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isocrates' Discourse to Demonicus on the Conduct of Life^ 



(b. c, 

TXTB are going, DemonicnB, to discourse of 
* ' tbinga thtki will afford us an opportunity 
"f distingniahiog between the good and bad 
iBon, in reference to their sentiments. There's 
^ world of difference between them, even in 
•heir conversation and behavior, for the one 
has only a regard to bis friends when he is 
^ith them, the other loves them at never so 
remote a distance; the friendship of the one is 
J'jstroyed in a little time, the other seems to be 
P'Tmanent and lasting. As it is natural then to 
think that they who are in pursuit of virtue 
and honor will take for their patterns the vir- 
tuoua, rather than the wicked, I present you 
with this discourse aa a distinguishing token 
'j{ oar mutual friendship, and a clear demon- 
stration of the familiarity I had with Hippon- 
icos; for children are notonly entitled to their 
paternal esute, but also to the fnendabip and 
mtimacy of their parent's acquaintance. 



• for Wogriphieal sketch ace Editorial Deparuaent. 



346.*) 

Now I haTe the comfort to see, not only fortune * 
willing to favor oar design, but opportunity' 
likewise to declare itself for us. For you seemi 
desirous of instruction, and I make profession* 
of instructing. You are in pursuit of wisdom^ 
and philosophy, and I take upon me to guide • 
and direct in those studios. 

They who write to their friends exhorts tory 
discourses, discharge a very good office and do a^ 
very good deed; but that, notwithstanding, is^ 
not the chief task of philosophy. For they whou 
inform youth, not only how to attain to a pow- 
erful and persuading style, but how to oorrecif 
their lives and manners, are by so much ike 
more useful to their disciples than the others, . 
that those teach them only how to speak, while - 
these inform them how to live. We, therefore,, 
not finding any real occasion for the first part, 
and having chiefly in view the latter, shall take- 
upon us only to advise you in reference to those 
things to the prosecution of which youth ought 
1o be spurred up and excited, and those wlifch. 
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thej ought chiefly to decline and shun ; and at 
the same time to descrihe what persons they 
onght to pitch upon for their conversation, and 
how thoy ought to dispose and economize their 
life; for they alone who have followed this 
track have been able truly to attain to virtue — 
than which there is not a more estimable, nor 
equally valuable good. As for beauty, it is 
either destroyed with time or impaired by sick- 
ness ; and for wealth, 'tis more subservient to 
wickedness than honesty and virtue, for it not 
only promotes idleness, but enables youth to 
pursue their pleasures ; and though strength 
governed by wisdom is a blessing of great use, 
yet without that it is more pernicious than ben- 

• eficial ; and as it may be said to be an orna- 
ment to wrestlers and other practitioners in 

- that kind, so it may be said to hinder and ob- 

. struct the improvement of the mind ; whereas, 

virtue alone — if it has taken due rooting and 

increase in our hearts — does accompany us 

• even in our old age, is more profitable to us 
than riches, and more advantageous than birth 

■ and nobility, for she alone makes that compass- 
. able to her followers that all others find im- 
possible; they undergoing with fortitude what 

• appears terrible to the multitude ; ranking lazi- 
ness among those things we ought to blame 

. and labor and industry among those we ought 
to praise. This we may plainly learn from 
the mighty labors of Hercules, and from the 
great achievements of Thesus. The known 

' virtue of these great men has stamped such a 
noble character upon their performances, that 
time itself can never impair it. If you do but 
reflect on your father's way of living, you'll 
find in that a noble and domestic instance of the 
truth of what I say, for he neither neglected 
virtue nor passed his days in idleness and sloth, 
but inured his body to labor and his mind to 
undergo perils and dangers; he had neither 

• an inordinate nor unseasonable love for wealth, 
but enjoyed the present good as being mortal, 
and took care at the same time of his substance, 
as if he had been immortal. He did nDt live 

. after a sneaking, niggardly manner, but hon- 

• orably and mag^nifloently, and was bountiful to 
his friends, preferring those that were diligent 

:■ and serviceable to him, even to his relations by 
blood. Ho was of opinion, that in contracting 
a familiar friendship nature was to be con- 

> sidered preferably to law, morality before line- 
age, and a judicious choice before necessity. 

' 'Twould be an endless work to relate all his ac- 
tions ; and we shall account for them exactly 

: at another time. 

We have here given you a copy of Hipponi- 



cus's natural disposition, which you onght to 
take for a rule in the regulating of your life ; 
making his practice your law, and endeavoring 
to be a zealous emulator of your father's vir- 
tue. 

'Twould be a shameful thing that paint^s 
should 1)e able to come up to the perfectional 
beauties of animals, and that children should 
not make it their business to imitate the distin- 
guishing virtues of their parents. Be con- 
vinced, therefore, that no athlete ought to pre- 
pare himself more against the encounter he in 
to have with his adversary, than you to strive 
to come up to a par with your father in his ex- 
cellent study and endeavors. Now 'tis impos- 
sible you should execute this, unless your mind 
is filled with due preparatory instructions ; for, 
as the strength of the body is increased by pro- 
portionable labor, so the soul is fortified by 
proper and virtuous discourses. 

Wherefore, I shall endeavor, in a succinct 
and short manner, to lay before you the means 
by which you may, at the same time, not only 
attain to the most consummate virtuo, but like- 
wise g^in the general applause of all mankind. 
Let this, then, be your first rule, not only to ven- 
erate Qt)d by worship, but to observe religiously 
your oaths; for as that implies a plentiful es- 
tate, this is a testimonial of real honor and 
virtue. 

Be careful, then, constantly to pay your duty 
to God in private, but never omit it in the pub- 
lic worship. 

Let your carriage and behavior to your pa- 
rents be such as you would wish your children 
should be toward you. 

Exercise your body, not to improve your 
strength, but so far forth as tends to the pro- 
curation of your health ; you may propose to 
come up to this, if you moderate your labor so 
that you still are capable of doing more. 

Neither applaud an impertinent laughter, nor 
close in with a rash discourse ; for the one 18 
foolish and the other madness. 

Never think that can be spoke with decency 
that modesty is ashamed to act. Don't affect h 
demure or severe look, but always have a pres- 
ence of mind ; for by the one you will appear 
self-conceited, by the other always wise. 

Esteem that most to become you which is de- 
cent, modest, just, and temperate ; for in thest^ 
chiefly consists the morality of youth. Never 
consent to do a shameful act by the hopes you 
may conceive that it may never be known, for 
though you conceal it from others you'll still 
be conscious of it to yourself. 

Fear God, and honor your parents. 
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Hato a modest and due respect for yoar 
friends, but be obedient to the laws. 

Pursue those pleasures only that are accom- 
panied with honor and glory, for that plea&ure 
that has virtue for its companion is a valuabld 
f^ood, whereas without it 'tis a detestable evil. 

Be careful to avoid the occasions of being as- 
persed in your reputation, though you know 
they are lies you are charged with ; for as a 
great many will be ignorant of the truth as to 
fact, so they'll be liable to be imposed upon by 
rumor and report 

In all you do, imagine everybody will know 
it; for admit }vou could keep it a mystery for a 
while, *twill be at last unfolded and made 
public. 

Tou'll gain a confirmed reputation if you are 
known to aToid those actions you censure and 
blame in others. 

If you are a lover of learning you*U acquire 
great knowledge. 

Those things you have attained the knowledge 
of must be retained by practice, and at the 
same time you must take care to inform your- 
self of thoee things you are ignorant of. 

'Twonld be as great a shame not to learn a 
useful discourse as not to receive a good pres- 
ent your friends should make you. 

Spend your leisure hours in hearing good 
diacourses. By so doing you'll learn with 
ease and facility what has cost others a g^at 
deal of labor and pains to find out 

Set a greater yalne on the having received 
many instructive and useful lessons, than on the 
posseeaing great store of wealth ; lor the one is 
a fleeting, perishable and transitory good, the 
olher is durable, nay, everlasting. Among all 
the things this world affords us, the possession 
and enjoyment of wisdom alone is immortal. 

Don't think much to take a long journey to 
hear those who make profession to teach useful 
and profitable things, for 'twould be a shame- 
fnl and foul reflection that merchants should 
undertake such tedious voyages by sea for the 
lucre only of increasing their wealth, and that 
youth should repine at a little land journey to 
refine their notions and cultivate their minds. 

As to your behavior, be atfable and easy of 
access, and let your language be courteous and 
civil ; the one requires you should take notice 
of those you meet, the other that you should 
speak obligingly to them. But be sure to carry 
it handsomely to all in general, though you 
converse familisrly but with the best; by 
which prooedure you'll disoblige nobody, and 
he certain of the esteem and friendship of the 
men of merit. 



Let not your visits be too frequent to the 
same persons, nor your discourse too long on 
the same subjects, for there's a satiety of all 
things. 

Inure yourself to voluntary labor, that you 
may be the better able to undergo what neces- 
sity shall lay upon yon. 

Take special care to govern and suppress 
whatever can be the least blemish to a hand- 
some mind, as sordid gain, anger, voluptuous- 
ness and grief. 

Tou'll compass this if you esteem that the 
groate^it gain that procures you a good reputa- 
tion, rather than that which augments your 
w«*aUh; you'll conquer anger if yon behavu 
yourself towards offenders as you would havn 
others behave themselves to you, when you 
transgress; and you'll bid fair to get the bel- 
ter of pleasure if you frequently reflect how 
shameful it is to have the command over your 
servants and at the same time be a slave to 
your passions. And you'll master afiiction if 
you seriously look into other men's misfortunes, 
and at the same time consider that the condi- 
tion of man renders you liable to the same. 

Be no less exact in keeping the secrets in- 
trusted to you than you would be faithful in 
reference to deposits of the greatest value, 
for a good and virtuous man's moials should 
gain him more confidence than any oath. 

As you ought to distrust the vicious, so you 
ought to believe the virtuous. Never reveal 
your secrets to any, except it is as much 
their interest to keep them as it is yours thoy 
should be kept. If an oath be tendered you, 
take it on two accounts, either to clear your- 
self from any crime laid to your charge, or 
else to free your friends from danger; hut 
never for the sake of riches swear by any 
Qod, although you might do it with a safe 
conscience, for by so doing you'll be thought 
perjured by some, while others think you ava - 
ricions. 

Never contract a friendship with anybodv 
till yon have first examined how he behaved 
himself to his former friends; for you'll havo 
good reason to hope that he'll be the same t4> 
you as he was to them. Take a sufficient time 
before you profess yourself a friend, but that 
once done, endeavor to be always such ; for it 
is equally shameful to have no friends at all, 
and to change them often. 

Do not try your friends to your prejudice, 
and >et at the same time take care to know 
their disposition towards you ; you'll easily do 
this if you put on necessity when you really 
don't want, and communicate things to them em 
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secrets tbat, in fact, are not bo ; by which means 
you'll be sure to receive no damage from their 
Infidelity, if they are false, and if they are faith- 
ful you'll thereby discover their integrity. 

You may make a trial of your friends in the 
misfortnned that, attend life, and by their shar- 
ing in your dangers ; for as we try gold by the 
fire, so we distinguish our friends by adversity. 

You'll discharge yourself best of your duty 
to your friends if you do not wait till they ap- 
ply to you, but freely and of your own accord 
relieve and assist them when occasion requires. 

Think it as dishonorable to be outdone by 
fi-iends is good offices as to be overcome and 
worsted by the malice and evil practices of your 
enemies. 

Bo not reckon them only to be your friends 
who grieve at your misfortunes, but likewise 
those who do not envy your prosperity; for 
a great many will express concern when their 
friends are afflicted, that shall look with un in- 
vidious eye on the liberalities of an indulgent 
fortune. 

S}»eak kindly of your absent friends to those 
that are present, that tliey may not think you 
are unmindful of themselves when they aie 
absent. 

Be decent in your apparel, but not foppish ; 
now he that keeps up to decency may be splen- 
did in his apparel, whereas the fop shall be 
extravagant and whimsical. 

Do not covet a superfluity of riches, but the 
enjoyment of a competency ; entertain a mean 
opinion of those who are continually heaping 
up wealth, and yet know not how to make use 
of what they have ; for it fares with these men 
just as it does with those that possess a fine 
horse without having the skill to ride him. 

Endeavor to acquire wealth, that it may be 
useful to you as well as possessed by you; 
now it is useful to those who relish the fruition 
thereof, whereas it is barely a possession to 
thoAO who know not how to make a right use 
of it. 

Bet a due value on the riches you are master 
of, for two reasons ; the one that you may be 
able to pay a large fine, if it be requisite, the 
other that you may have wherewith to relieve 
a friend in distress. As for the other regards 
of life, love them with moderation and not 
excess.^ 

Be contented with what yon have, and seek 
at the same time to make the best improvement 
of it you can. 

Never upbraid any one for his misfortunes, 
for fortnne is oommon to all, and nobody oan 
ae6 into futurity. 



I 



Do all the good you can to virtuous and good 
men, for a good office done to a man of worth 
and merit is a noble treasure. 

If you oblige unworthy men you'll be re- 
quited as they are who feed other people's dogs ; 
and as these bark as well at those that feed 
them as at strangers, so those are apt to injure 
as well their benefactors as their enemies. Be 
as mucb aversa to flatterers as to sycophants 
and impostors, for both the one and the other 
are equally pernicious, if believ^ed. 

If you admit for friends those that gratify 
and encourage your wickedness, you'll dis- 
hearten any one from incurring your displeas- 
ure on the score of virtue. 

Let your behavior toward them that approach 
you be familiar and obliging, and notstiflT; they 
are very different personagiss ; for the haughty 
carriage of the one can hardly be borne with, 
even by their own domestics, while the other's 
engaging way is pleasing to everybody. Now 
youMl show yourpelf courteous, and win the 
good will of every one, if you are not captious, 
quarrelsome and hard to be pleased by those 
you converse with, in order to which you must 
not oppose too roughly those that passion and 
anger shall hurry away, though at the same 
time they are altogether in the wrong ; but. on 
the contrary, give way to their transport?, and 
when they are calm take an opportunity 
to remind them of their error. Never put on 
a serious and grave countenance when the jest 
is going round, nor affect levity and airiness 
where gravity is required, for whatever is ill- 
timed and unseasonable is vexatious. Above 
all things take care not to do a good office af- 
ter an ungraceful manner, as a great many do, 
who at the same time they serve their friends, 
do it disagreeably and disgust fully. Avoid 
wrangling, because 'tis odious ; and shun cen- 
soriousness, because it is provoking. 

Have a special care how you aasociate with 
men of the bottle, but be sure— if occasion 
makes you fall into such company — to with- 
draw before the liquor gets the better of you ; 
for he whose mind is overpowered with wine ia 
like the chariot whose driver is oast out of the 
box. This going at random for want of the 
hand to guide it, and the other running all 
manner of risks and dangers, for want of 
thought. 

Have greatness of soul enough to relish im- 
mortality, and at the same time moderation 
enough to enjoy the transitory blessings heaven 
has bestowed upon you. 

Make a right estimate of the advant age edu- 
cation has over ignorance ; they who are pes- 
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^f'ssed of the one turn all to their Rdvantage, 
while the others are generally mortified and af- 
flicted. It frequently happening that they suffer 
in fact for what they haye indiscreetly uttered. 

Speak well of those you desire to make your 
friends hefore those you are sure will tell it 
them again ; for commendation is the beprinn'ng 
of friecdship, whereas slander and backbiting 
m the source of hatred and enmity. 

In point of counsel and deliberation, take ex- 
amples of the past for the future ; for what is 
dark and mysterious becomes plain and easy by 
vrhat has already happened. 

Take time to deliberate and advise, bat lose 
no time in execating your resolutions. It be- 
\oi\s:n to hoaTen to prosper our undertakings, 
I ut It is our businen to consider what wc do. 

Those things you are ashamed to speak of, 
with reference to yourself, and at the same 
time would be glad to advise with friends 
About, relate them aa if they concerned others 
and not you« by which means youMl know the 
f' ntiments of those you con&ult, without dis- 
(ororing yourself. 

When you have a mind to advise with any 
Mie concerning your private affairs, examine 
well first bow be has managed his own ; for he 
that has been faulty in the administration of his 
own coocems will never be able to advise well 
%-ith reference to those of others. You'll be 
moift excited to consult and advise if you se- 
riously look into the miscarriages of temerity 
and rashness, for we then take the greatest 
i tre of our health when the pains and tortures 
of our infirmities are fresh in our memory. 

(f you are placed in power take care to 
make use of no ill men in the administration 
thereof, for whatever they do amiss will be 
<L5cribod to you. 

Do not make it your business to acquire vast 
nches in public employments. But take care 
to discharge them with so much integrity that 
when yon leave them you may do it with honor 
and reputation, for the e9te3m and favor of the 
public is much more valuable than wealth. 

Keither be present at any evil action, nor 
protect any that shall be guilty thereof ; for 
>ou'U be thought yourself to act what you de- 
fvid in patronizing others. 

Procure to yourself as much power and in- 
UTfat as you can, and at the same time be con- 
sent' rl to live upon the level with others, that 
V'ja may appear to love and practice justice ; 
not throng^h want of power, but for the sake of 
decency and equity. 

Prefer a just and honorable poverty to ill- 
g'ttten riches; for probity and justice are by so 



much preferable to wealth that this is only of 
use to us while we live, while those do us honor 
even after our death. Besides, the wicked may 
participate of that, while none but the virtuous 
can partake of these. 

Do not rival those that thrive through wick- 
edness, but rather approve and imitate them 
that suffer for the sake of justice ; for the just 
have this advantage, at least, over the wicked — 
if no other — that they exceed them in good 
hopes and expectancy. 

Have a necessary regard to all that relates to 
the support of life, but cultivate your mind as 
much as you can, for a handsome mind is a 
noble thing, though shut up in a human body. 

Inure your body to labor and your mind to 
wisdom, that by the one you may be able to 
execute your resolutions and by the other de- 
termine what you ought to do for your advan* 
tage and intciest. 

Consider seriously with yourself whatever 
you are to speak, for it is the fault of a great 
many to let their tongue outrun their thoughts. 

Imprint this maxim deeply in your mind, 
that there is nothing certain in this human and 
mortal state ; by which means youMl shun being 
transported with prosperity and being dejected 
in adversity. 

There are two seasonable times to speak, either 
on these subjecte you know perfectly well, or 
on those that neces.sity puts upon you. Now 
it is in the latter that it is bettor to speak than 
be silent ; in the other it is better to be silent 
than talk. 

It is allowable to be pleased with good for- 
tune, and to be moderately grieved at afflictions ; 
but never manifest yourself either in the one or 
the other, for it is preposterous and ridiculous 
that we should take the utmost care to hinder 
our riches, and at the same time expose our 
mind. 

Be more cautious in avoidinp^ anything that 
is blameful and faulty, than of dangers and per- 
ils ; for as the wicked ouc^ht to be afraid of 
death, so the virtuous and good ought to fear 
doing anything that is dishonorable. 

Uso your utmost endeavor to live securely, 
but if you are at any time obliged to hazard 
your person, then seek no other safety during 
the war than what is consistent with honor and 
?:lory, and not that which is attended with 
shame and infamy; for destiny has decreed all 
men should die, but to die well is the particu- 
lar privilftgtj of the virtuous and good. Do 
not wonder if a great deal of what I have said 
to you don't suit with your ago, for I am not 
insensible of that myself. But I chose at one 
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and Bame timo to give yoa my advice concern- 
ing your present behavior, and leave you pre- 
cepts and directions to guide you hereafter. 
You'll easily discover the utility of these things, 
but you'll find it a difficult matter to meet with 
a faithful counselor that shall advise you with 
tenderness and good will. Therefore, that you 
may not be necessitated to have recourse to 
others, but may here find — as in a magazine — 
what you have occasion for, I thought it conven- 
ient to omit nothing that I was able to instruct 
you in. I shall give God a great many thanks 
if I am not deceived in the "hopes I have con- 
ceived of you. As it is the common practice of 
most to delight rather in that food which gratifies 
their palate than in that which is wholesome 
and salutary, so they seek the conversation of 
those friends that are copartners in their vice, 
rather than that of those who remind them of 
their faults. £ut I nowise doubt but you have 
resolved to do quite otherwise. I ground my 
judgment on your diligence and labor in your 
other studies, for it is reasonable to believe 
that he that enjoins himself the practice of 
what is most commendable and best, will cour- 
teously receive from others their exhortations 
to virtue. It will be a mighty incentive to 
your prosecuting what is virtuous and honora- 
ble, if you duly consider that the pleasure aris- 
ing therefrom is genuine and unmixed. Sloth, 
idleness and luxury are followed close at the 
heels by vexations and trouble ; whereas a labo- 
rious and strict adherence to virtue and a tem- 
perate, sober, and well regulated life renders 
our pleasures more solid and sincere ; tho.>e 
afford us at first some sort of satisfaction, which 
is afterward succeeded by g^ief and sorrow; 
while the difficulties and uneasiness that accom- 
pany this is ever attended with delight. Now, 
in all our actions, when they are past, we are 
not so deeply affected with their beginning as 
we are eensiblv touched with, their conclusion 
and ending ; for, generally speaking, the great- 
est part of the actions of our Ufe are not trans- 
acted so much for their own sake as for the en- 
suing cor.soquences thereof. Consider with 
yourself that the vicious and wicked are capa- 
ble of doing anything, and stick at nothing — 
they having laid that as the ground and foun- 
dation of their way of living — but the honest 
and good cannot swerve from the rules of vir- 
tue, but they'll immediately be censured, and 
find a great many reprovers. We are not for 
most part so much incensed against transgress- 
ors and offenders, as we are against those that 
pretend to a more than ordinary virtue, and 
yet differ in nothing from the vulgar ; and this 



with all the justice imaginable, for since we 
with reason blame those that are unfaithful in 
their word, and are given to lying, shall we 
scruple to condemn those who through the 
whole course of their lives have, under a spe- 
cious appearance, practiced nothing but vice? 
We may justly say of such a cast of men, that 
they are not only injurious to themselves, but 
also that they are traitors to fortune, she hav- 
ing liberally bestowed upon them riches, honor, 
and friends, when at the same time they show 
themselves unworthy of her favorn. If it be 
no crimA for mortals to g^ess at the thoughts of 
the gods, I think they notify to us, by familiar 
examples, how differently they are disposed to- 
ward the wicked and the good. For Jupiter, 
having begged of both Hercules and Tantalum — 
as themythologists tell us— he made the ont'' 
immortal for his virtue, and adjudged the 
other to the greatest tortures. Now they that 
look into these examples ought thereby to he 
spurred up to the practice of what is virtuous, 
and not be contented with what we have said ; 
but likewise learn the best things the poets have 
expressed, and read whatever the wise and 
learned have writ that is of any use. For, as 
we see the bee settle upon every flower, in order 
to extract from it the virtue and quintessence 
thereof, so ought they to do who covet to be in- 
formed and instructed. They must leave noth- 
ing unattempted, but gather from all parts what 
is for their use; for with all this care they'll 
find it difficult and hard enough to overcome 
the viciousness of nature . 



^» 

Occupations op Collegb Gbaduatkb.— The 
occupations are given of 622 Harvard gradu- 
ates, of 570 Wesleyan graduates, of 1,772 Yale 
graduates, and 1,254 Dartmouth graduates, Of 
these 4,218 alumni there were about 26 percent, 
clergymen, 33^4 per cent, lawyers, 13 per cent, 
physicians, 13 \ per cent, instructors, and tho 
rest were engaged in various kinds of business — 
jouiTialism, commerce, manufactures, etc. Near- 
ly 46 ^2 P^^r cent, of the Wesleyan alumni were 
clergymen; more than 40*^2 P^^ cent, of the 
Harvard alumni were lawyers. Of tho Ya!o 
men 343^^ per cent, were lawyers, and 27 fo per 
cent, were clergymen. The medical alumni of 
Harvard outnumbered the clerical, and Dart- 
mouth shows more of them than Yale. 



Opportunity has hair in front, behind she is 
bald ; if you seize her by the forelock you may 
hold her, but if suffered to escape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch her again. 
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Stormy Days. 
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THERE ftre two ways of looking bt stormy 
days. Oae is to regard tbem in the light 
•>f oar own personal convenience. We mtut so 
regard them. When men are administering a 
public trust, And stomts intervene, they cannot 
rx^gard them from an ae^thetical point of view. 
They cannot stop to admire the clouds, or to 
enjoy the sweet influences of nature. The 
thought and the feeling must be low and per- 
"■onal under such circumstances. And we are 
•ipt to make them so at any time when the 
weather is such as to interfere with our easu, 
or comfort, or plans. ' 

A wet day is a day of umbrellas and rub- 
brrs to us. We sink it and lose it in the mer- 
•st, and, I may say, the meanest matters of per- 
sonal convenience. It is a day of interruption 
to our pleasures, ft is a day on which we 
Giust prorogue some joys which we have or- 
d:iined for ourselves. So wo are frequently 
tilled with dL$coDtent while God is unrolling 
ia panorama before us innumerable wonders, 
v<hi<h oar condition of mind unfits us for see- 
ia:^.and which are to be seen but once. 

Storms never repeat themfelvos. There is 
(»*inothing new in every storm. In every 
'.torm there are new designs and new develop- 
nients. We lose these things often by looking 
in a peevish, selfish way at the diversities of 
the season and the weather. 

Now, although it seems to us as if the per- 
turbations of the seasons were interruptions, 
trie year is harmoniously one. All calms, and 
<hinings, and brightness, and storms, and rag- 
iiii^i of the elements, are a part of the com- 
pleted whole. Storms have just as much to do 
>n nourishing the year as calms have. The 
•easoiis are not accidental. God provided for 
n:e winter as much as for the summer. There 
i- as much evidenca of divine wisdom in the 
wiater as in the summer. Although we find 
more agreeable signs of the nourishing care of 
<'oJ in summer, yet there is a divine thought- 
tulness, genial and kind and wise, even in win- 
ter, and in the stormiest days of winter. 

As it is with nature, so it is with human life. 
It is not the best things (that is, the things 
n^hich we call best) that make men ; nor is it 
the pleasantest things ; it is the rugged expe- 
riences, the tempests and trials of life. The 
discipline of life is here good and there evil. 



here joyful and there troublous, here rude 
and there smooth ; and the alternations of the 
one and the other which necessitate adaptations, 
constitute a part of that education which makes 
a man a man^ in distinction from an animal. 
Man is, unlike the animal, whioh has no reason 
and no moral sentiment, susceptible of un- 
limited development ; and he advances as well 
in winter as in summer; as well in stormy 
days as in calm. Indeed, looking back upon 
life, I think stormy days, well borne, are better 
for us than days which require nothing but en- 
joying. The rough paths of our youth, the 
hard places of our manhood, the diffioultie 
which we are called to overcome, those things 
which oblige us to put out all our strength, 
and keep it out ; these, though they are less 
palatable than many other things, have the 
most to do with making us worthy men. 

To what imaginings do the exhibitions of 
summer give riso in our minds ! I am sorry 
for the man who looks on a cloud in its noble 
developments and sees nothing but a cloud. It 
was meant to work toward imagination, and to 
give a high moral impuLso to the soul. It does, 
often, in men who do not know what ails them, 
and who have not words with which to express 
their feelings. All are more or less conscious 
of workings in them, which are occasioned by 
their contact with nature. And who has ever 
watched the movements of the clouds as they 
swept through the heavens in summer, or in 
winter, and not been afifected by the spectacle ? 

In summer clouds look to me sometimes like 
fleets of ships, sometimes like caravans with 
dromedaries, making haste across a desert, and 
sometimes like the flying squadrons of an im- 
mense army gathering at some rendezvous. 

In the stormy days of winter there is a murky 
sublimity and obscurity in the air *, and when I 
see the snowflakes, that are filling the heavens, 
rush to and fro, it seems to mo as though God 
was mustering his hosts to battle. To battle, 
indeed, are they mustered ; for what else is. 
more mighty than these little harmless snow- 
fiakes ? If you put your finger on one of them 
it is annihilated, and yet enough of them will 
annihilate you. If you take up a handful of 
them it is nothing. But let handful after hand- 
ful, for days and nights, be thrown down upon 
the earth, and they will cover your fields, and 
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hide yonr fences, and bury your houses. And 
woe he to the travelers, the caravans or the ar- 
mies that they overtake ! When these incon- 
spicuous nothings are aggregated, what a power 
do they exert ! How do God's littlenesses tax 
the mightiness of man ! 

When I witness the phenomena of the heav- 
ens, which go steadily on, whether men look at 
them or not, I am struck with wonder and ad- 
miration. I go to the window and watch them 
for five minutes, and then go away and forget 
them for half an hour ; and tbey go on when I 
am not looking at them just as much as when 
I am. I return, hut they meet me with no 
smile and no greeting. There is no approba- 
tiveness in nature. She has no eye out for spec- 
tators, and no sense of the effect she produces 
on beholders. 

We conceive of summer as a beautiful time 
of the year. It is. Fiom the time of the first 
fragrant breath of spring, and of the first flock 
of birds, clear down to the days of November, 
when the trees are stripped of their foliage 
there is not an hour in which the earth is not 
robed in beauty. We often hear people say, 
" Oh, the dreary days of November I" The 
days of November are never dreary, though 
men often are. There are things in November 
that make us sad, there are suggestions in No- 
vember that luad us to serious thoughts, but 
November is not dreary. It makes me sad, but 
'there is a sadness that is wholesome, and even 
pleasurable. There are some sorrows that are 
not painful, but that give piquancy and flavor 
to life; and such are the sorrows that November 
brings. That month, which sees the year dis- 
robed, is not a drear}' month. I like to see the 
trees with their clothes taken off. I like to see 
tJhe anatomy of a tree. I like to see the prep- 
aration which God makes for winter. How 
everything is snugged and packed ! How all 
nature gets read; for the cold season ! How the 
leaved heap themselves up on the roots to pro- 
tect them from frost ! How all things that are 
. tender are taken out of the way, and only 
('things that are tough are left to stand the buf- 
«^fctiings of winter! November is only sad to 
rme, and it is a sweet sadness that it brings to 
: my mind. 

After that comes December, the month of be- 
• ginning ice, the month in which the streams 
are shrouded, the month of snows begun. 

And then come January and February, the 

months of beauty. Is there tmy thing on earth 

■ so beautiful as the fallen snow P Yes, frees 

' that are turned to crystal are just as beautiful. 

"The rain that you heard pattering in the night 



froze as it fell, and every tree is sheathed and 
cased with ice. The glory of the sun is beam- 
ing through the branches, and a million glit- 
tering rays strike your eye; and with every 
movement of the wind and every change of your 
position the glory is wonderfully magnified. 
What are chandeliers, what is cut glass, 
what are the gew-gaw trinkets that human art 
can make, compared with ^ this workmanship of 
God P And God makes it for nothing. No 
door-keeper stands to tax yon for Woking upon 
God's glory in the world. There is no stingi- 
ness in the heavens. The seasons axe not nig- 
gardly. The earth is beautifully carpeted. It 
is robed in white. All the trees are magnifi- 
cently appareled. No leaves or blossoms ever 
g^ve them such beauty as that in which they 
are arrayed. And on beholding them in the 
morning one seems translated to the heavenly 
land, and imagines that he stands on the sea of 
glass in that crystalline sphere. The illusion 
would be complete, if the contact did not bring 
one back again to the realities of this life. 

But look at the organ iEation of the snow. If 
you will take the trouble to examine it, it is 
enough to fill the soul with wonder and pleas- 
ure. The movements of it. too, and the shapes 
which it assumes as it drifts, are well worthy of 
notice. I think there are no such line^ and 
curves in the world as those which are formed 
by the wind in the snow, which overlap and 
flow into each other in every conceivable man- 
ner, and which are often to be seen on the sur- 
face and along the overhanging edges of drifts. 
They are careless and graceful beyond all com- 
parison, and are unsurpassed in beauty. 

The details of snow-life are exquisite. Ouo 
of the finest, though least noticed, exhibitions of 
winter, it seems to me, is that which consists of 
etchings. There are two forms in which I havo 
noticed them. One is that which may be seen 
on sidewalks in the city. Sometimes it secmn 
8S though nalure copied art, and sometimes as 
though art copied nature. These etchings rr- 
semblo the arabesques in ancient art that we so 
much admire, of leaves and scrolls skillfully and 
wonderfully combined and intermixed. I think 
the first time. I noticed them was one morning 
when I went to church. I came near for- 
getting my sermon. On every stone there were 
magnificent scrolls of large patterns, and great 
palm leaves with bold and noble curves ; and 
they were so infinitely varied, and were com- 
bined with suoh carelessness, and yet with so 
little confusion, that I stopped at every step, and 
came near getting out of my doctrinal framo of 
mind into an artist frame of mind. If you 
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ctme home some day and found that a painter 
had heen in yonr dwelling and spread oanyas 
all oTer yoor parlor floor, io that yoa could not 
moTe withoat stepping on beaatifal landscapes, 
vith trees and flowers worked out by a skillful 
and hold hand, you would start hack with won- 
der. But see how Gkxl works ! He goes into 
eTcry etreet in the city, and wherever a man 
will give him a broad slope, he swings his hand 
around, and with a few strokes draws glorious 
pictures* and leaves them out of doors for men 
to look at, and for dogs to run over, and for hu- 
man beings to walk over who do not care any 
more for snch things than dogs. I sometimes 
wish I could take a sheet of paper and get an 
impression of these wonderful pieces of work- 
manship. 

But they do not last long. In about an hour 
after daybreak the sun comes and licks them all 
up, The great Artist sends around a sponge, 
9B it were, and wipes the tablets and cleans 
them for the next night, that He may try his 
hand again ; and behold, the next morning they 
an covered all over once more. Yet you can- 
not find one single leaf such as you have seen 
before. The designs are all changed. This 
wondrous Worker in ice — how he etches ! 

There is something besides that. It is as if 
God had said : " As you cannot carry into the 
boase these things which are so pleasant to you, 
and as your father and mother and children that 
are invalid and unable to go out of doors may 
want to see them, I will harvest them." And he 
covers every window with views of mountains, 
and lakes, and rivers, and forests, and vines, 
and flowers, and everything that man seen 
in nature. And they are not alike in 
any particular. No part of one is a re- 
productioa of any part of another. The 
poor man*8 portfolio ia his window, and the 
pictures that are painted there are unsurpassed. 
No etchings of ours can for a moment be com- 
pared with. them. They do not last lorp, how- 
ever. You must rise early it you would see 
tbem. Take your fill of them before the fire 
makes itself felt upon them. Your stoves 
do not like art any better than the sun does, 
and they are soon destroyed. You shall have a 
new set to-morrow. And they are all artist- 
proofe. There is only one of a sort, and you 
know nothing is prized so highly as that of 
which there is no copy in creation. 

It is not often thought that we owe all our 
babits and institutions to winter. We do not 
bear in mind that the reason why northern na- 
tions are more manly than southern, is that 
there is winter io the north, and no winter in 



the south. Winter makes nations manly by 
driving men into social unities, and obliging 
them to live with each other, and devise ways 
for their amusement and instruction. In a mild 
climate where there is no necessity for men to 
dwell under a roof, they wander abroad, and in 
a great measure dispense with each other's so- 
ciety, so that although they may have a certain 
amount of cursory enjoyment, they are com- 
paratively uninstructed. But in a severe cli- 
mate like this, when the cold season shuts men 
oat from the field, aud they retreat from their 
ordinary avocations, and the days are short, 
and the evenings are long, the dwelling becomes 
a castle and a schoolhouse, and there must be 
not only labors, but conversations and readings* 
Under such circumstances the family is a center 
of knowledge ; and, if there be any leaven in 
it, a center of christianization. The shortening 
of days and the lengtheni^K ^^ evenings make 
a great diflSsrence in the civilization of nations i 
and I think it may be said that New England 
and all the Northern states owe as much to the 
fact that they have a long winter, as to any of 
their laws or institutions ; it gives rise to such 
household education, such domestic culture. 

More than that, there is health and rugged 
streng^ in winter. Some men shrink under it, 
and are injured by it; but most men are reno- 
vated by it ; for, I think, the human constitu- 
tion, like nature, is largely refreshed in winter. 
The ground rests and the trees rest. There is 
what is called by vegetable physiologists a sleep 
of plants. They must have repose, and winter 
is the period in which it is provided for them. 
They are reinvigorated, not in the same way, 
but just as zeally, as man is by winter. A man 
who lives perpetually in summer is not usually 
half so vigorous as a man who speDd>9 a portion 
of the year amidst the rigors of winter. 

During the whole of our winter a silent work 
is going on, which always fills me with pleasing 
surprise. Trees, all winter long, may be con- 
sidered as mute workmen ; because, except in 
the extremest cold weather, there is not a day 
in which there is not a slow and quiet suction 
of the roots and tissues by which the trees are 
gathering their fill of sap. That is one reason 
why, in high northern latitudes, where the 
winter is very long, the trees, when gpring 
comes, burst out into vegetation almost in a day, 
and are full -robed almost as soon as the least 
degree of warmth touches them. And this im- 
age, which is very suggestive, may easily be ap- 
plied to man in a moral point of view. Men 
who stand in the winter of trouble and are pa- 
tient and enduring, are like trees in winter. 
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They neither leave out nor show any gpreat aigns 
of growth; but inwardly they are being filled. 
Elements of manliness are developing in them. 
Blessed are those men who know how to bear 



the winter of trouble. By and by, when pros- 
perity comes to them, they will blossom out all 
of a sudden, and most gloriously. 
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XTERR TEUFELSDROKH,theheroofCar- 
-* ' lylo's Sartor Besartus, says that the first 
want of clothes was not warmth nor decenoyi 
but ornament ; that tattooing and painting pre- 
ceded them, and that the first spiritual want of 
a barbarous people is decoration ; as we see it 
still exhibited among savages in civilized coun- 
tries. 

From the earliest ages, and from the highest 
to the lowest grades of civilization, there has 
been shown a marked fondness for the adorn- 
ing of the body. That imperious goddess, 
Fashion, at once trifling, affected, servile, des- 
potic, fantastic and ambitious, guided by no 
rules of practicability, nor of fitness, has sub- 
jected the men, as well as the women, of all 
ages, of all nations and tribes, to a share in 
her follies. 

See, for instance, the savages of our own 
country and time, tattooed and decked with the 
trophies of the scalping-knife and of the hunt. 
Among the wild tribes of Arabia beauty finds 
its culminating point in the gashing of. the 
cheeks and the forehead, and in the introduc- 
ing of salt under the skin to inflame it. 

In the British Museum I saw the skulls of 
various African tribes thai had been com- 
pressed and shaped in childhood to their ideal 
form of beauty. One tribe flattens the skull, 
another points it like a cone, and a third causes 
the posterior portion to protrude, somewhat re- 
sembling the a la m*>de false hair deformities that 
greet our eyes almost as frequently as they rest 
upon the head of a fashionably arrayed wo- 
man. 

There are also specimens described and fur- 
nished by the African traveler, Livingstone, in 
which the upper incisor teeth are taken out, and 
others in which they are filed to a bharp point, 
like saw teeth ; and others still, with blackened 
teeth, a custom prevailing also among the mar- 
ried women of China. Among the descriptions 



so graphically given by Sir S. Baker, is that 
of the omamcLtation of the Central African 
women, whose lower lip is perforated and from 
it is suspended a huge ring, and from their 
ears— I need not describe that, since civiliza- 
tion has done for us what barbarism has for 
them. When one of the chiefs, who in the pride 
of his heart brought his ring-bedangled wives 
to show them to the white traveler, was asked 
why they mutilated themselves so, replied with 
no little surprise at the lack of appreciation 
that prompted the inquiry, ** why to beautify 
them, of course." 

Among: the Hottentot women the posterior 
portion of the body is trained from childhood 
to project enormously, a deformity alli^ in 
appearance to the protuberance called a pan- 
nier. We have all had our righteous indigna- 
tion aroused by the cruel crushing of the feet 
of the Chinese women, but alas I how very few, 
comparatively speaking, among us have de- 
plored, to the extent of bringing about reform — 
the worse than cruel, the life and A«^M-destroy- 
ing compression of the vital organs of the wo- 
men of our own land. 

Now that we have briefly glanced at a few 
of the martyrizing influences exercised upon the 
body with a view to beautify it, we will note what 
clothes have done, and still do, for mankind. 
History tells us that the arts and sciences .were 
turned to account to cover and adorn the body. 
There was weaving, and dyeing, and embroid- 
ering among the Eg^yptians and Hebrews. 

A command was g^ven the Israelites to make 
fringes on the bottom of their garments, the 
purple of Tyre and the embroidery of Sidon 
were sung about in the days of Homer. Rank, 
caste and position were closely defined by the 
dress and the material of which it was made. 
The hieroglyphic history of the Assyrians and 
Egyptians engraven upon stone, as found in their 
temples, gives us a moft perfect insight into 
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the style of dress of their time.. There one sees 
represented priest and warrior, slave and sol- 
iier, woman and goddess. The priest in long 
Tt)h*\ with uis sacred emblems, the artisan in 
«]iorl apron girded about the loins, the woman 
(if rank in an ample tunic, reaching to the 
^ncl(^, with broad, flowing sleeves. 

Sculptore and painting haTe preserved for us 
national costumes; from them we learn the 
modes of the Hedes, of the Persians and of the 
iirecks ; we look still upon the tog^ of the Ro- 
man statesman, and the stola of the Boman 
matron. 

The invading Norsemen introduced Into Great 
Britain elegancies of costume before unknown. 
Tliny made shirts, hats, gloves and shoes a part 
"f the dress of the people, and from that time 
'iQward dates all that was most fantastic and 
i^>surd in the dress of men and women, and 
ih<Te is a correspondence of style and ludic- 
r luaness in the costume of both, down to the 
present century. All that was most peculiar 
in tLo freaks of fashion can often be traced an 
1 covering to some deformity. Those abomina- 
tiuns, wigs, were adopted by the Duko of Anjou 
tu conceal a personal defect. Char I en YK, of 
Frwce, introduced long coals to hide his illy- 
"•hapcii legs. The long pointed Hhoos, ihat ran 
into a leijgth of two feet, were invented to hide 
an abnormity of the foot. The hoop-skirt, if 
not the invention of, was revived by Madame 
Alontespan to conceal an oft-recurring change 
of form, that had its legitimate origin, it ig be- 
lieved, with Mother Eve. 

The frivolities and exaggerations of dress, in 
tormer times, were limited to the court circles 
iind the high bom, which in being transmitted to 
u^, we find much to bo thankful for ; since hate- 
tul, hurtful and deforming as the fashions often 
ire, they, like disease, epidemics, have, with 
Time, become less severe. The rage for false 
^lair in the time of Queen Boss was so alarm- 
ing that girls and women, endowed by nature 
with a luxuriant growth, dared not venture on 
the streets unattended, lost they be captured 
&&d shorn. 

The Virgin Queen, whose fancy ran to rod 
wigs, had 700, embracing all of the known 
"hades of her favorite color. One thousand 
•loUars per annum was not considered an ex- 
travagance with which to buy my ladies' hair. 

At a later period, to make a short queen ap- 
pear tall, the hair when dressed went up like a 
a steeple ; and so extravagantly did it tower 
that an edict went forth forbidding it to extend 
above three feet, as it interfered with a view of 
tho plays represented upon the stage. 



The elaborateness of a head thus gotten up 
demanded so much time and skill, as to require 
the victim to maintain at night a reclining, bol- 
stered position from one arranging to the other, 
often covering a space of from three to four 
weeks. A lost wardrobe, advertised in 1710, 
might, with some additions, pass for that of a 
modem belle : Three pairs of fashionable eye- 
brows, two sets of ivory teeth, one pair of box- 
wood hips for common use. As seen by the em- 
broidered rufis and puffs, perukes and feathers 
of the oostumes of Henry YIIFs time, men 
shared equally and fully the dress servitude of 
women. 

It is recorded that a gallant knight of that 
time paid his devotion, on bended knee, to a 
fair queen, ho was dressed a la mode^ in close- 
fitting stays, with breeches two yards wide at 
the top, tapering close to the knee, where they 
were fastened by buckles ; the enormous width 
above was filled out with bran. In his humble 
bendings a thread broke, a rent was made, ami 
when he arose from her majesty's feet a peck 
of bran, piled in a heap, was all that told of 
his former rotund proportions. 

In the picturesque Vandyke style of dress, 
men and women woro alike the wide collar of 
rich point lace, reaching to the shoulders; 
the men with long volvot and damask vests, the 
women with corrospunding corsages ; the men 
with coats of bright colors, and the women 
with skirts of the same. These modes, but 
slightly modified, extended to the time of our 
earliest history, and have become living to our 
memory by the portrayals of them by Hogarth 
and Reynolds. 

Benjamin Franklin was the fii'st American 
representative abroad who stopped out of this 
elaborate costume into a plain suit of black. 
With the French revolution arose a disgust for 
court usages and follies, and then came the 
tarn cuUottes style; instead of the short and fancy 
breeches, the plain pantaloons, the simple 
waistcoat, plain collars and neck ties. 

A heavy tax upon powdered hair caused the 
people to rebel against its use, and short, natu- 
ral hair took the place of the flowing wig. Since 
that time, the fantastical in mens' clothing has 
been much less predeminant. They have, to 
be sure, sufiered long and uncomplaining the 
martyrdom that comes with the wearing of 
stove-pipe hats, and they are subject to the 
Guillotine and Byronic collar epidemics; and 
their tailor moulds them now and then into 
pants so close fitting that the capillaries rebel 
against the pressure, and they share with the 
fair sex in having their hands squeezed to an al- 
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most helpless condition by those exquisite Par- 
isian luxuries called gloves, and in the perse- 
cution that tight hoots and shoes give, they limp 
and hohhle, and wish they had an aid-de-eamp^ 
like Frederick the Great, to wear their leather 
feet-casings till they .would ride easy upon the 
knobby joints, the crushed toes and those per- 
ennial products, corns. But persecuted as they 
are they do not suffer as women do. We 
see them in almost as crippled a condition as are 
their Ohinese sisters, perched upon high heel 
stilts, which serve to throw thn center of grav- 
ity of the body out of its proper angle, thus 
interfering with an upright position and de- 
stroying all ease and grace of locomotion. The 
foot pressed forward into the shoe, becomes ab- 
normal in many ways ; there is no firmness ot 
tread, the ancle is unsteady and liable to be 
turned at every step ; it is strained and weak- 
ened till it becomes diseased, perhaps for a life- 
time. Any one who has experienced it — and 
who has not ?— cramped, as the foot usually is, 
into shoes with soles from two to three inches 
narrower than the foot, the misery that comes 
in attempting to walk an hour, the whole body 
is wearied more by it than by almost any dis- 
comfort that clothing can give. The ventur- 
Bome Alpine climber, after much experiment- 
ing, finds that he can accomplish more, and 
with greater ease, in a low, heavy-soled shoo, 
with the ancle left entirelv free. 

w 

Only a few years since there was much in 
dress met with in Europe that gave originality 
and interest to the paople; now there is not a 
race on the globe that does not seem destined 
to lose its natural identities of costumes and 
habits before the invincible power of French 
fashion. It has done what Napoleon I aimed 
to do ; it has subjugated all peoples, it has 
even penetrated to the huts of the South Sea 
savages. The belles of fashion there are found 
sitting under the shade of tlie banana tree, with 
crinoline external to their scanty covering. 
The crowded streets of Cairo and of Alexan- 
dria have become so Europeanized, that more 
of French than of Oriental style is seen. It is 
only here and there that is still found the beau- 
tiful and odd dress of the Italian peasant, or the 
national costumes of the Swiss, or relics of orig- 
inality among the Germans. 

The different modes of dressing children 
among different peoples I have found especially 
interesting. We all know of the peculiar way 
in which the Indian mother disposes of her pa- 
poose, how she binds it upon a board and foftt- 
ens it upon her back, when she follows in the 
hunt or on the trail, and then how she hangs 



it up for safe keeping against the wall of her 
wigwam. 

In the East, among the Arabs, Turks and 
Egyptians, only a single garment— a blue cot- 
ton slip—covers the children ; and, removed 
from the haunts of cities, you not unfrequently 
find that their mothers have forgotten to com- 
plete their toilette with this single, simple arti- 
cle of clothing. And who dares offer an apol- 
ogy for this obliviousness to duty, since they 
have never, from the remotest ages down to the 
present moment, been accused of being Btrong- 
minded^ 

In Italy, until the child has reached the age 
that leads to stepping aspirations it is rolled 
closely in a bandage of many yards of linon, 
which gfives it every appearance of a mammy; 
and all attempts at accompanying itii screams 
with kicks are futile; thrse healthful move- 
ments, that naturally prepare the muscle for 
greater feats of strength and daring, being with- 
held. When the child is placed upon its feet, 
there is no strength corresponding with its 
growth, and the result is crooked legs, distoit<>d 
spines, cripples and invalids for life. 

Some years since the medical men of Italy 
took into consideration this deplorable state of 
affairs, and the necessity for reform, and peti- 
tioned the government to interfere in the mat- 
ter ; when the guardian priests of the mother 
church put in a plea against any change being 
made, as it would be an innovation upon mem- 
ories the most sacred, since Mary, Christ and 
the apostles had been in like manner swaddled. 
Thero is much, in the simplicity of the new- 
bom Teuton's wardrobe to recommend it above 
the long-robed, much embroidered one of the 
American. 

There is a long-sleeved cotton or linen apron, 
sufficiently long to cover the body, open be- 
hind, a string run into the hem about the neck 
to tie it; over this a corresponding one of cal- 
ico. The little waif is laid upon a long pillow 
of down; this, when turned over, roaches to 
the chin, and thus there is down below, and 
down above ; around all is wound a long, nar- 
row bandage ; not so closely adjusted, nor worn 
so long as the swaddlings in Italy, and yet the 
large amount of children and persons seen with 
bandy-legs, leads one to suspect that even this 
wrapping is somewhat responsible for it. Whilo 
deploring the evils arising from improperly 
dressed children in other countries, wo should 
not become so habituated to the errors of our 
own as to overlook them. I can but believe 
that one of the dreads connected with American 
motherhood lies in the extravagantly selected, 
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vearily atitohed, tucked, niflEled and embrotd- 
ired wardrobe, that mothers ooDceive it a datj 
u> prepare, to the exclusion generally of that 
mach needed and greatly desired, out of door, 
he&lthfol exercise. While superfluous yards of 
embroidered Nansook and flannel trail upon the 
door, the arms — removed from the center of cir- 
' olation — are left bare. The tender little body, 
irith a pliable cartilaginous framework, is ban- 
■liged about with numerous bands ; and these 
are often so snugly drawn, to give a trim appear- 
ance, as I have heard nurses say, that a free 
circulation and respiration are impeded. When 
toe superabundant material gives place to short 
clothes, they are as much too shorf as the others 
were too long. The legs are left bare above 
dnd below the koees, just where, to induce an 
eqalibrium of otroulation, covering aod warmth 
are mo^ needed. 

The little feet that first essay tottering steps, 
like over-stulTed pin balls, are compressed into 
-Uppers whose stiaps cut into the flesh till it 
rtbels with redness, and even with soreness, as 
I have had the occasion to observe. And not 
only about the feet do we see this unnatural 
pleasure, elastic bands worn to keep the stock- 
ings up are alike injurious. 

It may be said that the Scotch and English 
Itildren, with their bare legs exposed, are 
among the healthiest and ruggedost ; but of 
thew same, so called robust little ones, forty 
{XT cent, die under five years of ag^. I don't 
Wli&ve in attributing a lack of physical power, 
a puny constitution and an early death, to an 
especial Tisitation of Providence ; but as the | 



direct or indirect result of violated physical 
laws. 

Following up the benefits and burdens that 
dress impose from childhood on through youth 
and age, let us see how equally they are dis- 
tributed to boys and girls, men and women. 
What we ,ob8erve holds good in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, as woU as in America. 
Boys are dressed so there is given the most per- 
fect freedom to every joint ard muscle; the 
material of which their clothes is made is usu- 
ally of so substantial a kind that they can run, 
climb and jump with impunity. In winter, 
whatever the weather is, their feet and legs are 
so protected with heavy, long boots, with warm 
under and outer garments, that they find their 
greatest joy in measuring their height in snow 
drifts, and in breaking snow paths, instead of 
following in those already made. How is it 
with oar young missP She has a heart send- 
ing out its vital fluid to all parts of the body, 
by a like process that directs the ebb and flow 
of the lad*s blood. Her lungs perform the 
same function in oxygenizing it, and so with 
her liver, spleen, muscles and nerves. With 
all of its subtle pryings into the oovered se- 
crets of nature, the microscope has yet to dis- 
cover any difference of coll development in the 
boy or girl ; to desire and expect equal mental 
and physical development, we must accord to 
one the same chances of growth that is given 
the other. 

In our next we shall see how it fares with 
young Miss. 

P. O. Box 898, Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Sandford's Prescription. 
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*^TTOW do you feel to-day, Henrietta P' 

-*-^ inquired Mr. Wardle, as he entered his 

pleasant sitting-room on his return from busi- 

"Miserably," responded his daughter, lying 
languidly on the lounge, while the novel she 
M been reading dropped from her hands. 
" Miserably," she repeated, with emphasis. 

*' Been out to-day f said her father, oheer- 
^7, depositing his OTorcoat on one ohair and 
His hat on another. 

'No!" was the somewhat feeble answer. 

The wind blew too hard — it was too chilly." 



" Chilly ! Why I thought it was a magnifl- 
cent spring-like day. It made me feel like a 
new silver dollar fresh from the mint, and 
brought my strength back after these first warm 
days we have been having." 

Henrietta did not apparently have strength 
enough to make any reply, and resumed her 
reading, while Mr. Wardle wended his way 
to the kitchen to tell '' mother^' that he thought 
Henrietta was "running down, and very poorly." 

Mrs. Wardle muttered something to herself 
about "lazy folks," and then said aloud, as she 
gave the napkin she was folding an energetic 
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twist into the goblet, *' perhaps you had better 
speak to Dr. Sandford.** 

Mr. Wardle concluded that his wife's advice 
was generally about right, so he stepped into 
Dr. Sandford's office the next day and asked 
for that gentleman's company home. 

The Wardles had been city people until the 
previous year, when reverses in business had 
forced Mr. Wardle to give up his large city house 
and move a few miles out to a country town, 
where he was able to live well and comforta- 
bly on his reduced means. Mr. Wardle was 
delighted at the change of residence, and Mrs. 
Wardle was one of those energetic women who 
are happy anywhere where there is enough to 
do. Henrietta and a younger sister, Lizzie, 
were the remaining members of the family, and 
it was hard for them to give up their city friends 
and amusements. Lizzie was a lovable, sensi- 
ble girl, and soon was happy as a bird among 
the flowers and birds, going nutting, hunting 
violets, or skating on the pond, according to 
the season. Henrietta had come to the coun- 
try with resolutions to do the same, but omitted 
from her plans all such contingencies as mud, 
wind, bugs, etc. Her liist expedition after vio- 
lets resulted in the sight of a small snake, 
which glided away the moment it spied her ; 
but she experienced such a fright that she could 
not again be tempted to hunt for anything on 
tbe ground. She took regular walks for a few 
days and then was driven into the house on 
account of mud and cold winds. Winter came 
and she could not be induced to skate, because 
the pond was some distance off, and there was 
no house where she could warm herself every 
fifteen minutes ; for Henrietta could not skate 
well enough to keep herself warm. 

Driven into the house by these various causes, 
bhe naturally felt the cold exceedingly, and 
shrank away from every crack and crevice, and 
sat half of the time before the fire bundled up 
in a shawl. The result of this treatment was 
that whenever she did go out to make a call, 
or visit a friend, she took cold. So the winter 
passed away, and while Lizzie was going in and 
out, getting rosier and roMer every day, Hen- 
rietta was shut up in the house with a cold ; 
and when the first warm days came they found 
her weak and languid. She was in her usual 
corner of the lounge when Dr. Sandford came 
in with her father the day following the pre- 
vious conversation. She liked him, as every- 
body did, for he was kind and cheerful — occa- 
sionally humorous, at the proper time — and, 
above all, sympathetic. She had, too, the high- 
est respect for his medical ability. He was a 



shrewd observer of men and things, and vf^ry 
accurate in his judgment. 

Henrietta roused up more than was usual 
with her to greet him, and poured forth tb^ 
history of her troubles and tribulations in a 
few moments. 

The Doctor felt of her pulse, looked at her 
tongue, asked about her headache, and sat down 
with an '' humph." Then be talked with Mr. 
Wardle, all the while busily thinking about th' 
case before him. He had made a pretty accu- 
rate guess, and treated his patient accordingly. 

" You've got a strawberry bed P" heinqoiro<l 
suddenly of Mr. Wardle. 

"Yea, of course," answered that gentleman, 
wonderingly. 

'* Now, Miss Henrietta, observe what I Kiy. 
That strawberry bed of your father s you an 
to keep entirely free from weeds this spriTij 
and summer. You are to work in it every day 
at present, until I come again, which will be ju^'t 
two weeks —every day, unless it actually rains— 
you understand. If it is muddy, put on riil- 
bers. That is all I have to say to you." 

Henrietta and her father were so mut.u 
surprised that neither of ♦ihem knew what t«» 
say. Henrietta was provoked to think he ha i 
come away from the city to tell her that. N'> 
medicine ! nothing but thai ridiculous straw- 
berry bed. Never was anything so nonsensi- 
cal ! She looked at the doctor's face, think- 
ing he must be making fun of Ler ; but he wa> 
serious enough, as he adjusted bis spectacles :v' 
the proper angle over his nose. 

" Doctor, I am not strong enough, it will kill 
my back to stoop over so." 

"You'll get stronger in two or three days." 
was the quiet response. 

"Then there are the worms — ugh, how I hat<- 
them! — and no end of bugs and dirt! O^. 
dear, I think you're a hateful doctor — there — 
I do I" 

So saying, she walked out of the room, ari^i 
went to tell Lizzie what the doctor said. 

Doctor Sandford was not in tbe least dis- 
turbed by this outburst, for he expected it ; >•• 
he smiled a little and turned to Mr. WardL 
The two gentlemen conversed until train time*, 
when the doctor was obliged to leave. 

The nex^. morning Henrietta was awalcen« 'i 
by hearing Lizzie singing in the garden undf.r- 
neath her window, while the birds kept hr-r 
company, and made all around merry with their 
music. Henrietta looked out too, and certainly 
the scene was beautiful enough to woo ar.v 
sleeper from dream land. 

The sun was half an hour higli, and the gold 
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^n light shone upon eTery blado and leaf, and 
made all nature smile. Then just below was 
Lizzie, with her garden bat on, and trowel in 
hmd, digi^ng a little here, and palling up a 
weed there, giring life and animation to the 
sT'^ne. Driver, too, their pet dog, kept her 
company and helped her dig, and then looked 
up at her with such a comical ring of dirt 
around his nose that she conldn't help laughing 
at him. 

Retta looked, and thought about Dr. Sand- 
forrs prescription. Should she overcome her 
diowBiness and join Lizzie, or take her novel 
&ad read a little. Laziness having had the up- 
p-r hand all winter would not be subdued now, 
s.> she took her book. Somehow she oould not 
read. She could not keep her mind on her 
hruikf it would wander off to the pleasant scene 
vithout. 

Presently ahe threw it down in disgust and 
wont down stairs. To say that she created a 
rommotion by appearing thus early in the lower 
re^ons of the house would be expressing it in 
the mildest terms imaginable. Mrs. Wardle 
stopped in the midst of the cake she was making 
aad stared at her in astonishment, but had the 
?ood sense to make no remarks. So Retta 
reached the garden, and after watching Lizzie 
a few moments bravely went to work in the 
ftrawherry bed. Of course she was tired in a 
few minutes, but Driver was there, and she 
phred with him while she rested. By the time 
breakfast was ready quite a respectable pile of 
weeds were pulled, and Betta ate with a hearti- 
ness that surprised herself as well as everybody 
else. 

So she worked for some days, and became 
much interested in it LiasEie was very glad of 
ber company, and was quite willing to take care 
of all the worms they encountered. To bo sure 
Hecrietta was occasionally driven into the 
boose by a wasp or bumble-bee, and sometimes 
»be did not feel like working until late in the 
day^theo again she would not go out at all for 
a day or two. 



But with all these discouragements her cheek s 
began to recover their wonted color, and she 
Tisibly improTed in every way. 

To Dr. Sandford's surprise, when the two 
weeks were over, he found her in the garden 
weeding not only the strawberries, but tho 
flower-beds, and doing it with a zest which sur- 
prised as much as it pleased him. 

'* My prescription seems to have worked won- 
ders," he said, as they exchanged greetings. 

Retta blushed, for she was obliged to off^^r 
him her left hand, her right having been in the 
dirt, and said gaily, " haven't you another of 
the same kind P" 

He watched her while she finished her work, 
and they returned together to the house. On 
the table stood a beautiful vase of flowers, which 
Retta gracefully presented to the doctor, and 
informed him that she had gathered them on 
purpose for him, before breakfast. She was ai< 
much amused as she was gratified at his sur- 
prise. 

Henrietta continued her work all summer, and 
it seemed to etToct a change in her whole being. 
Interest in nature, and weeding her garden, 
gave rise to an interest in all human kind, and 
led her to take care of the weeds in her own 
heart's garden. When winter came, and thoro 
wa<3 no garden to work in,, she had her win- 
dow plants to care for, and her daily walks to 
amuse her. She learned to make homa pi ext- 
ant, to care for the sick and erring, and to live 
a noble life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wardle looked on gratefully 
aH they noticed her improvement, and in after 
years, when their daughter wa^ called to a 
wider sphere of action, and had a home and 
family of her own, they never oeasad toble^s 
Dr. Sandford's " prescription." 

The doctor, too, had a certain ea^y chiir a 1- 
ways ready for him by Retta's fireside, and wis 
one of her chosen friends and welcome gao^ts. 
Many a time ha9 he amu'^ed her by telling hor 
how comicil sbe looked, all bundled up on fho 
sofa that pleasant spring day. 
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Turning Chance to Account. 



LORD LYTTON, in ** Caxtoniana," relates 
the story of two gardeners, one of which was 
a man of science and had charge of the grounds 
of a rich nobleman ; the other an uneducated 
bat practical man, gardener to a small squire, 



whose grounds covered but half an acre. The 
rich nobleman chancing to call one day on the 
squire, was greatly struck with the brilliant col- 
ors of his neighbor's flowers. 
** A} e, my Lord, the flowers are well enough," 
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said the squire ; ^* permit me to show you my 
grapes." 

Conducted into a small, old-faithioned green- 
house, my lord gazed with astonishment and 
envy on grapes twice as large as his own. 

" Hy friend/' said the lord, '* you must have 
a jewel of a gardener ; may I see him.*' 

The gardener was called. He was a plain^ 
simple, uneducated young man. The lord com- 
plimented him on his flowers and grapes, told 
him he must have heen a profound student of 
horticulture, and asked him to tell the secret by 
which be produced such wooderful results. 

*' Please your lordship," said the man, I 
haven't much education, I beant no scholar- 
but as to the flowers and the grapes, the secret 
as to treating them came to me by chance." 
" By chance ! Please explain P " 
** Well, my lord, three years ago I wont to 
Lunnon on business ; it came on a rain, when I 
took shelter in a mews, and there were two 
gentlemen took shelter there too, and they were 
talking about charcoal, and how it was valu- 
able in preventing the spread of cholera. I 
took a note of it in my mind, for we'd had 
cholera in our village, and I guessed the gentle- 
men were two doctors and knew what they were 
about." 

*' I dare say they did ; but what has cholera 
and oharcoal to do with vines and flowers and 
grapes?" said the lord. "They don't have 
the cholera, do they f* 

" t^o, my lord, but they have complaints of 
their own ; and one of the gentlemen went on 
to say that charcoal had a special good effect 
upon all vegetable life, and told a story of a 
vine-dresser, in Germany, I think, who had 
made a very sickly, poor vineyard, one of the 
best in all those parts simply by charcoal dress- 
ings. So I naturally pricked up my ears at 
that, for our vines were in so bad a way that 
master thoaght of doing away with them alto- 
gether. ' Ay,' said the other gentleman, ' and 
see how a little sprinkling of charcoal will 
brighten up a flower bed.' The rain was now 
over, and the gentlemen left the mews ; and I 
thought — ' Well, but before I try the char- 
coal upon my plants I'd best make some in- 
quiries of them as aren't doctors but garden- 
ers ; ' so I went to our nurseryman, who has a 
deal of book learning, and I asked him if he'd 
ever heard of charcoal dressing being good for 
vines ; and he said he had read in a book that 
it was BO, but had never tried it. He kindly 
lent me the book, which was translated from 
some foiren one. And, after I had picked out 
of it all I could, I tried the charcoal in the 



way the book told me to try it, and that'd ^ow 
the grapes and the flower-beds came to please 
you, my lord. It's a lucky chance thnt ever I 
heard those gentlemen talking in the mews, 
please your lordship." 

" Chance happens to all," answered the peer, 
sententioasly ; but to turn it to account is the 
gift of few." 

His lordship, returning home, gazed glooinily 
on the hues of his vast parterres ; he visited bis 
vineries, and scouted at the clusters; he 6aiD> 
moned his head gardener-~a gentleman of the 
highest repute for science, and who never spoke 
of a cowslip except by its name in Latin. To 
this learned personage my lord communicated 
what he had heard aad seen of the beniimaQt 
effects of charcoal, and produced in proof a mag- 
nificent bunch of grapes, which he had brought 
from the squire's. 

**My lord," said the gardener, scarcely glanc- 
ing at the grapes, "Squire -^— 's gardener 
must be a poor ignorant creature to fancy be 
had discovered a secret in what is so well known 
to every profess<.d horticulturist. Professor 
Liebig, my lord, has treated of the good effect of 
charcoal dressing to vines especially ; and it is 
to be Explained on these chemical principles"— 
therewith the wise man entered into a profound 
dissertation, of which his lordship did not un- 
derstand a word. 

" Well then," said the peer, cutting short 
the harangue, since you know so well that 
charcoal dressing is good for vines and flowers, 
have you ever tried it on mine P " 

** I can't say I have, my lord; it did not 
chance to come into my head." 

" Nay," replied the peer, "chance put it into 
your head, but thought never took it out of 
your head." 

This is a long story to get to the point ot 
the last sentence, but it very happily illustrates 
the difference that exists in human beings. 
Soma seize knowledge as it comes to them from 
observation, and use it to great advantage, while 
others may know ten times as much, but not 
be able to do anything with it. All such 
should be trained early in life to put their 
knowledge, whether of health, of business, of 
law, medicine, or agriculture,^ to use. The habit 
once formed, would aid them all through life. 
Parents, see to it that your boys and girU do 
not gather knowledge from these pages this 
year only to possess, but to put to the test. It 
is an excellent thing to make every thought 
valuable in our pursuits of life. . Then only is 
it of real value to us. 
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Eating and Drinking 
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vpFXT to wr, tlie getting of which i» mn 
^^ involnntary effort that in the main takeo 
nre of itself, food is of most importaace of any 
cf the wants of the hody. The first we mnst 
Uvo e^ery moment of our lives, the latter we 
must provide for, at short and regular inter- 
nals. In the early history of mankind, when 
haman life was worth less than now, people 
paid little attention to the quality of their food, 
Ifcing content to eat what they oould get, and 
U satisfied if the quantity was sufficient. In 
^mj parts of the world this is the case still, 
a; in Africa, where Bushmen and Hottentots, 
while they live, in the main, simply enough, do 
cot object to gormandising on dead elephants, 
fnakes, and most disgusting carrion, if they can 
und snch food. The same ^is true of the Esqui- 
maux. The demands of their climate are only 
•ttisfied hy food rich in oil and fat, hy which 
animal heat 'is supported. Civilization, how- 
ever, has peculiar wants, and civilised people 
are not content to live like the savage — indeed, 
<^ould not They demand, not only hotter do- 
'^'i&g, edncation, and houses, hut hetter food, 
in order that civilisation may go on rapidly 
and with the least friction and loss. That 
there may he the least loss of life, and that the 
physical and mental development of the race 
ciay be equal to the demands of the age, it is 
necessary that the quantity and quality of the 
tood bo the very host possihle, and such as is 
■idapted to the wants of the hody. The wants 
of an Esquimaux are few. Their great want 
U warmth. Their food gives it to them. The 
vants of the civilized man is not only warmth, 
but strength of hody, flezihility of limb, beauty 
of person, and power to think and feel. He 
'^annot get all these in high degree from blub- 
^cr, or meager food. He requires abundance 

f the very best. A few only secure this. A 
^it majority of the people on the globe live 
cf^gerly, poorly. In our country, which pro- 

i'ices a great profusion of the beet food, three- 
'' arths of the people live little better than Caf- 
H or Hottentots. Why is this P Mainly he- 
> acie the true value of good food is not yet 
^lU understood. 

FUKCnOKS OP FOOD. 

Why do we eat at all P Why do all the ani- 
mals on the globe, from the most simple worm 



to the highest, most civilized man, depend for 
life on food and drink P Why is a child hun- 
gry, and if deprived of food .for an hour be- 
yond the allotted time, ravenous for something 
to eat P Why does a hard-working man enjoy 
his food so well, and want so much of it P Why 
do great men and powerful thinkers wsnt to 
eat so abundantly P It would seem as if a large 
part of the work of the world is to supply food 
for the people P Why so many millions of 
acres of land devoted to agriculture and horti- 
culture P Why so many more farmers produ- 
cing food than' people of any or all other occu- 
pations P Simply because food is so important, 
and its functions in the body are so necessary 
to life and health. What then is the great of- 
fice that food performs for usP Let us see. 
Food performs these functions : 

1. It furnishes material with which to con- 
struct the hody. To the child this is very 
necessary. It would forever remain a babe, in 
stature, if this was not so. The food it imbibes 
from its mother's breast increases the child's 
bulk ; and if properly fed till maturity, a large, 
powerful hody is the result Farmers increase 
or diminish the size of their domestic animals, 
within a certain limit, by increasing or dimin- 
ishing the amount of food supplied to them. 
The size, within constitutional limits, to which 
a child may attain is, to a great extent, de- 
pendent on the supply of wholesome food it 
can digest. Abundance of food, coupled with 
plenty of air, exercise and sleep, and the size 
and development is far greater thsm when the 
food is scanty. Farmers sometimes, by feed- 
ing, produce enormous development of the 
bodies of oxen, sheep and other animals. This 
abnormal development, however, is not desira- 
ble in human beings, and should not be sought 
for ; but a normal development is desirable, and 
is the legitimate aim of every parent for his 
child, and person for himself. 

2. StiU another function of food is to sup 
ply the waste that goes on in the body from 
its daily wear and tear. This varies greatly 
with difiiarent persons, and with the amount of 
work done. Great workers wear out and use 
up every day several pounds of the blood and 
tissues of the body. New food is demanded to 
ake its place, to make good this loss. Those 
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who work but little require loss food. A month 
of sickness sometimes wastes away a third of 
the weight of the body. The patient becomes 
thin, emaciated and bony. But a hearty appe- 
tite and plenty of food soon restores it to its 
full size. There are some men of powerful 
frames who, if they do a hard day's work, 
waste many pounds of their avoirdupois, and 
must cat as mach to make it up. Small work- 
era, and lazy, idle peop!e, eat less ; and there 
arc a few, mainly corseted and inactive young 
women, and foppish, idle young men, who waste 
very little of the tissue of the body by effort, 
and consequently eat but little. It is, then, no 
bad sign to see healthy people eat heartily — 
tbey must do it to work and live. 

3. Still another function of food is to main- 
tain animal heat. So important a function is 
this, that it has been computed ,that four-fifths 
of the food of the body is used to maintain its 
temperature of nearly one hundred degrees. If 
any one would appreciate the heat-producing 
power of his food, let him go without eating 
in cold weather for a day, and still continue 
exposing himself to the weather, and he will 
learn that a good meal will do more to warm 
his body than clothing, or fire. It furnishes 
the fuel which, consumed or burned in the 
body, maintains a comfortable temperature. 

4. The last and most wonderful property of 
food is to furnish to the body strength. 
Strength comes in no other way. When plants 
grow they store up the energy of the sunshine, 
and when we consume these plants, that energy 
is transferred to our bodies. It manifests itself 
in many ways. First, in the form of motion, 
the ability to move from place to place, or lo 



move other things from one place to another. 
Then in the form of sensation, feeling, seeing. 
hearing and thinking. The ability to do any 
or all of these things is conferred by our food 
Thought, motion, heat, as manifested in the 
body, is all conferred by food. The body has 
the peculiar power of abstracting these thinga 
from bread and meat. Go without food, and 
all these functions of the body gradually die 
away, and life becomes extinct. Perhaps this 
point may be made more clear by an illustra- 
tion. You give your child a good hickory bov 
and arrow. He bends the bow on its fitrtoi;, 
adjusts the arrow and pulls ihe string back ?. 
few inches. Now what has ho done P Why 
simply stored up in the bow a part of the 
strength of his arm. Now how did he get that 
strength P The sunshine of last summer stored 
it up in the bread, meat and potatoes he ate for 
breakfast. His body has the power to unfasten 
this force and apply it to bending the bo\r. 
When he lets go the string the arrow flies 
away, and the force is, so far aa he is concerned, 
lost. The food we eat does for us what th*' 
coal does for the engine on the railroad train, 
it ftimishes the motive power, only the body h 
a living machine and can think and feel, which 
the engine cannot do. 

Now we see why we eat. It ij, first, to in- 
crease the size of the body ; second, to supply 
the waste or loss by the daily wear and tear ; 
third, to maintain a proper degree of warmth 
for the body, and ; fourth, to supply the energy 
by which we move, think and feel. 

In our next article we shall go still further 
into the subject. 
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On the Town. 



BT RIOHABD BSKB.T STOOBABD. 

THE lamps are lighted, the streets are full, 
For, coming and going, like waves ot the sea, 
Thousands are out this beautiful night ; 

They jostle each other, and shrink from me. 
Men huiTy by with a stealthy glance, 

Women pass with their eyes cast down; 
Even the children seem to know 
The shameless girl of the town. 

Hated and shunned, I walk the street. 

Hunting— for what?— for my prey 'tis said; 
I look at it though in a different light, 
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For this mighty Bhame is my daily bread— 
My food, my shelter, the clothes I wear, 

Only for this I might starve or drown; 
*J he world has disowned me — what can I do 

Bat live and die on the town! 

The world is cruel. It may be right 

To crash the harlot; bat, granted so, 
What made her the gnilty thing she is ? 

For she was innocent once, you know. 
'Twas love!>--that terrible word tells all! 

She loved a man, and blindly believed 
Uis vows, his kisses, his crocodile tears — 

Of coarse the fool was deceived ! 

What had I to gain by a moment's sin, 

To weigh in the scale with my innocent years. 
My womanly shame, my rained name, 

My father's corses, my mother's tears? 
The love of a man ! — It was something to give. 

Was it worth itP The price was a soul paid down- 
Bid I get a soul, hU soul in exchange? 

Behold me here on the town ! 

"Your guilt was heavy," the world will say, 

And heavy, heavy yoar doom must be ; 
For to pity and pardon woman's fall 

Is to set no value on chastity. 
You undervalue the virgin's crown, 

The spotless honor that makes her dear." 
But I ought to know what the bauble is worth,. 

When the loss of it brings me here. 

But pity and pardon? Who are you 

To talk of pardon, pity to me? 
What I ask is justice, justice, sir — 

Let both be punished, or both go free. 
If it be in woman a dreadful thing, 

What is it in man, now? Come, be jvst;- 
(Remember she falls through her love for hnn^ 

He through his selfish lust!) 

Tell me what is done to the wretch 

Who tempts and riots in woman's fall? 
His father curses, and casts him ofi*? 

His friends forsake? He is scorned by all? 
Not he; his judges are men like himself, 

Or thoughtless women, who humor their whim: 
"Young blood," "Wild oats," "Better hush it up;" 

They soon forget it — in him! 

Even his mother, who ought to know 

The woman nature, and how it is won, 
Frames a thousand excuses for him, 

Because, forsooth, the man is her son! 
You have daughters, Madam, (he told me so,} 

Fair, innocent daughiers — " Woman, what then T* 
Some mother may have a son like yours. 

Bid them beware of men! 
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I saw his coaoh in the street to-day, 

Bashing along on the aunny aide, 
With a liveried driver on the box.* 

Lolling back in her liatlesB pride, 
The wife of his bosom took the air. 

She was bought in the mart where hearts are sold ; 
I 'gave myself away for his lore, 

She sold herself for his gold! 

He lives, they say, in a princely way,* 

Flattered and feasted. One dark night 
Some devil led me to pas) his house; 

I saw the windows a blase of light. 
The masic whirled in a maddening round, 

I heard the fall of the dancers' feet ; 
Bitter, bitter the thoughts I had 

Standing there in the street! 

Back to my gaudy den I went, 

Marched to my room in grim despair. 
Dried my eyes, painted my cheeks. 

And fixed a flower or two in my hair. 
Corks were popping, wine was flowing, 

I seised a bumper and tossed it down: 
One must do something to kill the time, 

And, fit one's self for the town. 

I meet his boy in the park sometimes, 

And my heart runs over toward the child ; 
A frank little fellow, with fearless eyes,| 

He smiles at me as his father smiled! 
I hate the man, but I love the boy, 

For I think what my own, had he lived, would be 
Perhaps it is A« who comes from the dead — 

To his father, alas! not me! 

But I stand too long in the shadow here; 

Let me out in the light again. 
Kow for insults, blows, perhai>0; 

And, bitterer still, my own disdain. 
I take my place in the erowded street, 

Not like the simple women I see — 
You may cheat them, men, as much as you please, 

Ton wear no masks with me! 

I know ye! Under your honeyed words 

There lurks a serpent; your oaths are lies; 
There's lustful fire in your hungry hearts, 

I see it flaming up in your eyes! 
Cling to them, ladies, and shrink from me, 

Or rail at my boldness. Well, have you done? 
Madam, your husband knows me well. 

Mother, I know your son. 

But go your ways, and I'll go mine ; 

Call me opprobrious names if you will; 
The truth is bitter^think I have lied; 

"A harlot P*' Tes! but a woman still! 

God said of old to a woman like me, 
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*' Go. nn no mote,*' or jour BiUiM lie ; 
Bai yoQ, yon nAngle Hia merdlbl words 
To "go And on till you die!" 

Die*— the word has a pleasant sonnd, 

The sweetest Fve heard this many a year. 
It seems to promise an end to pain; 

Anyway, it will end it here!] 
Suppose I throw myself in the street? 

Before the hones would trample me down. 
Some wonld-he friend might snatch me np, 

And thmst me iMck on the townl 

But look— the river 1 From where I |stand 

I see it, I almost hear it flow, 
Down on the dark and lonely pier — 

It is hut a step — I can end my woe! 
A plange, a splash, and all will he o'er, 

The death-hlack waters will drag me down, 
Qod knows where! But no matter where. 

So I am off the town! 
( We pnUiah this touehiog poem hj ih* spedAl requeit of w&wtnl of our •ntaeriben, vbo uo saxiou to preaerro 
01 COOT .mimt fonn. It wu flnt printed in iht Goldtn Age nearly tvo yean ego. -Editos.] 



Tobacco— Its Effects on fhe Human Gonstitutiooi Physical, Intellectual and 

Morali 



BT JAMBB COULTBB LATABD, U. B, 



" TobMoo It an Indian weed. 
Which fhnn the deril doth proceed* 

It picks ytmr pookete* Inirni yoiar olotbee. 
And makes a chimney of yonr noee." 

Old Rhyme. 

n^HEBE ]s a plant which is instiDctively 
-^ avoided hy erery member of the brute ere- 
>-ion. The horse will not pasture on it, the ox 
^ill not graze on it. the ass will not feed upon 
It, the goat will not browse on it, the mule^> 
*M eats briars and thistles—wiU not eat this, 
ihe hog will not root about it, even the birds 
^l not light upon it ; no animal but man will 
•^Ten touch it Yet this plant, which is so uni- 
^enally shunned by every member of the ani- 
°i&l kingdom but man, is by him esteemed a 
ioxnry, and is a daily solace to thousands, yea, 
to millions of the human family, all over the 
world— from the Laplander, amid arotio snows, 
to<*the naked negro panting on the Line;" 
from the btrthplaoe of the human race in the 
^^ to the uttermost limits of ciTilixation in 
the Weit—nay, farther ; for its kingdom is not 
bounded by civilisation, it is used alike by civi- 



lized and by savage, by the European and the 
Hottentot, the peer and the peasant ; its sway 
is only limited by the limits of the species, and 
its empire is co-extensive with the human fam- 
ily itself. 

That plant is tobacco. We might have said 
that weed, but that ia a term unknown to Bot- 
any. It is an appellation indicative of re- 
proach, contempt and disgust. Just as when 
we wish to speak of a man in terms of con- 
tempt, we call him a fellow. And ff there is 
any one member of the vegetable kingdom more 
hateful and disgusting than another, that one 
is tobacco— of which, says a talented and pop- 
ular divine of our own times : " If there ever 
was a weed whose roots went down till they 
drew sap from below, that weed is tobacco." 
And there are those— members of the anti-tobac- 
co league, too— who object to this term as a mis- 
nomer. '^ " For," say they, "it was created by 
Gk>d, and hence must be very good." The par- 
ticular purpose it serves in the economy of cre- 
ation we cannot, ]>erhapB, very satisfactorily 
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explain." Neither can we tell why briars and 
tboms were created, nor the deadlj upas tree, 
nor snakes and] toads ; hut we may rest as- 
sured that it was never intended that we should 
use any of these things to our hurt, 

HISTORY OF TOBACCO. 

attempts have been made to prove that to- 
bacco was known to the ancients. And this 
from the fact that mention is made in ancient 
history of the operations of smoking and snuff- 
ing. This, though it proves that man — ever 
prone to evil — did, at an early period, as he has 
done since, resort to tbe smoking of narcotic 
herbs for the purpose of procuring sensual en- 
joyment ; yet there is no evidence to show that 
any of the herbs so employed was tobacco. The 
snuff used was not the snuff of tobacco, but 
sneezing powders, otherwise called stemuiato- 
riea ; which were employed — at first, at least — 
medicinally. 

No, tobacco is a native of our own America. 
How long before the discovery of this country 
by Oolumbus it was in use among the natives 
we have no means of knowing ; but we know 
that very soon thereafter, it was carried through 
the agency of commerce to all parts of the known 
^oxld. ''As the discovery of America cursed 
Europe with tobacco," says a noted English 
statesman, " who can tell whether the discovery 
has been more of a blessing or a curse ? " 

The history of the introduction of tobacco 
into common use affords a striking illustration 
of the impotency of human laws to control the 
inclinations of mankind. In most countries its 
introduction was signalized by the passage of 
rigorous laws interdicting its use. In some it 
was classed with adultery, and treated as fel- 
ony. In others, separate tribunals were ap- 
pointed for the trials of offenders in tobacco. 
And in all, punishments the most ignominious 
and severe were awarded to the culprit. In 
Constantinople any Turk caught in the act of 
smoking was placed upon an ass, with his face 
toward the acimars tail, and his nose trans- 
fixed with a pipe, and thos conducted through 
the streets. In Russia the penalty was— for 
the first offence— the knout; for Ihe second, 
death. In Papal countries excommunication 
was the penalty, and the offender was anathema 
viaranatha. 

Yet these measures, severe as they were, all 
failed of their intended effect, and tobacco tri- 
umphed over its enemies at last. It is now cul- 
tivated wherever it can be grown with profit, 
and consumed whetevcr it can be obtained ; oc- 
cupying in its production land eqaal in extent 



to whole kingdoms, and employing in its cul- 
tivation, manufacture and sale armies of men 
and women, and untold millions of capital ; and, 
worst of all, destroying to an incalculable ex- 
tent the health and lives of its votaries. 

EZTSITT OF IT8 USB. 

Various estimates have been made as to what 
proportion of the inhabitants of oar globe, rel- 
atively, use tobacco, opium, haschish, and other 
things of that nature ; but as these differ widely 
in their results, we give none of their figures. 
It is all speculation at best— mere guees-work. 
But however much authorities may differ in 
this matter, upon one point they all agree, and 
that is, that of all the various substances re- 
sorted to by mankind for the purpose of pro 
caring sensual gratification, tobacco is by far 
the most extensively employed — to an extent 
greater, in fact, than that of all the rest com- 
I bined. Turkey and China have their opiam. 
India and Persia have their haschish, the East- 
em Archipelago has its betel nut, Siberia it? 
fungus. New Grenada its thorn apple, Bolim 
and Peru have their cocoa, and the islands of 
the Pacific their hava ; but all the world h&s 
tobacco. 

These facts, taken in connection with another 
fact, namely, the almost universal prevalence in 
individuals of all nations, both civilized and 
savage, of a craving for intoxicating beverages 
of some kind, have led some to argue the exist- 
ence of an instinct, a nataral appetite for these 
things, which makes their use, therefore, a no- 
cessity, and their moderate employment an ad- 
vantage. We can only see in them, however, 
an additional evidence of the depravity of hu- 
man nature, and of man's estrangement from 
his God. Man was created pure and holy, bni 
ho has sought out many inventions, the only 
tendency of which has been to degrade him 
from his high estate ; and of these, the use ot 
rum and tobacco are prominent examples. 

The amount of tobacco consumed through- 
out the world is astonishingly large, and what 
is more, it is increasing, and in a ratio far ex- 
ceeding the increase in population. As to the 
amount consumed in our own country we can- 
not give it precisely in pounds, as to do so would 
involve an elaborate calculation from certain 
statistics of the tobacco trade, which we have 
up to this time failed to obtain ; but we can 
say that the lowest estimate we have yet seen 
of its value is $50,000,000. The quantity con- 
sumed in Great Britain is 24,000,000 pound?, 
producing a revenue of of over £1,000,000. In 
France it is 44,000,000 poundb; in Austria, 
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!^ 1 000,000 pounds, etc. It i« a principal tooice 
of revenue to every continental state. In 1866 
Austria smoked 1,900,000,000 of cigan, nearly. 
liussia raises 25,000,000 pounds of tobacco for 
I :ne consumption. 

We may give oar readers some slight idea 
f the quantity of tobacco used in this oonn- 
isy by stating that a single Arm in the city of 
Xl vr York paid to the government for the month 
ci September (1867) a revenue tax of $123,000. 
Its average monthly tax for internal revenue is 
»7er $100,000. The shipments of snuff by this 
boa« to one town in North Carolina amount 
to 100 barrels a month, or 1,200 barrels an- 
T.3&Ily. And this is but a tithe of the tnuf 
njrfcW sold by one firm. The wonder is, what 
../ < omes of It all P 

In the North the snuffing is said to be done 
r/.'^tly by foreigners and old women. In the 
Sjuth it is used for the purpose of dipping. As 
" U is a practice which is confined, for the most 
; irt, to the Southern section of the Union, and 
>, therefore, comparatively unknown to Korth- 
> m readers— we dare say wholly so to many 
<A tbtm — it is proper that we should in this 
:»3^ give a more extended notice of it, as it 
< xikU in the late slave States. Of all the meth- 
rJs of using tobaccO| this is at once the most 
rilthy and disgusting* Confined to the female 
^^x, "Qod's host gift to man,** this fact seems, 
to a sensitive and refined mind, to give it added 
icatbaomeness. 

The dipper seats herself with her box, or bot- 
tle of the precious stufl^ and her swab-stick— 
isoaUy a green twig, three or four inches in 
1* ogth, well chewed at one end, io order that 
i'ut muff may the more readily adhere — this, 
(rer and anon, she dips into her box, and thus 
conveys to her mouth the filthy dust, rubbing 
well her gums and the inside of her cheeks at 
the same time. If in company with a friend, 
m then passes to her the bottle and mop that sh o 
may do likewise. This fs considered a delicate 
^i of courtesy ; the same as when one old 
toper asks another to take a drink out of his 
vhisky bottle. 

Sometimes the ladies of a! neighborhood meet 
t3g6ther and hold circles for the purpose of en- 
joying in company a social dip, and discussing 
the affairs of their neighbors at the same time, 
tr.c same as at an old-fashioned tea party. Mar- 
ried ladies and bright vonng girls, each lovely 
Ix.lle with her snaff-box and swab-stick — some- 
times all use a common snuff-box — dipping 
^nnff and retailing tit-bits of scandal. 

Wehave said that snuff-dipping was mostly 
confined to the women of the South. Yot it is 



not wholly so. Although one of the peculiar 
institutions of that section of our country, and 
having its origin there, the practice has spread 
outside its original domain, and within the last 
fifteen or t:7onty years has come to be some- 
what common in some parts of the North, 
especially in the city of New York, and adja- 
cent portions of New Jersey, where it is in- 
dulged in, not by the poor and ignorant alone, 
but, as we are informed — ^in New York at least — 
by genteel and high-bred ladies in the fashion- 
able walks of life. In New York it is known 
by the euphonious appellation of tmntt-digginff. 
In New Jersey it is knoim as snuff- rMMm^. In 
the latter region the practice, as it exists, is in 
all essential particulars the pame as at the South. 
But in the city of New York, instead of met?t- 
ing with others to indulge in the disgusting 
practice, the snuff-taker retires to the privacy 
of her own chamber to enjoy the sensual de- 
light in secret The filthy powder is deposited 
on the inside of the lower lip by means of a 
peculiarly shaped horn or silver spoon. The 
article of snuff used is one manufactured ex- 
pressly for ^diggers' use *, and is a mixture of 
high toast Scotch and other snuffs, to which is 
added a certain proportion of salt, pearlash and 
other pungent ingredients, with a view to en- 
hancing its stimulating qualities. Its exact 
composition is a secret, and known only to the 
trade. As to the quantity sold in New York 
for this especial purpose we cannot very well 
tell the aggregate amount ; but one shop in the 
Bowery sells 100 pounds a week, and another 
on Broadway sells three times as much. Each 
digger consumes from a quarter of a pound to 

a pound per week. 

iTobe Coniinued.) 



Lbt TJb havb Light. — It is easy to prove 
that light is a vital stimulant, and absolutely 
essential to healthy life. Oive a plant all the 
conditions of growth — a proper soil, tempera- 
ture, moisture, and air, but withhold light, and 
though it lives for a time, it becomes pale, fee- 
ble, loses function, and finally dies ; under these 
circumstances its reproductive powers are always 
lost. Place a man or animal in similar condi- 
tions, and wo shall have similar results. A grobS 
injustice is dene to criminals, and frequently to 
the insane, by depriving them of light No 
one can be reformed by darkness. If the poor 
of our cities are to be elevated in the scale of 
humanity, the first step is to open broad ways 
for the admission of sunlight into our tenement 
houses, and construct windows so that direct 
sunlight may reach every portion of the rooms : 
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Now, children, tot anotlier leHon. I did not 
toll you Ia>t montli wb«t it wm to be abont 
Ton lee it was my buij month, mi I had no 
time to tbink ahont it. I wu thinking all the 
while about what I sbonid get other people to 
»yin the Hbbilh thii year, and wondering 
bow I aoald get Dew lubtoriben, and enoh other 
tbinga an editor bac to do. Ai none of yon kre 
oditon yet, I don't believe yoDhnow how mnch 
we who are, have to think about oni work. It 
would be very euy for ns to cat pieces ont of 
other papers and jontnals to fill np oar pages; 
hut it is not BO eMy to think of all the things 
that oagbt to be said, la left unsaid. It is wotk 
that moat be dona eouoieotionsly. Otherwise 
we might print matter not only worthless, bat 
ontrae. I picked np a health jooraal the othtr 
dtiy, edited in a sort of dsp-daih way, and 
foand a most oarioas ignoranoe on the part of 
its editor ahont many thing*. For ioilanoe, he 
printed an article in which he Mid that foods 
wore divided into three kinds ; one kind he said 
was the carhonatee, another kind was the ai- 
tntes, and the third kind was the phosphates. 
Yoa may nerer see this table; but if you do, 
let me tell you that there is not one word of 
truth in it. And yet many papsra have printed 
it, sod one or two writers have pat it iato 
books. Let na see about it fur a moment. 
What sort of a food woald a oitrate be F Salt- 
petre is a nitrate, and this table said that 
wheat contained soms fonrtoen per cent, of ni- 
trates. If it did you coald not eat a mouthful 
of wheat bread. It also said that lome kinds of 
food contained sixty or seventy per cent, of cac- 
bonatee. Now marble and limestones are car- 
bonates, hnt as nncb of it as this in the food 
would lie rather heavy on the sloinacb — don't 
yon think so F If yon leant snch nonsense as 
this you will have to onlsam it again, and this 
will be a great loss of time. 

This lesson will be about the brain and 
nerros. Take a looking-glan and look at yoor 
head. What do you see ? Eyes, ears, the fore- 
head and a mass of hair. Bnt what do you sap- 
pose is inside of the headP It is not empty, 
hnt fall. Suppose you were to out through the 
bard bone that goes all over the head, what 
would you findf— an empty cavity.) ;By no 



means, bnt a large mass of matter, called biain. 
The next time yon have a cbanoe to see a fish 
or chioken killed, by and get the brain out and 
see how it looka. Now hero let me tell you, 
that the most wonderful work done in the body 
is performed by the organ which lies out of your 
sight; socloselyhiddenawayin the cavity of the 
skulL The stomach digests food, the lunge take 
in the air, the heart cironlates blood, the musclrs 
move the body bom place to plaoe; hut the 
brain thinks and feels. It is the king that 
rules and govenu the rest of the body. What 
other organs do, is in the end dons for the brain. 
The brain and its norves hold all the other or- 
gans to their work, and moke them act in unison 
and harmoay, instead of in disorder. Ferbaps 
yon do not know that you bate two bnins, or 
that this organ is double ; but it is so. Xhe two 
halves lie.Bide by side in the skulL 



Now what doestbe brain do that Is so wonder- 
ful f Let us see. Perhaps one of the most enrioug 
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things it doee is to remember. Yesterday you 
played marbles with your cousin and were badly 
beaten ; to-day you remember all about it and 
prefer to play with somebody else. Last week 
you went to see your Aunt Mary, and ate too 
mach chicken pie, and was sick, and will never 
forg^et it. Last year you had all the sweet pears 
you wanted, for the first lime in your life, and 
will remember it as long as you live. A year 
or two ago yon learned how to read, and now 
yoa remember how, and take great pleasure in 
it. Memory is very necessary to all of us. A 
tree does not need to remember, for all it has to 
do is to stick to the soil, and grow and bear 
frait It does these things because it cannot 
help it ; but if a tree had to learn to read or 
write, or go on errands, as you do, then mem- 
ory would be as necessary as to you. Suppose 
you were to learn to read one day, and could 
not remember it till the next, what a trouble it 
would be. It makes your mother a great deal 
of trouble now, sometimes, because you forget 
where you put your hats or thimbles, and keep 
her hunting them for you more than she likes. 
Memory can be cultivated and improved so it 
will remember almost everything, or allowed to 
languish so it is worth almost nothing* There 
is a man in Ohio somewhere who can remember 
what kind of weather they had where he lived 
every day back for over thirty years, and what 
work he did on any particular day. l<'or in- 
stance, if you were to ask him what he was do- 
ing on the 27th of October, 1849, he would say 
whether that day was Friday or Monday, and 
that he was husking com or digging potatoes, 
and be right about it, too. When the brain is 
injured memory is injured. One of the first 
symptoms of injury is a loss of memory. 
Healthy people remember better than sickly 
ones ; so keep well. Another thing the brain 
does is to form Judgments of things. Even a 
child can do this. Let me show you how. You 
have before you two pictures; now tell me 
which is the best one ? This, do you say P 
Well, you are right ; you judged correctly. It 
is a great thing to have good judgment, so as to 
decide which course it is best to take. Every- 
body must be a judge, more or less. Suppose 
yon owned a handsome dog and another boy 
wanted to buy it of you, and offered you a dol- 
lar for him. Would you take it P You would 
have to judge whether the dog or the dollar 
was worth the most. Suppose yon sold the dog 
for the dollar without asking your father's 
opinion; and then when he found it out he 
should tell yoa the dog cost fifty dollars. Then 
I should say your judgment was poor. Suppose 



one of you girls was to go to the store to buy a 
bonnet, could you judge as to the quality and 
fitness of it so as to buy one your mother should 
approve of. You remember the story of Frank- 
lin, who paid too much money for a whistlot 
don't you P It is a good thing to have a good 
judgment. You will be obliged to use it a great 
deal in the course of your lives. 

Another thing the brain does is to reason 
Reason compares one cause with another and 
forms a oonclusipn. You are walking through 
a field and see a hole in the ground. How did 
it come there ? You begin to reason about it, 
and find out. Was it made by a squirrel, or a 
wood-chuck ; or dug by a boy, a man, or dog P 
You must collect the facts and reason it out. 
Suppose in going through your father's garden 
you should find a box of toys. You would be- 
gin to wonder how they came there ; and sup* 
pose, in reasoning it out, you should come to 
^he conclusion it fell down from the sky. That 
would be poor reasoning. Such a thing could 
not be. It would be much more likely that 
some boy laid them down to pick a flower, or 
fruit; or watch the bees gather honey, and then 
went off and forgot them. It is a good thing to 
know how to reason well. Eeason and judg- 
ment go together, and help each other. There 
are a gpreat many other things the brain does, 
which I will not tell you about now. 

The brain is a very large organ, and in a fiill 
g^wn man weighs between three and four 
pounds. It is held in a thick, bony cavity, 
called the skull, and cannot be easily injured 
by blows from without. It takes a great deal 
of blood to keep it in action ; just as a saw-mill 
needs a great deal of water to turn the wheel. 
It is the business of the stomach to prepare ma- 
terial to make this blood ; and if you eat enough 
of the best kind of food it will keep the brain 
supplied with blood, and you can rememben 
judge and reason much better than when the 
blood is poor and thin. 

Take good care of your brain and nerves ; 

avoid all bad habits, all secret vices that sap 

the strength of this organ ; for it is the pride i 

the glory of manhood. With a good brain and 

a good body you can make your way through the 

world most royally ; without them — especially 

the brain— you will be the sport of knaves and 

sharpers, jostled this way and that in the battle 

of life, and at last come out at the little end 

of the horn. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Wheie is the brain T 

S. Why ia it hidden from sight and held in a bony 
cavity T 
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3. WbAtdoes the brain do ! 

4. How many brains have yon T 

5. What part of the body remembers T 

6. What part judges T 

7. What part reasons T 

8. What happens when the brain is injured f 



0. What is meant by judgment! 

10. What by reason T 

11, What does the brain weigh ! 

13. Does It take much blood to make it go f 
13. What about the care of the brain ! 



i^*^ 



How to Exercise 



THE philosophy of exercise is summod up in 
a sentence. It is the art of keeping well. 
In the country means of exercise are always 
available. Moreover, country people are not 
subjected to the burry, the pincb for time which 
makes minutes worth a price in gold, that so 
breaks up the healthy babits and breaks down 
the constitutions of city people. In our cities 
and large towns the practical difficulty has been 
to find an exercise which shall be cheap, acces- 
sible, and complete enough to meet all the needs 
of the system, and at the same time require 
but a small portion of each day for its practice. 
The gymnasium has failed because, however ex • 
cellent it may he, it requires two hours to get 
an exercise which shall reach and call into play 
every muscle and fiber and joint of the whole 
body ; and men who had but ten minutes to 
bolt their dinner in cannot a£ford to take even 
an hour of the best time in the day to swing 
Indian clubs, and knock dumb bells together, 
and swing in a ring and leap upon a mattress. 
The bowling alley la good, but only partial in 
its effects, while its accessories are usually ob- 
jectionable. Horseback riding is doubtless 
better than most methods of exercise yet de- 
vised, if not the best of all ; but it is practically 
unavailable to three-quarters of the people who 
need extra exercise most. We cannot help 
envying the man who can quit his business at 
four or five in the afternoon and ride on his 
horse through the fifty miles of the Central 
Park, and over the fine roads of Westchester or 
of Kings; but only one man out of fifty can 
have that privilege, and that is unavailable in 
stormy days. The outside of a horse may be 
the best thing for the inside of a man, as Theo- 
dore Parker used to say; but the horse is a lux- 
ury that only the few can hope to own, and 
none but fools will hire at our city prices. 

We have tried almost every kind of exercise 
yet invented, but have found no single method 
which combines so many important advantages 



as the Butler Health Lift. After a year's trial 
we are satisfied that it is the nearest approach 
yet made to a method of exercise which is suited 
to all wants, and adapted to all circumstances 
and constitutions. It requires, at the longest, 
but half an hour of time. It may be graduated 
to the condition and needs of any person at the 
time he takes it. It calls every joint and sin- 
ew and fiber of the whole body into play. It 
gathers up and re- distributes the blood through 
the veinous system until its quickened oircula* 
tion is felt to the finger-tips. It leaves the sys- 
tem in a refreshed and heightened condition. 
It tends to accumulate strength, and steadily 
builds up the body in new vigor and elasticity. 
It increases working capital, and the ability to 
endure the strains incident to the exposures 
and vicissitudes of business and professional 
life. It is the most convenient, concentratcU, 
complete and perfectly satisfactory method of 
exercise yet discovered or devised ; and after 
a year's trial of it, with marked advantage, we 
are only too happy to commend it to business 
men, and ministers, and women, as an inven- 
tion admirably calculated to prevent those lapses 
and derangements of the system to which we 
are so liable, and from which we suffer so 
much, and to keep it at the highest working 
point. The machine itself is exceedingly sim- 
ple of construction, and can be easily operated, 
and it can be used in the counting-room or at 
home. And a half hour of exercise wisely ta- 
ken in this way will be equivalent to two hours 
of walking or practising in an ordinary gym- 
nasium. What we urge is that exercise, of Bomo 
sort is a necessity, and where the occupations 
of life afford but little vigorous exercise it must 
be sought elsewhere, in artificial ways. Those 
who want to live the most while they live, and 
do their utmost in the easiest way, and for the 
longest time, will most exercise their wita iu 
leming how best to exercise their limbs. — 
J^, W. T. Clarke in Goltbn Age. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

aAXJiOOUTATlOir. 

L Do ebildTen erer beoome hallaoinated, and 
▼hat 13 a hallucination f 

A98WSB. — Hallncination 10 from the Latin 
word haUuemari, which means " to he deceirud." 
It is a morbid error of one of the sentes. It is 
the seeing of things thai do not exist ; seeing 
tbem in the imagination only, and depends on 
disordered perception. Nerroos children are 
liable tosafler from it ; and so are healthy ones, 
too, for all that We once had a patient, a 
most cultivated and heaatifal woman, who was 
hallucinated and saw all manner of beautiful 
forms and creatures about her. When a child 
8be would amuse herself by the hour in playing 
^ith tnTisible children. Few, however, snlTer 
90 iOTerely as this ; but multitudes of children 
hare a mild form of hallucination in the night, 
and think they see things in the dark when they 
do not It results from largo cautiousness and 
error in judgment. A child may wake up in 
the night, and the merest speck between the 
edges of the eyelids may be magnified to a 
monster, a white cloth on a chair be thought a 
ghost, and a creak of the bed be magnified into 
the tread of a fiend. It requires great good 
tense on the part of parents to assure such chil* 
dren that it is nothing. Such hallucinations 
often result irom the stories children hear about 
ghosts and hobgoblins. It is a shame that par- 
ents or nurses ever tell them to children. It is 
said that the mother of Dr. Livingstone, the 
famous African traveler, never told him any 
ghost or spook stories, and that he attributes 
his fearlessness among the /African tribes mainly 
that as a child he never knew fear. Sometimes 
hallucinations are the result of going to schools 
where the hot-boose pressure system is in 
rogue. Dr. Kuight gives a case in point, but it 
is only one in a million. 

** A frail, delicate girl at school had ten 
studies I A system of marking was rigidly en- 
forced, 100 being the maximum of good recita- 
tions, or perfection in recitation. A monthly 
report was sent home. All institution and so- 
cial influences were brought to bear to stimulate 
perfection. This girl was obliged to send home 
one report in which it was announced to the 
parents that she lacked 2.100ths of perfection 
in one or two studies. She accompanied it wit 



a letter of regret and self-condemnation, and 
expressed her determination to send better re- 
turns in the future. Alasl before the next 
month disease had claimed its legitimate victim. 
and that poor, overtasked brain was enjoying 
such a period of rest as only the delirium of 
fever afibrds. 

*' What unparalleled outrage or unmitigated 
humbug attends much of this so-called educa- 
tion of our youth ! 

*' Our children need to receive ' that sound 
education which should consist in the literal 
educing of the faculties of the mind, of a count- 
eracting agency to the instincts ; one which co- 
ordinates the faculties of the mind, which gives 
exercise to reason and judgment, at the same 
time that it xepresses without ignoring the in- 
stinctive part of our nature.* Precocity is an 
actual danger, and should not be fostered as a 
wonderful evidence of talent.'* 

A PBRFEOT HARHIAOB. 

II. Is there such a thing as a perfect mar- 
riage P 

A5S. — Tliere are few perfect things in this 
world. There are few perfect marriages ; 
but still there must be some so near perfect that 
we may properly call them so. Theodore Park- 
er says that a perfect and complete marriage is, 
perhaps, as rare as perfect personal beauty. 
Men and women are married fractionally ; now 
a small fraction, then a large fraction. Very 
few are married totally, and they only after 
some forty or fifty years of gradual approach 
and experiment. Such a large and sweet fruit 
Is a complete marriage, that it needs a very 
long summer to ripen in, and then a long winter 
to mellow and season it. But a real happy mar- 
riage of love and judgment, between a noble 
man and woman, is one of the things so very 
handsome that if the sun were, as the Greek 
poets fabled, a god, he might stop the world in 
order to feast his eyes with such a spectacle. 

WA8TB OF LIPB. 

III. Is not the waste of life in war greatly to 
be dreaded, and on this account should not 
health reformers be opposed to war P 

Ams.— The Earl of Derby says, " People talk 
very loudly about the waste of lives in war, I 
wonder to how many people it has oocurred 
what is the waste of lives in peace P I doubt if the 
most sanguinary battle that was ever fought, in 
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ancient or modem histozy, has carried off nearly 
as many human beings as die in England in 
every one year, £rom purely pre rentable causes. 
Now that is the state of things around us. Of 
course we cannot change it in a day, but we can 
modify it. This institution, of course, can do 
but little ; it is only one among many, but it is 
one of a thousand agencies which earnest and 
philanthropic men are bringing to bear for the 
purpose of remedying this great eyil.'* 

LABOB AND HAPFINBSB. 

IV. A subscriber writes, " How can we who 
labor ever be happy P If I had leisure I could 
be, but I am sure I never can enjoy life while I 
must work every day I live for bread and cloth- 
ing. Can you solve the problem for me ? " 

Ans.— We know a few persons who have 
nothing to do. They don't like it We advise 
you to exchange places with them. It is won- 
derful to what an extent people believe happi- 
ness depends on not being obliged [to labor. 
Honest, hearty, contented labor is the only 
source of happiness, as well as the only guar- 
antee "of life. The gloom of misanthropy is 
not only a great destroyer of happiness we 
might have, but it tends to destroy life itself 
Idleness and luxury produce 'premature decay 
much faster than many trades regarded as the 
most fatal to longevity. Labor in general, in- 
stead of shortening the term of life, actually 
increases it. It is the lack of occupation that 
annually destroys so many of the wealthy, who, 
having nothing to do, play the part of drones; 
and, like them, make a speedy exit, while the 
busy bee fills out its day in usefulness and 
honor, 

CHXSTNTJTB. 

V. Will you tell me whether yon consider 
chestnuts wholesome or not ? 

Am 8. — We consider them quite wholesome. 
In New York they are mainly eaten roasted or 
boiled, but where the teeth are sound, so they 
can be masticated thoroughly, they may be eaten 
raw if preferred. The Food Journal says : 
*'This abundant fruit may claim a place, not 
equal to that of the haricot certainly, but still 
an important place amongst the substitutes for 
potatoes. The roasted chestnut is well known 
in England, but in France and other countries 
it is an important article of consumption. There 
are two kinds of chestnuts in general use, the 
wild variety, known in Franoe as the ehataiffne 
dea boitf and the great cultivated nut called 
marron. The former are small, but very cheap, 
while the latter are large and highly nutritive. 



The sale of roasted chestnuts in Paris is enormous, 
and is principally carried on by Savoyards, who 
come from their mountains for several months 
to roast and sell what are amusingly called by 
the Parisians winter twallows. But the chest- 
nut enters regularly into the French euuine ; 
it is Dsed to make stuffing for turkey, and from 
it is made a puree^ named after the great 
Cond6, who was a famous goumut as well as a 
general, which is eaten ¥rith many dishes in 
place of mashed potatoes, and is much liked by 
those who relish a certain amount of sweetness 
in such preparations. Boiled chestnuts are 
also eaten largely in some districts; connoisseon 
adding a little butter to them when cut open, 
but utterly repudiating salt with them. In 
Corsica they form a large part of the food of 
the country, and in the south of France and in 
Spain they are largely consumed. The chest- 
nut certainly ranks among the most whole- 
some and nutritious fruits, and deserves more 
consideration than it receives in English 
houses." 

We may add, that the French chestnuts do 
not at all compare with the American in sweet- 
ness. 

SPXOTAOLBS. 

yi. Are spectacles of recent invention F 

Ans. — The following answers this question : 
On a tombstone in Florence is this inscrip- 
tion, " Here lies Salvino Armato d'Armati, of 
Florence, the inventor of spectacles. May God 
pardon his sins. The year 1318.' 
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WELLS ITBAB OBAVBTABD8. 

YII. If a well is near a graveyard,' is the 
water injured by it F 

Aks. — This depends on the character of tho 
soil. If it is gravelly or porous, it might be. 
If clay intervenes there would be little danger, 
unless the well is very near. In no case should 
it be within 500 feet of any yard. 

COirSUMFTtOR. 

ym. Is consumption catching F 

Airs. — This is an interesting question. It has 
been best answered by Dr. Richard Payne Cot- 
ton. He states that tho Consumption Hospital 
of Brompton, with which he is connected, was 
opened in 18i6, with ninety beds, which, ten 
years later, were increased to two hundred. 
These have been constantly occupied. During 
this long period but one nurse has died of 
phthisis, and she was a poor creature, whose 
husband had deserted her, and who had long 
endured from other causes, also, much anxiety 
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and physical exhaastion. The serrices of the | 
XLoraes have generally been unusually pro- 
longed, and their health, as a rule, remarka- 
bly good. Of those now resident, two have 
serred in the hospital seventeen years, one thir- 
teen, etc The two oldest nurses haTs recently 
died of old age and general decay, after having 
been long superannuated. 

The gallery maids, engineer, dispensers and 
othen, an show a like record of freedom from 
plithisis. Of the staff of physicians [and as- 
Bittant physicians — nineteen in number^— only 
one has been affected with phthisis, and he was 
a yonng man of delicate and phthisical aspect. 

The writer does not believe in the contagious- 
ness of consumption, though he admits that 
cases now and then occur in which the disease 
has been developed in widowers or widows un* 
der circumstances apparently favoring the doc- 
trine of contagion. The cases he has met have 
chiefly occurred among women. They do not, 
in the opinion of the author, support the the- 
ory of contagion. The union of husband and 
wif9 is not only a religious and social, but also 
a physiological one. It has often been remarked, 
for example, that after a variable period of 
married intercourse, the one person is seen to 
resemble the other, not only in manner and 
habit, but in features and expression. The off- 
spring, too, of second marriages have been of- 
ten observed to resemble in feature and charac- 
ter the ^husband or wife of the previous union. 
If certain natural and healthy peculiarities can 
be imparted from husband to wife, or vice versa, 
there is every reason to believe that morbid 
diseases, peculiarities and tendencies may be 
equally imparted. There is another and less 
obscure way, in which we may fairly conclude 
that phthisis may be conveyed from husband 
to wife. A phthisical father may communi- 
cate to the fcetua in utero a consumptive taint, 
which may thus be transmitted to the mother, 
just as we know is often the case with second- 
ary syphilis. It may be due to such ciroum- 
itanoes that phthisis, arising apparently from 
contagion, occurs more frequently in women 
than in men. Dr. Cotton believes, therefore, 
that in one or the other of these ways— either 
by transmission through offspring, or by a mys- 
terious and inexplicable connection between 
husband and wife, phthisis may sometimes be 
developed in either of them, and that we need 
not resort to zymotic influences in explanation 
of such an occurrence. 

In view of the hospital statistics above re- 
ferred to. Dr. Cotton asks, " Must it not appear 



to all believers in the doctrine of phthisis origi- 
nating in a special and contagious poison, that 
a residence in the Consumption Hospital, and 
long continued working in its wards, is a very 
good way, indeed, not to catch the disease ? 

TBA DBUinEAIlDS. 

IX. Do people ever get drunk on tea P 

Ans. — Yes, in one sense they do. Dr. Ar- 
lidge, one of the Pottery Inspectors in Stafford- 
shire, has put forth a very sensible protest 
against a very pernicious custom, which rarely 
receives sufficient attention either from the med- 
ical profession or the general public. He enya 
that the women of the working classes make 
tea a principal article of diet, instead of an oc- 
casional beverag^. They drink it several times 
a day, and the result is a lamentable amount of 
sickness. This is no doubt the case, and as Dr. 
Arlidge remarks, a portion of the reforming 
zeal directed against intoxication might be 
wisely diverted to the repression of this very se* 
rious eril of tea tippling. Tea in anything be- 
yond moderate quantities is as distinctly a nar- 
cotic poison as is opium or alcohol. It is capable 
of ruining the digestion, of enfeebling and dis- 
ordering the heart's action, and of generally 
shattering the nerves. And it must be remem- 
bered that not merely is it a question of nar- 
cotic excess, but the enormous amount of hot 
water which tea bibbers necessarily drink is 
exceedingly prejudicial both to digestion and 
nutrition. In short, without pretending to 
place this evil on a par as to general effect with 
those caused by alcoholic drinks, one may well 
insist that our teetotal [reformers have over- 
looked, and even to no small extent, encour- 
aged a form of animal indulgence which is as 
distinctly sensual, extravagant and pernicious 
as any beer-drinking or gin-swilling in the 
world. 

PSFSIH. 

Z.What is pepsin made from, and is it a 
poison? 

Akb. — ^The pepsin of commerce is obtained 
from the stomach of the pig, by scraping the 
mucous membrane of the fresh stomach with a 
blunt instrument after it has been roughly 
cleaned of its contents, the resulting mixture is 
mucus and gastrio juice being dried and pul* 
verized. 

It is said that the pigs are kept for some 
time without food, until their appetites are rav- 
enous, when they are placed where the most 
savory meal is steaming under their snouts, 
but are prevented by mechanical obstacles from 
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gotting at it. Not only do their " motiths wa- 
ter/* bat a secretion of gastric jaioe takes 
place in conseqnence of the mental impression, 
and it is daring this condition that they are 
killed. The gastric jaice being free from food, 
is thus obtained in a purer state and, it may 
be, in larger quantity than if taken from a 
stomach containing food. 

Pepsin is not a poison, but a good article, and 
may be considered a hygienic or physiological 
remedy, pepsin being really the principal 
agent in stomach digestion. 

A mother's IKauXRT. 

Xr. A mother anxious aboather son, whom 
siie has just sent off to college, asks : '* What 
can I do to inspire him to take oare of his body 
as well as his mind P 

Ans. — Send him only to those institutions of 
learning where physical as well as mental de- 
velopment are looked after. See to it that his 
board inp;-house is a good one, and that he has 
good food in abundance. The student needs a 
more nutritious diet than the common day 
laborer. His brain cannot be sustained in vigor 
on a meager diet. He must decarbonize his 
blood by free exercise in the open air. He 
must secure regular relaxation, and have eight 
hours good sleep. The brain demands rest 
more than the muscles, and the expended forces 
can be recuperated by rest alone. Above all, 
he must avoid all unnatural stimalants, and 
shun all dissipation and excess. If he exercises 
prudence in these matters be may be physically 
strong, healthy, clear-headed, and mentally 
soand. If ho is impradent he will be sickly, 
mentally feeble, and a failure all round. 

TOBACOO 8TATI8TIC8. 

XI E. I expect to discuss the tobacco question 
this winter. Please give me all the important 
tacts yon can in a brief space. 

An8. — The following statement compiled by 
a man who has given much attention to the 
subject, comprises probably aboat what you 
want : '' It is estimated that nearly 300,000,000, 
or about one-fourth of the entire human fam- 
ily, use tobacco. It is oaed by men of every 
nation, civilized and anoivilised, old and young, 
learned and unlearned, rich and poor, saint and 
sinner. Christian, Turk, and heathen. No pope, 
prince, president or king wields a scepter over 
so wide an empire. It is computed that the 
whole number of smokers, snuffezs and chew- 
ers consume 500,000 tons of tobacco annually, 



or 1,000,000,000 of pounds weight. The ex- 
penditare of time, labor and money laid out, 
one way and another, for tobacco, is prodig- 
ious. The aggregate of aU these that onter 
into the raising of the weed ; the making of it 
into plugs, snuff and cigars; the transporta- 
tion, the buying and selling, and using, is a 
problem for mathematicians that know how to 
compute figures that rise beyond milliont. 

The time spent by a single individual in 
taking chews, and lighting and puffing pipes, 
would, if properly improved, in many instances, 
be sufficient to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of several useful sciences. Multiply this by 
the whole number of tobacco-users, and it will 
amount to centuries of precious time consumed, 
not only in useless, but hurtful and degrading 
practices. The labor in producing tobacco and 
preparing it for use is amazing. Five and a 
half millions of acres are cultivated for this soil- 
impoverishing crop throughout the world. In 
one great tobacco factory in Seville, Spain, 
6,000 young girls are employed in a single 
room. In the city of Hamburg 10,000 per- 
sons, many of them women and children, are 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars. A print- 
ing press is occupied entirely in printing labels 
for the boxes of cigars and other matters con- 
nected with the immense tobacco busineds of 
that city. 

HTOIEKB FOB POULTBt. 

XIII. J. B. wishes to know how to rid his 
poultry houKC of insects, and to keep his fowls 
from g^wing sickly. 

An8. — ^There is but one method, and that is 
by perfect cleanliness. The use of carbolic acid 
will enable you to kill the parasites. Wash 
the walls with carbolic acid and water, and 
sprinkle it over the floors. One part of acid to 
twenty of water, is the best proportion. 

Dr. Emerson gives recipes for preparing this 
powder for disinfecting and other purposes. 
As a whitewash for walls, for protection against 
insects, bugs, etc , he says : '' Put three ounces 
of carbolic acid in twelve quarts of lime water, 
and whitewash the walls of the poultry house 
well with this wash, and no living parasite will 
then be seen — their death is inevitable. A 
weak solution may be made to wash fowls in : 
one part of the acid to sixty parts of warm 
water, let it cool and then dip the fowls in un- 
til the feathers become thoroughly wet and the 
solution reaches every part of the body. Af- 
terward place the fowls on clean, dry straw, 
where the sun will reach them, antil they are 
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dry. Another form in which it is recommended 
to use it is a soap. These soaps are for sale 
by Tarioos mannfactnrers, and have a high rep* 
atalion for cleansing animals and the cure of 
skin diseases. A mode of making this soap is 
a; follows : Dissolve three ponnds of common 
bir soap in hot water, add two to four ounces 
')f c&rhoiie acid, according to the strength de- 
pired. Allow to cool, as usual in making hard 
i>oap. As these preparations maybe bought 
r^ady prepared, and as carbolic acid is by no 
moans a safe article to keep about the house, 
vTb would advise persons to buy rather than at- 
t<:(npt to make them, except in the case of white- 
«iafa, when they must get the pure article and 
dilute it. 

tlTPAXT XOBTAXJTT. 

XIV. In what city in America is infant mor- 
\ility moft excessive f 

Ax«. — Chicago. In the year 1843 the death 
rite of children under five years was only 29 
I'cr cent, of all the deaths ; but it has slowly 
ri^^n till, in 1860, it had risen to 63 per cent. 
Next to Chicago stands St. Louis, where last 
>( ar the death rate of children under five years 
vas ul per cent, of the entire mortality. New 
York city is almost the same as St. Louis, and 
ID the year 1871 it was greater, that being an 
exceptional year, and amounting to over 77 
lor cent Next to New York stands Balti- 
icore, with a percentage of fifty per cent, and 
tUn Cincinnati and Philadelphia with forty- 
vix per cent., and New Orleans with forty-three 
por cent. Providence, B. I., shows only thirty- 
beren per cent., but that city has made sanitary 
knowledge a specialty, and in that way done 
much to make child life more safe. What can 
our friends from the small country towns re- 
port us on this subject P 

BAD AIR IS BOOXfl. 

Does an ordinary gas burner or candle pol- 
lute the air very muoh ? 

Avs. — Yes. It has long been settled that 
the leading cause of the frequently unhealthy 
londition of air in our houses, even where the 
•abilities for ventilation are ordinarily good, 
>i&s heen the over-abundant generation of car- 
Mc acid gus. To the sonroes of this genera- 
tion little attention has been paid in this coun- 
^i though in Europe, and in Germany par- 
ticularly, it has been made the subject of re- 
puted experiments. One point especially has 
been developed by these investigations, namely, 
that the light produced by ooal gas exerts an 
injurious infiuence on the air to a greater ex- 
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tent than is generally supposed; which sug- 
gests the fact that the brighter the illumina- 
tion— >that is, the more numerous the gas burn- 
ers, the worse the air must be in a given 
apartment. 

From experiments made by Dr. Zocb, an able 
Bcientfio man, it follows that the quantity of car* 
bonic acid gas in a room of the capacity of 
2,540 cubic feet, with a single gas flame of or- 
dinary brightness, may rise to the proportion 
of three parts to the thousand. Strange as it 
may seem, it was supposed that this quantity 
was possible only in hospitals, prisons and gar- 
risons, and other crowded, or badly ventilated 
habitations. Though the quantity of carbonic 
acid may be taken as an indication of the im- 
purity of the atmosphere, it is not to be left out 
of sight that in ordinary illumination two other 
gases — carbureted hydrogen and carbonic ox- 
ide—although in muoh smaller quantity, are 
produced, which are even more poisonous than 
carbonic acid. If one single flame is sufficient 
to impregnate an atmosphere with three parts 
per thousand of carbonic acid gas, what then 
shall be said when it is considered that, in an 
ordinary parlor as many as three burners are 
kept constantly lighted for flve and six hours, 
and that with an inferior quality of gas P To 
what else shall we attribute the impediment to 
breathing, the dry heat in the throat, the tick- 
ling in the larynx, and the dry, fatiguing cough 
to which individuals are liable when compelled 
to remain for a great length of time in bril- 
liantly lighted rooms P 

Be it said here, that the new system of illu- 
mination^- with supplying the gas jeta artifi- 
cially with the oxygen required, is free from 
these objections. In the first place, the air is not 
robbed of its oxygen, which is so essential to res- 
piration ; secondly, there is as much light pro- 
duced by one burner as otherwise with five; 
the quantity of carbonic acid formed is, there- 
fore, less in the same proportion. Thirdly, 
combustion being more perfect, there can be 
no escape for either carbureted hydrogen or 
carbonic oxide. We may add, in conclusion, 
that by the latest improvements of Mr. Tessii) 
du Mothay, the products of combustion con- 
sist merely of watery vapor ; so that, in a san- 
itary point of view, this system may unreserv- 
edly be pronounced superior to any now in 
use. 



Hb who receives a good turn should never 
forget it; he who does one should never re- 
memberit. 
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THE TWO THIETX6. 



A SieOian Story. 



In Sioily« the Btory goes, 
Two rogues espied a Bimpleton 
Leading his asses to a &ir, 
In a long line, tied one by one. 

And this the way in which they went : 
The halter of each quadrnped. 
Tied to the tail of one in front, 
"With open mouth, the rastio led. 

The bolder robber slipped the noose 
Ph>m the last ass, and took his place ; 
As they had planned, he followed on 
With heltered neclc and woeful fhoe 

The yonnger robber, by the can 
The stolen ass led guide aside ; 
Of oords a halter soon was made, 
And then the thief began to ride I 

When he was fairly oat of sight, 

The haltered robber gave a groan. 

The peasant turned. " Ho I Where's my ass T 

What are yon doing there alone T " 

<• Hnsh t** Mid tbe rogue, <* I wcu your ass I 
Por my ill deeds, 9t Anthony 
For three long years condemned me so I 
My time is up just now, you see.*' 

The peasant gaped. *' For three long years 
Tou*Te been an aest Then get you gone I** 
"Thanks,** said tbe robber. <• I will try 
To mend the mischief I have done.** 

Reachi n g the ftir, the peasant saw 
His stolen ass, without a doubt. 
The thief had got him there for ssle, 
Taking a course more xtmndabout. 

Olcee to the an the rastio drew, 

And whispered through his half-closed hand.* 

«« Ah, ba 1 Borne other deviltry 

Yoa*ve done again, I understand.*' 

Then toning to the thief, he said ; 
Look out and sell him when you can; 
Bntnottome. Iknowtoo mnchl 
He seems an ass, but is a man ! " 

A crowd soon gathered, and he told 
How his whole trouble came to pass. 
They heard him through, then jeering cried.* 
*' You seem a man, bat are an ass I ** 

Biohard 8. Grecnoaghy 



lote'8 lesson. 



I. 

Quoth I unto Love, " Not now, 

X have other work to do i 
Men who battle in the world 

Can have little work for you. 
When my ingots all are stored, 

And my ships are oome from sea, 
I will lay aside my toil 

And make company with thee.** 

II. 
*< Ah** Love answered me, lUl strong. 

With its unabashed, pure eyes, 
•«8are this life la not so long ; 

Take your chance before it flies. 
Some one pines, all patiently. 

For my treasures true and dear .* 
It is just a woman's heart 

You have vowed to keep, sincere." 

m. 

** True,** quoth I, **my friend, but life 

Galls for sterner stuff than this ; 
And I have no time just now 

For woman*8 constant kiss. 
But the years will come, I ween. 

When we two, beside the hearth. 
Will be lovers, all the same 

With no stint, or loss, or dearth. 

IV. 
So I wrestled long with life. 

Till it brought its gold to me ; 
In the ofllng, ihir and blue. 

All a^ ships oame home from sea. 
But, alas 1 1 sat alone, 

And the earth was black and bare ; 
There was naught to share my gain 

But a woman's empty chair 1 

V. 
And the lips, neglected thus. 

Are no longer there to kiss ; 
There Is nothing left to me. 

But a little head to miss. 
And I sit and sadly say. 

All ships might sink at sea* 
Life might strip all else away. 

If it gave JUr back to me. 

Bertha Ewranton Pool. 
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Her friends are good women and fiutbital men. 
Who seek for the true and uphold the right ; 

And who shall proclaim her tlie weaker, when 
Her very preeence puts sin to flight! 

She reads the hereafter by the here , 
A beautiihl Kow and a better To Be ; 

In life is all sweetness, in death no fear— 
You waste yoor pity on such as she. 

Lucy lAroom. 
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"Ts U« difi Bt th* ifM it •"•th Iradh : 
To the inl(hl of tlw itoaBt It >ddetb Mnntth ; 
It ltnbnnthsbMrt,itbri^t«ithBilKht; 
Tu like qiulbi( t, (oblct ol monlug Uxht.** 
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i9-K«*«0U ■■« ■! Ktertjt laetptfr"!! «i» MffU^iK 
y r>™v Am cnAi to Tn Hikud or Hulth ihd 



TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

BT K. C. HOLBBOOK, If. 0., BBITOB. 



New Yeib*b CoxpiuiEinB. — With eaeh 
rtcTurinK Kew Tear'i Dftf it Itu foi ages leen 
the ctutom for friend* uhI Deigbbon in arerj 
'iTitiz«d and, for ouglit we kooir, in nToge 
"nntriea, to addreaa ewb otherin tanua of mn- 
idtl <;ood wishing. It ku long been Ihe praC' 
'. » nf Ibe editor* And pabliihen oI Tbb Hn- 
iLS or Health to adopt tbii beautiful euatom, 
-□d extend their kindeat greetings to hosts 
<i! reader* in every part of tb« world. Why 
sWuId we not t We are, tbangh we may i 
liiLTc met, not Btrangen bat friends. An editor 
:iid pablisber always feelthemselTei on friendly 
lotms witb their reader*, and oni " Happy New 
Vi'ar" a addressed to friends, not strangers. 
There are IhoM who think it sinf ol to be happy, ' 



but the originator of " I wish yon a happy new 
year," did not think so. He believed at least 
in a happy new ye«r, if not in a happy year. 
For onr part, while w« think happioeai not the 
great end of life, it is important enough to war- 
r«iit onr doing something to attain it Happi- 
ness U the product of the right action of all the 
facnlUes of body and mind. There is a low or* 
der of pleasure that oomes Irom dissipation, hut 
happiness does not come from it. Happiness 
comes from the highest dsrelopment and nn- 
folding of all the faculties of the body and 
mind, and the perfectly happy man, if such can 
be found, will, we think, he the good man. It 
is just as laudable, then, to seek happiness as 
goodness i for the former is the result of the 
latter. As ours is a Herald of Health, wo may 
be excused if wa state onr conviction that one- 
of the most direct ways to attain happiaess is 
to maintain physical health. It ii after alt a' 
very great satisfaction to be healthy. ThongR- 
health sione will not insure happihcaB, it is- the- 
foundation of It. Even a rery slight depsrtmrs 
from health makes people unhappy. Last night 
yon did not sleep well ; to>day yon are morose, 
and yon apeak harshly to your child and nn- 
Idndly to hosband or wife. The night before- 
yon slept eight hours, and howkindlyyoQ felt 
all the next day toward every human being — 
how happy every moment. Tour liltle boy has 
cold; how unhappy he is, and poevish and' 
•oBt. Ton have the toothache, or indtgeetioo 
and happiness comes not neat yon. The surest' 
way, then, to behappyis to keep well; and the- 
way to keep well is to obey the laws of health ; 
and if yon have not already done so, what bet- 
tor time can there be than on New Year's Day 
to begin to bo happy by keeping yoor body in ■ 
the best condition t 

UakRIAOE Am LOROXTITV. — I'ttB HXH' 

ALD or HBAI.TH has always mainttuned, and emi-- 
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sent men have apparently prored it by facts, 
that married people on the whole lire longer 
than anmarried onee. Herbert Spencer, how- 
ever, (Mr. Spencer ib an nnmarried man) has 
written an article against the theory. He says 
that, " Clearly as the figures seem to famish 
proof of some direct casual relation between 
marriage and longeyity, they really furnish no 
proof whateTer. There may be such a relation ; 
bat the evidence assigned forms no warrant for 
inferring it. We have but to consider a little 
the circumstances which in many cases deter- 
mine marriage, and those which in other oases 
prevent marriage, to see that the connection 
which the figures apparently imply is not the 
real connection. "Where attachments exist, 
what more frequently decides the question for or 
against marriage P The possession of adequate 
means. While some are so reckless as to marry 
without means, yet it is undeniable that in very 
many instances marriage is delayed by the man, 
or forbidden by the parents, or not asMuted to 
by the woman, until there is reasonable evi- 
dence of abitity to meet the responsibilities. Of 
those men whose marriages depend on getting 
the needftil income, which are the most likely 
to get the needful income P Those who are 
best, physically and mentally — the strong, the 
intellectually capable, the morally well bal- 
anced. Often bodily vigor achieves a success, 
and therefore a revenue, which bodily weakness, 
unable to bear the stress of competition, cannot 
achieve. Often superior intelligence brings 
promotion and increase of salary, while stupid- 
ity lags behind, ki ill-paid posts. Often caution, 
self-control, and a far-seeing sacrifice of present 
to future, secure remunerativa offices that are 
never given to the impulsive or the reckless. 
But what are the eflEbcts of bodily vigor, of in- 
telligence, of pmdenoek on longevity, when 
compared with the eflbcts of feebleness, of stu- 
pidity, of deficient self-control P Obviously the 
first farther the maintenance of life, and the 
•eoond tend toward premature death. That is* 
the qualities which, on the average of oases, give 
a man an advt&tage in getting the means of 
marrying, are the qualities which make him 



likely to be a long liver; and conversely.' 
Mr. Spencer is a clear-headed man, and hiM 
arguments have force. They are all summed 
up in these words : The healthier people are the 
ones who marry, and of course thoy will live 
longer than the unhealthy ones. Mr. Spencer, 
why did you not let the world know about this 
before P We are inclined to believe there arc 
two sides to this question. Sickly people prob- 
ably live longer single than they would mar- 
ried, if marriage brings with it all the cares and 
responsibilities it usually brings. Health? 
people however long they might live unmarried, 
live longer in pairs. It is natttral they should. 
with perhaps rare exceptions. If yon don't be- 
lieve it reader, try it 



Thx Hot Saks Bath. — A correepond- 
ent of the Medical Times and Gaxette says, 
" Fresh from the enjoyment of a delicious thez^ 
apeutical novelty, and being, as I believe, tbe 
eorpu$ viU on whom the first experiment has been 
made in London, I beg to call the attention of 
my professional brethren to the hot sand bath 
which has been established by Dr. Conradi, at 
22 Aberdeen place, Malda hill. 

" The patient is introduced into a warm, com- 
fortable room, in which is a bath, fsnoed round 
with curtains, filled Irith sand heated to about 
100<* to 120«. In this a longitudinal groove (I 
will not say grave) is scooped to reodve the pa- 
tient, who is wrapped in a sheet, and so pro- 
tected from contact with the sand. There is a 
comfortable pillow for the head. 

"Then the bath operator gradually covers 
up feet, legs, arms and trunk with the warm 
sand. A bucket of hotter and one of cooler 
sand are at hand, so that the temperature can 
be adjusted with the greatest nicety. The feel- 
ing of warmth is very agre eab le, and the weight 
of the sand is just enough to oause a pleasant 
sense of oompressioD and support After an 
hour's delightful repose^ ^e patient rises, u 
refreshed by a duioing of hot water, and goes 
away refreshed. 

«The effect is very different from that of hot 
water, and still more from that of hot air of 
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8teftin« There wte whachMj no oommotioa of 
tlie beart» nor any of ilie griUing eObot on the 
windptpe wbieh 1 haTo espenenoed in other 
bethe. Altogether, it eeemi « good thing when 
we vant to prodooe meeenred penpixmtion end 
reliere eongeetion of the internal organs." 



BiCK PoTAToss. — Ihuing the winter 
and epring potatoes b^gtn to grow old and de- 
cay, when they heoome paitienkrly nnwhole- 
•ome. Never eat one of theae» If there is any 
taint about them, any had taste or smell, nerer 
pnt thea in yonr stomach. People in the 
country do not snfler so mnch from inability to 
get good potatoes as people in the dty do. In 
the city th^ are expoeed so much to oold, and 
heat and light, and get so braised that they 
are new so good as when they come from 
the farmer's cellar. While on this snbjeot we 
will give onr readers a receipt for raising whole- 
some and delieions potatoes. Choose a soil that 
is dry and sandy, loam if possible ; bat any 
ioil will do except where it is positively wet 
With a plow mark ont yonr fnxrows three and 
a half £wt apart, and eight or ten inches deep. 
How fill this farrow loor inches deep with 
thorongfaly rotten oak tan bark, or ohipnmnaiv, 
on which is a good sprinkling of salt. Over 
thk spread the soil half an inch thick, and plant 
the best varieties of potatoes. Stiiotly £»llow 
this mle, and nntritions and delieions potatoes 
will be the result Try it and you will be richly 
refasA lor snhscribtng for oar journal lor 1878, 
if yon should not leam another thing. 



Womx lOB ScisvcB to Do.^-We 
all onr men and women of science would stop, 
if only for one single year (though we think 
ten years would be better), hunting for new 
comets, strange fish, undisoovered specimens of 
fosul animals and plants that it matters little 
whether they ever see the light or not, and try 
and disoover and teach the laws of health and 
wholesome living. We need more eminent 
names in this department of labor^ mora inteL 
leety move of the eeieotiilo spirit We some- 
limes think tiiai the department of hygiene is 



too much in the hands of men who don't know 
anything about it, with here and there excep- 
ticos. Very few people, educated or ignorant, 
know how to eat and drink and bathe and dress 
to the best advantage. Suppose Agamis, for 
example, should let the fbh alone for a few 
years (I am sure they would be glad) and devote 
his splendid talents to showing people which arc 
the best foods to eat to give us the most itrongth. 
Suppose Tyndall should give up disoumingthe 
pnycr guage, and show us how to guage our 
drink. Suppose Huxley should let compara- 
tive anatomy alone for a year, and find out all 
he can, and tell us about the rearing of chil- 
dren, and so on till aH our men of science 
were busy ; what a revolution would be wrought 
in our ways of life I They won't do it, however ; 
they sre wedded to their idols. Let them go. 
With another generation we ihaJl have more 
and better laborers in this field. And the time 
will come when every man and woman will 
know what are the laws of health as well as 
how to say the multiplication table. 



Abtificul Iyobt. — ^William M. Well- 
ing's patent for the manufacture of artificial 
ivory has lately been extended by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents lor seven years. The article 
is composed of ten ounces of white - shellac, 
four and a half ounces acetate of lead, eight 
ounces of ivory dust, and five ounces of cam- 
phor. The ingredients are reduced to pow- 
der, heated and mixed, then pressed in heated 
molds into sheets or other desired forms.— 
Am§rkaH Ckemiti, 



Too Much Midczkb.— -The New Bed- 
lord (Mass.; lleroury says the medicine-chest 
of one of the abandoned Arctic whalers was 
broken open by some of the natives, who thinks 
ing they had found a prise, proceeded to swaU 
low the contents of all the botties. The survi- 
vors described the resnlt as startling, for the 
doses were too large for the constitution of 
even an Esquimaux. Several o^ the oarUkers 
died, and others wanted tP| but couldn't 
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Painlessksss nr Childbibth, — Dr. J. 
Steinback Wilflon, of Atlanta, Gku, pabltshei in 
The Medical and Surgical Journal an essay 
read before the Georgia State Medical Asso- 
ciation last year— on Parturition not neccs- 
aorily a Painful Process— and cites many 
cases in point where the patient has followed a 
hygienic method of living, and nearly or quite 
escaped suffering. We are glad that Dr. WiU 
son has brought this question before the phy- 
siciansi for it is one that, in most cases, they 
know very little about His methods are those 
which any woman can follow out for herself, if 
she has the disposition, by the aid of a kind hus- 
band. They consist mainly in proper dress, diet, 
exercise, rest and the proper use of the bath — 
especially the sitz bath. Those who wish to 
see this subject fully discussed will find Dr. 
Wilson's paper timely and useful. 



Death ov Hobacb Gseelet. — Long 
before this number of Tbb Hbbald ov Hbalth 
reaches our readers the tragic story of the death 
of Horace Greeley will be read, and re- road, in 
every cottage and hamlet, in every factory and 
shop from one end of the land to the other. It 
aeems almost useless for us to add to the kindly, 
the touching words that hare fell from the lips of 
eloquent speakers, or flown from the pens of 
gifted writers. Probably no living American 
was so well known. His name was a familiar 
word among the poorest as among the greatest. 
He had been the greatest of teachers, and there 
are but few who do not owe him something for 
the aid, the valuable help he gave in the forma- 
tion of their characters. He was, perhaps, the 
most industrious man living. In almost every 
field of thought he was a vigorouji worker. As 
an advocate of temperance he had few equals. 
Agriculture owes him more than it will ac^ 
knowledge. As an editor he was chief among 
the thousands. New and liberal thoughts 
found in him a ready champion as soon, some- 
times before they possessed sufficient maturity 
to produce their best results. He was a great 
and a good man. Not the greatest, for, thank 
God, there is no greatest man, none who in all 



respects towers above his fellow men ; but he 
was a great man, and greatest in his goodness. 
He is gone. We shall all miss him. There is 
none to fill his place, not one. The nation 
mourns his loss. And yet we must not grieve 
too sadly, for the world moves on even when 
her greatest sons die. Thrones and principali- 
ties pass away, but progress never. The les- 
son of the life of Horace Greeley is a grand 
one. It has, and will still inspire young men 
and young women to brave words and deeda for 
justice, kindness, and brotherly love ; but shall 
we learn no lesson in his death P Was it not 
a premature death P His parents lived to be 
ninety. His own frame was magnificent, and 
his health splendid. His habits, too, were sim- 
ple and pure. He ought to have lived to be 
four score, at least Why did he not P Did 
the doctors kill him P Did he die of grief, of 
disappointment ; of excessive strain of the nerv- 
ous system P Who can tell P We know this, 
at least, that he returned from his Western 
tour, where he spoke almost continuously for ten 
days to throngs of people, making in one day 
seventeen addresses. It is true, they were short, 
but into them he threw an immense amount of 
feeling. And who does not know that pure, in- 
tense feeling uses up life faster, and brings on 
nervous prostration more surely than cold, vig- 
orous thought P It is dangerous to feel intensely 
too long, and too deeply at a time. Human 
nature cannot bear it. Then, as he returned to 
New York, to his everlasting credit be it ever 
said, he went to the bedside of his dying wife, 
over whom he tenderly and lovingly watched 
night and day for four weeks more ; sleeping 
but little during all this time. And then, im- 
mediately after this, the anxiety of the pend- 
ing election and the defeat. The inability to 
sleep during this long period of watching be- 
camA chronic. The brain gave way, and life 
soon departed. It was an aocumulation of 
causes, coming one after another in quick suc- 
cession, any of which alone could and would 
easily have been borne. We know nothing of 
th» treatment he received. It may have been 
good or bad. We certainly shall not condemn 
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it without Icnowing what it was. There wm 
enough without it Aod here is the great le9> 
son we would urge on our readers. No man, 
however gifted physically, can hear such her- 
enlean strain. Hr. Greeley's brain was Im- 
mense. His hat would g^ oyer the ears of most 
men. And it was an active brain, too, and not 
a dull and sluggish one, that could not take on 
excitement Hen with great heads and actiye 
nerrous systems, must not so lire but that 
sleep will come daily to repair the great waste 
of the orer-taxed body. Is it possible for great 
men, mail with such responsibilities on them, to 
do this? Many think not. Perhaps they are 
right ; but, except in rare instances, we think 
they are wrong. At any rate, the world has 
lost a man it can ill afford to lose, because the 
laws of life and health were not, perhaps could 
not, be obeyed. Let no one who has learned 
noble lesions of life from the liying Horace 
Greeley, forget also to learn a lesson in his la- 
mented death. 



QosBT. — *' There ia a questioiL I would 
like to haye answered through the medium of 
your jouraal. I haye long been an adyocate of 
abstaining from meat eating, belieyiug that wa 
can not partake of the healthiest meat without 
taking into our systems the impurities of the 
animal — the worn-out, eflete particles of matter, 
all the constituents of perspiration that haye 
not been eliminated from the system, but are 
ererj moment of their liyes working their way 
out through the tissues. And, belieying fur- 
ther, that tissues of our bodies would be heal- 
thier and longer lived when made from grains, 
▼egetables, etc, ' firbt handed from the earth,' 
than when made up of material, a portion of 
which 18 already partly worn out by the ani- 
mal in his own flesh, together with the hydro- 
carbonaceous products of disintegration which 
all tkah contains. 

*' Now vegetables flourish well, grow strong, 
and even rank, from soil fertilised with guano, 
manufactured from pig-pens, or human excre- 
ments. 

" The question I would ask is this : While all 



flesh contains the impurities which are daily 
being eliminated in the form of perspiration, do 
plants, vegetables, tubers or grains derive im- 
purities from fertilizers used on the soil, or 
from anything by which the atmosphere may 
be chaiged f If they do, axe these impurities 
rendered innoxious by any change effected by 
the plant, or do we receive them as we do those 
contained in flesh ? B. 0. S., M. D." 

Airs WES. — Plants live on those substances 
that are poisonous to man. Carbonic acid, for 
instance, is a dangerous and deadly gas for a 
human being to breathe, but plants thrive on it. 
So of most other effete matter, the result of tho 
destraction and rofose of animal life. This, 
however, is true— crude, highly concentrated 
manores do not produce the most healthy 
plants. Fertilisers shoald, therefore, be com- 
posted and thoroughly decayed before using 
them upon plants designed for food. A miller 
of large experienoe remarked to us the other 
day that he could always tell, oven in the dark, 
when grinding wheat from a certain township. 
It had a peculiar odor, the result of peculiar 
soil. This is not an uncommon experience. In 
France, where a great deal of human excre- 
ment is used for fertilixing purposes, there is, 
we believe, a law prohibiting its use for this 
purpose unless it is properly decomposed and 
composted with muck, or other earth, and al- 
lowed to remain several months. 



How TO Measube the Chest. — The 
person to be examined should stand in an un- 
constrained position before the physician, breath- 
ing with his mouth shut, and should raise both 
arms, stretching them out horizontally. A 
tape, not broader than one Cm. (about three- 
eighths of an inch), should be placed round tho 
chest directly under the inferior angles of the 
scapula behind and the nipples in front, and 
should then be read off) flrst, after the deepest 
inspiration, and then after the deepest expira- 
tion, and both data recorded. The author then 
sums up the results which he has obtained by 
this method of observation, of which some of 
the more important are as follows : The aver- 
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age circnmferenoe of the cheat measured in 
leyen hundred and twenty-flye healthy men, 
twenty years of age, was, after deepest inspi- 
ration, eighty-five Cm. (about thirty-five inch- 
es); and after deepest expiration, eighty -two 
Cm. (ahont thirty-two and one-quarter inches), 
the average play of the chest being thus seven 
Cm. A circumfiBrence of only seventy-five Cm. 
(twenty-nine and one-half inches), indicates 
what the doctor calls an unripe chest, and 
should exclude the person from military ser- 
vice. A circumference of seven hundred and 
fifty Mm. to seven hundred and fifty-nine Mm. 
should only under exceptional circumstances 
be considered sufficient for military service ; 
but when it reaches seven hundred and sixty 
Mm. (thirty inches), it ought to suffice. — Dr, 
H, Frolieh, in Firckow*$ Arehiv. 



Ibocbates. — ^Manj readers will natu- 
rally inquire, who was IsocratesP We will 
briefiy tell them. He was a most distioguished 
Grecian oratorical writer, bom in Athens 436 
years before Christ He treated all moral and 
political questions by a regard for virtue, and 
a great aversion to meanness. He was a friend 
of Plato and Socrates, fie was distinguished 
by a polished style, and, it is said, received a 
sum equal to $2,000 for a single course of his 
instructions as an oratorical teacher. 

The address which we publish was translated 
into English by John Bigby, about 200 years 
ago, and is a most remarkable production. His 
greatest work is his celebrated "Panegyrical" 
oration, on which he spent ten years in per- 
fecting. He lived ninety-eight years, and there 
are now twenty-one orations known to have 
been written by him. This one was addressed 
to Demonicus, a son of one of the highest citi- 
zens of Athens. It may be interesting to know 
that Isoorates, though a great oratorical writer, 
had a very weak voice, and was so timid that 
he never, except on one occasion, delivered his 
own orations, but sent them to the parties to 
whom addressed, or had them read by others. 
Once when complaint was made at the high 
charges for his instruction, he replied that he 



would gladly pay a sum equivalent to $20,000 
of our money to any one who should impart 
to him that confidence necessary to a puhlic 
orator. 

The oration which we give this month to the 
public is full of most valuable advice, and we are 
sure will delight ail who read it. 



HAKonro ▲ Mak. — In Brooklyn yes- 
terday a man was hung. He had killed a po- 
liceman in attempting to escape from his grasp. 
To-day the papers are full of giaphio and dis- 
gusting accounts of it. These accounts we 
believe have a very bad effect on morals, and 
upon the health of delicate invalids, and upon 
the susceptible brains of children. They do no 
good whatever, Kow if men are io lose their 
lives for murder, we say let it be done as de- 
cently as possible. If society decides that the 
murderer cannot be safely kept alive on the 
globe, for fear he wiU do more injury, let it 
take him out of the way without shocking sen- 
sitive wives and delicate invalids, and tender- 
hearted children with a brutal exhibition. How 
can this be done P We would Dot even hare 
the prisoner know it himself. Within a few 
years a method of butchering animals has been 
invented, in which they suffer no pain. Their 
brains are deliriouly intoxicated by a peculiar 
aziS9sthetic, and nothing can hurt them. Such 
an ansssthetic might be silently passed into the 
prisoner's cell while he slept, and the work 
would be done. Would not the ends of justice 
be quite as well met ? Would not the public 
be saved from a most disgusting spectacle, and 
the papers that deal in such news betake them- 
selves to some other means of gratifying the 
public ear more in accordance with public sen- 
timent? 



AssATED Mile. — ^The animal heat and 
odor from milk may all be removed, by forcing 
through it cold air just after it comes fr-esh 
from the cow. By this means it is greatly im- 
proved. Such milk, from healthy, well-fed 
oows, is now supplied to customers in Novr 
York. 
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RECIPES FOR MOST WHOLESOME AND NUTRITIOUS BREAD. 



{Pbr tha bwicit 9i — wwb MiI b m we print thaw rwgiyl^ Tlwj antlM beat that can btgiTtn on thiiiabjfct.] 

Tho proportions of water and meal in thit for- 
mula are for white wheat For red wheat a 
little more meal is neoeaaarj. One-sixth oom 
meal is an improTement ; in which case it needs 
a heaping measure of meal to the water. 

GoBV-MBAL Babakyast CAXJi.-*For two ha- 
king tins, take one and a half pints of coarsely 
gromid corn meal. Add water nearly hoiling, 
bat not enough to wet quite all of the com 
meal; add cold water, a little at a time, stirring 
thoroughly between whiles, nntil you have it 
so thin that it has a tendency to settle as you 
poor it into your pie-tins. It should not be 
more than half an inch deep in the tins, and it 
should bake quickly in a hot oren. 

Bbowh Bbsab. — The sweetest bread ever 
made.— Take three pints of coarse yellow com 
meal, scald it witK three pints and a half of 
boiling water, add two pints of coarse rye 
meal after the com has cooled. Knead thor- 
oughly with the hands. Take it out into a 
stoneware crook, or pot, which is a little larger 
at the top. The quantity here giren will take 
a Teasel which holds fire or six quarts. Place 
it immediately in the oven after smoothing oTcr 
the top with a spoon frequently dipped in cold 
water. CoTer with a stone or iron plate, and 
haYO but little heat in the oven. It should take 
three hours to begin to bake, then bake slowly 
four hours. LeaYe the loaf in until the oyen 
cools oflT, if it is several hours longer. It 
should be dark colored, light and firm, with a 
good soft crust. A round bottomed iron kettle 
will do to bake in. (Try it) 

F. W. EVANS'S (SHAKER) BECIPE. 

F. W. Evans, of the Shaker settlement, Mt 
Lebanon, a place where purity of food is made 
a special subject of attention, and where a 
healthful table is always found, sends ns the 
following. We think the bread thus made is. 
baked in small loaves : 

" Good XTvlbavbrbd Bbbad. — Take half the 
flour you intend usiDg and pour on boiling 
milk (be sure it boils), and have it about the* 
ooQsistency of batter that you would have for 
making pancakes; let this stand till cool 
enough to work, then knead in the rest of your 
flour just sufficiently stilT to mold on a board. 
One hour in a middling hot oven is sufficient 
for baking." 



Tho most perfiBct bread is made without fer- 
mentation. Br. F. Sanger, in The London 
Lancet, says: ''Bread made in the usual way, 
with yeast or leaven, has the flrst principles of 
fermentaticn, decomposition and pntresoenoe, 
commenced in it ; and when taken into a stom- 
ach in which, from disease, or the weakness of 
in&ncy, the gastric Juices are not sufficiently 
powerful to arrest the lanneatative process, it 
beoomesa source of discomfort, flatulence, diar- 
rhea, etc On the contrary, the aerated bread, 
being vesicnlated or lightened by the mechani- 
cal action of the fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, 
hu none of the putrefhotive elements in its 
oomposition. It is, therefore, easily digested 
aod swimilatsd, and may be eaten quite new by 
the dyspeptic without feeling any of the dis- 
comfort which new leavened bread generally 
prodaees on all but the most vigorous stom- 
achs." 

And there are a very large number of per- 
MDB who are of the same opinion. 

Dr. Dangiish, in The London Medical Times, 
«jn: "Private gentlemen have often sought 
interviews with him to record the history of 
their recovery from painful diseases of many 
jeuib' standing, simply by substituting aerated, 
nnlearened bread for the ordinary raised bread. 
Children that have been liable to convulsive at- 
tacks from an irritable condition of the ali- 
mentary canal and nervous system, have been 
entirely free after substituting unfermented for 
fermented bread." 

Various Methods of Making Broad. 



UBS. JE^iTKINS'S BECIFES. 

W]!X4T-inEAL UHLBAvmnD Gaxbs (Gbms). — 
To one quart of soft, cold water, add by de- 
grees three pints of coarsely ground wheat 
nusL 8tir rapidly with a large spoon three 
or four minutes, so as to incorporate a large 
unount of atmosphere. Dtp out into iron bak- 
ing-molds, which have been heated hot and 
oiled. Bake immediately in an oven as hot as 
it can he and not bum, for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes. Diminish the heat aftes fifteen 
minutes. 

Iron molds are better tha& tin. The small 
liis, about three inches in length and one and 
a half in width, is better than the larger ones. 
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MRS. HYDE'S GEM RECIPE. 

The process as described in the ** Hygienic 
Cook Book/' by Mrs. M. M. Hyde, is as fol- 
lows : " In cold water stir floor sufficient to 
make a batter a trifle thicker than used for or- 
dinary griddle cakes. Bake in a hot oven, in 
small tin patty-pans two inches sqnare and 
three-fouths of an inch deep." 

NoTa. — This makes delicions bread* No defi- 
nite rule as to the proportion of flonr and wa- 
ter can be giyeo, owing to the difference in the 
absorbing properties of various brands of flonr. 
Of some kinds, the batter will require to be 
made considerably stiffer than the consistency 
above mentioned. A little experience will ena- 
ble any person to approximate the right pro- 
portions with considerable exactness. The flour 
should be stirred into the water very slowly, in 
the same manner as in making mush. No more 
stirring is necessary after the flour is all added. 
If hard water is used in making them they are 
apt to be slightly tough. A small quantity of milk 
will remedy this defect. Many persons have failed 
of success in making this bread from neglect- 
ing one very essential requisite, the size of the 
pans in which it is baked. If they are larger 
than the dimensions given the bread will be 
heavy, if smaller it will be dry and hard. But 
made this size and fllled full, if the flour is 
properly ground, the batter the right consist- 
ency, and the oven hot (a hot oven being abso- 
lutely iniispensable to success), it will rise one- 
half, and be almost as light and porous as 
sponge cake. 

MRB. JOHNSON'S BEST BREAD. 

The following method we find in the *' Laws 
of Life," by Mrs. P. B. Johnson : 

" The first requisite is good white winter wheat, 
such as is raised abundantly in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states. At least enough 
is raised to furnish all the bread -making ma- 
terial for which there is demand. If any fami- 
lies are unable to procure this, we know by 
trial that very good bread, that tastes quite as 
well, though it is not so nice can be made from 
spring wheat, such as is raised in New England 
and in many localities not considered favorable 
. Xo wheat-growing. 

"The second requisite is good grinding, by a 
will that will dean the grain well and cut the 
bean fine. The grain should be ground as fine 
as it is for bolting, and it should be done often, 
as the freshness of the fionr has much to do with 
•the sweetness of the loaf. 

■'^ The third requisite is a good hot oven, and 
ihe fourth, pure water. 



"It is well to bake the cakes early in the mom- 
iiigi or just alter the stove has been cleaned of 
ashes ; as then less wood and less heat in the 
room will make the oven hot Enough baked 
beans of the right form should be procured to 
fill the floor of the oven, so as to eoonomize heat 
and time. Ail things being in readiness, flour 
may be either sifted from the hand into cold 
water and mixed with it with a spoon until tbo 
batter is of a consistence a little firmer than for 
griddle cakes, or so firm as can be just poured 
from the spoon. Or the flour may be put dry 
into the mixing-pan and water poured to it 
The baking-pans should be heated on the store 
and the cups rubbed smooth with a swab dipped 
in clean, unsalted grease— olive oil, butter, or 
beef or mutton tallow— then fllled even fall 
with the batter and put immediately in the hot 
oven. About twenty minutes will suffice to 
brown them nicely, when they should be taken 
out of the cups, carefully set so as not to touch 
each other, on a plate or board to cool, when 
they are ready for the table. Whoever has 
any appreciation of good food, and has onoe be- 
come accustomed to this light, sweet, nnfer- 
mented, nutritious bread, will deem it indispen- 
sable. . 

"This mode of making has an advantage read- 
ily apprehended by the cook, in that it requires 
BO little apparatus to be got about, and does not 
require the hand in the dough." 

LIZZIE R. BBONSON*S BECIPE& 

Cracked Wns^T.—For a pint of the eracked 
grain have two quarts of water boiling in a 
smooth iron pot over a quick fire, stir in the 
wheat slowly, boil fast and stir constantly for 
the first half hour of cooking, or until it begins to 
thicken and " pop up." Then lift from the quick 
fire and place the pot where the wheat will cook 
slowly for an hour longer. Keep it covered 
closely, stir now and then, and be careful not 
to let it bum at the bottom. 

Wheat cooked thus is much swifter and 
richer than when left to soak and simmer for 
hours, as many think necessary. White wheat 
cooks the easiest When ready to dish out, 
have your molds moistened with cold water, 
cover lightly and set in a cool place. A band- 
fnl of raisins added with the wheat is nice. Eat 
warm or cold, with milk and sugar. 

To MAKB GsKS. — See that yonr oven is hot 
enough to bake potatoes, and that yonr small 
oblong iron or tin pans are hot and greased 
with olive oil. Now mix wheat meal or Gra- 
ham flour with cold water, or milk and water, 
if preferred, to the consistency of oom bread 
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Intter with the greatest possible rapidity, and 
pat instantly into the pans and hake twenty- 
£▼6 or thirty minutes* Saccess depends npon 
the speed of the whole process. Gems may he 
eat«i while warm, hat not while hot enough to 
melt hutter. 

ANOTHER BROWN BREAD RECIPE. 

Take one-half Indian meal, the other half 
ije or wheat meal (not fine floor), mix with 
warm water and a pinch of salt ; make the hat- 
ter a little too stiff to poar ; raise with a cap of 
sweet yeast. Some adft a cap of molasses, with 
ahont a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, stirred 
to a foam. It will rise in about two hours. A 
loaf of four quarts would require four hours 
baking or steaming. Bake in an iron yessel 
with an iron cover and slow fire — that is to say, 
not a scorching fire. Let the com and wheat 
meal be freshly ground. 

DR. BELLOWS'S IDEAL LOAF. 

Dr. Bellows, in his work, "Philosophy of 
Eating," gives what he considers the true 
method : " My \ideal loaf is made from wheat 
perfectly fair, and free from smut or other dis- 
ease, not having been wet or molded before or 
alter grinding, carefully kept clean after being 
properly grouod, so as to need no sifting ; and 
not being bolted it retains every part that be- 
longs to it, needing no addition except cold wa- 
ter." 

APPLE BREAD REUIPE. 

Weigh one pound of fre^h, juicy apples, peel, 
core and stew them to a pulp, being careful 
to lue a porcelain kettle of a stone jar, placed 
inride an ordinary sauce-pan of boiling water ; 
otherwise the fruit will become discolored ; mix 
the pnip with two pounds of the best flour ; put 
in the same quantity of yeast you would use for 
oammon bread, and as much water as wiU make 
it a fine, smooth dough ; pat into an iron pan 
and place it in a warm place to rise, and let it 
rsmaixi for twelve hours, at least. Perm it into 
rather long-shaped loaves, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

^bhtrtistments. 



AsvKRTiszMKivTS of SB sp pTOPnate character will 

b« ixMerted at the following rates : Snort advertlBements, 
SS cents per line ; thirteen lines, for three or more inser- 
tions vitnont change, 20 ncr cent, discount ; one-half 
mibaBBan, $13 ; one column, 0,2 ; one page, $40. All adver- 
tiaemeifts most be received at this office by the 3th of 
the aunlh preoeding that on which they are to appear. 

SCHOOIi FURIYITURE of all modem styles; at 
priort to suit all. Catalogues sent for 10 cts. 

J. W. ScKSMnaxoJUf d Co., Manu/actvrer*, 
m-ly U BondSCt ^ew I'oik, 



Bealds' Bygeian Borne, 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 

OPENED JAN. 1. 1871, for the Hygienic Treat- 
ment of Invalids, is beautifully located in the open 
suburbs of a pleasant, healthful city, overlooldng the 
romantic and historic Brandjrwine and the Delaware River. 
Each room is warmed by steam-heated air, and thoroughly 
ventilaUd^ giving a pure atmosphere, firee from gas and 
dust. Best appliances for Water and Sun Baths ; Swedish 
Movements; Dr. Wood's Vibrator ;" Health Lift," etc. 
A dunce hygienic dietary, including the best grains and the 
finest fresh, canned and dried fruits, etc. The Proprietors 
have had many years' experience as Hygienic Physicians. 
Mrs. H. will devote especial attention to lady patients, 
giving them the benefit of kindly sympathy as well as of 
experience and skill. For Circulars, etc., address, with 
stamp, PUSEY HEALD, M. D., or MARY H. HEALD, 
M. 1'. ja-tf 

AOSIVTS WAZTTSD. 

Agents wanted in every town in the United States 
to canvass for THE HERALD OF HEALTH AND 
JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, and aU our 
Publications. 

We give the most Liberal Inducements, and money c&n 

be made and good done at the same time. 

For texm5, address 

WOOD HOLBROOK, Publishers 

15 Laight Street, New York. 

DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 



TIP 




Battery, 




Char(>ed or uncharged by merely tipping it one way or 
the other, is now the great **G0,'* wiui his improved 
Compound Coil Electric Machines to cure disease. 

The American Institute has j ust granted to Dr. Jerome 
Kidder the MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, for the best 
Electro 'Medical Apparatus yet manufactured. 

OFFICE, North-cast comer of Fourth avenue and 
Seventeenth street, New York. 

" Mens Sana in Corpore Sano" 

THE BUTLERHEALTH LIFT 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
At 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D., PROPRIETOR. 

Connecting with Dr. Janes, 214 Broadway, New York, 
and 158 Remsen street, Brooklyn. 

The value of this method of treatment is perhaps as 
well shown by the following letter written by Henry 
Ward Beecher, as any other way : 

"The undersigned clergymen of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have for a longer or shorter period attended at the * Butler 
Health Lift,* and have derived great benefit from it. 
They commend this system to the attention of all persons 
whose avocations severely tax the brain, and to all whose 
nervous system is nm down. It gives thorough exercise 
with U.tle fatigue, and witJh but little loss of tfmc. 
Hekrt Wakd BKacnus, Wx. Ives BunnnforoK, 
Watlavd Hott, H. M. ScunnxE, 

NoBXAif Sbavbk, Davu> Moorx, Ja., 

Gbo. F. Pevtzcost, J. A. M. Chapxa.x, 

D. R. BbEWBB, H. D. OiLTLlR, 

J. H. Pollabd, W. McDokal])." 
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THE 

National Sunday School Teacher 

FOR 1873. 

Wiili Jtaaaxj 18T9, fUs m«gulne tnteri upon ite •ighth'Tolum*. Ito hlitory ii ilM hUtory of tht Sondaf - 
•chool adTtaoament doling the Uat Mven yean. In proring the poMibility of a Ugh order of 8i2nd«x<i«ebool jovr- 
nalian« in aeooriag to this end Uie oontribntions of writen of cminoat aUlitj, in ofldcnt adTooaej of plant of or- 
ganised eflbit fwlocal operational In making popular a National Seriea of Leaaons, until the whole oountry haa bean 
intereatad in ite adoption* and in promoting true prograaa in the Sonday-aohool oanae generally, it haa home a lead* 
ing part, audita oondnoton ezpeet to do noleaa a work for the oanae it repreaenta, in the Tear to oome, than in tha 
moat fmitf^ of the the yearn that hare gone. 

To the liat of eminent writesa who haye oontributed to the Magaiine in the paat, we ahall add ofther of onr 
prominent 8nnday'8chool workera in all parte of the oonntry. 

PAUL A. OHASBOURKB, D. B., Pnxaionrvov WniLZ4iis Ooixioa, ICAai., will ftimiah a aeriaa of articka 
diieotly bearing on the leaaona in Oeneaia. 

The iirat artiole on ''Dogmatism in Soieaoe," will be giyen in the January nnmbor. 



OUE LESSONS FOB 1873 

Will be the uniform aeriea aeleeted by the Committee appointed by the National Sunday-School ConTontioB, and will 
be prepared by the following diatingniabed gentlemen ; 

FIRST SIX MONTHS-GENESIS. 

8Y RBV. J. M. OllBOOlLY, KX. D. 

R^gmU of Ittimna Indiuirial Umo0nUy, 
LAST SIX MONTHS-MATTHEW. 

8Y RBV. S. O. 8A1LTUITT, S. D. 

ProfiMor in CMeago Theological Siminary. 

A new Department, entitled <* Sunday Afternoon Storiea,*' will oontaln a choice selection of the very beat abort 
itofiea for the use of PAaaiiTS, TBAonnaa. and anAXsaa to children. 

We hare aeonred the aenrioaa of Ifr. J. B. Phippa, well known to Sonday-achool workera, who will ftamiah a 
BLACKBOARD BZEBOXSE for eaoh leaaon of the year. 

The IirvAUT CuLaa L e a a o na will be continued, and ereiy Department of the TEACHER will leeaiTe addi- 
tional thou^t and labor. 

rerma.— Yearly aubaoription, $1.50, inTarlably in adTanoa. Single numbers, 15 oenta. Cluba of JIva or mote, 
sent to one addrut, wiU reoeiTe wim Leaao n Papera, gratia for each subeeriber. monthly. 

ja-2t ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago, BL 



DR. EGGLESTON, 

The popular author of **The Hiooeier Schoolmaster** 
and « The End of the World," will wnte a 

New Story 

for Boys and Oirla, commencing in January 1873, and 
continuing through the year, in 

THE SCHOLAE. 

There will be a new department called Curioua Tbinga, 
and Fkof . Peabody will write a aeriea entitled the Micro- 
scope Club. The Magssine will be enlarged te S2 pagea* 

Send 10 centa for aample copy. Single subscriptions 
$1.20 per year. Clube of 10 or more 80 cents per year. 

ADAMS, BLACKMBB ft LYON FUB. CO., Chicago. 



The Little Folks, 

Now so popular, WiU be isaued in TWOEDITI0K8 for 
1878— one the asms aise aa now— 8 pagefc— the other twice 
thatsifls. Itwill be Beauttftilly lUustrated as heret<^ 
'ore, WiU contain four NBW STORIES for eaeh; month* 
many choice selected stories and poema, and a familiar 
^aUc to the Littte Onea on the National Lasaona. No mor9 
attractire paper for Infont Claaaea haa erer been made 
^pecfanen copy aent FREE. 

2%nR4*— Single Subaoription 80 oenta— Clubs of 10 or 
more S5 oenta each. IfctaiM ^^i.-« 

DOUBLE EDITION. 

Single aubacription 00 centa— Clubs of 10 or more 40 
centa each. 
ADA^S, BLl OKICER ft LYON PTXB. CO., Chicago. 
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BW HOLIDAY BOOS 



^«*i 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 

IN ST7PEEB BOmiNQ. 

Thu flue edition of lCoo»«'t ftaaaiu Orfental Bomaaee, iho most eharaoteristic Eastexn romuitie poem in fhe 
BngUih laagnage, hu been produced at great expense by the funone bonee of Lomomakb, London, and is specially 
impovted by Thb AxnucAif TXwwb ConrAaT for tne Ameiioan market. The illuBtratlone, sixty-nine in nnmoer, are 
bj Josv TaxiciXL, of J*uneht engraved by the well-known brothers Dalsuei.. In addition to these illustrations are 
fiTO ornamental pages of Persian design, Tery bbautifal andrerjr elaborate, drawn by T. SvLXAir, Jr., and a magniil- 
eent title page in gold and coloxa. Mo expense has been spared in the paper, binding and printing of this splendid 

BOOK* 

Hcdimn Qnarto, Scarlet Cloth, with Gold Stamping, pp. 381. Price $10.00 Turkey .Morocco. Price $15.00 
BeT«re*s London Crushed Lerant Morocco. Price $20.00. 

LITTKB rOLXS-Vol. XXI. 

** * liittle Folks* Is about the prettiest, neatest, wisest, nattieet, and best illustrated magaatne foor little people that 
w haTe erer met with."— Xonoon PvblUhert* Circular. 

A COMPANION TO « CHATTERBOX." 

A Magarine exaoUT similar in sise and style to ** CsATrxnaox.*' oontatning Fanny Stories, Interrsttng Kam- 
tirw, Facta from Natural Hiatory, erery way calculated to amuse ana instruct, and make the ofaildreai happy. 

WITH ILLUBT&ATIONS ON BYEBY PAGE. 

The sale of Yols. I and 11 of this popular jurenile publication hare been altogether unparalleled, both in Eng- 
land and America. The beautiful style of binding, superior illustrations, and its cheapnees, reoommend it above all 
other similar publications. The new volume is fullv equal to its predecessor. 

Quarto, 260 pases, in boards, colored cover. Price $1.A0. In. doth, sides and biek in bladk and gUt; title in 
blight colon; red, blue, and gilt Price $2.00. « 

NEW EDITIONS. 



LXTTLB rOLXS-Vols. X and XX. 

Qnarto, 260 pages, in boards, colored cover. Price $1.60. In doth, aidai and back In black and gilt: title in 
colors ; red, blue and gUt. Price $2.00. 



THE A] 



%'A\ 



ICAN NEWS COMPANT, 

New York. 



BEAUTIFUL & HEALTHFUL 



Homes in Colorado. 



rpHE Fountain Colony, locating at Colorado Springs 

JL offers a business lot for $100 ; a resident lot for $50 ; 

small &rm for $250: the larger part of the money received 

' ' : invested in Irrigating Cozials, Public Buildings, Brid- 

leads and Parks. Boil rich and Productive. Extensive 

I of silver and gold give permanent high prices, 

avevii^ng as follows per acre, wheat, 28 bu^els, price 
$1 50. Oats, 36, price $1. Barley, 35, price $1 60. Potato<» 
1SS, price $1. All kinds of garden vegetables grow in 
abundance and bring high prices. There is a railroad, 
hotcL depot, telegraph office, newspaper, stores, and sixty 
buildings. One canal, ten miles lonff, finished, another 
■early done. Within five miles we nave water power, 
eo«l, timber, limestone, brick, day, a flouring mill, the 
wildf beautinil Rocky Mountain i oenerr, rich and heal- 
ins Mineral Springs. Within 25 miles there are ten saw 
muls, and pasture on which cattle and sheep are kept 
winter and summer without hay or grain. Climate mild 
as Italy, and. the healthiest in the world. Asthmatics 
xeeorer rapidly. Consumptives in the early stages gene- 
ral^ get welt. Ague ana its kindred diseases are un- 
known. Full information sent free. 

WM. £. PA BOB, Secretary, 

. K I Colorado Springs, Col . 



HUNTINa, TBAPPnra Ain> fishing, a new, 
practical and reliable guide, giving just the inibr- 
matlon wanted about care and use of arms, maldc^ and 
ttringtrapsi snares and nets, baits and baiting, poisons, 
btrd-lime. preserving, stretching, dressing, tanning uid 
dyeing skins and furs, fishing, etc With 50 engravings. 
Onlylo cts. of booksellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY 
ft do., 119 NaMau street, If. T. 8t* 



Xist of Articles for Sale by 

WOOD ft HOLBEOOK, No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 

BACON'S HOME aYMNASIUM, withlwok 
of explanation and 100 outs, $10. 



-Trapeae Adjustment, with 82 illustrations, |S 50. 
-Swing Adjustment, for children, $1 50. 



BAD MEHOBY ICade Good and Good Memorr ICado 
' Better. How to strengthen and improve ; how to 
aehiere wonderftil feats of memorv, such as to repeat any 
nnmber of words, with or without connection, after one 
reading, or a hundred random figures, etc. Only 15 cts. 
of boofcsellefs or bymail. JESSE HANEY ft 00., 119 
]raMnatCMt,N.T. 8t* 



Each part sold separately. The whole, $15. 

This is the mott valnabla piece of Oymnastio appam- 
tnsibr home use ever invented. Any one can use it. For 
weak chests, backs, and sides its use is the best remedy 
known. A half hour's use of it daily would prevent and 
cure many oases of dyspepsia and consumption. 

SYBINGES.~The best stylea in market. 
Usual style, by mail, $3. For children, with Eye and 
Ear Douche for sores, etc., $2. The Spray Syringe, $3. 
The Trade supplied. 

BOUND VOLUMEa—We «tiU have a few 
Bound Yolumes for 1868, 1864, 1867, 1868 and 1869 for 
sale, postpaid, by mail, for $3 Soon it will be impossible 
to obtain them. 

fiERALD OF HEALTH COYERS—so that 
every one can bind their nnmben and pic s ai t e them 
neatly. 50 cents. 



The Vibratory Bzerciser, 

an apparatus for applying the Movement-Cure Treat- 
ment m chronic diseases. For Physicians, Institntionfl, 
and Familv use. For illustration, description, terms, 
etc, send stamp for **Thb ExsaoiBxa." Address A. L. 
WOOD, M. D.,15 Laight Street, N. Y. 

W. J. LAMiUtt, PrinOo', ut UU Mfgimie InttituU, IT. T 
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American Popul[ 

419 & 421 Broadway, 




Life Insurance Co., 

Oor. Oanal St., N. V. 



SOTrZVB I^uks EATED into FOUE 
Distinct CLASSES, at Biffmnt Premiums, 

Each Class Sharing its Own Loss and 
Surplus, by Fully recognizing Supe- 



rior Ancestry, OOZVSTZTV- 

TION, Eabits, Voeatum, RESI- 
DENCE, InUttigenee and 

Send for Documents. 



OBSEBTC DISTIRT CTI^T.— l8t N. B.— These Classes are neither «« Tontine " nor 

^^Co-opcrative^" not the Applicant bnt the Company rates the risk, and also according to 
ALL the probabilities affecting the life. 2d N. B.—E^en the 4th Class is composed of those who, 
it is supposed, would be insured elsewhere at ordinary rates. 3d N. B. — The saving in losses to 
the 1st and 2d Classes by this method, as the experience of six years proves, warrants an adequate 
compensation to good Agents. Several such wanted. if 



2d LIST or BOOKS 

FOR SALE By WOOD % EOLBROOK, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 



TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS.— 

S«ing a Frin Eraay, showing that the cue of Tobaooo is 
a physical, mental, moral, and social eril. By HxiraT 
GiBBoiri, M. B., Editor Faoiflo Medical and Surgical 
j onxnaL Price, by mail, 20 cents. 

RATHE'S MANUAL OF GYMNAS- 

TICa lUustrated. For Instruction in Classes and Fri- 
vale use. Dio Lewis's System Explained. By W. L. 
Bathe. Price 40 cents. 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND 

LUNQS. Giving their Oanse, means of Prevention, and 
methods of Cure. Price S5 cents. 

THE TURKISH BATH; Its His- 
tory and Philosophy. By Erasmus Wilson. With Notes 
and an Appendix by M. L. Holbrook, M. D.— This is the 
only book on the Turkish Bath publiahed in this oountiy. 

DIPTHERIA ; Its Nature, History, 

Causes, Prevention, and Treatment on Hygienic prinoif- 
pies, etc Price, by mail, $1 25. 

It contains chapters on the KoAoIogrand Technology 
of Diptheria, Description and Pathology of Diptheria, 
the false Membrane, History and Infectiousness of Dip- 
theria, its Causes and Mortality, Complications and Se- 
quels, Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria, the Drug and the 
Hygienic Treatment, Stimulation, etc 



ii A MER. SCHOOL INST." FOUNDED 1855, U a 
ryrOiatiU and practical Eduealional Burtau, 
To aid th ose who want well.qualifled Teachers : 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parento Information ot gmid Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Bbvchtsbm years have proved it efficient ia securing 

**TRB miORT TXAORXS FOE TSB XIOHT PLACX." 

J, W. SCHEBMEBHOBN, A. M. Actuary, 
»-*y 14 Bond SL, New York, 



i( A MER. SCHOOL INSTTTUE*' aids all who want 
J:\ good Teachers ; represents Teachers who seek post- 
Mens and does general ^ucational business. Established 
1815. 14 Bond St,, New York. 
la-Iy J. W. Scheimerhom, A. M., Actoary. 



TSE MANUAL OF 

SCHOOL MATERIAL 



,f«>Ui 



HAS 244 ILtUSTBATIONS, 

It represents 

AFFARATUS, 

Vp* ^ I BLACK BOARDS, 

Y\ \| BOOKS, CHARTS 

/A/ A at GLOBES, MAPS, 

4^^^ J Vi^y Qvmnastio Apparatus, Object 

^^^ Teaching Apparatus. 

MODERIV 8CHOOI4 FlJBIflTUBE 

Of all Styles— Desks, from $2.50 upwards, t 

And " EVERYTHING for SCHOOLS." 

/( it Mailsdfor lOcis., 

J. W. Scliermerbom & Co., 

PUBUSHBBS Aim MAHUVACTUasaS, 

m-fy 1 4 Bond St., New York. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial 

INSTITUTE.~New improvements, in modem and ele* 
gant style. DBS. STRONG, its Proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Department of New York University, 
and give special attention to Luns, FonnalO, ^^id 
Chronfc Diseases. ^ 

Among Its special appUanoei are the Turkish, Sulphur, 
Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Baths, Eqnaliaer or 
Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, Hydro- 
pathy, etc. etc. 

Indorsed by Bishop Simpson, Professor Taylor Lewii, 
L. L. D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., etc etc 

For description of our applianoea, diseases treated, ref- 
erences, etc., seiwi for cirwlar, a-tf 

The Elmira Water Curb will 

be re-ooened May 1st for the reoeption of patients, being 
under the general care of Dr. S. O Oleason and Mrs. R, 
B. Oleason, M. D., assisted by Miss L. Z. Brooks. Ad* 
dress for Circular, with Stamp, S. O. OLEASON, M. D., 
Water Cure, Elmira, New York. my-tf 



WATER CXTRE PARTNERS] 



:ii 



WANTED.-A Practicil Fanner, with $5,000 to $8,000, 
to take charge of a large farm in connection with a Wafer 
Cure, and form a co-partnership with a physician of ex- 

gsrionce, and capital of $10,000. A rare opportunity, 
nly those in sympathy with Health Re form ideas need 
apply. Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D. 

de-tf Delaware Water Gap, Monroe Co., Pa. 
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NOW READY. 



VOLVMB SIX 

or 

DEMOREST'S 

Young America. 

ZlegaDtly hound in x«d oloth, nmk ptnels, vnd gilt 
cdlgM. Kailed free on receipt of the price, 

• 2.00. 

Tbn elegsnt yolnnie of Four Hundred Pages, oontaine 
Tvo Hundred Splendid lUnatrationa, forming one of the 
Bkoet entertaining end inetmctlTe Books for JnTenilee 
Paliliihed. 

We will send the six Complete Volumes 

by mail, postage paid, on 

receipt of $8.50. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

838 Broadway, N. Y. 

A NEW WOKK. NOW READY. 

THE 

MAOmiTIO 

AKD 

MINEEAL SPEINGS 

OF MICHIOAir. 
To vhlch is prefixed an Essay on the 

CLIMATE OF MICHIGAN, 

BT 

STIIiBS KENNEDY, M. D. 

TUiWork contains a description of the location, routes 
Aemioal analysis, and therapeutic indications, and all 
ether Bkntters of interest regarding eyery Medicinal 
Spring in Michigan. It is based on the author's persousl 
eMermtions during last summer and fkll, 1871. With a 
ma shoiving the routes to all the Springs of the State. 

*{h^ whole handsomelT bound, with nne Lithographic 
8yo. Fnoe, $3, postage paid. Address 



JAMES dc WEBB, Pnblisiiers and Printers, 

WUmingtoD, Delaware. 

Uxf be ordered of WOOD ft HOLBROOK, 
[s-5i1 15 Laight Street, New York. 

A CARD. 

WATBIL OmiS, 

BRIQKTON, ILL. 
DBS. ICoOALL dc BLACK, 

Hsringr he«n bomed out at Oalesbmrg, have opened a 
lar^e Institution at Brighton, UL, and invite a liberal 
patmnage. 

8na for Circular. 

McOALL ft BLACK, 

Boot and Shoe Store, No. 415 



Ladies*, Gentlemen's, Boys', Misses' and 
Children's Boot% Shoes and Bubbers, in all their varie- 
ties, always on hand. Work made to order, and Repair- 
iac dcaa on tha shottesl notice and reasonable terms. 

DAVID WALKER, 
n-ly No. 415 Canal, comer SuUiran Street 



THE NATIONAL TEACHER 

IS STRICTLY AN 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
And no pains is spared to secure for its pages tiie most 
advanced news, and the best experience of the country in 
school instruction and management. It is believed that no 
other educational journal is so strongly commended by 
leading teachers. They declare it to be 

• THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY," 

"THE BEST IN AMERICA," 

« THE BEST EXTANT." 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year ; four or more copies at 
$1.25 a copy. A specimen number sent ffralU, 
Address the Editor and Proprietor, 

E. E. WHITE, 
e-9t] Columbus, Ohio 

Are Yon Going to New York ? 

If so, and you wish to stop where you can FEEL AT 
HOME, and get GOOD FOOD HEALTHFULLT PRE- 
PARED, and PLENTT OF IT, 

Go to the Hygienic Institute, 

JVof. 18 ^ 15 Latghi Street. 

Horse Can pass near the door to all parts of the dty 

making it a very convenient stopping place for persons 
visiting New York, either upon business or pleasnza. 

Open at all hours, day and night. Board by the day or 
week, at reasonable rates. Rooms can be secured in ad- 
vance by writing. Addrsss 

WOOD ft HOLBROOK, Proprietors, 

Nos. IS ft 15 Lsight Street, Now York. 

A MAGNIFICENT PRIZC! 

Surpassing all previous offers. $18 m value for only $3. 

SUBSCRIBKBS TO 

DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

at Three Dollars a Year, will be presented with a pre- 
mium of TWO ELEGANT CHROMOS, companion pic- 
tures, of the two most sublime subjects m Amerioa. 

Falls of Niagara and Yosemlte Fails, 

by one olthe most eminent artists. Sise, 10 1-2 by 12 1-2 
in., mounted and varnished. 

These Chromes are veritable gems, 'and the best ever 
published for ten dollars. Sent by mail to every Yearly 
Subscriber on receipt of Three Dollars, and eigot cento 
for postage. 

£vei7 Home should possess these fine illustrations of 
Art and Beauty, and no person of taste or enterprise can 
afEord to be without the MODEL MAGAZINE, which 
has been greatly enlarged, and now contains the essen- 
tial of all others. 

Affents wsnted. Send two 'cents for fkiU list of pre- 
miums, etc. ^ W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

8t-ex 838 Broadway, N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED 

To canvas for the most popular publication of the day» 
Splendid chaneu for ladles and gentlemen in all parts oi 
the States. Send for particulars. 
8t-ez K. Y. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 



LL HAVING CHILDREN TO EDUCATE, or School 
lav V 
Educational Monthlv, Price 20ots., or $2 per annum. 



Taxes to pai 



will find profit in the American 

\ Price 20ots., or $2 per annum. 

/. W* SchezmerlMni d Co., U Bond St., New York. 
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THE HEfi.ALD OP HEALTH 



THE ^NEW TORE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 

13 & 191 Laight Street, ^ew York Oity. 



^A'L. "WOOD, -M. D., Physician. 



TamotjMtaoftU) butitaUan. «Uab hu bnn DioMHital opnMlon tat BWi* Om^ twtaitf jmit, tn tm-Uii, 
1 TiiftnnlikaplMMBl,saUHa>italHai^afHjs1*Biaiaii|^HmtthsTarld,vhairT«thgrTUIttUiatT> 

OVB.B DBFAaTMBXiT. i 

TlianwnJ»nfInwUa«b»T«li««iiiiiiwlMlTtf««*«JrttlJibMtltuti<mdiirinttl»pMttw«Ptryi««.»a<tU&a» j 
li knows wliBsm tha Xn^lili '--[[--j* li ipiAni. Id appliuua ler Uia ttHtmoit at t i — wtthmt Uh dm >( 
palwnana dnifi u* th« matt utdiulTt vid eranpUM of uif inalituta In Anmricm. Thej wmipri M tb* odctnmM 

Turkish Baths, Blaotrlo Baths, Vapor Baths, Swsdish Mevam«nt Cure, 
Maohlns Vibrations, tiiiTDM*nd«xt«uinKHiir<»of tin Water Curs, Lifting Cure, 

Magnstism, HHlUifU7aad,ftflaiKnl Home, ato. sto. FutJonliiT aUoitlBB l> (iTen to tlie tnatnent of >U 
tattuot GHBORIO DISSASB, wpwdiUf ol BliaiuiuUna, Qirat, I)yv*pda, Caatip&tlon, Tartdditj of UicUnt, 
Twk Long!, and Indl^ut Ootumptlos, Pualrrij, Poor Circslatura, Oounl QtUli^, Oamtan s[ Ilia Bpiu, 
° — h-. r'mri rrf ttii fflir, rtnrinn TTrnliiMii mi riniitiriminti, flrrnritnTrhir. n- Any oM vUilnc toMlia 
taSnmatloD ihonU Sand lOT • CIroular, amtnlolBf hirtha paitloitlan, lama, Mo^ vhUhwill be khi 
baa by ntain mail. 

BOAKBIira BBVAKTXBWT. 

'WaaraopanataUhoDitot UuDafud IHi^itfinUHrSMptianof Baaitoa aalFattWlL Onr laatioi I> Mi>- 
...t— tnf M— yt— ^)■.^t.^l^.^^7^^p>|^.n^l^t^^^^«.^I^J,.^l-^., .,j i- tl.. tmriima ji* at fta i^tr- StaaMon 

paM near tha do«n to aU parti of tha city, niaUni It a TTTT oonTViient atopplnf^laaa te paracoa Tlallincilie dijfa 
IniBnaaorplatnn. OsrWiUlanppliad with tha But Xiadi ^ And, fl^EollVUIy Prevail, MdRaiilVt^ it » 
HwaaiapadiitlanaiuUl. C<na ud Bm I and laant licw Is lln lualthfiiUT at bm*. Tama nawaabla. 

* irOOD * nOLBBOOK, Fr«pTi«tors. 
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OH TBIAL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

The CoUege Cmirant, 

BeeailiyplMed nsdcr aev editorial maiwg«in«nt, brlagi 
to tlia sappoH of iti ooluniis incroMad lid of niAtorial 
fttun bofh £iiglkh and ForoiKn naonreef, ooxiildenbly 
mare isterastinff and impoftast to ednoated ruaden g«ii- 
araXtj tium la oontamed ia any other aiof^la piiblloation 
now aooaari b la to the Amerioan public. 
Among thoae who oontrllnite are 

JPregidetU OAadtennM, ^ WiUianu ColUgt. 
Mm^PruidtiU WooUty^ of TaU, 
rntidtnl F. A. JP. Barnard, qf Colwmbia. 
rrttidmU A. D. WkUt^ of ConUU Univtnitp, 
Fr^. Ak». WimektU, MtdHiffCM UnivertUg, 
JPr^, JTotet CMI Tghr^qfJUdkigan Univenitp^ 
JPreHdentJPorler^o/ TaU, 
Pnif. C. H. Hitchcock^ ^f Dariaioitfb. 
iV^. Jokia JSoaooai, itf WiOiaMt, 
I*r^.Jaau9 D, Dana, ^f TaU» 
I^n^f. A. K. IMbtar, nf Beihanp. 
jpt^. J, B, Sewali, ^ Bowdoinm 
JPr^* J, P. Lacroia, of Ohio WeOepan ITnWjf. 
Prpf, OUverMarep, af Norlhvtutem Uni^jf, 
And jnaay othew, innlnding eminent eollege profeaaan 
and the beat literary talent in the country. 
Ik <ymtaina edncaileiial neva from all parte of the 
vorld, taR tntalligenoe and oiitiolamaof new booka ; the 
beat ttema of intelligenoe, and diacuaaion Ikom Sngliah 
and Foreign Jouraala. Bdttoriala on a variety of topioa 
iat wea tin g to educated peraona, and oareftilly prepared 



Tbe fbUoaring axe recent notioea of Tn 0oun4irr : 

**TKn CoLUtos OoTTXAVT cornea to ua thia week an* 
aoimfling a ekaage of edxtonhip. It ia erident that an 
I and aohclarly editor baa ammrafd Ithe reiaa.*'— 



** Taa Comon CoimAiiT pwmiaaa toinareaae largely 
Iti tanpottaaoe and Talua voder the new editonhip. Iti 
chief earo will be to marlc tbe development of the qratem 
of Ids^ker education, and to leAeotaa completely aa may 
be the progwiaaing cbangea in the flelda of letlera, aoience 
and art. It addraaaea itwlf, therefore, to all people of 
ettltsre^ and aapeoiaUy to tbe natlon'a educatora, jounal- 
ata, t ea obe ra, aad the college oommuaity."— TAa If, T, 
MmminffMaiL 

"It Ulhr the beat paper deroled to tha aatjeol of ed- 
aeatioa generally, aad to TTniTeraity traming^in aU Ita 
Ibaaea. Tie new meaanrm pr op oaed will tend to make 
tta ae caa mr yaldtoallperaonallyiBtereatedinthe work 
of aeademto training; We can heartily eonmiend It to 
oar teadenL**— r<oii'a flaroid; Botton, 

-Tbma ia no doubt that tbe new editorial maaagamant 
win do all tbat flue adholarahip, bfg^ purpcee and Inde. 
ftttigabla biduatrycaa do. We expect to aeeTBaOotr- 
K&irr take ito place aaioag tbe few Jounala wUoh no 
sum orwomaa of thorougb education can aflbxdtoae* 
lfmL**^Tk$Jnd«9, ToUdo, O. 

The aabaeriptioa prioe of Ths Oovuaxt ie $4.00 a year, 
ar it win be aeat far three moatba, on trial, tor $1.00. 

fiia^a coplea tea ceati. 

Bemit by FcetcAoe Xcney Order, oheck cr draft, to 

FobliftheiB '• COLLEGE OOITBANT,'' 

NEW HAYEK, CJONN. 



THE 

LIBSRAL CHfUSTIAN 

rO& 1873, 

HENRY W. BELLOWS. Editor, 

will eadeaTor, act oaly to maintoln ita preeent reputa- 
tion aa 

One of the best weekly Jounals of 

Religion, Literature, 
Science and Art 

now publiahed in thia country, but to fblflll more com- 
pletoly than over before ita part of the work of aupplying 
the Americaa people with tbe 

BEST THOUGHT 

oaTua 

Highest and most vital Themes 

of botb general and particular intereat, to all depart- 
mento of human life. To thia end apodal airangementa 
have been entered into with able writera and ooneapond- 
ento to keep the ooluama of THS LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN auppUed during tbe year 187S witb a pieaaant va- 
riety of good artidea andlettam on the moat atiriag top> 
ice of tbe day. 
Tbe aaveral departmeata of the paper— 

FELLOWBHIF OF THE SPIRIT. 

OUR OOVTRIBUTORfl. 

SIONS OF THE TIMES. 
ORIGHTAL AlTD 8BLE0TED ARTICLES. 

OUR LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITORIAL, 

THE WEEK'S NEWS— 

EOCLESIASTIOAIs POLITICAL 

AlfB GENERAL. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

OUR SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

THE FINE ARTS— 

wtU eadi receive tbe apedal care of tbe geailemen aed 
ladieauader wboeecharge tbeybave beea placed; and 
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The Duke of Arsy^h Matthew Arnold, Max flliiUer, 
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tho same author. Other translations from the best writers will appear from time to time. Bcrial and short 
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The Williams Quarterly saysi^ 

" Itis inexhaustible. It has as much that is good asa 
dozen ordinary magazines combined.'* 

The Boston Daily Journal says it is — 

"One of tho most entertaining; of magazines, and In 
its bound volames presents excellences equalled by no 
other periodical on either side of the Atlantic." 

2 he MUuHxukee Daily Sentinel says itis-^ 
"More than ever indispensable. In these days of fV« 

Sient publication, in expensive English reviews, of artf* 
ca on the great questions of current inquiry, by such 
men as Max Mailer, Huxley, Tyndali, and many 
others.** 

Heo. Henry Ward Beedher says » — 

** Wcro I. in view of all the com" "Alters that are now 
in the field, to choose, I should certainly chooao * Tna 
LivufO Age,* ** 
Bev. Theo. L. Cuyler says it is — 

" The best periodical in America.*' 
The Chicago Evening Journal says — 

** It stands at the head of nineteonth-coatuxy lltera- 
stnre.'* 

The Boston DaUy Post says t — 

**It is inditpenaable to evexr one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is admirable and noto> 
worthy in the literary world.** 
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**0f all periodicals in tho world, if a man can taire 
only one, he should by all means take Littkll's Liv- 
i»o AoB. . . . Thcro Is nothing comparable to It la 
true value in the whole zange of periodical litera- 
ture.** 
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Hygiene and Physiology of Marriage 

BT ▲. DBBAT. 

(TrantlaUdfrom the French hy F. P, Ze Frohon,) 



TJ^ROM the remotest period of antiquity it has 
-^ been known that children inherited the 
oonstiiution of their parents, their morbid dis- 
positions, their yices, and their good qualities; 
bat the law which governs the nature of trans- 
missions was scarcely understood until of re- 
cent date. Hereditary transmission is not an in- 
variable phenomenon, because children do not aU 
▼ays resemble their parents. Were it a constant 
nde, the races of mankind living now would be 
only the faithful reproduction of races gone by ; 
TOch uniformity is not, however, the case, be- 
caose resemblances and aptitudes are not always 
transit ted. The law of hereditary transmission 
is likewise governed by a power which tends to 
restrain it and destroy it. The influence of the 
father and the mother, from each of whom the 
individual takes a portion of his identity, is 
forcibly diminished the one by the other. Ex- 
ternal oecuriences, the climate, the birthplace, 
▼ill also give a new feature to a descendant, 
etc. ; all these circumstances tend to modify the 



law of transmission. The birthplace is one 
of the chief causes which exercise the most con- 
stant influence upon the individuality trans- 
mitted by parents. Upon the choice of the 
birthplace do breeders of animals almost al- 
ways depend in order to obtain a breed totally 
different from the one 9Ui generis. They choose 
from a certain number of nubjeots the particu- 
lar individuals possessing the qualities required 
to be propagated, they are united together, and 
in thus repeating the same operation several 
times npon the descendants, breeders succeed 
in obtaining the desired race. It is thus that 
animals may be obtained carrying either an 
excess of flesh, or fkt, at the will of the breeder ; 
horses with a large or small chest, birds with 
any color of feather desired, etc. Dr. Donnecy 
goes further still, by taking rabbits for his ex- 
periments, from which are procreated individ- 
uals all 0^ whose extremities will present such 
variety of monstrosity as is determined before 
reproduction. 
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If Qpw i^e e¥a%ii^e4be different pbysical and 
mos^l' conditions to which mankind is liable to 
"becoi>a^heir,(rq^,-^h^t;^v^^j5:y few indeed ee- 

Cape »>^ft t^t»*»<k£ ^yrftfi iJAry tcawrtmitminn TwO 

modes of transmission are known : 

1. The permanent, or invariable mode ; 

2. The variable mode. 

The permanent mode, being based upon an 
immutable law of Nature, manifests itself in 
the reproduction of the same species of the 
race, of the particular kind, etc. etc. Thus, 
man procreates man ; the hoise, the dog, and 
all other beings, whether from the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, reproduce beings similar to 
themselves. 

The variable mode manifests itself in the 
moral and physical qualities of parents — good 
or bad. This faculty of transmission is, how- 
ever, subject to numerous irregularities, such 
as augmenting or decreasing; showing also in- 
tcrmittences, using restrictions, and at last dis- 
appearing altogether. 

Thus we see how the perfectionB and vices of 
parents, the moral degradations, the monstrosi- 
ties, the sad and frightful catalogue of number- 
less diseases, etc., may be transmitted or not ; 
the law of hereditary transmission in this mode 
not being well understood, and being subject 
to variations without number. Dr. P. Lucas, 
the author of a leame<l treatise on this sub- 
ject, acknowledges that true representation of 
type comes : 

1. From both father and mother, which is 
the direct mode of hereditary transmission ; 

2. From the collateral parents, which is the 
indirect mode of hereditary transmission ; 

8. From the ancestors of father and mother, 
which is called " atavism," or transmission of 
ancestors' resemblance; 

4. From the anterior husband or wife, which 
is the transmission of hereditary influence. 

The direct mode of transmission is seen every- 
where in children, resembling sometimes their 
fat her and sometimes their mother. 

The indirect mode is seen with children who 
possess none of the features and dispositions of 
their father and mother, but bear a striking 
resemblance to other oontemporaneous rela-' 
tives. 

Atavism, or transmission of the features of 
ancestors, is seen in children who do not re- 
semble the authors of their existence, but take 
their features from their grandparents; this 
hereditary step, taken from one generation to 
another, and going back sometimes three or 
f€i%i generations, is more particularly remarka- 



ble with mongrels issuing from both block and 
white races. 

Transmission of hereditary influence is the 
most extraordinary phenomenon of Nature ; 
the child resembles neither its father nor 
mother, but takes its resemblance from the 
man who was the first husband to its mother. 
A woman is married a second time, say three 
years after the death of her first husband ; she 
brings forth children resembling her first hus- 
band, but bearing no resemblance whatever to 
the second husband. This is hereditary in- 
fluence, and an extraordinary phenomenon of 
Nature, although not so common with mankind 
as it is with animals. Dr. Harvey, professor 
at Aberdeen, unmistakably proves the influence 
of the first husband over a chaste woman ; his 
influence being transmitted during two or three 
generations, although the woman may have 
subsequently been married to other husbands. 
Other physiologists have observed instances of 
the same kind happening in some families, and 
cases are cited where widows, having marrie<l 
a second time, have brought forth children 
whose resemblance could be traced only to the 
first husband. Hereditary transmission is evi- 
denlly based upon authenticated facts, and es- 
tablishes a law in the organic tissue of living 
beings. 

PHT8ICAL TBA.NSMI88I0N 

Is the most general and the least variable of 
hereditary transmissions ; for instance, the phys- 
ical type, or exterior formation, the features of 
the face ; the size, the form, the color, etr.. etc., 
from which national, family and parental re- 
semblances almost always follow. Next come 
the structure of organs, the different systems of 
the economy, the modes of reproduction, the 
anomalies, the general characteristics of the 
organism — usually described under the names of 
constitutions, temperament, idiosyncrasy — 
bearing within themselves certain conditions 
pointing to the duration of a long or short lite. 
Thus children issuing from parents whose pro- 
genitors have reached an advanced age, pos- 
sess chances of longevity. Those, on the con- 
trary, whose ancestors and progenitors have 
enjoyed but delicate health, or whose mothers 
have tampered with their wombs, possess 
chances of an opposite nature, and their lives 
will be of short duration. Death will soon cut 
them ofl^ and if a small number escapes the 
dreadful law it is due to hygienic precautions, 
from the great care of which they should never 
be deterred. Breeders of horses know well 
that two animals of an inferior race will never 
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produce a raee-horse— eiioh is, etrictlj speak- 
ing, the law for man — debilitated liasbands and 
wires, or wide disproportion of ages in mar- 
riage, will never produce robust children. If 
all marriages were contracted upon this simple 
tnith, how much misery and early death would 
be avoided ! In considering the degeneration 
of mankind so plainly in the g^at centers of 
modern civilization, we find tbat man is truly 
accountable for his unpardonable errors. If 
one so often meets in large cities, indeed every- 
where, numberless pitiful, sickly, lean, coun- 
terfeit human beings, this physical degradation 
*' is to be laid to the excesses of young men of 
the day ; it can be traced to the enfeebled con- 
stitutions of parents, to the intemperance of 
fathers and mothers, to voluntary abortion, and 
to the disproportion of ages between parties who 
contract marriage. It is a wonder that men 
have become so civilized, and yet remain blind 
to these facta. The people of Lacedsdmonia 
condemned their king Archidamas to pay a fln^ 
for having married a delicate and small woman, 
giving for reason that she could only give a 
pnny king to the Spartans. The greatest care 
was given in Greece to perpetuate the beauty 
r of faces and of forms in some families. The 
bardsomest man of all Greece, Alcibiades, was 
a descendant of ancestors who were remarka- 
ble for their beauty. The fact is known to 
every one that the regularity or irregularity of 
features, with their peculiar charms or ugli- 
linesfl, are all hereditary. In Home, although 
leveral generations of noted families liave 
passed away, yet their descendants are as well 
known to-day, by the length of their noses and 
the thickness of their lips, as they are by their 
Iiroper names. Aquiline nosee have been diir- 
' ing centuries, and are still hereditary in the 
royal house of the Bourbons and the Borro- 
meos of Milan. The low foreheads, the double 
chins, the small eyes, the large mouths, are per- 
petnated in a great many families. The form 
the size, the length of the neck, of the bust and 
I extremities are transmitted with the greatest 
fidelity. In some families it is the large head 
which parents transmit to their progeny; in 
•ome others, the smallest of heads. With the 
letter, a long bust and short legs, with small 
feel and hands, are usually the accompaniment ; 
in the former, hands and feet are enormous. 
Thus it is with every part of the human body, 
fonoB and dimensions being transmitted wish 
&cility and regularity. The most common he- 
reditary transmission is the stature of man. 
The union of small statures as well as the union 
of large statures produce ofbpring similar to 



themseves. Upon this principle did the father 
of Frederick the Great form a ret^iment of giant 
soldiers. This celebrated king would not allow 
any soldier of his body-guard to be married 
unless it were with a woman of about his own 
size. An English paper relates a fact which 
demonstrates clearly enough the transmission of 
statures. A man of six feet six inches, weigh- 
ing four hundred and sixty-two pouiidd, was 
summoned before a court to answer to the ac- 
cusation of a fraudulent transaction ; the ques- 
tions put to him on the occasion revealed the 
fact that his father was six feet and three 
inches and his mother six feet ; his brother and 
sisters, to the number of four, adding their 
length together, produced twenty -five feet eight 
inches. Yenette relates the case of a woman 
who lost her life at her third acoouchemont, in 
consequence of the impossibility of delivering 
her of a child who had inherited the wide 
shoulders of his father. She had barely es- 
caped with her life from the difficult labor of 
two previous aocouchements owing to this he- 
reditary cause. Husbands with broad shoul' 
ders married to women with narrow pelves can- 
not, therefore, inspire the accoucheur with the 
hope of a spontaneoas accouchement. 

Corpulency, or polysarcia, is another mode of 
inheritance which degrades the human form, 
and is transmitted from one generation to an- 
other. Idleness, no doubt accompanied with an 
over-abundance of succulent food and want of 
physical exercise, may be among the causes 
which sometimes bring on corpulency, but it 
will be found, upon careful examination, that 
the true cause is hereditary transmission. 

With all the various species of living beings, 
the color is also faithfully transmitted as well 
as the stature. In each race it is transmitted 
with a remarkable degree of constancy, and is 
hereditary in some families. Horticulturists, 
ornithologists and agriculturists know well how 
to take advantage of the mixture from different 
families belonging to the same species, in order 
to obtain the most varigated colors. The mix- 
tures of the colored race with the white race 
have given birth in the human family to a va- 
riety of colors, which is well understood in the 
South. A mixture of pure black with white pro- 
daces the mulatto, the white with the mulatto 
produces the teroeroon, the white and terceroon 
befcet the quadroon ; this last color mixed with 
white produces the quinteroon, and so on until, 
from degradation to degradation, the color 
of the tnStis has assumed its original type. 
From the transmission of color — ^true type of 
the species—if we pass to the different shades 
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of color seen in the ekin of the white race, we 
behold those various shades transmitted in 
some families with more or less accuraoy. Thus 
in marriages where the complexion of both par- 
ties is fair, the children are Seiir; those of dark 
complexion produce the like; but if fair and 
dark complexions are united together the chil- 
dren will be nearly of an auburn color. 

The law of hereditary transmission governs 
equally the liquids and solids which enter into 
the composition of the human body. The pre- 
dominance of organic systems, irom which arise 
the sanguine, the bilious, the nurvous and lym- 
phatic temperaments, follows also the law of 
hereditary transmission, although liable to cer- 
tain changes. The cross of a certain tempera- 
ment with another produces an idiosyncrasy or 
modification of temperament generally favora- 
ble to the of&pring, so that marriages contracted 
by parties of opposite temperaments will pro- 
duce the handsomest fruit. 

The aptitude for reproduction is hereditary, 
and is manifested to a greater or lesser degree 
according as the organs of generation are left 
to perform their action without stint. Osiander 
relates the case of a country woman who was 
confined ten times in fifteen years, and gave 
birth to twins and triplets, producing altogether 
twenty-eight children. Her last accouchement 
consisted of three girls, who lived, married and 
gave birth, the first to thirty-six children, the 
second to thirty-one and the third to twenty- 
seven. Burdach's Physiology mentions a wo- 
man who gave birth to twenty-four boys and 
six girls; the six girls procreated seventy-six 
children, of whom sixty were males. This fe- 
cundity was certainly hereditary. 

By a contrary rule sterility strikes in some 
families, which run out and becomes extinct. 
Sterility, or the impossiblity of perpetuating 
one's own blood and fieeh, is not so common 
with men as it is with women. This infirmity 
was considered as a curse among the ancients, 
and their laws not only granted but obliged a 
divorce to be decreed for unfruitful marriftges, 
because in those times the great object of mar- 
riage was to increase and not to decrease, as it 
is in our own day. The purer the morals of 
a people are, the more women desire fecundity 
and child-bearing. It is only in periods of cor- 
ruption and degration that women fear tne hal- 
lowed name of mother. In India and Egypt 
sterile women wore looked upon as unfortunate 
and to be pitied. Sterility among the Hebrews 
was considered as a shameful affliction, and 
women accepted it as a punishment from God. 

Kobody contest" the fact that Icng life is he- 



reditary in some families. Thomas Parr sk-w 
ten kings and queens on the throne of Eng- 
land, and died at one hundred and fifty- two, 
leaving a grandson who lived one hundred and 
thirty years. 

Transmission of malformations and indescri- 
bable monstrosities come to us with facility ; 
sadder still to relate it, idiocy and feeble-mi nd- 
edness are more common now than in olden 
times. It is aUo undoubtedly true that man is 
heir to vicious conformations of the body, to 
anomalous organisations, deformities, mutila- 
tions, idiocy, etc ; all these infirmities cannot 
be escaped wholly, but are transmitted as well ^ 
as other maladies. Pliny'relates that Cains Ho- 
ratius transmitted to his daughters only his su- 
pernumerary fingers. Van Derbach mentions 
a Spanish family, forty members of which had 
inherited supernumerary fingers. Dr. Marc 
knew a family where, for three consecntivo 
generations, umbilical hernias were transmitted 
only to the male children* Harelip is trans- 
mitted with the greatest facility; blindness^ 
deafness, loss of smell, stuttering, etc., all these 
obitinately pursue some families, and quit them 
only after a long series of generations. 

We often see or read of cases of humped- I 
backs, lame, or otherwise deformed, from whom 
children inherit their infirmity ; sometimes one 
generation escaping, the same again appear- 
ing in the succeeding generation. Hereditary 
power is so deeply laid within the blood that 
moral and physical modifications, which ap- 
peared perfectly extinct in one family, return 
again after several generations have passed 
away, and may be perpetuated for several gen- 
erations to come. 

Accidental mutilations experienced by par- 
ents are seldom transmitted to children ; never 
theless, several cases of these transmissions have 
been recorded, and one or two are mentioned 
by Boerhaave and Blumenbach. 

A laborer who lost the left forefinger by the cut 
of an ax, begot two children showing the same 
mutilation. His wife having died, the good 
laborer took unto himself a second wife, from 
whom one boy and two girls were bom, each 
minus the left forefinger. 

Tulpius states that while a young woman wa^ 
amusing herself by applying a child of five years 
to her breast, it was seized with a fit, suddenly 
closing its mouth and biting off her nipple— the 
girls who wore bom from tills woman were each 
deprived of one nipple, the only difference be- 
tween them being that in one the left nipple, 
and in the other the right, was wanting. 

In a family where lameness was hereditary 
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one of ita membeza who escaped thiB defonntty | 
was maxried ; two boys were bom eeeaping the 
Umeaen, bat hit only daughter beoame beireu 
to the deformity. One of the two tone who 
married, afterward begot a eon and danghter, 
the former was lame only to a slight degree, 
while the latter ooold scarcely walk. 

Certain Tices and certain misfortunes are also 
frequently seen ; thus, anosmia, or loss of smell » 
myopia, amaurosis, deafhess, blindness, nervous 
twitchinga, arersions, antipathies, are also her- 
editary. 

King James I of England ooold not behold 
an unaheathed sword without shuddering and 
iainting, because his mother, Hary Stuart, be- 
iug metimU, bad seen Scotch noblemen murder 
her secretary with a similar weapon, from 
which she reoeiwed a few slight wounds. Many 
haTe read the story ol the young man whoae 
mother had such a etrong aversion to enemas that 
the eight of the smallest syringe caused her to 
iaint, in consequence of the torture which she 
had endured from an injection of boiling wa- 
ter. Her soo« to whom this invincible aver- 
sion had been transmitted, having been sud- 
denly taken ill, was carried to the hospital, 
where an injection was prescribed. In spite 
of hia remonstrances, his yells, and all his ef- 
foita to the contrary, the injection was admin- 
utered to him, but a few minutes afterward 
the unfortunate young man died! 

Thna are transmitted to our descendants in- 
temperance, drunkenness, hatred, anger, jeal- 
(HUf , at well as other evils of our nature, which 
are more or less overcome by moral and religi- 
ous edocatioo in schools and academies. 

MOBAL TBANSMISSIOir. 

The law of hereditary transmissions does not 
confine itself to physical organizations only ; it 
al&o follows man in his moral and instinctive 
facalties. Intelligent and observing hunters 
recognise the truth of the French proverb, 
'^Bon ckim chaue de race" to express the requis- 
ite qualities of the young dog, which depend 
upon those of his father and mother. So it is 
vith man. 

The transmission of intellect seems to be a 
logical consequence of physical transmission, 
Wose if transmission of the features, the bod- 
ily ailments and health, the constitution, the 
cerebral conformation, are transmissible, the 
iDoral faculties and dispositions must also be 
tiansmissible, since they arc, beyond doubt, 
the lesult of physical organisation. Physical 
identity impUes moral identity; that is, the 
P^oliar form of the body indicates the quality 



of the character, and children will reflect more 
correctly the qualities of their father and mother 
according as their bodily resemblance to them 
shall be more striking. Education joined with 
surrounding influences may, in some degree, 
vary this rule, but it will be found that similar 
tastes and inclinations to those of the progeni- 
tors, still exist after all. 

Transmission of intellect, of moral force, or 
of moral weakness, cannot be contested more 
than other qualities. Parents with a vigorous 
cerebral organiaation, with a soul cultivated by 
a liberal education, will generally procreate 
children of intelligence and ability ; while par- 
ents plunged in total darkness niunt give birth 
to beings who are more or less stupid and vi- 
cious. History points out families whose chil- 
dren, from one generation to another, have in- 
herited the highest degree of intellectual worth 
and capacity. It also points out others inher- 
iting narrow-mindedness, brutishness, idiocy, 
imbecility, transmitted from mother to son and 
from father to daughter. Thus the family of 
Hiltiades prodnoed heroes; that of Pericles, 
profound politicians. 

The wonderful fecundity of illustrious men 
prodnoed by the P4pin family is historical, and 
after several generations of distinguished kings, 
the immortal Charlemagne appears as the high- 
est and noblest expression of genius in that 
family. 

History points out also the crimes and de- 
baucheries transmitted in some royal houses ; 
the Yiscontis, despots of Milan, transmitted, for 
several generations, their ardent thirst for tor- 
ture. Behold Luchino setting his dogs upon 
men, to have them devoured ; Barnabas, his 
nephew, inventing atrocious tortures to gratify 
his own eyes ; Ghileas, brother of the preceding, 
making a display of his abominable nature by 
inventing the forty days' torture 1 A sense of 
horror chills the soul of him who reads such 
cruelties. With tho Medicis the thirst for*power 
was transmitted ; with the Stuarts, stubbomess, 
bigotry and pride ; with the Valois, an exagger- 
ation of all the passions. William Pitt and 
Mirabeau are hereditary types of exalted heads 
with a combination of strange defects, vices and 
whims. 

As a general rule, it is only where parents 
impair their own health by some ph^'sical or 
moral cause, or the training of their offspring is 
turned away from its natural channel, that 
transmission of hereditary intellect is weak- 
ened, or else ceases altogether. Objections may 
be made to this rule, for it is well known that 
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intelligent parents have prooreated beings of a 
very ordinary calibre. That sach cases are 
often seen in our own times, can easily be ac- 
counted for. 

Let a child be bom with the best model of 
cerebral conformation, however promising his 
intellectual powers may be, if this same child 
has an unnatural mother, is assailed with sick- 
ness, if in its youth some diabolical habit is 
practiced, his superior intelligence will soon be 
impaired of its natural force. 

It is said, with truth, that the most illustri- 
ous men of ancient and modem times, such as 
Socrates, Plato, Julius Ceesar, Napoleon I., have 
not transmitted their wonderful intellectual 
power to their progeny, but let us pause one 
moment and remember that those great men 
were gifted with more than extraordinary in- 
tellects. The great Creator gave them genius, 
and genius is not transmissible ; the birth of a 
genius requires an extraordinary effort of Na- 
ture ; and then follows a long space of time 
before an effort of the same nature can take 
place. Divine Providence knows best why such 
men appear and disappear once in a few hun- 
dred years. 

Intermission is the strangest phenomenon 
of hereditary transmission. When a suspen- 
sion of the active organs of our economy takes 
place, be it of a short or long duration, accord- 
ing to the state of health or disease in which 
the body may be, it is termed intermittence. 
Thus, rest is the suspension of action, sleep is 
the interruption of wakefulness, the state of 
calm between two paroxysms of tertiary fever, 
or periodical neuralgia, are intermittences. The 
same interruptions and intermittences also oc- 
cur in hereditary transmiscion ; one generation 
may escape, but it is sure to reach the next 
one. It may even be in a state of repose for 
several generations, but sooner or later it ap- 
pears again, with all its force, and the long in- 
terruption which took place appears as a pleas- 
ant dream when the evil agaiD returns, which 
seemed at first to be lost forever. , 

THE MTSTEHT. 

Fathers and mothers are represented under 
different aspects in their progeny ; for exam- 
ple, the father transmits the shape of the head, 
the frame of the thorax and upper extremities, 
to his daughters, while the shape of the pelvis, 
of the abdomen and inferior cxbemities, are 
transmitted by the mother. It is the reverse 
with sons, thoy take after their mother in the 
conformation of the head and upper extremi- 
ties, while the trunk of the body and lower ex- 



tremities are from the father. The results of this 
mode of transmission establish the general rule, 
that the boys of an intellectual mother will 
also be intelligent, and daughters procreated 
by a father of talent will also inherit his ca- 
pacities. 

Linne, Sinclair, Burdach and Holler believe 
the mother's influence bears more directly up^n 
the plasticity of the embryo, while the father's 
bears upon the vitality. Results of numerona 
observations made by distinguished physicians 
and physiologists establish the general rule, 
that the mother transmits her moral qualities to 
her sons and (he father to his daughters. It ia 
the simple truth when it is said that mothers 
who tamper with their wombs, or whose whole 
thoughts are directed to carnal pleasures, brings 
foith sons who are a curse to parents and a dis- 
grace to the community. Observe children issuing^ 
from mothers who curtail the number of their 
family as they would domestic expenses, and 
the truth will be confirmed in the majority of 
cases. 

Examples could be multiplied showing posi- 
tively the direct transmission from father to 
daughter and from mother to son, and wherever 
this mode of transmission is not followed, in 
some cases it will be found, by ascending the 
ladder of ancestry, to have existed in the grand- 
fiather or the great-grandfather, and so on. 

Many illustrious men, distinguished alike in 
arts and sciences, have not descended from re- 
markable parents ; but it only requires on tbo 
part of forefathers to have been wise, temper- 
ate, intellectually and physically sound, to fur- 
nish all the necessary materials, from one gen- 
eration to another, for future greatness; and 
not unlike the unpolished diamond, only waiting 
for the skillful hand to render it bright and 
sparkling. Many distinguished men begin a 
glorious career, and it ends with them. Some 
of the greatest men have left consummate fools 
after them, but in vain will we search for an 
example of silly parents procreating children 
of high intellectual powers. 

MORBID TRANSMISSION, OB TRAITSMISSION 07 

DISEASE. 

Among the numerous diseases by the fatal 
inheritaoce of which a mark is left upon the 
offspring, are contagious diseases, scrofulous 
diathesis, diseases of the skin, syphilis, cancer, 
etc. ; also defects of organization, affections of 
the urinary organs, consumption, apoplexy, etc. ; 
nervous diseases, and all forms of neuralgia, a 
disordered mind, idioc}*, insaniiy — alas I all these 
terrible maladies are more frequently and reg- 
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ularly iraTismitted than the good qnalities of 
parents. This transmisBion of disorders of the 
intellect follows the general rule, from father to 
daughter and from mother to son. In a fam- 
ily where the father or grandfather has been 
Btmok with insanity, reasonable fears may be 
entertained that the daughters will inherit the 
disease, and wee versa. Human nature is thus 
not oaly subject to an endless variety of physi- 
cal infirmities, but it is also liable to be 3ome 
heir to the mrst abject mcral degradations, ruch 
as insanity, nania, etc. 

History { oints to as the truth of hereditary 
proclirities toward the commission of the vilest 
crimes, and that theft, suicide, assassination, 
etc., are but cruel instincts transmitted from 
father to son; the latter only repeating the 
criminal acts whicK had already been perpe- 
trated by some of his forefathers. In our own 
times Za OazsUe dee Tribunaux (the Police Ga' 
sette), discloses every day to its readers shock- 
ing dramas committed by some unfortunate 
sons, and when the judges push their investi- 
gation to the forefathers of the accused they 
find out that either a falher or grandfather or 
great-grandfather has been tne author of crim- 
inal acts. 

Hammer, the historian, admits the heredi- 
tary instincts of crime, and exclaims thus : '* In 
the same generation, feticide and infanticide 
are closely followed by parricide, and the dag- 
ger which has assassinated the grandfather is 
revenged by the grandson upon the father." 
These observations are sad to relate ; they are 
nevertheless true, and prove most conclusively 
the law of hereditary transmissions. Without 
reckoDing ourselves among those who behold 
in the son of an assassin ''a budding assassin," 
yet there is no harm done to guard one's self 
against individuals whose forefathers have vio- 
lated the lawd of Nature, as well as those of 
honor. It is simply an act of prudence, which 
may he of some utility. 

It will be observed that from its earliest out- 
set morbid transmission has its predilections, 
its irregularities of growth, and its limits. All 
the members of one family are seldom afi^ected, 
eqiecially where they are numerous, nor is the 
ooorse followed always direct. Sometimes it 
follows an uninterrupted line, at another time 
one generation escapes, while the succeeding 
o&e is struck. Again, one sex may be spared, 
while the opposite receives the whole charge. 
It forsakes the maternal branch and attacks the 
collateral one. A father and mother issued 
from consumptive parents may enjoy good 



health, while their own children may be car- 
ried off by phthisis, which cuts off so many 
thousands every year. An epileptic father 
transmits his evil to his daughter, and this one 
transmits it to her son. Gout and rheumatism 
may disappear for awhile in some families, but 
they return again among distant nephews. He- 
reditary transmissions may again disappear al- 
together ; thus becoming mysterious, inexplica- 
ble, and remaining hidden to the researches of 
the man of science. 

COKCLt78ION. 

The best means to oppose hereditary trans- 
missions consists in the interdiction of marriage 
between parties who inherit incurable maladies, 
and who will infallibly transmit them to their 
progeny. 

The strangest anomaly exists in our days 
with regard to the propagation of man and 
domestic animals. Society is silent upon the 
evils likely to be transmitted by parents to 
their offspring, while the greatest care is taken 
that the race horse, the milk-cow, the hunting- 
dog, are propagated without the slightest taint 
of ordinary breed. It is truly surprising that the 
brute, in this respect, has the advantage over 
man. Such is, however, the state of civilization 
in the nineteenth century; money regalates 
everything. 

Families who desire to have their children 
married take the greatest care to conceal the 
incurable evils which they inherit, and they 
unite in marriage a scrofulous, leuoorrhoeic, 
nervopathic, hysterical daughter, to a young 
man who believes her to be perfectly sound* 
If there exist laws to annul the sale of an un- 
sound horse, how much more reasonable to an- 
nul a marriage from which sickly children 
must be bom ! 

Would any young woman consent to marry 
a young man who is epileptic, impotent, or 
syphilitic, if she had a previous knowledge of 
his secret diseace P In the same category are 
persons affected with deafness, partial blind- 
ness, hallucinations, latent insanity, furious pas- 
sions, etc. To um'te in marriage such individ- 
uals, and make a secret of their constitational 
taint, is a monstrous piece of imposition, which 
requires a release from the civil contract of 
marriage. Marriages between parties where 
consanguinity exists should also be interdicted, 
because such unions produce bad fruit, besides 
increasing all the infirmities which already ex- 
ist in families coming from the same source. 
History points to aristocratic families recruit- 
ing themselves within their own bosom, who 
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besides degrading themselyes, bring on imbe- 
cility, and finally disappear altogether. 

From the code of laws among the Chinese 
and Hindoos relating to marriages we read the 
following : " If a father giyes away in mar- 
riage a daughter afflicted with some capital ail- 
ment without having previously informed the 
intended husband, the marriage maybe an- 
nulled," 

Acoouplement with the same blood, no mat- 
ter hovr remote, produces bad fruit ; and when 
persisted in the same line, the species, the race, 
vigor, health, fecundity, both in man and in 
animals, are degraded, and disappear at last 

The foregoing remarks establish conclusively 
tbe importance of choosing a mate whose phys- 
ical qualities supersede everything else, and 
thus avoid the daily occurrence of beholding 
children launched into the world with an end- 
less variety of Hereditary diseases. Morbid 
transmissions do not constantly show them- 
selves at the birth of the offspring ; very often 
A descendant may be struck only at an advanced 
period of life. Thus a child bom from epilep- 
tic parents has equal chances for insanity and 
paralysis. Precocious marriages, as well as late 
marriages, produce puny children. Upon the 
choice of locality the act of reproduction also 
depends, and this recommendation is not desti- 
tute of reason. Physiologists consider the lo- 
cality as exercising considerable influence upon 
fecundation, and, consequently, upon the future 
constitution of children. Parents who have 
some fears of transmitting to their children 
scrofula, phthisis, organic debility, arch -lym- 
phatic constitutions, etc., should abandon low 
lands, damp hou^tes, deprived of pure air and 
the light of the sun, for a locality free from such 
drawbacks. The simple change from one street 
to another, or from one town to another, suffices 
to lessen the liability to the transmission of he- 
reditary diseases in the child not yet bom. 

Among the best means to prevent and com- 
bat hereditary transmissions, the first and most 
important is to place the subject in a combina- 
tion of circumstances totally opposed to the evil 
which is likely to develop the germ of disease, 
or even threatens to modify predisposed organs. 
Thus, if the subject ie threatened with scrofula, 
the cold climate, low and damp places should 
be abandoned, to live in warm climates and dry 
lands. The principal food should consist of 
roast meats, vegetables in small quantities, with 
tonic drinks, combined with exercise of the 
body, gymnastics, etc. 

The only security— the one which is gener- 
ally crowned with success — is in matrimonial 



associations. Everybody knows, and experience 
teaches it that the races of domestic animals 
may be ameliorated or degraded by the choice 
of subjects connected together. Now the same 
rule is applicable to man. The union of two 
debilitated beings, one of whom bears any mor- 
bid transmission, will undoubtedly produce pit- 
iful and miserable children. A robust consti- 
tution united to one of a feeble temperament will 
make up, in a measure, the deficiencies of the 
latter, and the fruit derived from such a onion 
will be found satisfactory in the first genera- 
tion ; and if the matrimonial association is con- 
tinued according to this rule, at the second 
generation progeny will then be sound. Thus 
the union of a lymphatic temperament with a 
dry, bilious temperament seems to be the best 
acoouplement to modify or destroy the scrofu- 
lous taint in one of tbe parties. 

Lea eontraireM aegu$ritient par Ut eontraireM. If 
this axiom were applied in matrimonial alliances 
it would be found to be the only remedy effica- 
cious to oppose hereditary diseases which cause 
so much destruction in modem society. To a 
young gfrl of leucorrhueio habits and to another 
predisposed to phthisis, give husbands who are 
robust, sound, with a rich, sangiiice tempera- 
ment; to a young man who is weak, delicate, 
threatened with nervous affections, give a strong 
girl, of a rich organisation, full of sap and 
health, then the result will be the extinction of 
morbid transmission — ^nay, more, a healthy pro- 
geny will appear, which can be perpetuated from 
one generation to another. 

In view of these facts, families afflicted with 
hereditary diseases must see the necessity of en- 
larging the circle of their acquaintances, and 
even seek in other climates, if possible, hus- 
bands for their daughters and wives for their 
sons. 

The leading branch of education for children 
afflicted with hereditary diseases, such as scrof- 
ula, rachitis, malformation, etc., is medical gym- 
nastics. It is astonishing to see the efficacy of 
a physical education in vicious organisitions, 
especially when 'directed by physicians who 
make it a special study. 

Not unlike the seeds of vegetables waiting 
for the season assigned to them by the laws of 
Nature for germination, in the same manner 
does the germ of morbid transmission only wait 
according to its nature, for the favorable age 
to show itself, and then strike its victioL Ba- 
chitism manifests itself during infancy, diseases 
of the heart and lungs during youth ; rheuma- 
tism, gout, calculi, uterine affections, hssmorr- 
hoids, hypochondria, manias, etc., during mid- 
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d]«age; finally aoirrhva, apoplexy, etc. follow. 
PrediBpoeed indiTidiiali should gompuloiisly ob* 
Berre and sabmit to a prophylaotic trvatment, 
according as they draw near the age which 
Bhoiild earve them as a warning, while they 
coniider the record of their ancestry. 

?rom the foregoing remarks it is eyident that 
00 part of the physical and moral organisation 
of man cua escape hereditary transmission, and, 
morenrer, the infloenoe of this incomprehensible 



power perpetuates itself thomgh several gen- 
erations. In a social point of view these facts 
deserre the utmost extent of publicity, because 
were the knowledge of them more widely spread 
in the community families would be less eager 
to seek after a name or a fortune than after the 
physical and moral qualities of man, which after 
all must coDstitnte the only solid basis for 
health and real happiness in this world. 
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P0I80X0ITB PBOPBRTIBB 07 TOBACCO. 

T)T a chemical proc<)ss we extract from to- 
•^ bacco a colorless liquid alkaloid. This is 
the principle to which chemists hare giren the 
SAme, ttieotin$. It is acrid to the taste and 
n&«ll, forms neutral compounds with acids, and 
IF intensely poisonous in minute quantities. By 
difbllation we obtain from tobacco a Tolatale 
oil, which has been called nieoiianim^ and which 
is equally poisonous with the above. One drop 
of this oil rubbed on the tongue of a cat will 
cause the death of the animal in flye minutes. 
A puncture made in the nose of a dog with a 
needle dipped in this oil caused its death in six 
ninates. 

Every man who uses tobacco is constantly in- 
troducing into his system a portion of this 
de&dly poison. If its disastrous eflTects are not 
at once apparent it is because the system has 
^'^come accustomed to its presence. A practiced 
opiam-eater will consume eight or ten grains 
of morphine daily, while for the uninitiated 
^m an eighth to a quarter of a grain is a full 
dow, and from one to two grains will cause 
death. That the quantity of this yirulent poi- 
>on taken into the system of the habitual user 
of tobacco is not so inconsiderable as some might 
1« led to suppose, the effects on the neophyte of 
l^ia ftnt chew sn£Bciently demonstrate. 

In addition to the aboTO, there is in tobacco 
tnotha principle still more deadly, which is 
oMu'ned by distilling the leaves at a tempera- 
tare above that of boiling water ; that is, by 
i^v€iw9 dittUlatum. It is also developed by 
burning the weed. Smokers, therefore, get the ( 



especial benefit of it We. refer to the Mipy- 
rtuvMtU oUof tobacco. Lest any one should 
think that smoking is a form of using the weed 
less deleterious than the others, we would here 
state that one drop of this oil placed upon the 
tongue of a cat caused the death of the animal 
in tufo mmutcB with convulsions. A drop brought 
in contact with the protruding tongue of a ser- 
pent killed it like a stroke of lightning. 

Smokers get this extremely poisonous prin- 
ciple in addition to the others, which chewers 
and snuffers get. The sole reason why smoking 
does not seem to be so harmful as the other 
forms of using the weed is because this habit is 
not so steadily and persistently indulged in as 
the others. A man can chew tobacco and at- 
tend to other busineas at the same time. A to- 
bacco dhewer can— most of them do— carry a 
quid in his cheek during the whole of his wak- 
ing hours. But when a man smokes other 
business has to be for the most part laid aside. 
Therefore the votaries of the pipe and the cigar 
can indulge in their favorite pastime only at 
intervals. 

We all know how smoke of any kind will 
blacken a whited wall, or the glass in the win- 
dows. This it does by depositing ihereoD the 
fine particles of which it consists'. Chemical 
analysis shows the smoke of tobacco to be com- 
posed of salts of amm^ia, niootianine, empy- 
reumatic oil and several gases. Now the lungs 
consist of millions of air vesicles, which if spread 
out would cover a surface equal in extent to 
the external nirface of the body. Every in- 
halation of the smoke of tobacco taken leaves 
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some of its particles in the lungs. From them 
it is absorbed into the blood, and circulates with 
it through every part of the system, permea- 
ting every tissue, and poisoning its every fiber. 

That tobacco does lodge in the tissues is evi- 
dent from the following fact. The hydfopath- 
ists have among thir processes one which they 
call the tpet theet pack. The patient is enveloped 
first in a wet sheet, and then — over this — in 
blankets. By this process they claim that 
through the operation of the principles of en- 
dostnose and exosmose, the water of the sheet is 
made to enter the body, while at the same time 
impurities are withdrawn therefrom. Now let 
the habitual user of tobacco be subjected for an 
hour to this process. When, at the expiration 
of that time, his envelopments are taken off, the 
odor of tobacco coming from his body, and from 
the sheet in which he has lain, will be as per- 
ceptible to every one present as though a cigar 
had just been smoked in the room. 

We might suppose that the constant introduc- 
tion into the system by chewing, smoking, 
snuffing, etc., of so powerful a poison would 
have a great infiuence in the production and 
development of numerous diseases. That such is 
the fact we have the testimony of physicians of 
the highest eminence in their profession, both 
in this country and in Europe, and also the re- 
corded experience and observation of other men 
of note in every part of the civilized world. 

Dr. Shew enumerates eighty-seven distinct 
diseases which are produced by the use of to- 
bacco. We have room to mention only a few, 
and that of those which physicians are most 
generally agreed are either wholly caused, or if 
they otherwise exist, have their symptoms ag- 
gravated b> its use. Tobacco, as do all narcot- 
ics, especially affects the nervous system. In 
speaking, therefore, of its agency in the pro- 
duction of various diseases, we will place those 
of the nervous system at the head of the list. 

KBByOU8>'B88, AND TBBKOBS OF THB VBBYBS. 

That tobacco produces nervousness, and also 
aggravates this aflbction where it already ex- 
ists, is a matter of observation to almost every 
one. Sir John Pringle, who was an inveterate 
BDuff taker, suffered greatly from nervous tre- 
mors, and also from loss of memory, until at 
the request of Dr. Franklin, while in Paris, he 
noticed the frequency of tremors among those 
who took snuff He was thus induced to aban- 
don the habit. The result was that in a short 
time thereafter his tremors left him, and at the 
same time his memory was perfectly restored. 



FABALTBIS, 

At least that species of it denominated paraly 
ait agitam, or shaking palsy, which in its most 
prominent symptoms may be regarded as an 
increased degree of the affection first noticed, is 
frequently caused by the excessive use of to- 
bacco. Dr. Shew mentions a case as occurring 
in his practice. Ganeral Clinton, of revolution- 
ary fame, died of this disease under fifty years 
of age, brought on by the excessive use of snuff. 
At least such was the opinion of his brother, 
Governor George Clinton. 

KEVBALQIA. 

This most painful of all dis«)as6S is. in many 
cases, caused solely by the use of tobacco. Pro- 
fessor W«od, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and author of ** Wood's Practice of Medi- 
cine," enumerates it among the causes of this 
disease. So does Dr. Johnson, of England. In 
all cases it aggravates the complaint, and rend- 
ers all measures for its relief abortive while 
the habit is continued. 

DELISIUIC TBBMBVS. 

Professor Chapman, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, reports that he had seen several cases 
of undoubted delirium tremens produced by 
the excessive use of tobacco. Dr. Williams, of 
Coxsackie, K. T., informs us of four cases that 
occurred under his immediate notice in that 
village and vicinity within a recent period. Dr. 
Jackson, of Dansville, N. Y., says he has eeen 
and treated such cases. He was once a tobacco 
ohewer himself, and in a tract which he has 
published on tobacco he thus vividly describes 
his own condition, into which he had been 
brought by the tobacco fiend : ** My blood 
played through my veins as if it were in a sea 
surge. I saw all invisible things that were 
ugly and d^mon-like^levils in the shape of 
old women, haggish and witch-like, danced 
around me.*' If that is not delirium tremens, 
what is it P 

BBONCBinS. 

Habitual users of tobacco are peculiarly liablo 
to affections of the air passages, accompanied 
with loss sometimes of voice. Dr, Allen, of Maine 
says that tobacco has the effect to make the 
voice harsh, thick and husky. The testimony 
of Dr. Bush, whose investigations concerning the 
human voice were more extensive than those 
of finy other man perhaps who ever lived, and 
who is consequently the highest authority we 
could grive, is substantially the same. Dr. 
Woodward asserts that loss of voice in public 
speakers is a frequent effect of using tobacco. 
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cozfsincFTioir. 

Kon -medical readers may not readily under- 
stand why many of the diaeaBes mentioned in 
thia paper should be cansed by the use of to- 
bacco, but we think almost any one can see how 
it may cause consumption. The lungs depend 
for the proper performance of their functions 
upon the puriry of the air which we breathe. 
When a man smokes tobacco, or goes into a 
room where others are smoking, how is it pos- 
sible for his lungs to get their requisite supply 
of pure air ? The breath is the life, but when 
a man breathes ioto his lungs an atmosphere 
laden with tobacco smoke he takes in only 
death and destruction. That smoking causes 
eonsumption, we have the testimony of the most 
eminent physicians. Dr. Bush mentions a case 
he once had of consumption produced by smok- 
ing, and from which the patient died. Dr. 
Trail, of New York, says he has seen a score 
of such cases. He reports one as occurring in 
his own practice, in which the habit being 
abandoned for a time the disease was arrested, 
but upon its resumption the disease returned 
and the patient died. Other cases and other 
authorities might be cited, but want of space 
forbids. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

When we witness the astonishing amount of 
saliva poured out by inveterate tobacco ohew- 
ers and smokers, we need not wonder that so 
many of them have dyspepsia. The salivary 
fluid is one of the necessary secretions required 
for the digestion of our food. By some physi- 
ologists it is considered just as essential as the 
gastric jaice. It is a most powerful agent, the 
active principle of which, when diluted to the 
proper degree to bring it into contact with 
every part, some chemists say, is capable of 
dissolving a thousand times its own weight of 
any nutriment that is appropriate to the sys- 
tem. To supply the* enormous quantity wasted 
by the tobacco user, the salivary glands are 
taxed to their utmost capacity, almost worked to 
death ; and then are only able to famish a fluid 
deteriorated in quality, and vitiated saliva must 
impair digestion. Dr. Qood gives it as his 
opinion that great evil results from the convey- 
ance to the stomach of tobacco which is mixed 
with the saliva. Dr. CuUen says he has found 
all the symptoms of dyspepsia produced by 
snuffing, particularly pains of the stomach, oc- 
curring every day. He felt certain that he did 
not mistake the cause of these from the fact 
that from the sudden interruption of snuffing 
for some days the pa'ns ceased, but upon the 



return of the patient to tho habit, the pains also 
returned. Dr. Clay, of Manchester, England, 
says it is the sole cause of a species of dyspep- 
sia, which he has witnessed in a number of oases, 
the symptoms being a painful sensation of 
weight at the stomach, as of some hard, indi- 
gestible substance pressing upon a tender part. 

OANCBB. 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, says it is a rare thing 
indeed to find cancer of the gpims, tongue and 
lips in any but a user of tobacco. He has, in a 
practice of more than twenty years, particularly 
noticed this ; he has also noticed that when one 
side only was affeoted, it was that on which 
the tobacco, the cigar, or the pipe was habitu- 
ally retained in contact with the part. Dr. 
Elisha Harris, one of the physicians of the New 
York Dispensary, says that of six cases of can- 
cer that have been under his care within two 
years, five were those of men who used tobacco. 
Druitt, an eminent London eurgeon, and an- 
ther of a work on surgery, testifies substan- 
tially to the same general facts. 

It may be said that cancer is a constitutional 
disease, that it exists in the blood, and that the 
ulcer is but its local expression; and that, 
moreover, if the predisposition did not exist, no 
amount of smoking or chewing would ever pro- 
duce a cancerous ulcer. Granting all this, the 
predisposition might exist for years, perhaps 
for a lifetime, or until Nature, through some of 
the emunctories of the system or by a critical 
action of some kind, should find means of re- 
moving the poison from the blood, in a way less 
disagreeable and less painful to the patients, 
than through an ulcerous sore on the face, 
which is seldom or never healed. But when a 
man puts a quid of tobacco or a cigar into his 
month, Nature directs all her energies to that 
point, a cancerous ulcer is the result, and in a 
majority of cases, all hope of a cure is at an end. 

Thus we see that the use of tobacco— first, 
originates various diseases ; secondly, it aggra- 
vates those which owe their origin to other 
causes ; thirdly, it pecipitates the development 
of those to which a predisposition exists, and 
which but for its use might have slumbered. 
And, besides this. Dr. John Eling, of Cincinnati, 
asserts that the systems of chronic invalids who 
use tobacco are by its use rendered, to a great 
degree, unsusceptible to the action of the va- 
rious remedies employed for their cure. Dr. 
Willard Parker, of New York, says that al- 
though tobacco users appear to be as strong as 
other persons, yet when attacked by disease 
they are found to have less constitutional stam- 
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ina, aod are able to oppose but a feeble resist- 
ance to its onset ; while from wounds or inju- 
ries of any kind tbey recoTer with difficulty, 
if at all, while other persons get well speedily. 
HoreoTer, Dr. Parker says that in his prac- 
tice he has noTor yet found an employee in a 
tobacco factory who was perfectly sound and 
healthy. 

Anything which has such a depressing effect 
upon the Tital energies as tobacco must neoes- * 
sarily render the habitual users of it fit subjects 
to be carried off by any epidemic which comes 
along. Statistics show that epidemics count 
among their victims a greatly larger number 
of males than of females. Of those who die of 
yellow fever, the proportion of the former to 
the laitor is said to be as three to one. This is 
accounted for by the greater addiction of the 
male sex to habits of dissipation, of which the 
using of tobacco is one. This, taken in connec- 
tion with the drinking of ardent spirits, tolls the 
whole story. Hitherto in attributing to this 
lattor cause so large a share in the production 
of disease, the effects of tobacco have been, in a 
great measure, orerlooked. It is only of lato 
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years, since the consumption of tobacco among 
our people has increased to such an alarming 
extent, and its effects in the production of dis- 
ease have become so palpable as to be no lon- 
ger ignored, that our physicians have come to 
more fully recognise its agency, until at length 
some have been heard to declare it as their firm 
belief that the efifocts of tobacco in lowering the 
general tone of the system, and thus rendering 
its votaries susceptible to disease, are fully as 
great as those of rum. Dr. Aloott says : " The 
German physicians state in their periodicals 
that of the deaths occurring among men in that 
country, between eighteen and thirty -five years 
of age, one-half die from the effects of smoking. 
A Paris physician says that six cigars a day 
will shorten a man's life Aye years. We are 
not yet prepared to treat this question with 
mathematical strictness, but it may be regarded 
as certein that, however moderately one may 
use the weed, and however long he may escape 
disease, his life will be shortened to some ex- 
tent by such use." 

(To hi continued.) 
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WHEN my friend told us the other evening 
that one of the best guarantees of a 
healthful life was a calm and peaceful spirit, I 
wondered if any one else thought with me, 
'' True, indeed ; but could you toll us how to 
secure this calm and peaceful spirit f" 

Is it possible in this life of healthful activity 
or of weary unrest, a life ever working for the 
unattainable both for body and soul ; is it pos- 
sible to possess that spirit of peace, that ** good 
cheer " which lends the face its power to *' do 
good like a medicine," which shines forth from 
the eyes like light in dark places, and is as 
welcome ; which brings the heart the nearest to 
being satisfied it ever gets in this world, and 
makes it to sing a quiet song of joy that steals 
into other hearts, burdened, and is as sweet as a 
pleasant tune; a spirit that is better than 
genius with ite power of suffering, better than 
high moral fanaticism with its strained ideas of 
duty, representing God as always demanding 



sacrifice and as best pleased with a service of 
agony ; better than the morbid longing^s and 
dreamings which fill our younger life and tend 
more to make us selfish than noble ; better than 
groat riches, or than all the honors or laurels 
that ambition can strew for us ; aye ! better 
than anything else in all the world except it be 
the great spirit of love, which is indeed as in- 
separable from it as sunshine from light ; a spirit 
that is as content to be as a bird, and as fear- 
less ; that throws open all its windows to the 
sun without doubting, and waite patiently when 
it is cloudy weather ? To discover the secret of 
such a spirit would be indeed to discover the 
fountain of youth which the fabled searcher 
of old failed to find. But to many does it not 
seem as unattainable as to the tired traveler 
who on the dusty highway looks away off to 
the misty mountain-tops, where he knows there 
are shady groves and cool waters and the fresh 
breezes of heaven, if only he could be lifted out 
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of the desert of heat and Nt down npon the de* 
lectable mountaina ; bat somehow it is a great 
wftj there, and he doesn't koow exactly where 
the road tarns, thongh he's looked often for it ; 
80 he looks away with his wistful eyes and plods 
along his joomey, vagnely hoping that some 
time be will get a little nearer. It woald seem 
that to many the great condition necessary to a 
peaoefdl spirit is a restfni condition of the body. 
To be enre there are some who firom their first 
itart have receiTed so yigorons an impulse as to 
keep the machinery of their lives agoing to a 
timely end, and they hare bat to keep it in ac- 
tion to have it bright and unmsted ; but to 
many more there is need to hasband carefully 
their soorces of strength that in time of need it 
may not be fonnd wanting. To be sure peace 
and activity may exist together, bat do peace 
and weariness ? certainly a happy spirit and 
lufferiog can not. Perhaps they may in certain 
religions biogra|^hies where the hero, and more 
particnlarly the heroine, are the more or less 
perfect according as they are the more or less 
Kck, and the more their body suflTers the more 
thfir tpirit exalts, but in real life I never knew 
it to be 80. I can understand how patience and 
niignation — twin sisters — are often bom of suf- 
fering, and he who waits long for health learns 
to wait long for other things, and to ills one 
cannot help one learns to be resigned, bat I 
nerer knew a happy spirit was the result, and 
even patience is an uncertain child. If to be 
nated is needed to be at peace, how then shall 
we rest ?— a question hard to answer. What is 
rat to one to another may be work. To man 
the word has scarcely a practical meaning. 
Tell a hard worker of either body or brain, 
cspecialiy one who with a low stock of nerrous 
capital OSes every cent of interest yearly and 
(Iniws heavily on his principal, tell such a one 
to rest and he looks at you in a hopeless sort of 
way as thoa^h he scarcely understood you— he 
l>as a fragrant memory of the word when he 
wu a boy on the old farm, where he went to 
sleep early, and in the fresh morning brushed 
the dew off the clover and buttercups as he 
^Te the cows up the road ; but now he is more 
tired in the morning than at night, and aoesn't 
Win to live till the excitement of the day has 
oade a new draft on the well nigh expended 
energies that can so ill afford it. 

One half the women of to-day do not know 
what it is to be rested. Whether the house- 
keeper, with her many cares, or the shopgirl in 
her ceaseless roatine, or the enslaved follower 
of fashion who has double duty to perform to 
the church and to the world — two masters being 



hard to serve — they tell you nearly the same 
story ; and you find them everywhere, these wo- 
men with pale faces and eyes that look hollow, 
and shoulders becoming bent before their time, 
and when finally the doctor, after vain attempts 
to make drugs supply the place of nature, says : 
'* Rest is all that wiU avail anything," the case 
is well nigh hopeless, unless, indeed, the patient 
can learn how to obtain tho great panacea ; for 
indeed it is a lesson to be learned, and one not 
so easily or so thoroughly learned bat what an 
occasional review is often beneficial. There is a 
false idea abroad that rnt is a something to be 
done like a piece of work that will last for some 
time, a commodity of which enough can be 
laid up in storehouse for future use, a few weeks 
vacation in the summer and do more of i^ 
needed for the coming year. I go to my friend 
who is, perhaps, a teacher, and I say to her, 
*' Come, now, you are not as well as at the first 
of the term, your nerves are unstrung, yoa 
need to be freshened ; let us go on the horse- 
cars oat into the coantry and laze away the 
afternoon, or down to the sea and sun ourselves 
on the beach, and you'll forget the coming ex- 
amination that hangs over you like a cloud, and 
that horrid Pat Donnely, who almost bothers the 
life out of you, and we'll have a good time and 
be in blissful ignorance of everything but the 
blue sky and the blue ocean." 

But she shakes her head in a doleful manner, 
and says, "I can't." 

"Can't; why not r 

" Oh, I must stay home and sew. Saturday 
is all the day I have to sew in." 

" Well, Saturday is all the day you have for 
recreation, too, isn't it f and don't you think 
six days of work entitle yon to one day of 
rest f Yoa know you teach Sabbath-school on 
Sunday." 

" Oh, yes, I need it badly enough ; but then 
I am going into the country by-and-by, and 
that will have to do for this year, besides I went 
on a picnic some time ago." 

" Whicj was all very well for that time," 
interposed I, ** but you need another refreshing, 
and ' past blessings won't suffice,' as they often 
say at prayer meeting ; besides if you wait till 
vacation you'll be so tired you won't begin to be 
rested till it is time to come back again." 

" Well, it's no use," oontinnes'^she ; " here's 
all this sewing to get myself ready." 
" Why don't you hire it done f " 

" Can't afford it ; there is so mach trimming 
it costA as much to hire it made as to buy the 
goods." 

"Woll, what do you have so much trimming 
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for? make it plain and then you can afford it ; 
tiiat's the way I do. » I don't have half as much 
money as you, but I have a great deal better 
time." 

'* Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian," says my friend, with a laugh ; '* but like 
Felix of old, ' Go thy way for this time, when I 
have a conyenient season I will call for thee.' " 

So I leave her puzzling her brain over the 
ruffles (too good a brain, by-the-way, to be so 
spent) and go to another friend of mine, a wife 
and a housekeeper, as happily and as comfort- 
ably situated as most women. I find her en- 
gaged in the commendable occupation of ma- 
king bread. I see that she looks rather hag- 
gard, as though she had been up the night be- 
fore, and with secret hopes of getting her out of 
doors I suggest rather meekly — fori am not as 
confident of success as I was before — " that it 
is a glorious day, one of June's best, and that it 
is her delight to be out in just such days, and I'll 
gather up such as the house affords into a basket 
and off we*ll go to the woods and take the chil- 
dren." But my liltle ruse of whisking her off 
before she knows it is a failure. 

'' Not so fast," she says ; " firstly, the baking 
isn't half done." 

" Why I'm sure here's bread enough for a 
small army," looking at the brown loaves that 
have ju4t issued from the oven. '*0h, yes, but 
there's the pie and cake, and by the time they 
are made it will be too late and I shall be too 
tired." 

" Well, never mind the pie and oake, you've 
plenty of other good things." 

" Not mind the pie ; why John couldn't make 
out his dinner without pie." 

** But John isn't coming home this noon ; be- 
sides if he were, if he's a sensible man, as I think 
he is, he'd a great deal rather go without his 
pie once in a while for the sake of your having 
a restful time out of doors." 

^' Tes, but men don't understand such things." 

" I don't see what there is to understand, ex- 
cept that instead of a profit and loss it's a profit 
to both of you." 

•( But '*- continues she giving an emphatic pat 
at the dough she is kneading, ** although he 
would have no objection to my g^inghecould'nt 
exactly see, parhaps, why I might* nt have done 
both, and so had his pie too — besides the oven 
is hot now and I must bake for to-morrow." 

'* Yes," I plead with increasing zeal, seeing I 
am about to lose the case ; " but it may rain to- 
morrow and you can bake then, and is'nt it just 
as important to seize this beautiful day to use 



it for your own health and happiness, as to seiz*? 
a hot oven which you can make to order at any 
time?" 

" Well," she concludes, with a finishing pat 
on the shapely dough, " that's all very nice, and 
I'd like to go, for I feel poorly to-dav, being up 
last night with one of the children, but for all 
that I musn't leave the baking." 

So I consider the question settled and take 
my departure, having lost my cause, or rather 
her cause, and all for a piece of pie. So long as 
women will consider their health the last in any 
question and plan for, and sacrifice for, and 
make circumstances bend to, and move heaven 
and earth for the carrying out of every project 
before their health, so long they will be as they 
are ; for how much of it the Johns of this 
world are to blame, I can not say, I suppose my 
friend knew her John at least better than I. 

I believe I was paying there was a false idea 
about resting enough in a few ^eeks of the sum- 
mer to last the year. Uowever full of delight 
and peace the lazy hours in the country, how- 
ever freighted with rest and strength the lon^ 
days by the sea, we cannot hoard and carry 
away enough o^ the precious store. Every 
twenty-four hours is a circle of its own in 
which to tear down and build up, and whatever 
is spent between one sunrise and another must 
be made good from food, recreation and rest, 
and whoever commences the morning already 
tired is spending too much somewhere, and will 
find that a system of paying Nature's past debts 
by drawing on the future, will make him a 
bankrupt But i^'e do not need to wait till in 
the fullness of time we can join the throng at 
watering places. To any one, unless shut up 
between ioiir brick walls, if there belong a 
green spot somewhere around the house, if he 
can sit at least under one vine and fig tree of 
his own, there is at hand a perrennial spring if 
he but knows how to drink of it. 

We have some broad back stepa which lead 
from the kitchen into the garden, and for more 
than half the day they are flooded with sunshine. 
They do not command a view of terraced 
walks, nor wide-spreading grounds ; but there 
is a row of apple and cherry t^es, supplying 
nectar and ambrosia to the robin-red -breasts 
that feast and swing on the branches, and pour 
forth such melody as makes my heart glad. 
Then there are the chickens, not so brilliant to 
be sure, but vastly entertaining. It's as good 
as a sedative to watch the careful manner 
in which they walk around, standing occa- 
sionally to stretch their necks and perch their 
heads on one side, eyeing you in that suspicious 
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maimer peealiar to bens^ till settling their minda 
that yoa are not an enemy, the composed way in 
wbicb they wallow themseWes in the sand is ex- 
ceedingly toothing to one's spirits. It's a great 
relief, too, if yoa have been troabling your brain 
with metaphysics, to fiall to wondering by what 
rale or tactics, or divine law the old white 
rooster can stand so long and refleotiyely on 
one leg. Yon are very sure you couldn't. 
Thit is my parlor, my stady, my work-room, my 
art gallery. I alternate between this and the 
cherry tree, where I sew or read, shell peas or 
write letters, and entertain my friends— such of 
tbem I mean as I love the best— and whenever 
the affairs of life press hard and its sorrows are 
heavy, I say, " Oh my soul why stay out in the 
darkness ? let us go up to the land of Beulah." 
So I take my broad hat, and my blanket and 
myself out to the sun, or the flickering cherry 
shade, and ere long the weight on heart and 
hrain rolls ofi like Christiau's pack ; the past 
slips away and there is more trust for the fu- 
tare, and faith, that has been trailing her wings 
in the dost, spreads tbem again, and soars up 
through the light to its giver, my spirit be- 
comes braver and readier to meet whatever 
comes. Of course you say : " This is in accord- 
ance with a physical law governing the nervous 
Bjstem." But can you draw the line between 
the Bonl, the mind and the nervous system P par^ 
ticnlarly as it is the amount of gray matter in 
the brain that determines the cast of the mind ; 
or can yon define what part is physical and 
vbat part spiritaal, how much of the spirit of 
peace comes from the heavens above, and how 
much from the earth beneath. 

Perhaps you say, ** I cannot stop to rest ; I 
have no time ; I will by-and-bye, but now I 
moftdomy work." 

" Ah ! but are you sure of your by-and-bye — 
tbe one this side of eternity I mean ? Are yon 
not doing the very thing now that may lose it 
for jOQ, or, if entered upon, will it not, instead 
of being spent in rest, as you fondly hope, be 
■pent rather in vain regrets for the strength so un- 
^iy and hopelessly lost f Moreover.whatisthis 
vorkthat yon must be always doing ? If to do 
good is your rnlinfi^ motive, have you not learned 
^at it is what yoM ar«, as well as what yon do 
tbat blesses the world? and though the toil of 
yoQT hands is worth much, a beautiful spirit of 
S<>od cheer surrounding yon is worth more, and 
yon are not beooming the best yon might be if 
7<m have no time to entertain this spirit of rest 
ttd strength which can not live with weariness. 
Or do you believe there is no use trying, that 
these things are not equally divided, that some 



inherit a disposition of peace and content, their 
life voyage has always been smooth, while 
others have sailed an ill-starred ship upon 
troubled seas from tho beginning? 

As true as this may sometimes seem, and 
though to one bom of parents satisfied, content, 
with a body in which tho moral, mental and 
physical are well balanced, it is an easier thing 
to say : '* Be thon restful and happy." Tet Na- 
ture—ever kind and more impartial than we 
sometimes think — has better thmgs in store even 
for you, my friend, whose life was well nigh 
cursed from the beginning, who came unwished 
for firom the unknown sea upon the shores of 
time, and was almost a wreck ere the voyage of 
life began, whose inheritance was suffering and 
whose birthright was disease; whose parents 
were very poor, perhaps, with hearts and brains 
taxed to the utmost to care for those who came 
before, or whose mother's heart was o'er- 
shadowed, not only with care for the food and 
raiment, but with a cloud of fear by day and 
terror by night, watching for tbe uncertain 
step, listening for the besotted voice, and hold- 
ing closer her protecting little ones lest a crazed 
brain and a drunken hand should send out of 
existence that which it had better not have 
given. Who can number the lives that have 
received their bias toward wrong from their 
pre-natal influence ? and who verify of a truth 
that ** the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children," and who were well nigh with- 
out hope, were it not that the same great law- 
giver continues ; " but showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me and keep my 
commandments," and who have hope in that 
although disease works toward death. Nature 
always works toward life, if only she can have 
a chance, and there is no chance like rest Not 
too heavily drawing on the low stock of pure 
life force, but adding a little day by day, so 
shall Nature work herself free from every taint 
of vice and disease, and give her children a 
better chance for health and happiness. 



Bb Ohbbbful. — '* Be cheerful," says the man 
who is easy in his pircnmstanoes, missing no 
loved face at the table, nor by the hearth. But 
does he ever consider how it may be to be cheer- 
ful when the heart aches, and the cupboard is 
empty, and there are little fresh graves in the 
churchyard. How difficult for one man to un- 
derstand another in such different circumstances ! 
How easy to say " Be cheerful I " How hard 
he would find it to practice, were he stripped 
of all life's brightness 1 
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Eating and Drinking. 
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IN oui last article we disciuned the uses of food, 
and tried torflnd out simple reasons for eating. 
Let us now go on with our suhject First, how- 
erer, we will try and gire a brief but correct class- 
ification of aliments. We do this because the 
people have been befogged on this subject by 
popular writers, who hare given false classifica- 
tions having no foundation in science. Their 
classification is more the result of the teachings 
of Dr. Beliows than any other man, other 
writers only copying him. Dr. Bellows divides 
foods into three classes, carbonales, nitrates and 
phosphates. Any boy having a smattering of 
chemistry could make a better division than 
this. If the reader doubts it lot him i^et a dic- 
tionary and find the definitions of these words. 
A carbonate is carbonic acid united with some 
base, as limd or other substance ; a phosphate is 
phosphoric acid united with a base of some min- 
eral, it may be lime, potash, or iron ; and a ni- 
trate is nitric acid united with a base, as potash 
silver, mercury, ammonia, etc., etc. We should 
not take up the reader's time with this subject 
had this classification not been widely copied by 
lecturers, editors and bookmakers, and passed 
into health journals claiming to be scientific in 
their character. 

CLASSIFICATION OB BOODB. 

The classification of foods now accepted by 
men of science is perfectly simple and easy. All 
the substances used come under one of four 
heads. These are : 

1. Proteids. 

2. Fats. 

3. Amyloids. 

4. Minerals. 

The proteids are generally known as albumi- 
nous, or nitrogenous substances. They take 
first rank in the material for building up the 
fieshy part of the body* Th^y include the 
gluten of wheat, the albumen of white of egg, 
the muscle of fiesh, the casein of cheese, and a 
few other unimportant substances. 

The fats include ail oils and fats, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable. They are called the non-ni- 
trogenous articles of diet, because they contain 
no nitroger. Butter, fat meat, vegetable and 
animal oils, oily nuts, etc., etc., are of this class. 
They are alao called hydro-carbcns. 



The amyloids include starch, dextrine, sugar 
and gums. They are also non-nitrogenous said 
hydro-carbons ; but the hydrogen and oxygen 
are in the form of water, while in the fats the 
oxygen is not in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
the affinity of the hydrogen. 

The minerals are water and certain salts of 
alkalies, and other substances, such as go to 
make up the bones and teeth, etc., or act as regu- 
lators to nutrition. 

^one, however, of these substances alone will 
perfectly nourish the body. All of them must 
be present. The food which Nature has pro- 
vided for the newborn babe is the only one 
which perfectly illustrates a combination of 
them all. 

1. The curd of milk is e^proieid. 

2. The cream or butter of milk is a/a<. 

3. The sug^ of milk is an amyloid. 

4. The water, magnesium, potassium, iron, 
sodium, lime, phosphorus, etc., are the mineraU. 

Is this not simple and beautiful P How per- 
fectly good milk nourishes the young. If in 
after years, when we eat and drink what we 
please, we were to choose food so wisely adapted 
to our wants as the Creator does for the child, it 
would not only save much sulTering, but greatly 
add to our efficiency. 

Now let us look at the functions of the differ- 
ent kinds of foods. This subject is not so well 
understood as we wish it was; still what is 
knowD will help us to decide somewhat as to the 
choice of articles of diet. First in the list come ' 
the proteids. What is their function io the 
bodyP One point at least seems settled, ^ hat 
their chief value is to construct and repair the 
tissues of the body. The nerves, the muscles, 
the glands, the secretions of the mouth, stomach 
and alimentary canal which help to transform 
our food, are all proteids, Pai^ke says that erery 
structure in the body in which any form of 
force is manifested, as heat, electricity, or me- 
chanical action, is mainly butlt up of these pro* 
teids. This is so the world over. May we not, | 
then, safely conclude, that the main function cf 
the proteids is to build up and repair certaia 
tissues of the body P It is also believed that 
by oxidation they develop some ^eat, and A 
small portion of the strength of the frame. If 
the proteids are cut off the functions of the body 
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langaisb. if we wish to increase the power of 
the body to do work, we mast inyariablj in- 
ereue tbe consumptioii of proteids. 

THB TATfl AHD THBIB FUHCTIOK, OR USB. 

The fats are, in tbe scientific works on food, 
caDml bjdro-carbons. They contain some oxy- 
geD,'})Qt nerer enough io saUsfy the affinities 
of the carbon and hydro^cen. For this reason 
they are powerful generators of heat. An ounce 
of f&t burned in the fire generates a large 
mo\mt of heat. An equal weight of it 
vhen humed will produce two and a half 
times as much heat as dry starch, or su- 
gar. Some idea of its wonderful heating 
properties may be gained by the fact that ten 
gnios of fat burned so as to save all its heat, 
vfll raise the temperature of twenty-three 
poaods of water one degree. This is sufficient 
to raise 18.000 pounds weight one foot high. 
The two great xvwSf then, of fat are, first, to 
maintain animal heat ; and second, to generate 
force. It is very easy to see how it does the 
fomer, by burning in the body ; but how heat 
becomes force is not so easy to see. That it 
docs in the steam-enpne is oTident, and the 
same is true in the body. The man who does a 
bard day's work, does so by virtue of the fact 
that be is, so far as the labor is concerned, an 
engine. The muscles do not famish the strength, 
thej only transmit it The wheels of the en- 
gine do not furnish the strength, that is the 
pover behind them. Not only the heat of the 
hody, but the working power of it, is largely 
due to tbe consumption of fat. (The reader 
most nol confound fat with fat meat alone, but- 
ter is a fat, and so are oils and oily nuts.) 

Still another nse of fats is that, like the pro- 
teids, wben taken into the body they enter into 
its stmcture, forming in all cases an essential 
part of muscle, nerve, brain, and other organs ; 
and also entering largely into the adipose tiesue. 

Besides these important and principal func- 
tions of fat, it has minor uses in the processes of 
ion, assimilation and nutrition, and, it is 



believed, in the formation of bile. Food digests 
more readily if fat is mixed with it. It also 
takes an important part in the formation of 
cells, blood corpuscles, and even the generation 
of blood. It is present in large quantities in the 
tubules of the nerves ; and in all the nervous 
centers, at least, serves some highly important < 
function in nervous action. 

Indeed the distribution of it in every tissue 
and its accumulation around certain organs,, 
serves to fill up the cavities of the body and 
give roundness to the form, equalizes the ex- • 
temal pressure, and diminishes friction ; and by 
its bad conducting property retains animal heat. . 
Fat, therefore, must ever be regarded as highly 
important to the physical development of the • 
body, and any system of diet that excludes it is 
faulty and to be condemned. 
[An interesting case of the evil effects of the non- 
use of fats was recently brought to our notice. A 
gentleman of education and refinement, in rather 
feeble health , put himself under the care of a phy- 
sician who ordered him to abstain from all but- 
ter, sugar, salt, milk, meat, and to live exclus- 
ively on farinaceous aiticles and fruits. The 
result was that he lobt rapidly in fiesh and 
strength, and soon took to his bed. The phy- 
sician insisting that he would in the end be bet- 
ter for this course, advised him to continue it. 
The patient thinking that hickory nuts were 
not forbidden, purchased a quantity and ate 
freely of them. Being very rich in fatty mat- 
ter, they supplied the place of butter and fat 
meat perfectly, and he soon became much better 
and believed he had made a great discovery in 
the dietetic value of this nut. We may add that 
it is excellent food for those who can digest it 
and for those who abstain from animal fats it 
will often prove to be very valuable. Where ■ 
oily foods are not used, the proteids exist in ex- 
cess in the blood, and furnish more nitrogen 
than can be used. The result is that the sys- 
tem is poisoned by it and seriously suffers.] 
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California as an Invalid's Resort. 



A BBBIBS OF LBTTBB8 TO THB BOrrOB, BY 70HK P. PHILLIPS, M. D. 



TK accordance with your request I wiU send 
-^ you some of the facts and impressions 
learned and received by m'e about the State of 
CaUfornia^ considered ehiefly with reference to 



its desirability as a resort for chronic invalids. 
Of course I can only send a meager collection 
tion of facts compared with what you oufcht to 
have. Wo should have a work tabulated and 
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arranged in manner and form similar to the 
United States Census Reports, containing fall 
and exhaastive information concerning the 
climate of every county in the United States. 
It should give all the meteorological ohserva- 
tioDS, and should record all known facts relating 
to the climatic influences of each locality, not 

• only upon healthy persons, hut also upon inva- 
lids afflicted with different diseases in various 

.stages of development Such a work would 

- cost an immense amount of lahor and money, 
hut would he worth ten times its cost. The 
United States government should commence it 

. at once. 

That climate has a great influence, either for 
good or evil, all will admit; hut we have no 
8cienti6c method of changing the location of a 

. given invalid afflicted with a particular disease. 

.As a general statement a patient should he 
placed under the opposite conditions of those 
which created or aggravated his special disease. 
If a cold, a warm, a damp, or a dry climate has 

•made, or helpod to make him ill, the reverse 

• climate should he chosen. The statement is 
often jocularly made, that certain places are so 

•healthy that it is necessary to kill some one to 
start a graveyard ; and although an utter ah- 

: surdity, is half helieved hy many people. 
Every location has some peculiarities Of climate 
that are injurious to certain invalids — the differ- 

•ence hetween what we call a good and a had 

'Climate is merelv relative, we have no ahsoluto* 
ly perfect climate on the glohe. A good clL 
mate is one hest fltted for the greatest numher, 
a had climate the reverse ; hut a good climate 
is not necessarily hest for every invalid. The 
patient may have some morhid condition that 
would he aggravated hy a climate that is ad- 
mirably adapted to the average healthy individ- 
ual. But these considerations are largely ig- 
nored hy the majority of people. Of their own 
accord, and hy advice of their physicians, inva- 
lids wander In every conceivable direction for 
the alleviation of the same disease, or class of 
diseases. The result is that a large numher 
of persons that remove on account of their 
health, receive no benefit whatever; another 
large portion are injured thereby, many vainly 
exhaust their slender means and die away from 
home and home comforts, and an immense 
amount of discomfort and misery are inflicted 
on the class of persons least able to hear them. 
As a matter of fact it requires the entire for- 
tune of the man of average wealth merely to 
seek a suitable location, in many cases. ^ If 
any suggestions I may make will help yon 
in the least degree to advise your patients in- 



telligently, I will feel amply gratified and re- 
paid for the time taken to put them on paper. 

And first, with regard to the journey. Diasap- 
pointment will be experienced by most persons. 
Almost every one lias read the glowing de- 
scriptions of the overland passage with which 
the press teemed during the progress and soon 
after the completion of the Pacific railroad. 
The trip has been represented as a most delight- 
ful one, free from discomfort and full of pleas- 
ure ; the scenery, the cars, the meals, in short 
everything is charming to the last degree. My 
experience is so different from the descriptions 
I have read that I suspect some of the writers 
of these fancy sketches have slipped their pens 
in greenback ink before commencing to write. 
In my opinion their statements are exaggera- 
tioDS of the facts. The journey is necessarily 
tiresome, and the sceiiery as a whole is not one 
half as fine as has been represented. There is 
no grand scenery until the Wasatch mountains 
are reached— a distance of about 1,600 miles 
from Chicago. The prairies of Illinois, Iowa, 
and part of Nebraska are beautiful, but the dis- 
tance is so great in passing over them, that the 
traveler wearies of looking at such a vast, mon- 
otonous expanse of nearly level land. The 
bridges over the Mississippi and Missouri are 
fine structures, but not nearly as fine a sight as 
the Suspension bridge at Buffalo. About 250 
miles west of the Missouri river a barren prairie 
country is reached, and the traveler rides hour 
after hour and day after day over a dreary, 
sterile desert ; far in the di^tance ranges of 
broken, desolate-looking hills are seen; the 
water-courses are few in number and very small 
in size. Hardly any signs of life are seen. I saw 
a herd of antelope, a couple of prairie wolves 
and a lot of prairie dogs. Ton ride hundreds 
of miles without seeing a tree. Upon reaching 
the Wasatch -mountains some fine scenery ap- 
pears. These mountains are grand. The passage 
through them, at what is called the Devil's Gate, 
is exceedingly beautiful and interesting. Yon 
wind through a narrow, crooked defile, with 
mountains towering above you on either side. 
By your side flows a rapid, clear stream of wa- 
ter — the Weber river— and you emerge from 
the mountains into a smiling plain, dotted with 
farm-houses and surrounded with snow-capped 
mountains. The change from the arid desert 
on the last of the Gate, to the plain, which is 
an outlying portion of the Salt Lake valley, 
was striking and very pleasant. From the Wa- 
satch mountains you ride 600 miles over a des- 
ert country, and see nothing bat a vast, dreary, 
alkaline plain, devoid^ of vegetation, except 
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mi&ll, stunted sage Vnahes. About 2,100 miles 
from Chicago you reach the Sierra Nevada 
mouataina. Here the scenery becomes inter- 
esting. Tour Tiew, howerer, for a large part 
of the way, is obstructed by miles and miles of 
snow shedff, through which the railroad panes. 
But after passing the summit of the mountains 
some Tory fine scenery is reached. About this 
portion of the journey there has been no ex- 
aggeration, simply because it would be extreme- 
ly difficult by any written description to convey 
an adequate idea of the beauty and grandeur of 
these mountains. The change of climate, too, 
is very noticeable. We breakfasted at the Sum- 
mit House, where the ground was covered with 
mow and ice. Four hours afterward we were 
sitting with the car windows open, gazing with 
delight upon the beautiful country, bathed in a 
warm, genial sunshine. The Sierras can only 
be appreciated by being seen, and therefore I 
wHl not attempt to describe them. Our jour- 
ney occupied seven days and seven nights from 
New York city. 

8SC0RD LBTTEXL 

The figures 3,300 convey an inadequate idea 
of the number of miles journeyed over by the 
traveler in passing from New York to San 1? ran- 
Cisco. What that number of miles means can 
only be fully understood by passing over the 
ground for that distance. Il certainly is a long 
journey. An invalid should not attempt to 
make the trip by riding constantly night and 
day from beginning to end. He should travel 
by day and at night stop and rest ; and if fa- 
tigued, remain a day or two to recruit. From 
New York to Omaha there in no difficulty 
in finding good hotels in which to remain 
until ready to start on another stage of the 
journey. From Omaha to Sacramento there 
are only a few points with hotel accommoda- 
tions. Cheyenne, Ogden and Battle Mountain 
are tolerably good points at which to stop over 
one or two days, It should be remembered 
that quite frequently, by the excitement of 
change and travel, the invalid is kept in a slate 
of nervous excitement that prevents him from 
realising the need of sleep and rest ; and this 
may be continued until serious injury is in- 
flicted. The invalid under a little excitement, 
of which he may be unconscious, bears up un- 
der fatigue and apparently is doing well, until 
the journey is ended and the excitement over ; 
and then, perhaps too late, it is disoovwed that 
too great a strain has been put upon a diseased 
organisstimi. It is better to err on the side of 
afoty by traveling leisurely, than to save a 



few days' lime by a continuous ride, which is 
tedious and tiresome to a healthy person. The 
clothing should be, at all seasons, of woolen, 
and quite warm and thick. 

It should be remembered that for a distance 
of 1,600 miles the Central Pacific railroad passes 
over a region at an elevation of from 1,000 to 
7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and that 
the mountain air is quite piercing. Nothing 
contributes more to a passenger's comfort than 
a good warm blanket ; he can use it as a pillow 
to rest himself against, as a covering for his 
limbs, should the oar be cold, and at night an 
extra blanket is often very comfortable. Every 
invalid should certainly provide himself with 
one. In crossing the continent the extent to 
which the American people are deluded with 
the idea that drinking alcoholic liquors creates 
strength, is a very noticeable feature. The 
average traveler does not consider himself 
equipped for a journey without a greater or 
less assortment and supply of spiritons drinks. 
The array of bottles and flasks, even in a 
"drawing-room C4ir," is fearful to contemplate. 
Invalids especially, imagine a full stock of 
liquor essential to maintain their strength. I 
saw invalids literally loaded down with various 
kinds of liquors. All the stations are plenti- 
fully supplied with rum shops. In the middle 
of what seems to be a boundless desert plain, 
at a railroad station of forty or fifty shanties, 
it often looks as if three-fourths of the popula- 
tion were elevated to the noble work of nour- 
ishing the weak by supplying them with *< Fine 
Old Whiskies," '« Lager Bier," " Best Brandy,*' 
*' Ales, Wines and Liquors of all kinds." Two 
things seen constantly along the road seemed 
to me equally sad and pathetic, when consid- 
ered as representatives of character and suffer- 
ing. One is the multitudes of broken, empty 
bottles lying along the track from Omaha to 
Sacramento. The other is the whitened skele- 
tons of the great number of oxen that, before 
the railroad was built, perished from starva- 
tion, thirst and fatigue in crossing the vast desert 
plains. At several places we saw Indians — all 
filthy, squalid, lazy, mean looking creatures. I 
can see no propriety of sending delegation af- 
ter delegation of these dirty savages, at great 
expense, to Washington. Humane, capable 
men can be sent to direct them what is best for 
them, without such unnecessary parade and ex- 
pense. To comply with their demands for more 
and better arms with which to kill the buffido, 
is another absurdity. That noble animal has 
as much right to live on the great plains as the 
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sayages have ; and, as between him and the In- 
dians, my sympathies are with the buffalo. 
Why not send a delegation of buffaloes to 
Washington. 

Their chief, in buffalo language, would say 
to the Qreat Father: "Our forefathers once 
roamed at will oyer all this broad country ; now 
-we are restricted to narrow limits. Once we 
were many ; now we are few. Our enemies, 
both white and red, armed with dreadful, deadly 
weapons, pursue and slaughter us at all times 
and seasons, without regard to age or sex. The 
pregnant female, the new-bom babe, the old, 
and our pride and strength are all alike ruth- | 



lessly and wantonly murdered. We hare nerer 
made war upon you or any of your childreir. 
We feed on the grass that otherwise would de- 
cay. We ask that our Great Father may in- 
terfere in behalf of mercy— stay the hands of 
our enemies, and preyent us from being blotted 
off the face of the earth. Give us but a por- 
tion of this our native land, wherein we may 
dwell with our families in peace and quiet. We 
are helpless ; we are fast melting away ; have 
pity on our wretched condition." 

In my next I shall tell you something about 
the climate of this State. 
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Answers to Prayer, 



WE have recoived from Harry Hoyt, 
of Boston, a little look of two hm.- 
ilred pages, entitled *' Answers to Prayer ; 
or, Dorothea Trudel," being an accoant of 
the wonderful healing of sick persons in 
answer to special prayer at Mancedorf, Switz- 
erland. This book was written long before 
Professor Tyndall made his famous proposi- 
tion to test the physical value of prayer in the 
wards of a London hospital, by praying for 
the sick in one ward and not for those in an- 
other ; and would seem to be an excellent an- 
swer to him, if we accept her statements and 
reasonings as correct One thing is certain, 
the book is a very interesting one, even should 
we be obliged to explain Miss Trudel's success 
differently than she explains it herself. It is 
60 sincerely written, and she so thoroughly be- 
lieves that ** The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick," that she makes this text of Scripture the 
foundation of her whole work, a brief account 
of which may be interesting : 

It must have been fifteen or twenty years 
ago, that rumors reached this country that most 
wonderful cures were being wrought in several 
places in Switzerland, solely by the power of 
tfimple, believing prayer. The place was on the 
border of Lake Zurich, in a beautiful little 
town called Mannedorf, sheltered by the hills 
that fringe the lake. The place is described 
as a spot favorably situated for one who was 
tired of the strife of life, and desirous of seek- 



ing a quiet resting place to spend the remain- 
der of his days. Dorothea Trudel was a poor 
girl, with a most healthy constitution, an ex- 
cellent character, and strictly religioi|s in all 
her habits. She was a worker in flowers, and 
had, in time, workers under her. It was not till 
she had reached the age of thirty-seven that 
several of her workers fell ill of a sickness that 
resisted all treatment, and appeared to be hope- 
less cases. She nursed them tenderly, and in 
her anxiety to give relief, sought the Scrip- 
tures for help, when this text flashed like a groat 
light from heaven upon her mind : ** The prayer 
of fsith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up." Reflecting on ic, she remem- 
bered that there was once a time when the 
sick were healed by prayer and the laying on 
of hands, and why might it not be so still P 
Was it God's fault, or ours, that it was not so 
now F Agitated by these questions, she knelt 
by the bedside of her sick and apparently dy- 
ing friends, and prayed most earnestly for their 
recovery. They all recovered. At first she was 
startled by what appeared to be a direct interfer- 
ence by Providence, but the belief settled into a 
conviction of her life. A sickness broke out in 
the village. She sought the bedsides of many 
'dying, encouraged them by her religious teach- 
ings, and sought their recovery by prayer 
alone. Many got belter. Those who witnessed 
her labors besought her to establish a cure. 
This she at first refused to do. She shrank 
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from publicity ; but the people hearing of her 
laboiv and their results, besieged hor house. 
Many were brought on beds from afar, and 
irom compassion she took them in. By deforces 
one bouse grew into three. Fatieatd came from 
France, from Germany and from Great Brit- 
ain. There came to be a hospital in her home, 
and she gave all her time to its superintend- 
ence and praying for the sick. A physician in 
the neigh horhood, not liking to see such won- 
ders come through those who were not physi- 
eians, interfered, and insisted that a medical 
man should be at the head of it The govern- 
ment interfered, and soppressod her cure. Hiss 
Trudel determined to disobey the order of 
the govemmont, and go on. She was fined. It 
was illegal to heal the sick without the help of a 
physiCTan. After long and expensive litiga- 
tion, however, the judgments were reversed, 
and she wa^ permitted to go on hor way. It 
was during the trial of this case that it was es- 
tablished, beyond a doubt, that many hundred 
cures had been wrought by her means. One 
man bad benn cured of a dtiff knee, that the 
hest physicians had not t)een able to relieve. 
One the doctors gave up to die, soon threw 
away his crutches and walked. One testified 
that the doctors had decided to amputate his 
leg for a severe bum, but Miss Trudel cured 
him through her simple, eimest prayer, laying 
on of hands, and annointing with oil. A phy- 



sioian testified that one of his own patients, 
hopelessly diseased, had been cured ; and he 
bad seen, during a residence of six weeks at 
her house, all forms of disease give way to her 
treatment. One person with a lip cancer got 
well. The method of treatment was very sim- 
ple. The first object was to impress the heart. 
There was a short ^ible service three times a 
day, prayers wore made and hands laid on ; 
and thpy were annointed with oi^ All were not 
cured. The prayer simply takes the place of 
medical treatment, as a more direct and moro 
simple way. Sometimes cures were imme- 
diate, at other limes a whole year might be 
required. 

In the year 1861 Miss Trudel died of ty- 
phoid fever; so her work was discontinued 
there, but in Wurtemburg, Pastor Blumhardt 
continued a similar institution for years, and 
had his house filled with patients. The great 
author, Tholuch, and Prelate KapfiT, both in- 
vestigated his cures, and expressed perfect con- 
fidence in them. 

This little book will repay a careful reading 
by all who are interested in the subject ; and 
who is not? It may contain the kuy to greater 
things yet to come. The explanation given 
may need modification, but the fact remaini. 

We will send the book for $1.25, post paid. 

In a future number we may have another 
word to off^iT on this subject. 
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BT KLKANOB 

^' ^TTTHAT do yon know about babies?" I 
V Y fancy I hear some inexperienced and 
very much tired parent exclaim. I do not won- 
der at all at the question. Every mother has 
the right to make this inquiry of any one who 
attempts to advise or enlighten her upon this 
juvenile subject. 

" I have been trying," said a dear little wo- 
man tbe other day, holding a fretful infant 
with one hand and with the other taming the 
leaves of a huge volume, *' to see what this 
authority" — mentioning an M. D. of conitidera- 
ble note— "has to say on the subject of babies ; 
but I am disappointed as usual, and have about 
made up my mind that everybody who has ever 
written on this topic has been either a bachelor 
or an idiot." 



I examined the roughly criticised book and 
found, as may be imagined, not at all what she 
had led me to expect. It was a work for 
thoroughly drilled pbysiologints, well written, 
profound, and as scientific as a professed sci- 
entist could make it ; but to this tired, per- 
plexed young mother it was the veriest stuff. 
What more could have been expected ? This wife 
and parent had, only two years before, graduated 
from a first class ladies' institute, with a diplo- 
ma setting forth in the strongest terms the 
astonishing progress she had made in her stud- 
ies. She could speak French with an accent 
truly Parisian, charm the lovers of music with 
the wonderful brilliancy and expression of her 
pianoforte performances. She could dance well 
and sing well ; in short, could the programme 
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her parents and teacbers marked out for her 
have been the route she was to take through 
her earthly pilgrimage, she would probably 
have kept, as at school, at the head of her class ; 
but love, that arch disarranger of the best laid 
plans, that great general disturber of the peace, 
that great remaker and rectifier, stepped in, 
and the result was harmony and inharmony ; 
the last, in this case, broufht about entirely by 
an improper education. My friend had been 
shown the necessity of painstaking and polish, 
to make sure of some rich and cultured life- 
partner, and very singularly — for such things 
seldom happen — and, very fortunately, she had 
found with this wealth and culture, love of the 
rarest and most enduring quality. All this had 
been done with a view to her obtaining a hus- 
band, but not the least preparation had been 
made for the life that shonld follow ; the motto 
being, as in the majority of instances, " Catch 
him, and let the future take care of itself." 

Now this mother wanted to know why her 
baby cried a large part of the night, and 
moaned and fretted the greater portion of the 
day. She wanted to know why the little crea- 
ture was not able to properly digest its food ; 
and she desired this information in plain, sim- 
ple terms, and in the work she had examined 
she had found neither information nor com- 
fort. Now I have had some experience with 
babies, and I could well sympathize with this 
exhausted woman, whose life was entirely gi?en 
up to nursing this tiny bundle of flesh and 
blood. Trot, trot, tiot, went the poor little 
baby on the poor tired little knee. " Hum, hum, 
sh, sh, there, there, hum, hum," up and down, 
back and forth, occasionally interpolating this 
jargon with a word or two to me. I had been 
invited to spend the day with my friend, and 
must confess I did not look forward ^ ith much 
pleasure to the visit. 

" Why don't you let the nurse take him P ' I 
ventured to inquire, after witnessing this dis- 
tressing performance as long as my nerves 
would stand it. 

" Nurse !" she repeated, in a disgusted, im- 
patient sort of a way. '* She wouldn't stir a 
limb or move a muscle if the baby screamed 
itself to death.'* 

I thought, perhaps, that the nurse knew more 
than the mother, but scarcely dared make the 
suggestion just then. 

'* Does he cry like this ail the time ?*' was my 
next query, hoping to lead the conversation 
into a channel where I could, without appear- 
ing to be inquisitive, get at something like a 
history of the t:ase. 



" Xtarly all the time," she replied. " I haia*t 
known a decent night's rest since he was born 
three months ago." 

" Will you let me take him a moment P" I 
asked. '* Perhaps, being fresh to the bosineas, 
I may be able to do something for him ; at 
least, I can rest your arms a little, if no more.*' 

So Mr. Baby was transferred to me, and I 
immediately commenced a critical examination. 

'' You must have had a great deal of expe- 
rience with babies," remarked my companion. 
" Do see if you can tell what ails this one." 

There was nothing amiss with the child. It 
was as healthy a specimen of an American in- 
fant as I ever looked at — well proportioned, 
strong and active as a young colt, with flesh 
unusually firm, and a pair of lungs that utterly 
defy my vocabulary. I couldn't say to that 
mother in plain terms : " There is nothing the 
matter with your baby ; all this fuss and worry 
is directly traceable to mismanagement." The 
temptation to blurt out this truth was great ; 
but I have found, after many mistakes, that if 
one desires to accomplish any real good in this 
world we must go to work in all cases very 
gently. This infant was beautifully dressed in 
nansook and Valenciennes, richly embroidered 
flannels, and all that sort of thing ; and was as 
faultlessly tidy and sweet as loving hands could 
make it. Notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages of dress and social position, this ungrate- 
ful baby would cry. I lifted the little one's 
elaborately trimmed skirts, and what should 
meet my eyes but a '* pinning blanket," (an ar- 
ticle of infant's wardrobe I had supposed en- 
tirely obsolete) so fastened and doubly fastened 
that the poor child could not get a leg out to 
save its life. 

** What are you doing ? " my companion in- 
quired, in wonder. 

" Unpinning this thing," I answered. " Just 
look here ! you have pinned this blanket bo 
short that your baby hasn't room to stretch its 
limbs." 

For a moment or more baby stopped crying, 
and kicked right and left with an evident relish 
for this description of leg liberty, and then 
commenced again. 

'' It isn't that," said my companion, with a 
sigh. 

A cambric skirt covered the above-mentioned 
relic of barbarism, and both these afiairs were 
made with waists, or bands, and fastened with 
three pins. It seems as incomprehensible to me 
now as it did the day I made the discovery, that 
an ordinarily intelligent woman even should not 
know that an infant's apparel should always be 
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Toowly put on ; and here was the child of an 
nnasaally well infomied and intellectual wo- 
man, actually gasping for hreath on account of 
compresRion caused by tight bands. As I re- 
moved the pins the child gradually ceased 
screaming, and as I lemored the last one such a 
grant of relief as came from this baby's lips I 
neyar heard before or since. I rubbed his lit- 
tle back and rides, all creased ivith the wretched 
compressoTB, and the darling actually cooed 
with delight. 

"There," said his mother; "that's just the 
way he acts when I give him. his bath. I was 
telling his father this morning that I didn't be- 
lieve he would e^rer cry if I could always keep 
him in the tub, or undressed. Rome way he 
seems to hate to be dressed, and he alwavs 
screams to the top of his Toice jast as soon as 1 
begin to put on his clothes.*' 

Now it took me some time to make that 
mother understand that she did not give her 
child as much credit for instinct even as her 
husband gave his Kewfoundland pup about tho 
same age ; that the baby knew that this liberty 
of the bath was all he was likely to got, and re- 
sisted naturally the idea of such terrible physi- 
cal bondage. I kept on with the soothing 
manipulations, and was very soon rewarded by 
seeing the blue eyes close, and after an exceed- 
ingly short space of time my charge was asleep. 

'* If you don't move just so you'll waken 
him," said the mother, in a whisper. 

'*Hum, hum, sh, sh, there, there," she 
commenced coming close to my side. 

I took no notice of her '* bums" and " shs" 
and " there's," but laid him gently on the bed, 
and not a sound was heard from that quarter 
for three long hours. 

" Now,'* said my friend, making sure that 
the baby was not likely to waken, " I must have 
my bowl of tea. Shall I order a cup for yGu P " 

*' Tea ! " I repeated after her, wonderingly ; 
** what for?" 

" Oh ! " she answered, " I couldn't nurse my 
baby without it. Tea braces me up and keeps 
me going. I shouldn't be good for anything 
without my bowl of tea three or four times a 
day." 

" If you want to undormine your own health 
beyond all power of restoration," I couldn't 
help saying : '* If you want to see your child 
grow up a brainless, fidgety nobody, keep on 
swilling tea and you will surely accomplish 
your purpose." 

"Why, for mercy's sake!" was all the 
astonishei woman could gasp, and then contin* 



ued timidly : " If I didn't drink something I 
shouldn't have food enough for my baby, and 
tea seems to give me strength. The nurse who 
was with me the first six weeks after baby was 
bom used to make me drink it" 

On this point again I found my friend en- 
tirely uninformed, with no more conception of 
the etfect of tea upon the nervous system than 
her baby. I have Ukd occasion a g^reat many 
times to find fault with the work of certain 
monthly nurses ; but I never felt so much like 
anathematising the whole army of profession- 
als as at this particular time. I found upon in- 
quiry that this one had not only dosed her pa- 
tient with tea, but had really laid the founda- 
tion for all the misery she was experiencing. 

The proper person, possessing a proper knowl- 
edge of her business, arrived at by thorough 
education, could have so instructed this teach- 
able and intelligent woman in tho details of 
babydom that a mistake would have been next 
to impossible. This nurse had also insisted upon 
constantly holding the child, scarcely letting it 
out of her arms, asleep or awake ; cuddling it 
close at night, and passing it over to the mother 
every time it cried, taking it for granted that 
hunger was always the cause of its unrest. 
She it was — this ignorant woman, who never 
had had a child of her own — who taught this 
young mother how to dress her baby, or rather 
the best mothod of stopping the circulation of 
blood ; in other words, the speediest manner of 
putting an end to the little one's life. The only 
weapon that child had was its voice, and this he 
made use of indefatigably. So the lungs were 
used, and made to resist the deadly strain upon 
them. This infant was an uncommonly strong 
one. In nine cases out of ten the child would 
have long before thii got through trying to re- 
sist, and given it up for a hopeless job ; but 
this baby was born well, inheriting a strong 
constitution from both sides of the house ; so it 
was quite a difficult matter to kill it. 

Well, the upshot of the business was, that 
after that baby awoke from its long and refresh- 
ing sleep, I carefully dressed it, substituting a-, 
flannel skirt for the obnoxious pinning blanket,, 
making sure to give it plenty of room to stretchi 
and turn round in. I drew a pair of worsted! 
socks on the chubby pink feet, and the little« 
fellow cooed and laughed during the whole^ 
performance. About six o'clock a suspiciouai 
looking vial made its appearance. 

"What's that P" I asked. 

« Baby's dropsy** was the answer. 

" Pitch them out of the window," said I. 
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"But/* she Bighed, *' there won't be a par- 
ticle of peace for any of ns without them." 

Then issued another bottle, and it took some 
time to convince her that this Spartan baby 
did not need paregoric, and anaise and mor- 
phine, and whatever other stuff goes to make up 
these disgusting compounds; but I won, and 
am happy to say that not a drop of anything of 
the kind has since been presented to the little 
one's lips. 

Now, women who are nursing babies should 
never drink tea. If I had time I could tell 
you in plain terms the reasons for this assertion. 
I do not believe in tea for any one outside the 
countries where it is raised, and I have no 
doubt that there it is a national blessing. 
Americans need no such astringents, no such 
nerve quickeners. That tea drinking is one 
great cause of norvousoess among our women I 
believe every thinking man and woman will 
agree ; and I often wish that our first row with 
our mother country had been one something 
worth fighting about, instead of an old tea 
chest. 

Oatmeal, indian meal, gruel and cocoa, or 
chocolate are the beverages to be partaken of 
by women who nurse their babies. These in- 
sure quality as well as quantity, and made of 
good rich milk can be freely partaken of. There 
is no need of an ordinarily healthy woman 



growing thin because she is nursing. Then, 
again, infants should be held as little as pos- 
sible, and trotted and rocked never. Use your 
baby at once to the bed, or crib, and insist, 
whatever your nurse may say to the contrary, 
upon its sleeping alone. Then feed your baby 
regularly, and disabuse your mind of the im- 
pression that it is hungry every time it makes a 
noise. Ko woman should nurse her infant oft« 
ener than twice in the night, and at six months 
this should be stopped entirely, in order to 
guard the mother against the exhaustion which 
follows inevitably upon the keeping up of this 
unnatural night drag. Once in two or three 
hours d luring the day is also quite often enough. 
Bear in mind also that your baby wants, and 
must have, cold water to drink daily. Begin 
first, and immediately, with a teaspoonful, allow- 
ing the child to be its own judge as to the 
quantity. 

Give your babies room enough, and enough to 
eat of the right kind, good air to breathe and 
plenty of sunshine, and my word on it you will 
have no trouble ; and mottiers can only do this 
by taking proper care of themselves. The 
present system of bringiui^ up children is an 
abomination ; but what more can be expected 
with so little preparation for life and its duties 
on the part of our women f 
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LESSON XV. 



Last month wo had a very pleasant talk abc^l 

the brain, and some of the things it dors. I 

might go on about the same subject for several 

lessons, and tell you of other things the brain 

'does, if it seemed best. I might tell you that 

all the faculties of the mind have their seat in 

' it ; such as firmness, kindness, ambition, the love 

'of praise, the desire to tell the truth, or to get 

money, the ability to invent things, the love of 

'learning, the love of home, friends, etc. But 

*I will omit these things, or leave you to think 

: about them, and find out all you can for your- 

: selves. To-day we must talk about the nerves. 

Who of you can tell me what a nerve is ? The 

t brain itself is a great nervous center. What is 



a nervous center? You have, perhaps, seen a 
city and a depot where railroad trains from all 
parts of the country come together. Such a 
place is called a railroad center. New Vork 
city is one of them. Ever so many railroads 
center here, from east, west, north and south. 
Well, now, the brain is not a railroad center, 
lut a nervous center, and nerves from all parts 
01 the body meet here, and go from here to 
every fart of the body. Take a look at the 
picture in the January number and you will see 
the white lines, or nerves, as they are stretched 
from point to point, all centering in the great 
nerve-center, the brain. Now what is a nerve P 
Let me seo il I can tell you. The word nerve 
is from an oil Greek word which means a c^-Miy. 
Now boys ar*-* very fond of strings. They like 
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nokbing better than long onee of all sisee for all 
mei; bat I do not belieTe one of you erery 
thoogbi thmt yonr body was full of them. I 
hope none if you will ever try to get them oat 
to fly yoar kites with ; for they are needed 
where they are, and would not answer the par- 
pose of holding a kite. Taken away from their 
nAtoral bed they shrirel up and dry away. Tou 
Ke they are not, after all, strings ; hut they 
look like them, and when first found were called 
w. The name sticks to them for these thoas- 
Aodfl of years, joat as your own name does to 
yoa. If all the boys get in the habit of calling 
yon Dick, when your nune is Harry, the name 
will stick to you wherever you are known. It 
you get a good or a had name it sticks, often 
looger than you deserve to have it, jost as this 
void nerve, which means string, sticks to these 
cnrioos organs. We have, however, got so 
Died to it that the word answers just as well as 
toy, and perhaps better. But I have not told 
yoa what a nerve is yet, have I ? Let me see. 
Did yoa ever see a telegraph wire on high poles 
stretched from city to city P Yes, you all say. 
Well, the nerves are only telegraph wires, and 
they perform a similar use. The telegraph 
vire is osed to carry news from one place to 
toother. Tour Uncle John, for instanco, ib a 
rich banker in London. He has no children to 
give his money to, but instead gives to his 
nephews and nieces. Now, suppose on some 
emergency you need, and must have, five hun- 
dred dollars right away. Yon step into a tele- 
graph office and write : 

"Dear Uncle, I need $500 to-morrow. 

" Your nephew, Tom." 

The telegraph man sends it over the ocean, 
sod in a few boars yoar uncle sends word back 
to his banker in New York to g^ve you the 
money. How quickly it is done ! If it were 
not for the telegraph you would have to send a 
letter and wait a long time for an answer. Now 
the nerves of the body carry news to all parts 
of the body very quickly. Let us see. Let me 
take hold of one of your hands ; I want to prick 
it with a sharp pin. But why do you draw it 
away from me so P Are you afraid I will hurt 
yon? Probably you are; but how did your 
band know it ? Your hand don't know enough 
to get out of the way of itself. What made it 
jerk back so quickly P I had hardly got hold 
of it before you took it out of my reach, as if 
yon had felt the prick. I will fell you. Your 
brain knew what I was going to do, and tele- 
graphed down to the arm to get out of my way. 
Yon see the brain is the g^at telegraphic office, 
ttd it sent the message as soon as it knew what 



I was going to do, and it sent word along these 
strings that go from the brain to the arm, to 
the muscles to get out of the way. The muscles 
understood it and did as the brain told them. 
Suppose, however, yon had been blindfolded » 
and I had not told you what I was going to do 
What then P Why, you would have waited tiH^ 
you were pricked. The nerve in the hand would 
have telegraphed news of the pain ap to the 
brain, and this organ would have sent back word 
to the muscles, as heforo, to getthe arm away, 
unless you had made up your mind to be pricked 
when it would have sent word to the arm to hold 
still as long as the pain was not very severe. 

Thero are forty- two pairs of nerves which 
start off from the brain and spinal cord. The 
first nine pairs ^o from the brain ; the others go 
from the spinal cord, which connects with the 
brain. They go to every port of the body, to 
the eye for sight, to the nose for smell, to 
the ear for hearing, to the tongue for tast- 
ing, to the muscles for motion and to the 
skin for sensation, or feeling. If you out 
off or destroy a nerve that goes to a part of 
the body, then that part cannot do its work. 
Suppose the nerve of the right arm is destroyed 
entirely— you could not move it, or feel the 
prick of a pin. Did you never see such a case f 
Sometimes a man has his arms or legn paralyzed 
and cannot move his body. 1 he trouble is not 
with the muscles, but with the nerves. If the 
nerve that goes to the eye wan paralyzed or de- 
stroyed you could not see, and so on. If the 
brain was injured, or paralyzed, it would injure 
your power to think. The brain and nerves do 
very important work — the most important of 
any part of the body. Without them you 
would be no better than a tree, or shrub, or 
flower. These have no nerves. Man has the 
finest nerves of any living croature. All ani- 
mals have nerves ; hut none so perfect as ours. 
But the nerves would not be worth much if it 
was not for the blood. Now how does the 
blood make the nerves go p It supplies them 
with force. If the blood is poor and thin, the 
brain becomes weak and the nerves feeble. 
Woro you ever sick ; so sick you could not sit 
up P Well, then, yoar nerves were weak, and 
even if the brain had told them to move the 
arm they could hardly have done it. It is very 
desirable that we all preserve our nerves and 
the brain, otherwise we become idiotic. Let 
the heart stop beating for a moment and you 
soon lose your consciousness ; all becomes dark 
and blank ; you faint away and fall. The 
nerves, you see, need the blood which the heart 
sends, and can do nothing without it. The 
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best way to preserve the nerves, so they shall be 
healthy and strong. Is to first take plenty of 
sleep. Don't be out late nights, but go to bed 
early. Then never strain your brain and nerves 
by too long hard work. Oar great and g^od 
Horace Greeley, who has jnst died, fell a vic- 
tim to an overworked brain. What a loss we 
have sustained because of this ! Another help 
to keep the nerves strong is to train and discip- 
line them carefully. If you try to preserve 
them by doing nothing they will wither away 
and die. TJse them properly, but don*t abuse 
them. 

QUESTIONS. 
1. What other things does the brain do besides re- 
mouber, think and judge T 
S. What is a nerve t 



8. What is the brain sometimes called T 

4. Why so called? 

5. What does the word nerve mean! 

6. Would a nerve answer the purpose of a ntrlng T 

7. What is a nerve more like than a string T 

8. Wby like a telegraph f 

9. What do the nerves do T 

10. Give me a case ! 

11. What told the hand and arm to move away T 

12. Could the arms move without nerves t 
IS. How many pairs of nerves are there t 

14. Where do the first nine pairs go ttom t 

15 . The ottiers T 

16. Where do the nerves go to after leaving the brain 
and spinal cord T 

17. When a man is paralysed oan he move As parts af- 
fected! 

18. Why! 

19. Have vegetables and trees nerves ! 

20. What about the care of the nerves t 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWRES. 

ESOLIAH CHILDREN. 

I. Please tell us if English children are bet- 
ter cared for, or more healthfully raised than 
American children P 

Answer. — The children of the English aris- 
tocracy are cared for more perfectly than any 
other children on the globe, so far as their bod- 
ily nature is concerned. This is due, in a great 
measure, to the fact that in England intelligent 
people have studied the subject of rearing their 
ofbpring more than other nations. Their libra- 
ries are filled with all the best works on phys- 
iology and hygiene, and they are not ashamed to 
read and study them, and apply the knowledge 
they obtain. A recent article in one of our 
monthly magazines presents this subject to our 
yiew in the following language. The picture 
-may be slightly overdrawn if applied to all, 
but that it is correct as applied to most chil- 
dzen we area ssured by high authority : " The 
new-bom English aristocrat receives, as soon as 
bom, a little bed with a hard mattress. From 
its earliest age it is taken, warmly wrapped, into 
the fresh air. After the first year its meals 
are reduced to three, and this rule is so un- 
changeable that no child thinks of requiring 
anything more ; and from this time its food is 
rich milk and bread and butter, and g^od meat. 
After breakfast it remains several hours in the 



open air, and then sleeps. Never are Eng- 
lish children intrusted to the care of a young 
nursery maid ; but to an elderly, experienced 
person, under whoso direction they constantly 
are. As soon as the young girl goes to school 
the carriage of the head and shoulders becomes 
an object of attention, and under no circum- 
stancess is she permitted to sit otherwise than 
upright. *' My child grows but once/' says an 
English mother, "and therefore nothing is so 
important as her physical development. Every 
thing else can be acquired later.'' An English 
child rises at seven, breakfasts at eight, dines 
at one, sups at seven, and at nine o'clock goes 
to bed. Until twelve years of age they patis 
the greater part of the day in the open air, 
with only about four hours' mental work. The 
young English aristocratic maiden dines fiist 
with her parents at eighteen ^ears of age, when 
she leaves school and makes her debut in so- 
ciety» She is fresh and blooming as a rose, 
with light step, and eyes beaming with pleasure 
and life. Her frequent laugh displays her 
beautiful teeth, and her hair is rieh and abund* 
ant. Here, for the first time, fashionable Yio- 
let display the fine fullness of contour. Lon- 
don possesses noble museums, galleries of art, 
and treasures of architecture, but one of the 
most charming of its sights may be seen on 
fine afternoons in Hyde Park — crowds of chil- 
dren merrily playing, earthly angels of inoom- 
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pmrable beautj. A sight equally interesting 
may be witnessed after service on Sunday, at 
the Fonndling Hospital— sereral hundred chil- 
dren, ranging from fire to thirteen years of 
age, of the most noble physique and absolutely 
bewildering beauty. Two of the most wonder- 
ful sights of Europe are the children of Eng- 
land and the flowers of Paris. Both appear to 
have descended from paradise, and scarcely to 
belong to earth. Nowhere else are seen such 
blooming maidens and children as in Ed gland. 
Of course the life of gay society undermineM, 
to some extent, what the early training has ac- 
complished ; but the sensible physical education 
of the first years leaves permanent effects, and 
the English woman remains equal to the duties 
of life and the requirements of wife and mother. 
If she does not continue perfectly well, she re- 
tains enough health to be ever beautiful. One 
sees in Great Britain ladies of sixty with com* 
plexions fairer than those of our youngest 
maidens, and whose hair, though slightly sil- 
rered, is yet abuudant and handsome. Just as 
by the Greeks, erery trouble was taken to reach 
the highest beauty, so too with the English 
aristocracy. Many artists who have pilgrim- 
aged half over the world, assure ue that the 
daughters of Albion surpass all others in per- 
fection of physique. Even in Europe the wo- 
men of the best classes are not so healthy as 
the men, except perhaps in England. Dr. 
Bock, Professor of Pathologicd Anatomy at the 
University of Leipstc, says : * A healthy man 
is a rarity ; a healthy woman apparently does 
not exist.' Yet it is possible that women may 
be, and are, when they have the same training, 
as strong as men. I take this position boldly. 
In England, even with the disadvantages of fe- 
male dress, and where their physical education, 
though superior to that of any other country, 
is still inferior to that of the males; the women 
of the best classes appear to be as strong as the 
men of the same rank, for we must not com- 
pare the women of one class with the men of 
another. Who doubts this, let him station him. 
self at the fashionable houri* in Hyde Park, and 
see, on horseback or promenading, these in- 
comparable women." 

MIirOLINO WITH BTBAVOBR8. 

II. Is it well for invalids to mingle with 
strangers ? 

Aas. — Tes, often it is the efiaot of mingling 
with new people, who have new methods of 
thought, is very salutary. Always to see the 
same people, do the same things, feel the same 
way, produces a stagnant condition of the mind 



and heart that is very distressing to behold. 
There are thousands of invalids who might bo 
greatly benefitted by getting away from home, 
if only for a short time, to mingle with strangers 
and be touched with the magnetism of the great 
world as it courses in its accustomed rounds. 
And there are mental and moral invalids who 
need the same change, to get their heart and 
mind enlarged, and let in a little more of the 
great light of life. Outside the influences are 
very valuable to those who at home have been 
well trained by healthful influences in early 
youth, so they can avoid the snares and pitfiedls 
into which some so blindly fall. 

0AV8B OF MB. OBBBLBT*8 DBATH. 

III. Do you think the cause of Mr. Greeley's 
death was political disappointment ? 

Am8. — We do not. It was over- work and 
under- sleep. Mr. Dewitt Talmadge, in a recent 
sermon, said : " Mr. Greeley, at my own table, 
ten days before his nomination at Cincinnati, 
told me that he had not had a sound sleep in 
fifteen years. I said to him, ' Why do you sit 
in your room writing, with your hand up at 
that elevation, on a board raided to that point P' 
* Well,' he said, ' I have so much work to do 
that I must not have my chest cramped at all. 
I must keep all my faculties of body and mind 
in full play, or I cannot get on.' During the 
late war, in connection with his editorial daty, 
almost every evening you might have seen him 
on the rail-car ffoing out to meet a lectuiing 
engagement. He was writing articles for other 
journals beside his own. Ho was preparing a 
history of the war, which history might have 
taken the exclusive time of any other man for 
two or three years. And now people say it is 
political disappointment that killed him. I do 
not believe it, unless it is on the principle that 
it is the last straw that breaks the camel's back. 
A man with his magnificent cerebral develop- 
ment would not have been overthrown in that 
way ; it was because for twenty years he had 
been giving the deathblow with his own pen — 
extreme work — work which he did conscien- 
tiously, but it was over-work. Work is good, as 
I said in the former head of my discourse, but 
too much work is death." 

HOW TO BLBBP. 

lY. Please give a rule for getting sleep for 
weakly, nervous people ? 

Abb. — With many the inability to sleep, as 
a growing habit, is the first step toward cer- 
tain madness; in every disease it is an omen of 
ill. Hence, to cultivate sound sleep, do not 
sleep a moment in the day time. Go to bed at 
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a regular boar, and never take a " second nap" 
after waking of yourself in the morning. Take 
nothing after dinner hut a piece of bread and 
butter and one cup of hot drink— not China tea, 
as it makes many wakeful. Never go to bed 
with cold feet. Bead nothing after supper, lis- 
ten to nothingi talk about nothing of a very 
exciting character ; avoid carefully every do- 
mestic unpleasantness, as to child, servant, hus- 
band or wife. Let no angry word be spoken 
or thought harbored for a single instant after 
tea time ; or sleep may not come before the morn- 
ing light. Grown persons generally require 
about seven hours sleep in summer, and eifjht in 
winter. Few indeed, except invalids, will fail 
to sleep well who go to bed at a regular early 
hour on a light sapper, in a large room, and 
clean, comfortable bed, if there is no sleeping 
in the day time, and not more than seven hours 
in any twenty-four are passed in bed. One 
week's faithful trial will prove this. Children, 
and all persons at school, should take all the 
sleep they can get, and should never be waked 
up in the morning after having gone to bed at 
a regular early hour. Every humane parent 
will make it a religious duty to arrange that 
every child shall go to bed in an affectionate, 
loving and glad spirit. If wakeful during the 
night get up, draw on the stockings, throw off 
the bed cover to air it, walk the floor in your 
Dight gown, with the mouth closed, all the 
while rubbing the skin briskly with both hands, 
nntil cooled off and a little tired. Except from 
August first to October fir^t, in fever and ague 
localities, a chamber window shonld be open 
two or three inches in length. 

C0&SBT8. 

V. Who invented corsets ? 

Ans. — There is a strange and carious story 
extant that they were first invented by a bru- 
tal butcher of the thirteenth century, as a pun- 
ishment for his wife. She was very loquacious, 
and finding nothing that would cure her, he put 
a pair of stays on her in order to take away her 
breath, and thus prevent, as he thought, her 
talking. This crael punishment was inflicted 
by other husbands, till at last there was scarcely 
a wife in all London who was not condemned 
to wear stays. The punishment became so 
universal at last that the ladies, in their own 
defence, made a fashion of it, and so it has 
continued to the present day. We do not vouch 
for the truth of this story, but it seems possi- 
ble, if not probable. 

UVYALID SLIPPERS. 

VI. Please give me directions for making 
soft, warm slippers for invalids P 



Ak8. — Cut a pattern of the right size in pa- 
per, and then cut the slipper of gray jean, lined 
with red flannel ; make the soles of plaited 
straw, lined and wadded with flannel, and em- 
broider the upper with stars in scarlet and wool. 
A corded gimp border is put across the instep. 
This border is made of four strings of red cord, 
plaited together, two of the cords forming tbe 
foundation over which the other two are plaited. 
All four cords are twisted into a knot in front 
of the slipper, and a scarlet cord finishes the 
edge of the sole. 

BBST SDUCATION. 

YII. What is the best education for a nsefol 
life? 

Ans. — The best provision that can be made 
for one's family is a thorough education for 
each one. We mean education in its broadeat 
sense, embracing the entire preparation for a 
useful life, and for self-maintenance. This is 
better for every sou and daughter than even 
the fortune of an Astor would be. 

SUN BATHS. 

VIII. Do physicians ever prescribe snn- 
bathsP 

Ans. — Rarely, except a class called hygiene 
physicians, because they presecribe only such 
remedies as are supposed to be healthful. 
There are few persons, and physicians among 
the number, who have been honest enough to 
prescribe sunlight as a remedial agent; bat it 
is evident that were all ailments cured by such 
simple and cheap remedies as sunlight, air, wa- 
ter, exercise and diet, there would be no need 
of drug-stores or physicians; they would be 
blotted out of existence, and the followers of 
those professions woold be called to new fields 
to obtain a livelihood. 

We hope, as the world progresses, that phy- 
sicians will become enlightened and honest 
enough to prescribe for the promotion of health 
and the prevention of disease, these simple but 
efficacious remedies which Nature mixes and 
offers with her own hand, free of charge to all 
who will partake thezeof ; and which remedies 
only require the sanction and recommendation 
of physicians to have them substituted for the 
nauseous, constitntion-breaking and life-de- 
stroying drugs that are constantly being con- 
sumed by invalids, through ignorance of their 
nature and effect upon the system. 

TBAININO FOB GIRLS. 

IX. Do girls require the same sort of educa- 
tion as boys ? 

Ans. — In some respects, yes ; in others, no. 
What girls need is a thorough training for a 
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life that is ml and earnest. Not trained in the 
nme way, nor te do the same things as boys, 
but trmined as tboroughlj for the daties and 
cares, the pleasures and sorrows of the world. 
And training means the development of the fac- 
ulties, the aentinients, the body and aoul, in 
pnctical and efiectiTe ways. Training is ini- 
tiation. It is teaching by practice and exam- 
ple. It is prepsring for a work by doing the 
work. It IS acqairing strength by exercising 
the strength already acquired. It looks at use. 
It aims at skill. It means aooomplishments, 
self-support, independence, power. Give our 
girls this thorough, practical training in the 
great art of living, and we shall bear no more 
of woman's weakness and incapacity. It is 
not bringing up, but training up, that our 
daughters need, and with this training the new 
womanhood will shortly come. 

HOVST. 

X. Is honej wholesome ? 
Ahb. — Tes, nsed in moderation it is. Very 
old honey, however, should be eschewed. A 
German teacher hns lately written a work on 
the subject of honey and its healing properties. 
While he may over-> 'imate its value, what he 
nys is interesting. We quote : " A strong in- 
fluence for publishing this book was the fact 
that I, a sufferer from hemorrhages, already 
given np to despair, and at the verge of the 
grave, was saved by the wonderful curative 
powers of honey ; and now, thank God, I am 
freed, not only from weakness of my lungs, but 
rejoice in the possession of perfect health ; 

" At my first attack, upwards of thirty years 
ago, powders and tea were ordered for me, 
which benefitted me but little. I then placed 
little confidence in honey, which I used occa- 
sionally, and in small quantities. Judging 
from my present knowledge, I believe that the 
honey was the only remedy that was doing me 
any good, and it is this that I have to thank for 
the gradual, the sure restoration of my health. 

** As my disease increased I began to use cod 
liver oil, which weakened and injured my stom- 
aeh, so that I could hardly digest anything 
more, and my condition became worse and 
worse. Again I returned to honey, when my 
Buflering immediately began to decrease and 
disappear. Besides the use of honey, I took 
pains to preserve my breast and lungs from in- 
jury tfhioh, in my trying situation as public 
teacher, was almost impossible. My disease 
being caused by my constant teaching during 
so many years, I gave up my profession, and 
honey was my only medioinoi whereby It by 



the simplest, safest, quickest and pleasantest 
manner (for I was fond of honev), relieved the 
disease in my throat; and out of thankfulness I 
now write this book for the use and benefit 
of many, especially for the use of those suffering 
from diseases of the throat and lungs." 

BB&IX FOOD. 

XI. Does the man who labors with his brain 
require the same kinds of food as he who la- 
bors with his body P 

Ahs. — Dr. J. M. Winn, an eminent English 
physician, says : ** If we keep in view the dif- 
ference between the structure of the nervous 
and muscular tissues, it becomes evident that a 
somewhat different kind of diet is required for 
the nutrition of the former from that of the lat- 
ter. In order to develop and support the mus- 
cular organisation, a large proportion of ani- 
mal food is requisite ; not so when the object 
is to supply the waste of the more delicate and 
subtle tissue of the nervous system. Fatty 
matter and phosphorus enter largely into the 
composition of the brain. It has been estima- 
ted that the former (brain wax, or brain fat, as 
it has been called), amounts to about one-third, 
and the latter (phosphorous) to one- twentieth 
or one-thirtieth of its solid substance. It is 
now generally believed that exertion of the will 
and reasoning powers cause an expenditure of 
the brain material, and a corresponding ex- 
haustion of the nervous force. However, it 
must not be forgotten that prolonged bodily 
exorcise exhausts the nervous force, as muscu- 
lar contractions are commonly brought into 
action by nervous inflaence, hence the import- 
ance of a student avoiding excessive bodily ef- 
forts, which expend that nervous energy so 
essential for brain work. 

** He should take gentlo exercise for at least 
two hours daily in the open air, and his diet 
should be light, simple, and nutritious. Large 
quantities of animal food and malt liquor con- 
duce rather to somnolency than to mental ac- 
tivity. There is a common saying that ' fish 
feeds the brain,* which may depend on the 
phosphorus it contains. Certainly there can be 
no doubt that some sorts of fish, such as soles, 
whiting, plaice, etc., are peculiarly suitable to 
a weak digestion. I may incidentally observe 
that I have found a fish diet especially service- 
able for those predisposed to phthisis. A cer- 
tain amount of rest and sleep, as well as a due 
supply of healthy blood, are absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain the brain in a working condi- 
tion. Above all, the amount of mental work 
must be in proportion to the physical strength. 
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I knew an inatasce of a gentleman who at- 
tempted to read ten hours a day, and whilst 
doing so his competitors got ahead of him ; he 
then wisely reduced his time of work to eight 
hours. He then recovered his lost ground, and 
came out a wrangler. There are men of iron 
constitution who can afford to Is ugh at these 
precautions, and who can excel both in mental 
and bodily exercises. A friend of mine who 
went in for a public examination surpassed 
most of his contemporaries, who were his equals 
in mental capacity, by sheer power of physical 
endurance.*' 

XXTSHR0GM8. 

Xir. How can one distinguish the edible 
from the poisonous mushroom P 

An 8. — First and foremost, the true mushroom 
'--agaricus eampeatrig — is invariably found among 
grass, in rich open pastures, and never in or 
about stumps or in woods. 

Many cases of poisoning have occurred, ow- 
ing to the supposed mushrooms being gathered 
from stumps and in woods. It is true, there is 
a certain variety found in woods and woody 
places, but as far as amateurs are concerned, it 
is best left alone. A second very good point 
is the peculiar intense purple-brown color of the 
spores — which are analagous to seeds — iheripe 
and fully matured mushroom derives the intense 
purple-brown color— almost black — of its gills 
from the innnmerable presence of these spores. 
To see these spores, and to become acquainted 
with the peculiar color, remove the stem from 
a mushroom and lay the upper portion, with 
the gills lowermost; on a sheet of writing pa- 
per ; in a few hours the spores will be deposited 
in a thick, dark, impalpable powder. Several 
dangerous species, at times mistaken for this 
mushroom, have these spores umber-brown, or 
pale umber-browxi in color, and belong to phO' 
lioia or neheloma. There are innumerable variO' 
ties of the true mushroom, and of the horse 
mushroom, but all are equally good for the 
table. Sometimes the top is white and soft, 
like kid leather; at other times it is dark-brown 
and scaly. Sometimes, on being cut or broken, 
the mushroom changes color to yellow, or even 
bright red; at other times no other change 
whatever takes place. But observe, the mush- 
room always grows in pastures, always has dark 
purple- brown spores, always has a perfect en* 
circling clothy color, and always gills which do 
not touch the stem, and a top with on overlap- 
ping edge. 

LAWS 07 HBALTH. 

XTIL Is there any remedy for preventing 
the evils of Ul health F 



Aks. — Dr. Cobb says : ** Kothing short of a 
thorough knowledge and strict obedience to the 
laws of health will ever save the human family 
from the vast amount of suffering from sick- 
ness and disease.'* This we offer as the only 
remedy to save the great number of children 
that die teething, as well as an equal number 
that die of other diseases before five years old. 
The medical profession, in its various depart- 
ments, have undoubtedly power to be the great- 
est benefactors known to man ; yet with all its 
science, skill and ability, it has failed to take half 
the children bom, to middle age, and we dare 
say will continue to fail until children are early 
instructed into the laws of health. In addition 
to such lessons as may be taught in school 
books, which should be extensive but simple* 
we would advise every family not only to take, 
but read, and make every child read regularly 
some good health joumaL 

FLOATIXO HOSPITALS. 

XIY. Why could not hospitals be made to 
float on the water and travel from place to 
place P 

Anb. — They could. A (German medical pa- 
per says : *' To our numerous land hospitals, 
low down on the sea coast and high up in the 
mountains, is to be added now a new institution 
with very many advantages, but with the sin- 
gle disadvantage of being only for the leaefit 
of the rich. Dr. Y. Wallendorf establishes a 
hospital for chest diseases this winter on a screw 
propeller, which is to journey out late in the 
fall from Cuxhaven beyond Gibraltar and along 
the coast to Malta, if the weather is fair ; and 
to return again in the beginning of April. The 
vessel is to be specially prepared for its pur- 
pose, is to have a competent physician on board, 
and the patients are to be allowed to make 
land sorties as long as possible, in several sta- 
tions in mild climate." 

DAKORBOUS OI6BABB8 

XV. Do you think a person should ran from 
dangerous diseases, such as scarlet fever, small 
pox, etc. P 

An8. — If duty calls one to expose himself he 
should not flinch from it, but needless exposure 
is a crime. The London Times once quoted an 
eminent physician as saying that ** a child af* 
fected with scarlatina is as dangerous as a rat- 
tlesnake, or a tiger escaped from a menagerie. 

We avoid mad dogs, gunpowder bags,"* rob- 
bers, and other dangerous creatures. Ma- 
homet told his followers to run from persons 
with elephantiasis — a serious skin disease — as 
from a tiger. The traveler, Burokhardtf re* 
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ItteB » tooching Aribian storj, m follows : " In 
th« Itft century a Bedouin, retaining from the 
Hadji, was joined beyond the gates of Meoca 
hy a txaTeler going the same way as himself. 
They reached this spot-^t. #., where the tomb 
sUnds— in company, when one of them felt so 
ill that he was onable to proceed farther, and 
OB the following day the small pox broke out 
00 kii body. In this aitnatton his companion 
would not abandon him. He built two hats 
with boughs of acacia trees — one for his friend, 
the other for himself— and continaed to narse 
him and solicit alms for his benefit from pass* 
ing trsTelers, antil he recovered. Bat, in turn, 
he himself became ill of the disease, and was 
noned by his convalescent compauion with 
equal kindness, thoagh not with eqaal soccess, 
for he died, and was interred by his friend on 
the spot ; where his tomb serves as a monn- 
ment of Bedouin generosity, and iocnlcates be- 
neTolence even towards the casual companions 
of the road." 

mm niBEABss. 

XYI. Why is it that skin diseases differ so 
Ottch in their character — why are they not all 

alike? 

Arb. — When yoa plant com in a field why 
does com grow ? Because liko produces like. 
When the germs of scarlet fever are sown yon 
expect that disease and not a ringworm, and 
ti^e re'$a. It is supposed that all contagious 
diseases are but crops produced from seeds, that 
go from person to person, and are propagated 
in the blood. This theory is the most recent 
cue in science, and most easily explains the phe- 
nomena of contagious diseases. It is, however, 
vastly different from the theories of disease held 
by the savage and barbarous tribes. Take for 
instance the belief of the Buddhist theory. 
When a man is sick, according to their religion, 
it n a Tchutgoury or devil, who torments the 
sick man by his presence. And the first thing 
to be done is the expulsion of this devil, which 
they do mainly by incantation and prayer; al- 
ways providing a horse or other animal for 
the devil to ride away upon. 

HIBISO PHTBICIAirS. 

XVII. Do you think it possible for people 
to adopt a method of hiring physicians to keep 
them well, instead of attending them when sick P 

Avs. — Yea. Such a plan is perfectly feasi- 
ble. All that is wanting is the will to carry it 
oat We employ architects to plan our houses 
before they are built, rather than to criticise 
then afterwardfl. We employ teachers to teach 



our children. Why not employ physicians to 
teach us how to avoid disease P The Anti- Vac- 
cinator, one of the most lively and earnest of 
our exchanges, says: "The simplest form in 
which this great problem can be met and made 
to assume a business shape is this, we must in- 
sist upon the faculty standing upon their own 
merits; they must be freed from the trammels 
of State protection and State pay. And, sec- 
ondly, the basis of their charges must be shifted 
from the principle of being paid for curing dis- 
ease, to that of being paid for preserving health. 
A scale of charges must be jointly agreed upon 
for attendance upon individuals and families, 
and for the necessary advice as to the preser- 
vation of the lives of both, not only in sick- 
ness, but also in health. * Prevention is better 
than cure.' If the plan here recommended 
were adopted the physician would find, for the 
first time, his true place for usefulness, and the 
gain to the community would be infinite, both 
in health, wealth and happiness. His periodi- 
cal visits would be hailed with joy in every 
household, and the public would not defer send- 
ing for him until the patient's ailment really 
threatened the life, as is often the case. In- 
stead, therefore, of having thirty thousand med- 
ical men who live upon disease, we should see 
them transformed into so many officers of health 
And men would not think as they do now, and 
with too great show of reason, that the cure of 
disease under any system is not only pro- 
tracted, but costly and pernicious." 

HAKMLBBS 8TTVTI0. 

XIX. Is there any simple, harmless styptic, 
that can be prepared by any one and used as oc- 
casion requires. 

Anb. — Yds. Sheets of household paper, of 
moderate thickness, are steeped in a solution of 
tannin, of such strength that each sheet is im- 
pregnated with two grains, and then dried in 
the air. It is most useful in cases of external 
hemorrhoids, used as closet paper, a portion 
being placed in the cleft of the anus after each 
use ; also in excoriations around the anus caused 
by the acid discharge of diarrhea in children. 
They form a ready styptic for stopping the 
bleeding from cuts, and in superficial excoria- 
tions from blows or falls. Many other modes 
of application may occur to our readers. 

^» 



It is stated that the most marked feature of 
the book trade at the present time is the large 
and increasing demand for scientific periodicals. 
This accounts for the great popularity of Tbz 
HnuLLD 07 Hbalth. 
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APPBOPBIATB CONTBIBUnOlTB FOB THIS DBFABTMBKT BOLICITBD. 



" XT BOCTKIKEB MAKE KO WAT. 



i> 



(The Master said: "My doclrines mako no way. I 
will get a raft and float about upon the Mtk.** —Confucian 
CUusicM.] 

Erermore brara feet in all the affee. 
Climb the hills that iront the coming day ; 

ETermore they cry— these seers and sages — 
From their heights : *' Our doctrines make no way. 

"All too high we stand above the nations, 
Sending forth our tmmpet-calls ■ublime. 

Shouting downward our interpretations 
Of each newer mystery bom of time. 

" Lo, from chilly monntaln-topa descending 

To the level of life's humsn tide. 
Bands enclasped, and warm hearts interblending, 

We will float upon its ocean wide.*' 

Stay not alway on your heights, O Teacher! 

Earthward bear the starry truths you hold ; 
For the man pleads better than the Pieacher, 

Words without the breath are very cold. 

Helen Barron Bostwlck. 



HEAYBN IS WITHIir. 



How ikr from here to hearan ! 

Not very far, my friend ; 
A single hearty step 

Will all thy jouney end. 

Hold, there ! where runnest ^thou T 

K o, hearen is in thee ! 
Seek'st thou for GK>d elsewhere! 

His face thou'lt never see. 

Go out— God will go in; 

Die thou, and let him live. 
Be not, and he will be ; 

Wait, and he'll aU things give. 

I donH beUere in death 

If hour by hour I die, 
'Tis hour by hour I gam 

A better life thereby. 

Angelus Silesins, A. D.1620. 



LOVE. 

IH-will of doubt is bom, 

Our love is bom of trust. 
We hate because we will, 

We lore because we must. 

George Houston. 



EECOKCILIATIOir. 



Ask me not to speak. 

Words are but a mask ; 
Only read my eyes. 

That is all I ask. 

Iiet us not look back. 

Let us not explain ; 
The paet is still the past. 

All regret is vain. 

We are sorry both ; 

Let us bury all. 
And upon the ruin 

Build a stronger walL 

George Houghton. 



BSEBS. VOX WOBI>S. 



Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o'er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose stirong. 

But he who lets his feelings nm 

In soft, luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard semce must be done. 

And fbints at every woe. 

Faith's meanest deed more favor bears. 
Where hearts and wills are weighed. 

Than brightest transports, choicest pnjvn, 
That bloom their honr,and llsde. 



WHAT IS LIPB ? 



What is life f — a fleeting shadow. 
Transient at a summer shower. 

Sweeping over bill and meadow. 
Mountain orag and shady bower. 

What is liie 7— a stormy ooean,' 
Where tnSl human craft are cast. 

From the cradle to the coffin. 
To be ever tempest-tossed. 

What is lifis t— a vale of sorrow, 
Filled with trials, toil and tean ; 

Where we stumble, plod and wallow. 
As we journey through the years. 

What is life T— a mystic pageant ; 
Why or wherefore—who can teU T 

God alone can comprehend it- 
He who orders all things well. 

William J. Latmer. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



HEW TORE, FEBEUABT, 1878. 



« To the da ji af tb* acM It ■'Ml) leniU ; 

To tha might of tha itroiigit addrth ■trrngth ; 
II frahem ihe heui. It Mghtsii tba dght ; 
llaUkB qoaiBBg ■ goblat of nutnlnt IlKht." 



0* TBI Fnunaiu ds wM 
dt tttry artteli which najr spfKor (n ' Thi Hibud. 
ntfttittanviBOU UiTgf' llberiit nf apTuiin,biliaiRg 
OUtirH MtifillHlmagstinnciUpmtlab€martiu^f1tl 

tS^Xnehanfftt anaJffberJy towpy/roM tUjHo^iuAw 
t|F «<*iiv diK eredM Co Tmi Huald of Hialtb aid 
Inmru. ot Fsnieu. Cvrmsi. 



TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 



BT M. L. HOLBIOOX, M. I 



CxuAcrzx. — The roots of Bnccess and 
Bvor of M Iiigli acbievemsiit grow oat of the 
hard p«u of ohanotei. 'Tis not the maohiiier; 
of Uie mind — tot no accooot of th« wpante 
benltJM can define It; hut the power wliich 
pato the whole person in action. It sliapei 
flion^ht and determine* tend onoj ; and preiidei 
OTErtlie more trivial, as well as the most mag- 
nidoent performance. Ton can aee it no more 
linctl; than yOD can the mmmer lightning i 
to it ia perceiTed in the flaah, the rererhera- 
fina, and final blow. 

Dorahle eminence of any wii i* the reenlt of 
tUi Isroe. There ia a bme, to be gore, which 
comM to the eye, apparentljr, by accident ; but 
it ptfidiea by the wne eaiT erent The 



strength of purpose which makes atepping- 
•tonea of obetaolea — braring all things and 
fearing nothing— or which mta petieDtly down 
tooTOlre results, has its snpport in no aingle 
facnlty, hot in the eesential substance of the 
■ool itaelf. It is neither intelleet nor tempera- 
ment alone that tells finally, bnt this some- 
thing which lies behind them — tbo sum, indeed, 
cf many &cnltie*— but which works steadily to 
a giTen end, is not to be tripped np or discon- 
certed, and is seen merely in its rceolts. 

The Qreek syllables which we have natncaJ- 
ized to express this moral force, by a irsquent 
elicity of that tongae, soggest in a measnre its- 
meaning, by the sound. They give a bint of 
hardness, as of something irresistibte. 171190 - 
we speak the word with a mental lefeMnce to 
its sense we think of granite rather than li- 
quid; of something which upholds rather than 
of that which disdpatea ot gives way. 

Wolf before the height* of Quebec sees not 
the intervening oliffli, bnt ia flted by the victory. 
beyond. Napoleon glances at the Alps, and- 
they are no longer walls of impediment, defi- 
ant and frowning, but a beckoning highway,. 
Alexander makes the Qranions a mere hurdle 
takes no account ot the preponderant hordes 
against him, but poors his enthuaiasm ia tbe - 
channel which sweep* away Persia and the 
Persian throne. All heroes are made of the 
same stolT, and in this manner the lives of his- 
tory are Mxmded. The Darinses fail, the Alex, 
aaden win. 

Cironmataneea, of course, modify ; but it is the 
tendency of character te wipe them ont of the 
problem, or to bend them to its solntion. To- 
begin li& with wealth, or assured position, is 
to give enormous advant«ge in the race; hot 
we see these melt daily from the hands toO' 
weak to hold thorn, and fly to the power whloh . 
commands whatsoever it asks. The prises -of 
lile wait always for those who Muwin thsUf. 
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and neTer go by mistake. And as Daniel Web- 
ster said to Ibe yonng legal aspirant : " Tbere 
is always room bigber np.'* 

We mast not oon£6and cbaracUr, however, 
with momentary success. Hen win sometimeSi 
it is admitted, beoanse every wind and tide 
push in the direction tbey have chanced to sail ; 
and we falsely attribute to tbeir power what 
was merely tbeir good fortune. On tbe other 
hand, a brave spirit is sometimes baffled by im- 
pediments that no eye perceives; but these 
things do not affect character so much as they 
suggest the errors which creep into our current 
estimates of it. No doubt, too, there are heroes 
lost to our vision for want of suitable oppor- 
tunities to advertise tbemu 

*' Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands tbat the rod of empire might have 
swayed. 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

" Some village Hampden, that with dauntless 
breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Hilton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, g^ultlcM of his country's 
blood." 

Had it not been for the late Bebellion our 
President would, perhaps, be plying his humble 
vocation ; and Hr. Lincoln might still be prac- 
ticing law at Springfield. The power would 
have existed all the same, but would not have 
been so published. Yet, when these men ar- 
rived, the bursting levee of public order was 
restored, and the Bepublic refounded. 

If character is the predominant moral force 
it is no less subtle than active. Until adversity 
comes in grim earnest you do not always find it 
out. You took your neighbor to be the very 
soul of honor, a pattern for all men ; but an 
hour of distress, coupled with sharp tempta- 
tion, swayed him into baseness and sin. You 
thought he had built his house upon a rook ; 
but when the storm beat and the winds blew, 
its timbers went to pieces in the sand. ' Tis 
certain, however, that this is the self-same man. 
He has not suddenly changed. On the con- 
traryi the weak fibres, of which you did not 



know, were in his composition horn the yery 
first. Only, until this accident came, the cru- 
cial test had been wanting. 

We have no recipe to express its ingredi- 
ents, no arithmetic to number the necessary 
factors ; for character eludes all specific state- 
ment. We merely know it exists. We note 
its daring purpose and easy aohxevementy the 
sore path which it either finds or makes ; hut 
there is no moral cruoible by which we can 
take it in solution. Honor, wealth and power 
are its pawns, and like the invisible angel at the 
chess-board, it makes its gambit on the Hne of 
victory, and moves with the sure, bat relentless 
step of Fate. 

JOEL BENTON. 



FjaiiNKUN's Whistle.— lb ih4 EdUar. — 
'* As your journal professes to aid the people in 
things relating to the improvement of tbe mind 
as well as the body, I ask you to aid me in 
teaching my son the way to economy, rather 
than to spend money for what is of little worth f ' 

AirswEB.— This is the discipline of life, and 
cannot be taught in a day. It is said that ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, and so, 
sometimes, necessity makes people economical. 
Perhaps you give your boy too much spending 
money. Can you not instill the principles of 
economy and industry into his mind, as the 
teacher does tbe multiplication tablo ? Above 
all, teach him the true value of things. This 
is a difficult point. Children estimate values 
differently from grown people. Even the great 
Ben Franklin, when seven years old, did this. 
Did ycu ever read fh>m his own pen the story 
of the whistle P Let me here repeat it, uid also 
advise you to read it to your boy sometime, 
when you are spending a happy hour in his 
company. Franklin says : *' When I was a 
child of seven years old my ftiends, on a holi- 
day, filled my pockets with coppers, I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for 
children, and being charmed with the sound of 
a whistle that I met by the way in the hands 
of another boy, I voluntarily offered him all 
my money for it. I then came home, and 
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went whisUiiig all over the hoiue, bat dirtarV 
ing all the family. Hy liroUioni and nstert 
and coQsiiu, understanding the bargain I had 
nude, told me I had given foor times as much 
for it as it was worth. This put me in mind of 
what good things I might have bought with the 
Test of the money. And they laughed at me 
10 much for my folly that I oried with Teza- 
tion, and the reflection gave me more chagrin 
than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

" This, howeTer, was afterwards of use to me, 
the impression continuing on my mind ; so that 
often, when I was tempted to buy some un- 
necenary thing, I sud to myself^ ' Don't give 
too much for the whistle.' 

" As I grew up, came into the world, and ob- 
Nrred the actions of men, I thought I met with 
icany, very many, who gave too much for the 
whistle.' When I saw any one too ambitious to 
conit kwora, saoriflcing his time in attendance 
on lerees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and 
peth^ his friends, to attain it, I hawe said to 
mjself, 'This man giwee too much for his 
vhletla When I saw another fond of popu- 
Ittity, constantly employing himself in poHti- 
csl battles, neglecting his own affitirs, and ruin- 
iag them hy that neglect, ' He pays, indeed,' 
ajB I, <too much for his whistle.' 

" If I knew a man who gave up every kind 
of comfortable living, all the pleasures of doing 
good to others, all the esteem of his fellow men 
And the joys of benevolent friendship, for the 
uke of accumulating wealth ; ' poor man,' says 
I. * yon pay too much for your whistle.' When 
I meet a man of pleasure sacrificing erery 
Isodable improvement of the mind, or his for- 
time, to mere oorpoieal sensations, and ruining 
his health in their pursuit— 'mistaken man,' 
*>ys I> 'you are providing pain for youxseU, 
"^s^ead of pleasure ; you give too much for 
yonr whistle.' 

"If I see one fond of appearance, of fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine fiuniture, fine equip- 
H^ all above his fortune, for which he con- 
tnets debts, and ends his oazeer in a prison— 
'alas,* says I, 'he hsia paid dear, very dear, for 
bis whistle.' 



« 



When I see a Jieautifnl, sweet-tempered girl 
married to an ill brute of a husband — ' what a 
pity it is,' says I, ' that she paid so maoh for 
a whistle.' In short, I conceived that a great part 
of the miseries of mankind were brought upon 
them hjf tk$ falwB eiiimatit they had made of the 
value of things, and by their giving too muoh 
for their whistles. Tet I ought to have charity 
for these unhappy people, when I consider that, 
with all this wisdom, of which I am boasting, 
there are oertain things in the world so tempt- 
ing^for example, the apples of King John— 
which, happily, are not to be bought^ for if they 
were put up for sale at auction I might very 
easily be led to ruin myself in the purchase, 
and find that I had once more given too much 
for the whisUeu" 

Pamt, Nov. 10, 1779. B. TRAlXKLOf. 

In conclusion, we may add, that while Frank- 
lin has been criticised by great men as teaching 
a penurious, stingy doctrine, it would be well 
for us if his works were more studied than 
they are. It is not wise to live for wealth 
alone, but it is well to cultivate, along with the 
head and the heart, a reasonable amount of 
what is known as thrift; not only as a means 
of comfort, but as a means of health. 



Ths Hobsb Flaqitb — Its LESsoirfl. — 
We have had sweep over the country within 
the last few months a new disease, called, per- 
hap0» as properly as anything at present, the 
horse plague. It is not oar purpose to go Into 
any discussion of its character. Ko one has 
yet caught the peculiar poison that causes it. 
We can only explain it in a general way. 
Probably the disease is spread by germs that 
float in the air and find a peculiar nidus in our 
horse stables,when they do the mischief. Wheth- 
er the disease can be entirely avoided or not, is 
questionable ; but this is oertain, that horses as 
kept in stables are not always in the most 
healthful condition. The air there is nearly 
always had, and the unclean condition of the 
stables, in most instances, enough to produce 
a plague, without anything else. If horses 
could talk they would, no doubt, order a great 
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obange in their homei. They would order 
windowi for light and Tentilation, plenty of 
water to drink, now and then a bath, daily 
oleaning, the beet of food, and kindly care. 
Wby can we not give it to them without their 
asking? 



Books ok oub Shelf. — ^We have for 
notice this month a few really valuable works. 
The first one is entitled, " What to Do, and 
Why P and how to Educate each Han for his 
Work." It describes some seventy-fiye trades 
and professions, and tells what are the talents 
and temperaments required for each. We 
have read through its 400 pages with some 
care, and have no hesitation in saying that the 
book must proYO most useful to young men 
and women who are at that age when they are 
about to decide the pursuit they are to follow 
for life. This is a momentous period, and 
every person should choose as wisely and well 
as he can, if he would lead an honorable, use- 
iul and successful life. We wish that parents who 
have children to educate might have a copy in 
their library, for study and reference. It will 
help them amasingly, if they take advantage 
of ito wisdom ; and it may save some of their 
children from making a failure of their lives. 
The author is Mr. Nelson Siser, a practical, 
self-educated man, who knows the needs of the 
young most thoroughly, and has spent many 
years of his life in their interests. Mason, Ba- 
ker & Pratt are the publishers. 

Next comes to us, fresh fh>m the press of J. 
B. Ford k Oo., those admirable lectures to young 
men, written by Bev. Henry Ward Beeober, 
some thirty years ago. They have already 
had a sale *of some 70,000 copies. In their 
present form Mr. Beeoher ha^ added several 
new lectures, one on profane swearing, one on 
vulgarity, and one on happiness. We are glad 
Messrs. Ford ft Go. have lepuUisfaed them, and 
have no doubt they will do good service to 
thousands of young men who may read them. 

Of a difRsrent charaoter, but not less interesting 
or instructive, is the story entitled, <* The Man- 
tle of Elijah," by George Lee. - Mr. Lee has not 



attempted a plot so deep and dark that one feels 
tempted to look ahead to see how the story 
ends, but a simple, natural story, every word 
of which might be a correct nanativo of life ; 
and he has executed it in a fresh, lively, raey 
style that is highly commendable. If this 
young writer keeps on in the way he has be- 
gun, as we believe he will, he will eclipse many 
of the most popular writers of the day. It is 
published by A. Martien, of Philadelphia. 

Still another book of rare merit is Bobert 
Oollyer's "Life that Now Is," handsomely 
printed, by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. It con- 
tains sixteen sermons by this preacher, on va* 
riotis topics of every day interest, intended to 
help people to live more manly and womanly 
lives while on this earth, and to fit them for 
the life that is to come; which is pretty fully 
discussed in another little book Just sent us by 
Glaxton, Bemsen & Haffilflnger, of Philadelphia. 
The correct title is, ''The Future Life," and 
it was written by B. F. Barrett This author 
takes the writings of Swedenborg as his teach - 
ers on this subject, and gives us, in plain lan- 
guage, the doctrines of this great seer who is, 
as time goes on, becoming better understood 
and appreciated. He, our readers must under- 
stand, claimed for many years to have lived in 
direct and almost constant intercourse with 
spirits and angels, as we do with our friends 
and neighbors ; and in his works, tells us what 
he saw and heard. While it is hard to believe 
all, yet there is much of rare merit in this work ; 
and it may serve, in this age of doubt, to cheer 
and help many persons, and can do no harm. 



Papsb Caps. — Eveiy man who worlce 
in the house at any trade and needs a cap on 
the head to protect the hair from dirt^ should 
wear a paper cap, mstead of a cloth hat or cap. 
The latter so heats the head as to injure the 
Ncalpi and, in multitudes of oases, causes bald- 
ness. The Scientific American says that a very 
large percentage of the operatives in lactoriei 
are bald-headed. A papte y)ap protects the 
head, and is cool and light 
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PojBOvnre xm Sick. -»By some novel 
pnoeat <tf wMntiiiig, or ifttlier for want of cor- 
net itMoning, the praetioe of poimiiing the 
Biek wBi hroQghi into repute hy the learned of 
•BcieDt timet; and is itill, to a great extent, 
peipetaated. It ie a great mystery to-day, and 
will be regarded more ao by foiure geoerations, 
Imw eminent men haye for oentnries employed 
their time and talente learning how to admin- 
ifter poiioni. Ezperienoe ehoold have demon- 
strated thxa fiUal miitake eo fbroibly that no 
peiaon of candid mind, with powertof deep 
raeueh, onght to haye grown gray in the ad- 
ministration of deadly drugs. 

Stru)ge\ philosophy! to shudder at the 
tboaght of taking poiion when in health, and 
jet swallow them with impunity when sick, 
under the false impression that being ordered 
by a physician renders them harmless. How 
Tsin to ask Qod to save life, and at the same 
time plunge a dagger to the heart; but not 
more hopeless than the anguish of the mother 
vho prays for the life of her darling child, and 
jet puts to its lips the poisoned draught. 

A sad, but oft repeated picture, is the pale, 
earnest face of the physician and the agony of 
lomg friends, gathered round the siok bed, 
where only a slight attack, aggravated by dan- 
geroQB remedies, becomes incurable malady. 

Medicine should be to the siok what a staff 
is to the lame. Take notice of the efieots of 
those stupefying anodynes which paralyse the 
lenses, and preyent nature's remedial effort 

Pain is a note of alarm, giving warning that the 
machinery is out of order, or obstructed, and the 
first care should be to remove the cause of the 
disturbance, instead of regarding pain as a 
monster, to be poisoned or stifled at all has- 
uds. 

In dangerous siokness the vital forces are en- 
S«ged in adesperatecombat with bad conditions . 
nd shonld the patient be weakened by poisonous 
medication, and lack that valuable reservoir, a 
WBititntion sufficient both to overcome the dis- 
cus and expel the ruthless invader, nature 
nut yield and death elatms the viothn ; while' 
•clung hearts endeavor to And consolation in 



calling their bere a vement a diq)ensation of 
Providence. 

How long will the wise act unwisely P How 
long will the studious and thoughtful practice 
as though they thought not, and the church- 
wards be filled with untimely graves. 8. L. 9. 



PBBsxEYZHa THx Lttitos. — Ootton is 
much better as a dust-catcher than sponge, 
being much finer. Professor Tyndall has re- 
cently made experiments in purifying air by 
passing it through tubes filled with cotton, and 
succeeded in making air so dustless that the 
microecope, aided by the strongest sunlight, 
oould not detect the least dust particle in it. 
In order to use this material as a preserver of 
the lungs, it would be best to provide the appa- 
ratus to be plaeed before the mouth with two 
valves, so as to give the expired air another 
channel of exit, without passing it through 
the ootton. 



Thinxino whsxt Sick. — On a recent 
occasion, when the Bev. Hr. Spurgeon arose in 
his pulpit to speak, he apologised at the outset 
on the ground of being unwell, adding, " One 
cannot think very dearly with a cold in the 
head." There is a world of truth in these 
words. When the body is siok the mind is 
weak, and the thoughts are not clear or vigor- 
ous. It is useless to know this truth unless we 
apply it, and avoid colds and [illness wherever 
it is possible to do so, as it generally ie. 



Who Bpxixs FibstF — A lady physi* 
dan, who has had nearly fifteen years experi- 
ence in several of the largest and best health 
institutions in this country, and understands 
the use of eleotrioity, water cure, movement 
cure, etc etc., and can furnish the best of ref- 
erences, is desirous of looating in some large 
town, where snob a physician is needed, and 
where there are sympathetio and reformatory 
people. Her name and address and references 
may be obtained of the editor of Xkb Hbralp 
OF HnaiiTH. 
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DiBScnoKB JOB TAKnro A. Srrf Bath. — 

Oar friend, Dr. Carrie E. Youngs, Bends 
the following directions for taking a sits bath. 
This is one of the most useful forms of bathing, 
espeoially for women ; and every home should 
be supplied with a tub for taking it. The same 
tab may be used for giving a bath to children. 
The sits is parti oularly'adapted to tired, nenr- 
ous people, lo those who are not good sleep- 
ers, and to many forms of disease. Here are 
the directions: 

** It is, no doubt, better to remore all the 
clothing, except of the feet, and possibly the 
under garments, which can be securely pinned 
oyer the shoulder; for otherwise the dothing is 
pretty sure to get wet, unless an attendant is 
oonstantly at hand. The tub should be set 
near the wall for a support to shoulder and 
head. Alter being seated in the tub, with the 
feet, of course, out, wrap a blanket well around 
you, pinning it securely, so as to exclude all 
iUr. A water-proof mantle answers admirably 
instead of a blanket. Pin up the arm holes, 
and it can be put on at once, on removing the 
clothing, and then in sitting down can be drawn 
around outside of the tub, and envelop you 
completely. Never take a siti bath — or any 
other — in a cold room. Before commencing 
the bath, seta chair beside the tub, with a bowl 
of water and a cloth for the head, and a tum- 
bler of water to drink. Have a towel at hand, 
and in hand, as you rise from the bath, so as 
to wipe off the water as^it trickles down the 
limbs, and thtis prevent the wetting of the 
stockings. Have a timepiece where you can 
sde it, or some one within call to tell you when 
your time is up. Have a book or paper in the 
chair to read, if you like, and are not too tired. 
If your feet are in the least cold, or inclined to 
be, have a hot foot-stone for them ; or if you 
have some one to wait on you, take a hot foot- 
bath. In this latter case, step from, the foot- 
bath to the sits bath, on getting up, and back 
and forth, two or three times, so as to get the 
tonic effect of the cold water to the feet. Take 
all these before-hand precautions, and then sit 
back and get the good and refreshment of the 



bath; and you will oertamly find that it is 
worth, many times over, all the trouble yon 
have taken. At the afternoon dressing, or at 
bedtime, is the most convenient for thi^ bath. 
If at bedtime, allow ample time for the bath, 
and to get to bed seasonably. Don't empty 
your bath tub. Let it stand for some one eUe 
better able to empty it than you are. OrtUnm- 
rUff, one siti bath a day is sulBoient, and four 
or five a week are excellent. Too much care 
cannot be taken in all these little things, so as 
to get the real eom/ort and great benefit of this 
best of baths for ladies." 



Htqiekic Bbbasfast Caxss. — One pint 
of fresh oatmeal, one quart water, let stand 
over night. ^ In the morning add one teaspoon- 
fnl of fine salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, and 
the^same of baking'powder, one pint of fine, or 
Grahap, flour. If the above proportions make 
a batter too stiff for griddle cakes, add more 
water. If gems are preferred instead of cakes, 
the addition of a little more flour is all that is 
required to produce an extra article, superior in 
all respects to the Grahamf gems. s. l. x. 



A Good Joke. — ^A well known whole- 
sale wine dealer in New York, who also se- 
creUy manufactures Champagne, did not want 
to dispense this on the occasion of the marriage 
of his daughter, but in order to obtain a genuine, 
first class article, ordered it from an importer 
of good reputation in Boston. I^ arrived, and 
looked^ in regard to labels, as a foreign article ; 
but when the company were] enjoying the 
Champagne, he aooidentaUy looked at one of the 
oorks and found theie his own private mark. 
He had been drinking his own wine, for which 
he had paid five times his own pcioe. It had 
passed through several hands, labeli changed, 
etc 



OAiiak% Bbbab. — One quart fresh oat- 
meal, two quarts of water, let stand half a day, 
or over night When ready to bake, add one 
quart of ffaie, or Graham, flour, half a cup of 
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fogir, ona taUespoonfU fine aalfc, two table- 
ipoonfnls of iMking powder; mix with a apoon. 
No kneading ia zeqaired. If too atiff, add 



water. 



8.1.. V. 



FisB Schools. — Our system of free 

adocation it now, probably, aa effioiont aa any 
ia tbe world. Abundant opportunity is af- 
forded to all wbo desire to obtain knowledge, 
lad thoee who remain ignorant hare only them- 
nlreB to blan»o. Even the higher etudiee, not 
taught at common aohoola, and which have 
heretofore been the pririlege of the choaen few, 
ire now attainable by any one poaaeaaing aof- 
&»ent determination and atability of character 
to take advantage of the opportonitiea offered. 
Our collegea CTerywhere throughout the 
eocmtry hold out indncementa that come within 
the reach of all ; at least all who are imbued 
with the proper deaire for auch inairuction, and 
tad who are willing to undergo aome alight 
frirationa for its attainment. Our city ia ee- 
pedally fortonate in poaeeaaing the Cooper 
Union Free Kight School of Science and Art, 
where a conrae of inatmction ia provided al- 
most equal to that of any of our colleges. In 
the department of aoience the atudj^a pursued 
tie, Algebra, Geometry (plane, aolid, descxip- 
tire and analytical), Trigonometry, Differen- 
tial and Literal Oalculua, Heohanica, Natural 
Philosophy, Aatronomy, Elementary Chemia- 
try, and Chemistry applied to the Arte. In 
the art department the studiea are, Mechanical 
and Architectural Drawing; Drawing from 
^py> Cast and Life ; Ferapectiye Drawing and 
Modeling in Clay. The regular courae in each 
department requirea Ats terma for ita compls- 
tion, and to thoee who hays auooeaafully com- 
pleted it, the medal of the Cooper Union ia 
awarded. The term commencea on the let of 
Octoher and soda on the 15th of April; and 
there are accommodations for 2,260 students. 
All this ia abaolutely free, there being no chazgs 
vhaterer for inatmction, and the atndents are 
prorided with hooka at wholeaale pricea. Thcas 
whom dronmatancea may prevent entering the 
fire years' oourse, can pursue the study of any 



subject taught in the achool, for which they 
are fitted. Yiaitora are admitted to the lec- 
tures on Chemistry, Natural Philoaophy and 
Aatronomy, without any ticket, proTided they 
enter at the appointed tim^ and remain until 
the lecture is ended. The teachera are the best 
that can be procured ; mnat of them being en- 
gaged at our city colleges during the day. 
There is also connected with thia inatitution a 
Day School for Women, wherein they are 
taught telegraphy, wood-engraving, drawing, 
eta Our dtissna are deeply indebted to .Mr. 
Cooper for the large sum of money— over fl,- 
000,000 — ^he has expended on this inatitution ; 
but they owe him a still grsater debt for the 
exerciae of that comprehenaiye intelligence 
which has enabled him to make so wise a uae 
of hia wealth. w. j. l. 



PiB n>]i Dtspbftics akd Ihtalidb. — 

Four tableapoonfuls of oatmeal, one pint of wa- 
ter; let atand a few houra, or till the meal is 
well awelled. Then add two large applea, pared 
and sliced, a little salt, one cup of augar, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one teaapoonful of groond 
cinnamon, or other apioe. Mix all well to- 
gether and bake in a buttered pie diah, and you 
have a moat delicioua pie, which may be eaten 
with safety by the sick or welL s. l. s. 



DiXT 07 LiTXRABY Mbv. — ^Tli6 Lon- 
don conreapondent of the Birmingham Morning 
N€W9 alludea to a new book that has recently 
appeared, containing remarks about the diet of 
certain literary men ; and he states that he is 
acquainted with a well-known writer who 
deavee to oatmeal porridge when he ia in work- 
ing trim. In thia zeapeot the said writer imi- 
tatea Gterald MasMy, who swears by oatmeal por- 
ridge as a brain inspiring compound. '' Thers 
ia a deal of phoaphorua in oatmeal," Mr. Mas- 
aey aays, ''and phoaphoma ia brain. There ia 
alao a large amount of phoaphorua in flab. Con- 
aequently I never miaa having a fiah dinner at 
leaat once a week, and take a plate of good, 
thick, coarae, well-boiled Scotch oatmeal every 
morning in my life.*' 
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Eailwat Aih Cushion. — ^Persons un- 
used to travel often mBSBr much fatigue in the 
lower limbs from a long jonxney by rail, which 
is attributed to the tremulous motion communi- 
cated from the flqor of the car. Those who 
have experienced the difficulty there is in walk- 
ing over a bridge, or a loose plank road, while 
a yehicle is passing by, and the painful effort re- 
quired to keep the legs in trim, will appreciate 
the case. As a proventiye, it is recommended to 
rest the feet on an air cushion. Footst(>ols of 
this kind are made for the purpose. All inva- 
lids and persons unused to hardships would do 
well to supply themselves with this simple con- 
trivance before entering on a journey by rail. 



Htgienic Coffee. — One pound of pearl 
barley, well browned, and ground coarsely, 
used as a breakfast coffee, is superior to any 
other article for the invalid, and equally 
a'lapted to the healthy. When used as a sub- 
stitute for the Java coffee, a little of the Java 
may be added to give the desired flavor, s. L. x. 



The Eecobd.— Out friend, W. D'. 
Haley, whose contribations have graced our 
pages, is now publishing a weekly paper at 
Binghamton, K. T., called The Record, It is 
devoted to humane and scientific efforts to ame- 
liorate and cure inebriates. Some ten numbers 
have been published, and they have each been 
filled with most valuable contributions. It will 
be the organ of the various inebriate institu- 
tions of the country, and furnish an ezoellcent 
medium to communicate to the public the best 
knowledge that is known on the subjects it 
treats. We wish it every success. 



Bablet Biscuit. — Equal parts of bar- 
ley and fine wheat flour, made with pure water, 
baking powder, and a little salt, without the 
addition of shortening of any kind, furnishes a 
'-vich, natriUous and healthy biscuit, and needs 
only a trial to recommend it. s. u R. 



Ice IK Acute Eheuxatish. — ^Professor 

E^march, in a communication to the Berlin 
Medical Society, related instanoes of the great 
benefit which he had derived from the continn- 
ous application of ice to joints affected with 
acute rheumatism. The general temperature 
becomes lowered, the pain abated, and the course 
of the disease abbreviated to an extent procura- 
ble/ by no other moans. So far from fearing 
the induction of cerebral affection by repelling 
the articular inflammation — the phrMopttthia 
rheumatiea being here, as in typhus, dependent 
upon the increased temperature— ice is espe- 
cially indicated for ita prevention or removal. 
Similar treatment is often applied in health 
institutions, and has been for years, with suc- 
cess. In addition to the above, the use of the 
Turkish bath in acute rheumatism is a great 
aid to its rapid cure. 



DlS£A.dB OF EaK ATTBIBUTED TO QUD^U. 
— In the Transactions of the American Otologi- 
oal Society, recently published, is described the 
case of a physician who was cinchonifled for 
malarious disease, and who afterward suffered 
from violent disease of the ear. His trouble 
began with laryngeal inflammation and chro- 
nic naso-pharyngeal catarrh. When the ma- 
larious affection supervened, he took 26 grains 
quinia every other day, until ringing in the 
ears and disziness oame on, followed by severe 
otitis. The otitis was subdued by antiphlogis- 
tic treatment, and filial neuralgia followed, for 
which he took 16 grains quinia, with the effect 
of producing pain in the ears. Every repeti- 
tion of the dose was followed by pain. The 
naso-pharyngeal disease increased, with return- 
ing neuralgia and otitis. The last was brought 
on within twenty-four hours by a dosd of qm- 
nia. He su£Eered for several years, spending 
a portion of the time in Europe. He became 
deaf, and his ears filled with inspissated wax. 
At length, after long and varied torment, he 
was restored to tolerable health by judicious 
treatment. Br. St. John Boosa, of New York, 
who describes the case, attributes much of the 
ear disease to quinia. 



ABVERTISINa DEPARTMENT. 
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_ AxmaawKMaMTU of aa approimate chamctar vlU 
b« iaMTted at fhe following rates : Snort adTertiaementa, 
S3 oenta per line ; thirteen lines, for tliree or more inaer- 
lions without change, 20 per cent, discount; one-half 
colomn, $1S ; one column, $33 ; one page, $40. All adTVi^ 
tiaements must be reoeiTed at this offloe by the Sth of 
lh« month preceding that on which they are to appear. 

Bealds' Bygeian Home, 

WILMINQTOK, DELAWARE, 

OPENED JAN. 1, 1871, for the Hygienic Treat- 
ment of Invalids, IS beantifolly located in the open 
sabnrbs of a pleasant, healthful city. oTerlooldaig the 
romantic and historic Brandy wine and tne Ddaware RiTer. 
Bach room is wanned by steam-heated air, and tharouffhly 
vetMlatedj giving a pure atmosphere, free finom gas and 
dust. Beat appliances for Water and Sun Baths ; Swedish 
ICorements; Dr. Wood's Vibrator :" Health Lift," etc. 
Adkoiechygienicdietaxy, including the best arains and the 
ftaast ficesn, canned and dried fruits, etc The Proprietors 
liave had many years' experience ea Hygienic PhTViolaas. 
Mrs. H. will devote especial attention to lady patients, 
giving them the benefit of kindly sympathy as well as of 
eatperien ce and skill. For Cixculaia, etc., address, with 
stamp, PUSSY HEALD, M. D., or MABY H. HEALD, 
lf.l>. ja-tf 

" Mens Sana in Corpore Sano,^^ 

THE BUTLERHEALTH LIFT 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
At 229 Fifth Ave., New York. 

ir. L. HOLBROOE, M. D., FROFBIETOR. 

Oonnaoting with Dr. Janes, S14 Broadway, Nev Yoik, 
aad 168 Remsen street, Brooklyn. 

The Tnlue of this method of treatment is perhaps aa 
well shown by the following letter written by Henry 
Ward Beecher, as any other way : 

'<Tha undersigned clergymen of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
hare for a longer or shorter period attoided at the * Butler 
BeaUhUfi,* and have derived great benefit flwm it. 
Thay commend this system to the attention of all persons 
whose avocations severely tax the brain, and to all whose 
BexTons system is nm down. It gives thorough ezerotae 
with li .tie ftitigne, and with but little loss of time. 

BavBT WAmn BxBCKan, Wv. Ivbs Buddinotoh, 

'WATl.AXrD HOTT, H. M* SCVSDBR, 

NOBMAX SBATSa, DAVXD MoOEB, JtUj 

Oao. F. PxKTBCoar, J. A. M. Ohapmax, 

Dl &. Bxawsa, H. D. Gatlut, 

J. H. PouAmi, W. McDoMAUi." 

DR. JEEOME KIDDER'S 



TIP 



LITTELKS 




Battery, 




Charged or uncharged by merelv tipping it one way or 
the olhar, ia now the great ** GO/* with his hnproved 
C<mipound Goil Electric Machines to cure disease. 

The Amaricaa Institute has Just granted to Dr. Jerome 
Kidder the MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, for the beet 
jae ctro- Medioal Apparatus yet manuftuitured. 

OFFIOB. North-east oomer of Fourth avanne and 
Btreateeata street, New York. ^ , , 



LIVING AGE. 



IffEW 8E&ZSS. 

mew SEMBs. 

On January let, 1873, begins volume one of A New 
Series, t^v aflTordtngtho most favorable time that 
has occurred in a number of years fbr the beginning of 

New Subscriptions- 

A weeJdy magatint^ of sixty-four pages, Tna LiviHo Aes 
GIVES UORE THAN 

Tfifee and a Quarter Thctuand. 

double column oelavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
Ibrming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen* 
slve form, considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly i«sue, and with a satiafiso- 
tory completeness attempted by no other publication, 
the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical aad Polittoal information, firom the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Idterature, and from the peaa of 
the 

Ablest living Writers. 

It is pronounced by the Rev. Henry Ward Beeohert 
The Nation, The New York Evening Post and the leading 
men and journals of the country generally, to be ** the 
best of all our eclectic publioations," and ia indispensible 
to every one who desires a thorough compendium of all 
that is noteworthy and admirable in the literary world. 

W^Ifow it the Ume to tubteribe, beginning wUh ike 
NKWaBRIESt and with entirely NEW SBRIALS— 
one by MM. EBCKMANN-CHATRIAN, the dt'sten- 
guiehed French writere—one by FBITZ BEUTBBt the 
popular Oerman noselist, and othere to be announced Aers- 
after, together wtth thou of the beet Englieh avlhort at 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free ofpottage^ or tot 
$10, any one of the American $4 Monthlies, ( or Harper* 
Weekly, or Beunr, or Appleton*i JoumeUy weekly) I s sent 
with THE LTVIKO AOB for a year ; or for $8.«0 THB 
LIVING AOE and OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

ADDRESS 

&ZTTE&& & OAT, Boston. 



Boot and Shoe Store, No. 415 



Canal Street. Ladies*, Gentlemen's, Boys'. Misses' and 
Children's Boot% Shoes and Rubbers, in all their varia- 
ties, always on hand. Work made to order, and Repair- 
ing dcue on the shortest notice and reasonable tenna. 

DAVID WALKER, 
n*ly No. 415 Canal, oomer SuUivan Street 

SCHOOL FURNITURE of all modem styles; at 
prioM to suit all. Catalogues sent lor 10 cts. 
J. W. BcHtamnwoaw <i Co., Jfantf/aedtrert, 
m*ly 14 BondStn, New Toik 
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National Sunday School Teacher 

FOR 1873. 

With Jaaiury 187S, thisis«gaiine tnten upon itt eighth rolume. lii hiitory is the hSjitoiy of the BimdAr- 
Bdhool adyauoement daring the Uet eeren yean. In proving the poeaibility of a hi^ order of Stu^y-echool jonr- 
naliam, in seourlng to this end the oontrihntlons of mciteie of eminent ability, in efficient advocacy of plan« of or- 
ganiied effort forlocal operationB, in making popular a National Series of Lessons, until the vhole country has been 
interested in its adoption, and in promoting true pro g res s in the Sunday-school cause generally, it has borne a lead- 
ing part, audits conductors expect to do no lees a work for the cause it represents, in the year to come, than in the 
most fruitful of the the years that have gone. 

To the list of eminent writers who haye oontributed to the Magaaine in the past, we shall add other of our 
prominent Bnnday-School waken in all parti of the country. 

PAUL A. OHADBOUSNE, D. D., FmasiDiiiTor Willumb Oollmb, ICasb^ will ftmish a series of articles 
directly bearing on the lessons in Genesis. 

The first article on ''Dogmatism in Science,*' will be given in the January number. 



OUE LESSON'S FOE 1873 

Will be the uniform series selected by the Committee appointed by the National Sunday-School Oonrention, and will 
be prepared by the following distingnished gentlemen ; 

FIRST SIX MONTHS— GENESIS. 

BY XBV. J. BI. O&EOO&ir, ££. D. 

BegefU of lUinm IndmtriaL UniicenUy. 
LAST SIX MONTHS-MATTHEW. 

87 BJIV. B. O. BA11T&ETT, 9. 9. 

ProfH9or in Chicago Theological Seminary. 

A new Department, entitled ** Sunday Afternoon Stories,** will contain a dioice selection of the very best sh(»t 
stories for the use of pauskts, tbacvubs. and snuLxuM to children. % 

Wo have secured the services of Hr. J. B. Phipps, well known to Sunday-school workers, who will Atmish a 
BLACKBOARD SXEROISE for each lesson of the year. 

The iKy^KT Ouiss Lessons will be continued, and every Department of the TSAGHBR will reeeiv* addi- 
tional thought and labor. 

Temu.— Yearly subscription, $1.60, invariably in advance. Single numben, 15 oents. Olubs of ^ve or more, 
tent to one addntt, will receive tix Lesson Papers, gratis for each subeeiiber, monthly. 

ja.2t ADAMS, BLACKMEE & LYON PUB. CO., Cliioago, Dl. 



DR. EOILESTON, 

The popular author of *'The Hoosler Schoolmaster'* 
and •* The End of the World,*' will write a 

New Story 

for Boys and Girls, commencing in January 1878, and 
oontbining through the year, in 

THE SCHOUR. 

There will be a new department called Ourions Things, 
and Prof. Peabody will write a series entitled the Micro- 
scope Olub. The Kagaaine will be enlarged te 82 pages- 
Send 10 cents for sample oopy. Single subscriptions 
$1.80 per year. Clube of 10 or more 80 cents pet year. 
ADAMS, BLAOKMBB ft LYON PUB. CO., Chicago. 



The Little Folks, 

Now so popular, will be issued in TWO EDITIONS for 
1878— one the same sise as now— 8 pages— the other twice 
that siie. It wUl be BeautiftUly Illustrated as hereto- 
^re, will contain four NEW STORIES for each month, 
many ehoice selected stories and poems, and a familiar 
talk to the Little Ones on the National Lessons. No mon 
attractive paper for Infont Clssses has ever been made 
Specimen copy sent FREE. 

Jlermt.— Single Subecription 80 cent*— Clubs of 10 or 
mon 85 cents each. 

DOUBLE EDITION. 

; Single subscription 80 cents— Olube of 10 or more 40 
oents each. 

ADAMS, BLAOMBXR ft LYON PUB. 00., Ohicago. 
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A Faiuahle Moms Book for Women. 

TALKS TO MY PATIENTS ; 

Hints oil C0tting Weil and Ke0ping 

Well. 

BT ICBS. B. B. GLBA80N, M. D. 



TABLE OP CONTENTS: 

Qfowixkg Olrli; Memtnution ; Amenonfaeft; Kenor- 
iluigia; JOyBmenoiThea; Prolaptns tTterl; LraooxrhMi; 
PfevgiM&cy; Approaching Conflnemont ; IXeliTerj; After 
DeUrory; Care of the Breeato; After Oonflnement; 
Bathing of Babiee; DieM of In&iits; Nuning; Wean- 
ing; Feeding of Iniknta; Inflmtine Diaeaiea ; Diaeaeeaof 
duldren; Ohiidren'a Breei; Confidential to Motheit; 
Intentional Abortion; Accidental Abortion; Sterllitj; 
Hanrons Berangementa ; Sleep; Indigeatioii ; Oooalipa- 
tfaii ; VaDopaaee, or Ohanga of Llfb. 

W%mi th$ FeopU and Trt»t My ahmi Mr$. Br. 

OUMotfa Book. 

jrVwn P. H. Hatm, H. p., <if TFoOiM^ IT. T. 

Ita dhiefest chann for me is that the imter eo veil 
VDdesatande the to fluent connection of a troubled 
^nrit with broken health, and that from the fountain of 
ner own warm Chriatian neart, and Arom her experience 
•a ph^cian, wife, and mother, she Jmowe lo well how to 
** Mtwatur to a t"^?*^ diaeaeed*" 

Fnm Mri. Sax ah B. A. Dolut, M. D.* iteeAeiCer, IT, 71 

"So mother will read it who will not thereafter be better 
icepared to loringly and nnderstandingly guard and care 
iw the phTBical ana moral well-being of her <^>*<^<<»'*« i 
hare eat it circulating among my paflenta. 

From Mra. Dm; WwiLOiry WMhin^Umt J>, C, 

It doea me good, and it will do CTery one good for whom 
ttwmi written. What a happy thought it waa for the 
anfbor to diflhise herself m Buch a qtiiet, modeet way oTer 
the hearti and lires of thoee she had prerloualy blessed I 

yVom Un. Starlkt, ofih$ FemdU CoOege, IHmira, y. T 

I belicTe it to be the book abore al others to put into 
tta hands of young mothers and maidens, to help and to 
ndde them in regard to those topics and itanctions pecu- 
liar to woman. 

Finom Bar. Joaarn Smith, Orand BapidM^ MidL 

flha J&aa written, in Christian love, on a theme which is 
nally aacred* but is made so muoh a medium of quackery. 

From Mrs. Da. Sauh, Elmira^ K, T, 

I would rather hare written that book than been queen 
•f Iha greatart empire oa this imatt globe of ous I 

Xbefo lanolaaentenoe in it that can be perverted, or 
mlaascd, so aa to do any harm. We wish the book could 
be read in erery household in our oountry.— Xi&eroi 
CQkrMtofi, N, F. 

Ihia book treata in a thoroufl^ yet delicate manner of 
•U the troublea, cares, and diaeaaes of women. We do 
not heaitate to say it ia the beat book of its class we hare 
y«(ae«n.— Oodey'f Xody Book. 

Wa wjah the ohapter, *« Confidential to Mothara,** might 
be published as a tract and sent to erery mother in ihe 
Ittd.-rfiSBrper'f JfatpaaiiM. 

Vonooaenaeinlt— Am Franei9e» Alia Califwnian. 
A book wa can saftly recommend.— ^rftir's Mag€uin%. 
Itioa,bymail,$UO. ^ 

Lady Agents Wanted. 

10* Lady Agenta of good moral character can eell hun- 
traAaefoofdaaoftliliwork. 7orfkirther particulara ad- 
WOOD * HOLBROOK, Publiahen, 

19 Laight Street, New Tore 



Parturition Witliout Pain; 

OB, 

A ICode of Directions for Avoiding 

most of the Pains and Dangers 

of Child-bearing. 

XDITBD BY M. L. HOLBROOK, IC. D., 
Bditor of Tn HanALn or Hkalth. 



Thi Second Edition contains, in addition^ a praetieal 

Suay on th* " Care of ChOdrtn," by Mrs. 

Clsmenee S. Lonsr, M. J>«, Dean of the 

If. r. Medieal CoiUge for Womm. 



CONTENTS: 

1. HBALTHFULNESS OF OHIIiD-BEABIKa. 

1 DAKGEBS OP FBEYEimOKS. 

8. MEDICAIi OPINIONS AS TO ESCAFINa PAIN. 

4. PBEPABATION FOB MATEBNITY. 

ft. EXEBCISE DUBINa PBEONANOY. 

6. THS SITZ BATH AND BATHINQ OBNB- 
BALLY. 

7. WHAT FOOD TO BAT AlTD WHAT TO AVOID. 

8. THE MIND DURING PBEGNANOY. 

9. THE AILMENTS OF PBEGNANOY AND 
THEIB REMEDIES. 

10. FEHAI«B PSY8I0IAN8* AKiBSTHEIIOS. 

To which are added: 

1. The Husband's Duty to his Wift. % Beat Age fat 
Bearing Children. 8. Shall Sickly People become Parents. 
4. Szuall Families. 5. Importance of Physiological Adap- 
tation of Huabaod and Wife. 6. Celibacy. 7. EfiFects of 
Tobacco on Ofl^pring. 8. Latest Disooreries as to the 
Determining the Sex of Oflkpriug. 9. Father's vs. Moth- 
er's Influence on the Child. 10. Shall Pregnant Women 
Work. 11. Effects of Intellectual Actirity on Number of 
Olbpzing IS. Important Testimony. 

What is Said about Parturition withoiri Pain. 

Mrs. Susan Ererett, M. D., amoet suoce ssfli l lecturer on 
Health Topica to women am : *• My appreciation is beet 
expressed vy an order for a thousand rolumee, which you 
will please fUl so soon aa practicable." 

Dr. Georga H. Everetti a moat aocompUdied surgeon 
and lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene, writea: **It 
should be read by erery mother and maiden in the land. 
A piactioal understanding of your book renders ohild- 
beaHng a pleasant duty, nealtny children a oertainity, 
and abortion fooUsh, aa well as wicked." 

Mazy A. LiTermore, Editor of The Woman's Journal, 
Boat«n«says: ** Your book can not be too highly com- 
mended, aa containing indispensable knowledge for 
woman." 

Aa a whole, the TOluma iaona of the moat TalnaSle ad- 
ditions to our atoek of domestic ^Mdieal lore which hae 
appeared in many years, and should be as much of a 
companion book as a gooa eo<dk book or a Huhion maga- 
wOM.—New York OUme. 

The course recommende d can not fail to be beneflaial. 
—Bucher'M Christian Union. 

Glad to aee such hooka from the American press.— 
JiethodiMt ilTtw York). 

Contains snggeatioBa of the g re at ea t Talne.— TVUoa's 
eoUdtnAgs. 

A work whoee excellence inrpaasea ourpowar to oob« 
mand.— iVeto Totk MaiL 

The priee by mail, $1.00^ puts it within the xaach of alL 

Addrsas WOOD * HOLBBOOX, Publishers, 

U Laight Street, Neir York. 
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THE NATIONAL TEACHER 

IS STBICTLY AN 

EDUCATIONAL JOUENAL, 
And no pains ib apared to secure for iti pagei the most 
sdTmnoed views, and the beet experience of the oonnby in 
school instruction and management. Itisbelieredthatno 
other educational journal is so strongly commended by 
leading teachers. They declare it to be 

• THE BEST IN THE COUlTrRY," 

•'THE BEST IN AMEBIC A/* 

" THE BEST EXTANT." 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year ; four or more copies at 
$1.85 a copy. A specimen number sent grtUit, 
Address the Editor and Proprietor, 

E. B. WHITE, 
j6-9t] Columbus, Ohio 

Are You Going to New York ? 

If so, and you wish to stop where yon can FEEL AT 
HOME, and get GOOD FOOD HEALTHFVLLT PRE- 
PARED, and PLENTY OF IT, 

Qo to the Hygienic Institute. 

No9, 13 # 16 Latght Strut. 

Horse Cars pass near the door to all parts of the dty 

making it a Twy couTenlaxt stopping plaoe for persons 
Tlslting New York, either upon busineis or pleasure. 

Open at all hours, day and night. Board by the day or 
week, at reasonable rates. Booms can be secured in ad- 
vance by writing. Addraes 

WOOD ft HOLBBOOK, Proprietors, 

Nos. 13 ft 15 Lsfght Street, New York. 

A niAONIFIGENT PRIZE! 

Snrpasnng all previous oflEars. $18 in value for only $3. 

SUBSCniBBBS TO 

DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

at Three Dollars a Year, will be presented with a pre- 
mium of TWO ELEGANT OHBOMOS. oompanion pic- 
tures, of the two most sublime subjects m America. 

Falls of Niagara and Yoaemlte Falls, 

by one of the most eminent artists. Siae, 10 1-2 by 12 1-2 
in., mounted and varnished. 

These Chromes are veritable gems, 'and the best ever 
published for ten dollars. Sent by mail to every Yearly 
Subscriber on receipt of Three Dollars, and ei^t centi 
for postage. 

Every Home should pos&ess these fine illustrations of 
Art and Beauty, and no person of taste or enterprise oan 
afflozd to be without the MODEL MAGAZINB, which 
has been greatly enlarged, and now contains the essen- 
tial of all others. 

Agents wanted. Send two cents for foil list of pre- 
miums, etc. W. JENNINGS DEFOREST, 

8t-ez 838 Broadway, N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED 

To canvas for the most popular publication of the day. 
EhUndxd chanctt for ladles and gentlemen in aU parts ot 
the States. Send for particulars. 
8»-ez K. y. OUBTIS. 838 Bxoadway, New York. 

ALL HAVING OHILDKEN TO EDUCATE, or School 
Taxes to pav. -will find px>flt in the Ameiiou: 
Educational IContniv, Price SO etc., or $2 per annum. 

/. W. Scheimerhom dk Go., 14 Bond St., New York. 
m-y. 



BEAUTIFUL & HEALTHFUL 

Homes in Colorado. 

THE Fountain Colony, locating at Colorado Sprinn 
offers a business lot for $100; a resident lot for $50 ; 
small ikrm for $250; the larger part of the money reccdwd 
beins invested in Iirigatmg Oanals,Publio Buildings, Brid- 
ges, Boads and Parks. Soilrich and Productive. Bxtensrve 
mines of silver and gold give uermaneut high prices, 
averging as follows per aore, wneat, 28 bushels, ivioe 
$1 50. Oats, 35, price $1. Barley, 35, price $1 60. Potatoes 
125, price $1. All kinds of garden vegetables grow in 
abundance and bring high ^rioes. There is a rsulroad, 
hotelf depot, telegraph offlce, newspaper, stores, and sixty 
bmldmss. One canal, ten miles Ions, finished, anotho' 
nearly done. Within five miles we nave water power, 
coal, timber. limestone, brick, clay, a fiouring mill, the 
wild, beautiml Rocky Kountain scenery, rich and heal- 
inff Mineral Springs. Withm 25 miles there are ten saw 
mills, and pasture on which cattle and sheep are kept 
winter and summer without hay or grain. Chmate auld 
as Italy, and the healthiest in the world. Asthmatics 
tecover rapidly. Consumptives In the early stages gene- 
rally get well. Ague and its kindred dlaeases are un- 
known. Pull information sent free. 

WM. E. PABOB, SecretaxT, 

m M e Colorado Springs, Col. 

List of Articles for Bale by 

WOOD ft HOLBROOK, No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 

BACON'S HOME GYHKASIITH, withl>ook 
of explanation and 100 cuts, $10. 

^Trapeae Adjustment, with 82 iUuitrations, $3 50. 

A4jartment, for children, $1 50. 



Each part sold separately. The whole, $15. 

This is the most valuable piece of Gymnastic appcoa- 
tus for homeuse ever Invented. Any one can use it. For 
weak cheeta, backs, and sides its use is the best remedy 
known. A half hour's use of it daily would prevent and 
cure many cases of dyspepda and consumption. 

8YBIKGES.~The best stylee in market 
Usual style, by mail, $3. For dhildren, with Eye and 
Ear Douche for sores, etc, $2. The Spny 6yringe» $3. 
TheTtade supplied. 

BOUND VOLUMES.— We irtiU hare a few 
Bound Volumes for 1863, 1864, 1867, 1668 and 1869 for 
sale, postpaid, by mail, for $3 Soon it will be impoanble 
to obtain them. 

ffERATiT) OF HEALTH OOYEBS— so that 
every one can bind their numbers and prcaena fhem 
neatly. 50 cents. < 

HUKTEE'S liri TRAFFEE'S 

ILLUSTllATED PBAOTICAL GUIDE. 

Kotwtthstanding its low 

price this book has become 

a standard, and sales ia- 

~ crease each year. It must 

be seen to be properly appreciated. It sells to thoas 
who see it Nearly every boy wants one. It gives 
Inst the Information wanted about care and use of 
arms, making »^.<vfc* ^|g *"?'*^°^H^?^ 
snares and nets, Vj^S^^^^ ****** *°* , *' 
ing, poisons,bird »M^^H^ lime, preserving 
stretohing.dress- So^^^HIB* ing, tanning Md 
dveingskinsand J^T ^mi tS^^^^*^^ 
50 engravings. gW t *^. Price ^O cents. 

^F* For sale by all bookseUers and newsdealers, or 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 

JESSE HANET & GO., 119 Nassau^t, N. T. 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHtT 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 

With offiMfl at 142 St GUir Stnei, TOLEDO, O., and 86 Dey Street, NEW YORK OIT Y, lias 
has been OTgsnised with a Capital of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the pur- 
pose of publishing Traots^ BookSy and 

THE INDEX, 

A Weekly Paper Devoted to Free and Eational Eeligion. 

It is the object of THE INDEX to glre pnhlic utterance to the boldest, most cnltivated , 
tod beet matored thought of the age on all religious questions. THE INDEX is edited by 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of Editorial 
Contzibutozs ; 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford, Mass. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of HarerhUl, Mass. 

Mbs. E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Riv. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England. 

Pkot. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Weston, Soper-Mare, England. 

Rbt. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, England. 

To the aboye will be added for 1873, Pbof. F. W. Clabsb, of Boston, who will contribute 
Mjr talks on aoienoe for young people ; Ray. Tbokas L. Viokbbs, of Cincinnati, and Ray. E| 
C. Towirs, of New Hayen, who will furnish a literary department of vigor, culture, and origin- 
■lity; and S. H Morse, (late editor of the Sadical) who will report the Boston Radical Club, and 
other interesting matter for THE INDEX. 



Atwyable avflior hM vrltton a lnunaniteiUai noTel of deep interest and greet power, which will ma 
^^*tnf^ the jwr. Rsr. O. B- FaoTHnreaAX* who hM read the HBS., sayi of this : " It is rery strong^interesi- 
'^^S'-nntazkftbly well told— «haxaeten firmly drawn— style sfrnplo—iacidRit Taried— derelopmeni natural— religiou 
tone lafty.-vin adora the Index.'* 

1%4 Index Uacha reliffion without tuptrttiUon, The Index accepts every result of science and 
Boond learning. It recogniaes no authority but that of reason and rigbL 

Every Liberal should snbseribe for THE INDEX* as the beet popular exponent of Beligions Liberalim. 

ETory Christian aSnister and erery thinking choroh member shoald anSeeribe for it, as the deareet, meet can- 
did, ud meet eehoUtfly expositor of the diflbrenoes between Fkee Thought and Erangelioal Ghnstiantty, and as the 
Ust Beans of becominff well informed of the arguments which the Ohuioh wiU hare to meet in the ftitnte. 

Almost ersy number oontams a diseonrse or leading artiole which ahme is worth the price of one year's sub 
icnptlon. 

Send t8.00 for one year, or 76 cents for three months on trial. fy.3t 
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American Popular 

419 & 421 Broadway, 




Life Insurance Co., 

Oor. Oanal St., Iff. 7. 



SOmEffS Buks BATED into FOUR 
Distmot CLASSES, at Different Fremiums, 

Each Class Sharing its Own Loss and 
Surplus, by EuUy recognizing Supe- 



rior Ancestry, OOlffSTZTV- 

TZOlff, Habits, Voeatum, RESI- 
DENCE, InUaigenee and 
Send for Documents. 



OBSERVE DISTINCTLT.— Ist N. B.— These Glaasee ue neither «< Tontine'' nor 

•*Co-operatlve," not the Applicant but the Company rates the risk, and also according to 
ALL the prohabilities affeoting the life. 2d N. B.^£Ten the 4th Class is composed of those who, 
it is supposed, would be insured elsewhere at ordinary rates. 8d N. B.— The saving in ioeses to 
the 1st and 2d Classes by this method, as the experience of six years proves, warrants an adequate 
eompensation to good Agents. Several jBuoh wanted. detf 



ad KI8T OF BOOKS 

rOS 8 ALB Sr WOOD f SOISSOOK, 
IS Lalght street. New York. 



TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS.— 

Being a Price Enay, showing that the um of Tohaooo is 
a physical, mental, moral, and social evil. By HxxaT 
OiBBOxs, M. B., Editor Paoifio Medioal and Snxipcal 
J onmaL Price, by mail, 20 cents. 

RATHE'3 MANUAL OP GYMNAS- 

TIGS. lUnstrated. Por Instruction in Oiaases and Pri- 
vate use. Bio Lewis's System Explained. By W. L. 
Bathe. Price 40 cents. 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT ANB 

LUNGS . Giving their Oanse, means of Prevention, and 
methods of Cure. Price 25 cents. 

THE TURKISH BATH; Its His- 
tory and Philosophy. By Eraonns Wilson. WithKotes 
and an Appendix by M. L. Holbrook, M. B.— This is the 
only book on the Turkish Bath published in this ooimtry. 

DIPTHERIA; Its Nature, History, 

Oanses, Prevention, and Treatment on Hygienic prind- 
plee, eto. Price, by mail, $1 25. 

It contains chapters on the Nowlogy and Technology 
of Biptheria, Description and Patholo^ of Biptheria, 
the false Membrane, History and Infectiousness of Bip- 
theria, itR Causes and Mortality, Complications and 8e- 
queUe, Morbid Anatomy of Biptheria, the Drug and the 

Hygioiio Treatment, Stimulation, etc 



(( A ME&. SCHOOL IKST." FOUKBBB 1855» it a 
1\ rtUcMe and praettoal Xducaiional Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers : 
To reprseent Teadms who seek poritions ; 
To ^v« parents lnfonnati<m of good Bdiools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

SxvsiiTxxMTears have proved it efluient io wenring 

*' Tax XIOBT TXACHXX POX THX XIOKT PLAOX." 

J. W. SOHSBMB&HOBN, A. M. Aetoary, 
m-ly 14 Bond SL, N«w York, 



U A MSB. SCHOOL IKSTITUK » aids all who want 
x\.good Teachers; represents Teachers who seek poei- 
ilons and does general Educational bnsineii. Bstablishad 
1815. 14 Bond A,, New Fork 
m-Iy J. W. Schennerhom, A. M., Aotaaxy. 
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THE MANUAL OF 

SCHOOL MATERIAL 

BAS 244 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

It represents 

APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOABDS, 

BOOKS, GHABTS 

GLOBES, MAPS, 

Gymnastic Apparatus, Oljeci 
Teaching Apparatus. 

MODEBN SGHOOIi FITBNrrUBfi 

Of aU Btylea-Besks, from $2.50 vpwards. 
And " EVERYTHING for SCHOOLS. 

/I U Madid for lOete., 

J. W. Schermerhom & Co., 

PVBUSHXXS AMD MANVPACTVXXBS, 

m-iy 1 4 Bond St., New York. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial 

IKSTTTUTB.— New improvements, in moden and ele- 
gant style. BBS. BTB0K(}, its Proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Department of New York University, 
and give special attention to Lung, Fennaie,«i»l 
ChronlO Biseases. 

Among its ipecud appUaneet are the Tukish, Sulphur, 
Air, Bussiaa, and E&otro-Thermal Baths, Bqualiaer or 
Yacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cux«, Hydro- 
pathy, etc. etc. 

Indorsed by Bishop Simpson, ProfBssor Tsjlor Lewis, 
L. L. B., Bev. T. L. Cuyler. B. B., etc etc 

For description of our appliances, diseaeiw treated, xef- 
exences, etc., fend for circular, a-tf 

The Elmira Water Curb will 

be re-opened May 1st for the reception of patients, being 
under tne general care of Br. 8. Oleason and Mrs. B. 
B. Gleason, M. B.. assisted by Miss L. Z. Brooks. Ad- 
dress for Oireular.wtth Btamn, 8. O. GLBABON, M. B., 
Water Cure, Elmira, New York. my-tf 

WATER CUBE PABTNERSHIF. 

W ANTEB.— A Piaotioal Ptaner, with $5,000 to AOO^ 
to take charge of a large flffm in connection with a water 
Cure, sad form a co-partnership with a physidaa of ex- 
perience, and capitsl of flOJNO. A rare opportunity. 
Only those in sympathy with Health B eform ideas need 
apply. Address F. WILSON HUBB, M. B. 

da-tf Delaware Water Gap, Monroe Co., Pa. 



SEXBAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

A £OIENTinC AND POPULAR EXPOSmON 

OF THE 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
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Ttliiroik hu rapidly passed through Blleen editions, and the deiniind ia tonstantjy iacroMlng, No so, 

WOOD & HOXBROOX, 15 Laight Street, Kew York. 



3EBALD OF HEALTB 



THE NEW YORK HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 

13 & 16 Jjaight Street, New York Oity. 



A. L. "WOOD, M. D., Physician. 



Tn olJMti of tldi luUtntiinv vUiih hua btm d inoiiBufiil opantlan lot am Uian twdntr jmt, u* two t i H 
Tfi. : 1. Tb* TrotButit tat Oim ot tba SiiA, wltlunit poiBnliii tbsm, br Hygleidg ncaiiilei iilona. 

1. To fntnllli a pltunnl, gnlal nosE to ftioidi of Hrglau IhTanghoot tlis nrld, Thanem thgf Tiilt Ail (Uf- 

OVSa SaPAKTBIBirT. 

Thonaudaof InnlBi b*T* bora (uooVHCiiilj tiwied Bt lUa butltaUim dnrinf tha put Ivmtj Twn, uid Ita boc 
li knovn whmnr tlu Engliili laagufs it ipokn. Its appUuicii torth* bMtnuDtciF diiaua without lh« OHtl 
poiBoncni dnip uv Iho moat oxtaniiY* and oompl'ta of uiy inatituta is Amarick. Tha j oompHia tha oelahotad 

Turklflh Batha, Elaotrlo Batha, Vapor Baths, Swadlsh Movement Curat , 
Machine Vibrations, thaTaTieduii»i«uiT«nainicMaf tha Watar Cure, Lifting Cura, 

Magnetlam, II»lthriilFaod,iiFIeuiiil numc, <to. etc FsrtiOBlHattmtloiih^TtBlotha tnctnentof all | 
fcnu of OBBONIO PlflBAHB, aipadillr of Rhauutlna, Oonti Djqapda, OonitipKtlon, Toipldit; of tbc lira, 
Taak IiDaga, and Inc^ient Cootantaaa, Fanljiii, Poor drcnlatuni, Oanantl BoUli^, Oumtura at tha Spisi, 
8iaoftil», Piaaaw of tha Skin, Pfriaa WaakaaMii and IMiiplaoamanti, Bpancatoiriw*, ote. A17 ona vUdaa taitlitf 
kilunattoB ahoold Sand for a Olrflular, oostiiiuBC fntba lartlaiilui, tanu, ato^ vhlskwUl ba nl 
ftv* b^ntm mall. 

BOAa.Diira BHPARTamifT. 
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thaiai«aii«t(itianaaqiialal. Oooa and Bot I and lain bow to lin baalthfull; at hooM. TamiraHOuUe. 

W^OOD & HOLBBOOK. Proprietor*. 
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I. and the demand ia wnrtsntLy increasing. No nioh 

WOOD 4C BOLBROOH, 15 Laight Street, NevF York. 



J. MONROE TAYLOR & SON. 



MAKUFACTUBEnS OF 



Cream Yeast Baking Powder. 



GOLD MEDAL 8ALERATUS, 
SIMON PURE SALERATU9, 
EMPIRE STATE SALERATUS, 
POTASH, OR CONCENTRATED LYE, 



I GOLD MEDAL WASHING CRYSTALS, 
I RUSSIAN GLOSS STOVE POLISH, 
I GOLD MEDAL PEPPER BOS AND 
LIQUID BLUE. 



IHPOBTEIIB OF 

£1-00113. Soda, Soda Ash. Sal Soda, Cream Tartar. &c., SbC 

112 Liberty Street, New York. 

Crennt Ten«t Bnklnic pMwd^r is n PURE QRAPE-ACID YEAST, marufur- 

tared bjr a newljr disGOvered mechanical and chemical process.' guaranteed more economical ani 
far saperior to any other article lor like pnrpoBea ever before offered. It u thoroaultof many yean' 
piBCtioal exporience in liie maDufaoturs of culinary articles. 
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Ita Purity and Healthfutness cannot l>e Impeached. 
It la alwa-a full Weight, Exclusive of Can. 

It only takes Two Tea Spoonfuls to a Quart of Flour ; 
Others take Three or Four. 

It makes all Cookery more Brittle and Tender. 
It is more Economical in all fteapeota. 

It Returns more Value for the Money Invested. 
It Is Better Adapted to Keep In ail Climates. 
It Merits Universal Patronage. 

And if you cannot Purchase of your Crocer, 

Send direct to my Office or Agenoy for It, 

As Hundreds have Done, Determined to Try it. 

And not to be put ofT with Others Offered Them. 
It Is free from all adulleraliona or ingredionta not absolutely nocessarj to its utility nnd 
healthlnlnegg. The (act that it hss been oaed for tlie last two years in the best hotels and rpotau- 
rants in New York city, and also in tho Hygienic In^titnte, is alone convincing proof of itt suiw- 
riority. We would respectfully call attenlion to Dc. Holhrook's editorial in (fee Kerald of BraJ/f, 
February, 1871, He, at first stromglv prejudiced, woiiM not permit ita use in the HTOienic Ii 
■titate till after a thorough analysis, and, when coiiTincnd of its health fulness, hal wnce cuntinu,- 
ts u»e and strongly reoommende.! it to olliers to try. Manufaotured only by 

J. nONKOH: TAYLOR A SON. 113 Llberlr St., N«w rorfc. 
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REMARKABLE ESSAYS ON HEALTH AND MORALS, 

By Ancient and Modern Writers. 



Has the imagination of the Mother any Influence on the Physical Conformation of 

her Unborn Child/ 



w: 



'E approach this rabject, of each aniTersal 
and aheorbiDg interest, without the slight- 
<^t intention of laboring to convince any of 
oar readets of the truth of either side of the 
question ; nay, we are quite sure it is impossible 
^ prore either to be ooirect. The facts already 
arcamalated on the affirmative side are many 
of them of a very exiraordinary character, and 
&r« to some convincing ; while those on the op- 
P^te can, of course, only be of a negative 
chanwter. 

A woman, daring the early period of gesta- 
tion, may conceive of the being she is to intro- 
<iQce to existence, an idea of a character so ez- 
tiaordinary, and infinitely removed firom every 
emotion that could be supposed to influence her, 
tod she may relate this impression with such 
cinnzmstantialtty of detail, to some person 
whose memory is so good, that, upon the birth 
of the expected being, and its minute corre- 

* From the Sealpa, ISIt. 



spondenoe in bodily formation to the idea eon- 
oeived by the mother, it may be impossible for 
the recipient of that communication to believe 
the emotion and the event unconnected. The 
fact of there being no correspondence between 
the two events, cannot, en the other hand, dis- 
prove the possibility of such a connection ; for 
another instance may hapi>eu to some other 
woman, and that perhaps of a still more extra** 
ordinary character.* In short, the nature of 
the question does not admit of what lawyers 
and logicians call proof. 

We design to offer some fact? on the affirma- 
tive side of the question, because we believe that 
the result cannot be otherwise than good, if it 
should prevent the unnecessary exposure of » 
woman about to become a mother to the in- 
fluence of circumstances or things that may,, 
by even a remote possibility, be the cause of 
suoh great unhappiness. As physiologists and 
observers, we are bound to believe that parents 
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transmit in a great degree, their own personal 
and mental peculiarities to their offspring. 
That a quiet state of the mind and hody during 
pregnancy is moat conducive to the production 
of healthy and good-tempered children, is a 
conclusion to which we helieve there will be no 
difficulty in bringing every rational and 
thoughtful mind. Whether good or evil will 
result from the facts we are about to offer, we 
cannot tell. Our intentions are to do good, 
and to add something to soienoe. 

A few years since, we were requested by Dr. 
Moore Hoyt, a gentleman whose powers of ob- 
servation and veracity will not be questioned 
in this city, to examine an infant of a few 
months' age, and to bring with us oiir pencil 
and a bit of Bristol board, as he designed to 
publish a description and drawing of the case 
he wished to submit to our notice. We found a 
very healthy child and mother; the former 
presenting an eschar directly across the patella 
— or kneepan, as it is is called by the people — 
of each knee. They were of irregular form, 
AB if made by the scratch of a nail, or pointed 
instrument, and from two to two and a half 
inches in length. The doot^r was much aston- 
ished to observe these wounds .at the birth, as 
there was no instrument or hard substance 
siear, and the labor was perfectly natural. On 
«careful examination of the eschars, his aston* 
.ishment was greatly increased, by observing 
that the wound on one knee was half united by 
.a recent cicatrix. This was sufficiently defined 
ito put its character beyond a doubt. No one 
in this city who knows Dr. Hoyt will question 
«the accuracy of his conclusion, or his want of 
iBufficient interest in so remarkable a case, to in- 
duce a thorough aud critical examination. It 
<was then evident, that this state of the knees 
thad been- produced within the womb. But 
how P The mother had spent, for a number of 
(days, some hours daily on her knees, leaning 
•over a cradle and nursing a sick child. Bhe 
•complained of pain on arising, but did not an- 
:^icipate any deformity in her child. When we 
saw the eschars they were completely healed. 
This process, Dr. Hoyt informed us, went on 
without interruption. 

The next case occurred in our own practice. 
A lady of great equanimity of temper, and ex- 
(tremely delicate constitution, during the second 
.month of gestation was presented by her hns- 
band with a pair of ear-rings. These she was 
•exceedingly desirous to wear the same evening 
to a party, but found it impossible to insert the 
hoop into one ear, as the hole had partially 
igrown up. The attempt svtaa therefore aban- 



doned, with some disappointment, and the ex- 
pression of apprehension that her child would 
be marked. We were consulted on this point, 
a few days after the event, and askod if such 
things were ever true. We unhesitatingly an- 
swered, no ; for at that time we treated each 
stories with ridicule. Judge, then, of our sur- 
prise on observing one of the ears of the child 
present, at birth, a hole in the center oC one 
lobe of the ear, so nearly perforated, that, on 
stretching it slightly with two fingers, the im- 
perforated part proved so thin as to be abso- 
lutely diaphanous; a deep cleft running down- 
ward for a quarter of an inch from the center 
of the hole. 

But these cases, astonishing as they are, arc 
far surpassed in interest by one, "l^ch, from its 
very peculiar nature, it was impossible for us 
to authenticate by personal inquiry or observa- 
tion. The high respectability of the parlies 
who were our informants, and the circum- 
stances under which the case was related to us, 
leaves no other course than to give the facts, 
however wonderful, our entire belief. In nar- 
rating it, the p^ies must be nameless, as all, 
so far as we know, are living. We trust they 
will perceive our intention, and impute it solely 
to our desire to post up a matter of intense in- 
terest to humanity and science. 

Mr. A., of the northern part ot this state, 
married, some forty years since, a lady of an 
adjoining stato. Pecuniary circumstaDces, at 
the time of the marriage, rendered oflsprii^g 
undesirable. Within a year, however, it be- 
came evident to the wife that their wishes were 
no longer to be realized ; on expressing this be- 
lief to her husband, she was, at the moment, 
quite shocked at the dissatisfaction with which 
he received it. Taking his hat, shortly after- 
ward, he left the house, and was absent for near 
an hour. He was distressed on his return, to 
find his wife in tears. He assured her immedi- 
ately (for they were devotedly attached) that 
he was rejoiced to learn the probable realiza- 
tion of her announcement ; that he was now 
satisfied with the condition of his pecuniary 
affairs, and convinced of their stability. 

The wife dried her tears, but soon expresacd 
her conviction that, in some way her expected 
ofihpring would suffer from her agitation. The 
husband endeavored to remoTC her apprehen- 
aions^ by gentle and affectionate ridicule. Bat 
her fears continued at intervals daring her early 
months, and gradually increased as gestation 
advanced. The relief of the parties was great 
at the birth of a healthy and well-formed boy. 
No peculiarity of conduct in the child was ob- 
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wrred, till MTeiml months bad elapsed, and 
then their fean were x^mewed, by its extreme 
onwiUin^iien to approach the father. This 
gndually increased, nntU its dissatisfaction 
wu manifested by load and continned scream- 
inji^ when bronght near him. As age advanced, 
the most perseTering efforts were made to orer- 
come this repugnance; the utmost degree of 
penoaaiTeness and ingenuity, direraity of 
ebildixh g^fts and sports, all were tried in vain, 
and the attempt was abandoned in despair. 
The feelings of the father may be judged by 
psnnts, for he was, and is, an exceedingly af- 
fectionate man. 

This continued, and at the time of our re- 
ceiTing the information from a near relative, 
the SOD, then an active and rising member of 
the bar, had never been able to speak a word 
to his father, though the most painful efiEbrts 
were made. 

We give this case as we heard it ih>m a lady 
and her husband, whom to know is to revere. It 
was told us by the lady, just arising from what 
ve all supposed would be her deathbed, and an 
offer was made at the time to introduce ns to 
the partiei^. We now regret that our years in- 
duced us to decline the proffered introduction. 
We did not feel willing, at the time, to make 
any personal inquiries in a matter that had 
heen productive of so much distress, and that 
time had somewhat alleviated. 

The next case was related to us by Br. Cox, 
now practicing at Williamsburgh, Long Island. 
I^. Cox certainly is authority that few who 
luiow him will doubt. His urbanity and truth* 
folness are known. A lady was in constant at- 
tendance upon ber dying fiither ; his disease 
▼as a cancer on the forehead, and required re- 
peated daily dressinir; this was done by the 
daughter, who was in the early period of preg- 
nnncy. In a few months the father died, and 
the daughter was delivered, at the full period, 
of an infant disfigured with a large tumor on 
the forehead. This, the doctor assured us, be- 
came an open sore, in all respects similar to the 
one of which the its grandfather died. It re- 
n'fted every application, and soon terminated 
the child's life. No one. Dr. C. observed to us, 
coold have told it from a cancer. 

ADDITIOH All CA8BS BIPORTBB FOB THB Scalpel 

BT J. A. T., X. D. 

1. A gentleman, residing in Brandon, Rut- 
land county, Yt., removed to Kew York city, 
and while residing there, went one day to visit 
the jE0ol(>gical garden. While there his wife, 
«ho was of a highly nervous temperament, 



became; greatly alarmed in oontequeuce of the 
ferocity of a beautiful Bengal tiger, which was 
enraged at being disturbed while sleeping. The 
lady fainted. In process of time she gave 
birth to a healthy boy, which grew like other 
children. After the child was old enough to 
run about and play with ita mates, it was ob- 
served of him that he exhibited the strangest 
of tempers whenever he became vexed at any 
little thing. At such times he would growl and 
shriek, and fly at the faces of his companions 
with all the ferocity of a wild cat— tearing 
their clothing, biting and scratching their faces, 
and the like — his eyes, during the paroxysm , 
being of a fiery or green color, like those of the 
cat when angry or seen in the dark. As he ad- 
vanced in yearsi and became large enough to 
run out of doors and play with other boys, it 
became necessary for an older person to accoro* 
pany him to prevent his injuring his playmates 
during his paroxysms of fury. At other times 
he was of a jnost amiable disposition, and r^ry 
aflhctionate. The sounds he uttered were pre- 
cisely like those uttered by cats when fighting. 
I should have added that his parents removed 
to their former place of residence when the 
child was an infant. What he became, in after 
years, I know not, as I left the place when ho 
was about five years old. 

2. In the same town of Brandon lived a man 
— a farmer— who, one morning, desired his wife 
(to whom he had been married but a short 
time) to go to the bam and assist him in killing 
and dressing a calf. The wife of the man's 
brother tried to dissuade her from going, being 
tinctured with certain "whims" or "notions," 
but to no purpose. She wenU The calf was 
thrown upon its side, and as the man was in 
the act of applying the knife to itA throat, his 
wife helping to hold it down, it suddenly sprang 
up, receiviiig at the same time a severe cui 
across the mouth and nose, the knife passing 
over and cutting off one of ita ears. The wo- 
man became greatly alarmed, and ran to the 
house./ In time she gave birth to a living 
child, which had a hare-lip, each lip being 
deeply cut through, and the cleft in the supe- 
rior one extending entirely through it. and far 
back toward the posterior part of the palate. The 
child had but one ear, also. The physician in 
attendance immediately sent for aid, and while 
in the act of closing the fissure the child died. 
I presume the parents are now living, and one 
or both physicians who were present on the oc 
oasion* 

8. In Rutland, Vt., lived a man who wa 
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given to strong drink. His wife — an excellent 
woman — had a favorite cat, which she loved 
immodorately. One day the man came in and 
iound his wife holding her favorite tabby, as 
usual. Being under the influence of liqapr and 
passion, he seized the cat and, with an oath, 
dashed its head against the hearth. The wife 
was greatly affected. Some months after she 
^ave birth to a female childi whose physical 
organization presented strange peculiarities. 
Its face bore the general resemblance to that 
of a cat — having no chin, with the mouth quite 
at the lower part of the face — the nose long 
and depressed, and the eyes like those of the 
cat. The hands were deformed— very short 
fingers, crooked and sharp nails. The child 
lived, and when I saw her in 1830, she was nine 
years old. She was passionately fond of her 
mother, but shunned her father. She had 
never spoken a word, but made known her 
wants by a kind of yawling, cat-like sound, 
which it was horrible to hear. 

4. In the same town resided a child, upon 
whose face was a peculiar red stain. The his- 
tory of the case is as follows : At a wedding 
party given to the young couple noon after 
their marriage, the bride,, by some accident, 
received the contents of a wine*glass upon her 
face as she was playfully running from one 
room to another. It spattered her face, neck 
and breast, and caused her much confusion of 
mind and not a little anger. Their first-born 
child came into the world with its face well 
covered with claret, its neck and breast being 
in the same state. As it increased in years the 
color of the mark became brighter; and if any 
of your readers ever walked in the region of 
" Freeman' Sj" in the north part of East Eut- 
land village, they have doubtless often met the 
same red-visaged little urohin, and stopped to 
wonder why nature was so naughty ; 

5. If any of your readers ever attended 
church in the brick edifice in the norlh part of 
the same town, they may remember of having 
seen a young man, some seventeen yea^s since, 
one half of whose forehead was covered with 
an unseemly mass of coarse, red and black hair, 
presenting not a very agreeable appearance. 
Its history id as follows : The father of that 
young man owned a favorite heifer, which one 
day got mired, and no man being about, the 
wife and mother exerted herself very much to 
extricate the young cow from her uncomforta- 
ble condition. It was in vain. She sat down 
exhausted, and commenced patting the dumb 
animal upon the head, admiring and playing 
with the cMrHn the center of its forehead. Some 



months afterward a child was bom to the fond 
parents having a tuft of coarse hair, quite un- 
like in both color and quality to that upon the 
rest of the head, covering nearly one half its 
forehead, having the same curl or rosette shape 
which existed on the forehead of the young 
cow. 

6. Some years since a gentleman from Clar- 
endon, Yt., was crossing the North River near 
Albany, in an open boat, in company with two 
other men. When midway the stream (it being 
a little dark), one of the men suddenly seized a 
broken oar and struck the man first alluded to 
over the head, cutting a severe gash thxongh the 
scalp, and rendering him senseless. The object 
was robbery, but they were defeated in their 
purpose. The circumstances were soon com- 
municated ^o the friends of the injured man ; 
and his wife, who was devotedly attached to 
him, was greatly distressed. Some seven or 
eight months afterward she gave birth to a 
child, upon whose head was a wound corres- 
ponding in shape and position with that made 
upon her husband's head, which had not healed 
when he returned home. Adhesive straps 
caused the wound to heal kindly, and the child 
lived. 

7. Some few years since, a clergyman in 
Providence, K. I., was riding out with his wife 
^L a covered sleigh. While riding along they 
were met by another team, the horses attached 
to which were running away. In passing on 
the wrong side, the head of one of the horses 
came in contact with the covered sleigh and 
carried away part of the top, slightly injuring 
the gentleman and greatly alarming his wife. 
The idea took hold of her mind that all his 
head above his eyes was carried away, and she. 
repeatedly put up her hand to ascertain if his 
head was really where it ought to be. Some 
months elapsed, and the lady gave birth to a 
living child. The child had a face, but above 
its eyes it had no head or brain. It, of course, 
lived but a very brief period. The father is 
now (1840) living in Worcester county, Mass. ^ 
and is a JBaptist clergyman. 

If such results do really sometimes follow 
the exposure of mothers to disagreeable ob- 
jects, the appearance of the maimed foreij^n 
paupers that shock their feelings at the corners 
of our streets should be instantly put a stop to 
by legislative interference. And if mothers 
desire to be blessed with healthy offspring, they 
had better not only avoid disagreeable sights 
during pregnancy, but observe all the laws of 
their being, and keep a rig^d watch over their 
more secret thoughts and actions. 
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'(T/'OMEN hare eomo together frequontly of 
< ^ iatei and to dtscuts many things. This 
(mdeney to gather together and talk has, un- 
doubtedly, heen of the greatest service in every 
effort toward reform yet made by them. They 
are, it is true, accosed often of too great an in- 
clination to chatter, to bury the subject which 
has be«>n selected for iuTestigation under an ava- 
linche of speculative oonversation, much as the 
tnitzesi Tarpia was anciently buried under the 
bocklers of the invading soldiem ; and they do, 
indeed, sometimes linger too long over elo- 
qnence ishere action is required. But I main- 
tm that after all, the reform could not go on 
withoQt the talking. It must, in cases where 
a number are required to work together, pre- 
cede action. There is, for example, some groat 
abuse to be reformed and some thonghtful wo- 
men bave arrived at the conclusion that its 
reformation is especially woman's work. It is 
necessary that they should draw the attention 
of tbeir less thoughtful sisters, first to the mag- 
nitude of the abuse, and then to the necessity 
of action on their part. All this requires » 
good deal of explanatory diacassion, and elo- 
quence is undoubtedly necessary to convince 
tbe great body of hearers that they ought to 
work together as one. Now, when they fully 
imderstand the sabject, and arc aroused to the 
importance of doing something, and are warmed 
into an enthnsiastio desire to take the doing of 
that something into their own hands, the ques- 
tion which next arises is, what is the host way 
of going about it in order to insure successful 
action ? And here, I confess, all at once out of 
the troubled surges of discussion, looms up the 
toct upon which the conventions of women 
usually split. Every woman has her own so- 
lution of the problem, and naturally thinks it 
is better than that of any other woman. Up 
to thiti juncture she has been content to sit still 
and hear cause and effect discussed by more ex- 
perienctjd speakers, but when the moment for 
suggesting a remedy arrives, she wants to take 
matters into her own hands; and she is so 
thoroughly convinced that she \9 right, and so 
interested in well- doing, so sur^ that we shall 
all'go to the doga if her plan is not adopted, 
ibat she throws herself, unconsciously, with all 
ber impulsive strength, into the struggle for a 
hearing, which has usurped the place of quiet 



and dignified discussion. Qivoo, several hun- 
dred women, each trying to hear herself and to 
be heard by all the others, and yon are not 
long in arriving at these results : indescribable 
confusion, unbearable noise, bad feeling perva- 
ding the entire assembly, uttor failure to oome 
to an understandiug, dissension in the camp, 
and finally, breaking up without having efleotod 
anything. Men are bad enough when they get 
together, but they generally keep the primary ob- 
ject in view ; whereas women are too prone to fiy 
off at a tangent. Nothing more clearly shows the 
difference in their education. Men are continually 
learning the lesson of self-control, of subordi- 
nation to discipline, because it is necessary to 
success in life ; and for the same reason, consoc- 
utiven^, both in argument and action. The 
effects of this training are seen when they go 
into council. Woman, with aims just as wor- 
thy and forces just as valuable, and only awaits 
ing utilization, generally fails in council be- 
cause of inability to subordinato impulse and 
desire to reason and discipline. The few 
among them who have become leaders are so 
in proportion as their training, in these re- 
spects, has been akin to that of men. 

So I tell the cynics who sneer at what they 
call womens* gabble, that the talking has not 
failed of effect because speech is inimical to 
action, but because at a certain point it hasn't 
been conducted in the right way. We must 
discuss a thing fully in all its bearings before 
we are prepared to take successful action con- 
cerning it. Wo must talk about all the ways 
and means of getting the better of an evil be- 
fore we can select the best ; that is, if concerted 
action is the thing necessary. If you are to do 
a thing by yourself, it may be sufficient to work 
it out in your own bead ; and may be you'd 
better keep it to yourself and' avoid talking 
about it, on the principle that the coals on the 
hearth keep hot while covered up, but if raked 
out and exposed to the air soon die. But where 
A concert of heads and hands is required, all 
working together for one end, a good deal of ^ 
preliminary talking is not only desirable, but is 
the very germ of the movement's life. We 
• mnst talk first to define the limits of the sub- 
ject in view ; then to get a true idea of its im- 
portance ; and when fully impress^ with this, 
we have to lay our heads together to device 
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the best plan of action. What is necessary at 
this jancture is that the assembly should ha^e 
arrived at a perfectly gdod unJerstanding, and 
that every member, while giving ungrudgingly 
his or her best into the public treasury of 
thought, should yet be able and willing to en- 
tirely subordinate self to the general good. Ego- 
tism is the ruin of all harmony in any gather- 
ing, public or private. The egotist, who struts 
forth with the air of being monarch of all he 
surveys, ought to be sentenced to lead a Rob* 
inson Crusoe life, minus Bobinson's man Fri- 
day. 

Then let us not be afraid to talk, especially 
we who are women ; but let our talk have its 
conditions and its limitations; for talk is at 
this era woman's great instrument in doing 
good. We are not allowed such license of ac- 
tion as is common among men ; but by talking 
in the right way we can draw attention to many 
things which otherwise, in the masculine hurry 
incident on incessant action, would be ceglected 
or entirely forgotten — ^perhaps never even dis- 
covered. 

Especially in matters of ^ital importance to 
themselves, women oa^^ht to talk, and talk a 
great deal. It is the only means of rousing 
thought upon, and so drawing the universal 
Attention of their sisters to these things. When 
they have talked enough to become sufficiently 
convinced of the importance of reformation and 
have found out, by laying their heads together, 
just what to do, I hope and believe, for the 
credit of feminine common sense, that they will 
begin to act. In the mean time a few of us 
must set the example — inaugurate the move- 
ment, as it were. 

Women have been talked at and talked to a 
great deal. But the thing to be compassed is 
so to talk to them as to provoke thought on 
the hearer's side upon the subject under dis- 
.cussion, and to elicit the expression of that 
thought. Then we shall be sure that the mind 
is interested, and we may count on something 
in the way of action. 

The heading under which this article comes 
will appear in the regfular monthly issues of 
Thb Ubrald of Ubalth for an indefinite pe- 
riod. I wish thoughtful women, well informed 
women, women of experience, and all women 
with the good of their sex and kind at heart, to 
consider it as a sort of bugle call to a rendex- 
vous. Figuratively speaking, under the ban- 
ner bearing this device Tna BbraIiD of 
Hbaltb will hereafter throw open three pages 
of its columns monthly to the ingress of wom- 



anly discussion on subjects of peculiar interest 
to women. It is to be my office to have a sort 
of general supervision of these discussions— 
sometimes to select the subject, in default of a 
better purveyor; sometimes to start them; to 
make talk when it flagrs, or to repress it when it 
oveiflows limits ; and to skim off the cream of 
what is said in this connection for publication. 
I wish it, however, to be clearly understood 
that the department is not to be considered 
strictly as a medium for the original comma- 
nications of writers in their unabridged form. 
Three short magazine pag^ do not give earte 
blanche in that way ; and it must be left en- 
tirely to my option as to whether I shall pub* 
lish a whole or a part of a letter or commnoi- 
cation, or whether I shall merely advert to tbe 
writer^e views, giving the sense in my own 
words. Names will be g^^cn in connection 
with these views, or withheld as may be desired, 
or as may seem best. It will, of courae, fall 
to me to comment upon the facts and theories 
advanced. I want such women as I have de- 
scribed to write short, familiar letters on tbe 
questions under discussion, and on such other 
subjects as may seem peculiarly fit to be dis- 
cussed by '* women in council." Let them be 
pithy, practical, to the point, dealing in facts, 
figures, illustrations and suggestioDS, rather 
than in speculations and theories. Health, 
education, mental, moral and physical; pur- 
suits, marriage, the bearing and rearing of 
children, domestic economy, household matters 
and dress all come under this heading. 

I don't add the getting and the management 
of husbands after they are gotten, albeit I am 
notof that extreme party of women who ton 
up their noses at these questions in the abstract, 
though I candidly confess I think the subject 
one of the most vital importance to women, 
socially considered. But I think the solution 
of these questions is oontained in the soccessfal 
answering of those which I have suggested for 
discussion. 

The higher and more perfect the training s 
woman has received in all womanly essentials, 
the better a wife and mother she is prepared 
to become. She will not want for suitors who 
is worthy of them. Men are not all blinded by 
glare and glitter, by long ringlets of false hair, 
by mammoth panniers, artificial instepS) un- 
natural complexions, and that long laognish 
of the eyelashes, due to deceptive arts. Not 
even when the soft rustle of silk is thrown over 
all this, and is softened by draperies of reai 
lace, and embellished with the gleam of costly 
jewels. Most of them carry, deep in their 
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be&rts, a lorn of home and real womanhood. 
Xow it i» the busincM of all true women to call 
oat thi« feeling in men ; their doing bo is ne* 
cessary for the life of society, for the prosperity 
of the world. "Men are what women make 
them/* is the title of a new novel lately trans- 
lated. Well, before women can call forth any 
pood in men, they most themseWes he good and 
pare and true to every law of health, mental, 
and physical. 

I trust that the women who read this will 
Bee how splendid, how noble, how far-reaching 
fflir be the work accomplished by " women in 
roancil.** Dear sisters! it is fnlly worthy of 



those, of one of whom a Christ was bom. I 
hope none of yon will ever again consider oars 
a secondary work. God gives into our care 
the germ of human life, and also the germ of all 
moral good. It is oi^rs to watch and tend both. 
Without us both would die ! I hope, therefore, 
women will come to this council fully impreased 
with the importance, not only of the work given 
them to do, but also of the importance of talking 
it over and of discussing it fully in all its bear- 
ings, and of planning out ways and means to- 
ward the great end. Let us talk, that wo may 
act! 
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A* 
HAN'S wealth and power and happiness 
do not stand in external things. There 
nay be an effect in the relation of external 
things to that which he is in himself; but a 
man stands in the attributes of his own mind ; 
and what he is at all, is to be found out by 
measuring him there. 

The true method is to augment the man, and 
not the circumstances which snrround him. 
When you augment that which is the constituent 
of power in him, then you give him being ; and 
being is joy. Where you secure cause, there 
y<m secure effect also ; hut it does not follow, 
beeaose you secure effects, that therefore you 
wcnre the powers that produce them. He that 
owna the soil o«vns the harvests which that 
soil is going to bring forth ; but he that gam- 
en the harvests does not necessarily own the 
'^1. A man may surround himself with cnd- 
^^as effects of power, skill, labor, industry, and 
he may gather these effects about him; but 
they do not make him rich or strong. If, how- 
ever, he has the cause in him which wrought 
ont these things, that cause makes him strong 
rod rich. 

Education develops men, and trains them ; 
hat education and training never create any- 
thing. All the education in the world does 
nothing but develop that which is in you. 

£ducation~the development and training of 
the whole man^-is, then, the greatest boon 
which can be conferred upon us ; first, because 



it takes hold of the secret of happiness and of 
prosperity in its very causes and sources. We 
carry the secret of our happiness in ourselves. 
, Secondly, education develops the power to 
oontrol external effects. It makes man the 
king of creation, in so far as anything can 
make him so. He that rules orer causes, ruloe 
over results. Not he is the most fortunate who 
can gather up effects, but he who can produce 
those effects over again. Not what a man has 
thought, but his power still to think, is his 
measure. Not what a man has accumulated, 
but his skill, his power, his will to accumulate, 
measures him. Down below all achievement 
lies the secret power of manhood. The doer is 
still greater than the deed. And yet how, with 
a subtle species of idolatry, do we still do by 
men what the brute man always tended to do 
by Ood— gaze upon the created thing, and for- 
get the Creator, deifying effects, and not going 
back to their causes ! 

This, which is true of individuals, is in a 
more striking manner true of communities. 
The glory and power and riches of states are in 
their citizens, and not in their physical products. 
Soil, mines, forests, navigable waters, cities, 
fleets, factories and warehouses, are mere bills 
of credit. The bullion consists of the men that 
create these things, and that can still oreate 
them. Laws, constitutions, institutions, libra- 
ries, art treasures-* these are all admirable, but 
chiefiy on account of those who created then^ 
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or who know Kow to use tbem, and are served 
b}- them. It ii the living power vrhicb causes 
or uses, that makes the value of these things. 
They aru of value, but not for the purposes for 
which we too often store them up and gloat 
over them. 

God made hut one thing in this world — wan. 
All else is clothes, toys, or tools. Man is the 
unit of measurement, and the unit of value. 

The strength and glory of the state, there- 
fore, is to be looked for, not in its achiovementa, 
but in those that achieve. A people capable of 
creating a future is glorious. The future it- 
self which comes, may find external circum- 
stances changed and improved ; but it is not 
the circumstances' themselves that are to be 
gloried in ; it is the men that produced them. 

We always measure a city by its fine streets. 
Go into the purlieus of a city, if you want to 
measure it We measure it by its buildings. 
Go and look at those who built them. We 
measure a community by its middle and pros- 
perous classes. Go and look at Ihe bottom of a 
community, if you wish to measure it. The 
^eat ground-class of society carry the life 
and strength of the nation in it ; and meas- 
ure them, if you would know how vital and 
strong it is. No ship is stronger than its own 
bottom. If the hull is built with wedk timbers, 
and rotten planks, the ship would not be any 
stronger if it had gold masts and silver rig- 
ging. And so it is with nations. Tou may 
build the upper circles of the community with 
glittering refinements, and make them beaute- 
ous as the precious metals; but, after all, it is 
the bottom that tells the story of its condition. 
An educated class at the top is better than noth- 
ing ; but it never saves a community from the 
ignoraot masses at the bottom. A nation is a 
unit ; and a nation, to be prosperous, must be 
treated as a unit. An extreme of advancement 
in one part, must carry up with it the other 
part, Qr else the nation will be like a cake not 
turned, burnt on one side and dough on the 
other. * 

We know, then, exactly where to begin, and 
how to build, our nations. Not territory, 
nor climate, nor soil, nor golden mines, nor 
inventions, nor towns, nor cities, nor ships, 
nor forts, nor armies, but educated Christian 
citizens, are our safety and our glor}'. 

Greed of material prosperity and infidelity to 
moral qualities, I hope, are not long to con- 
tinue. ' I hope the scoffs which we hare heard 
aforetime against things high and noble will 
ere long be silenced. , I hope the time is near 
at baud when justice and manhood and recti- , 



tude shall be declared to be super-eminent in 
the state, and to be of more importance than 
policies, better than commerce, and more valua- 
ble than wealth. Hen, I hope, are coming into 
conditions in which they begin to understaud 
that sfliritual qualities are the very creators of 
prosperity and wealth. 

Education usually conveys merely the notion 
of intelligence; but when it is rightly used 
the term means the training of the whole man- 
hood. Education is not simply learning to 
read and write. That is the gate which leads to 
education ; it is the indispensable means of pop- 
ular education ; but education implies the devel- 
opment of all the faculties that Otod put into 
man, and the bringing them to their highest 
state of power, and to their most perfect state 
of co-operation. In the generic term edueu' 
tion is included the education of the body, 
physical education ; the education of the emo- 
tions, domestic education ; the education of the 
soul, religious education; and the education of 
the understanding, intellectual education. 

The means of this education are, the family, 
the church, the school, and the shop ; or rather, 
work in all its varieties. These things are not 
merely incidental ; they are not harbors of ease 
or places of refuge; they are schoolmasters. 
They are co-factors, they are co-ordinate 
in their work, and they tend to produce the 
same result— the development of a true man- 
hood. 

There is need of pushing all of these, but 
there are certain great reasons why, in our 
condition, we should make much of, and posh 
with especial seal, the Common School, by 
which men are educated, which enseals their 
eyes, opens their faculties, and gives them the 
liberty to think and acquire. It is chiefiy val- 
uable as putting the whole population in pos- 
session of the means of intelligence. And pop- 
ular intelligence will tend powerfully to pro- 
duce and to maintain popular morality. Virtoo 
is in accordance with man's nature, individually 
and collectively ; and if the whole community are 
intelligent, it is more probable that they will 
heed those things which are in accordance with 
their nature than if they are left in a state of 
ignorance. I do not believe in ignorant moral- 
ity. I do not believe ignorance is couipatibie ! 
with the highest morality. I do not call tor- I 
pidity morality. Morality is a voluntary thing ; I 
it is an election of that which is good, better, ' 
or best ; and no communis can attain to a mo* 
rality that carries any great stability or value 
in it, except it be a morality based on inteUi- I 
gence. > 
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True Tiriae and trae piety are inteUigent 
thingi. Tirtue and piety, to be worth any- 
thiog, rnott exUt under otrcamstances where 
there is intelligence. 

It it the Common School, it seema to me, 
that is the pecaliar gospel of to-day. ^ot that 
I think we oagbt not to preach any other gos- 
pel The family still exists, and must be un- 
der the care and ministration of the moral 
teacher. The indiridoal yet exists, with pas- 
sions that are to be subdaed by reason and 
cooacieDce. Every seal has its sorrow, and the 
Cross is yet to be the symbol and gnide. Bat 
vhile we carry on the work of the household 
aod the church as much as ever before, and 
more than ever before, just now we are to do a 
vast deal mor^ for schools than ever before. 

Common intelligence is the nataral remedy, 
io our time, and in this nation, for the yarioos 
dangers that are intensified on every side of us. 
Common Schools create that kind of popular 
intelligence which will make all this vast pop- 
ulation that is to come up between these two 
oceans unitary. That is, they will be conscious 
of the«ame interests, the same curiosities and 
the lame seals, about the same things, and at 
the same time. That which in the morning is 
aevs in New Tork is spread abroad by the 
telegraph, • id long before noon every state in 
the Union stands as if it were New Tork. And 
the newspaper never grows tired. It never 
Womes old. It is renewed every morning, 
^d is fresh eyery moment. It goes every- 
vhere. It penetrates the forest, the mine, the 
▼ery shanty of the farthest settlor. It is in the 
ihop and on the ship. It is among 'the most 
iahohoos men in the city and in the conn- 
^. The drayman has it, the collier has it, 
the farmer has it. All classes read the news- 
papers. There are so many of them in compe- 
tition that they swarm in every department of 
^fe. They look to us simply as enterprises ; 
^Qt in point of fact they are the instruments 
which God is employing to unitize the thoughts 
>&d feelings of the vastest nation that ever held 
a common population. And it is unity of 
thought and feeling that is going to be more 
^a latitudes and longitudes, and more than 
constitationa, in keeping the nation together. 
If there were not the hope that by common in- 
telligence, and common interests aud recipro- 
cal benefits, the various sections of the nation 
•oold be cemented together, we should expect 
Q the future to see scores of warring monar* 
diias. And it is the Common School that ia to 
nake this possible, by creating the capacity aod 
^0 desire to read. 



The corruptions of politics and the flagrant 
venality of legislators can be corrected only by 
this course of general public education. What 
we want is a community that in every part is 
so intelligent that there shall be a public sent- 
iment that shall do what the individual voli- 
tion and virtue of men cannot do. "We want 
such a public sentiment as can be created only 
in a universally educated community. We 
want a public sentiment that shall make it so 
perilous and painful for men to sell their coun- 
try for a mess of potage, that they will not 
dare to do it. Nothing will maintain law, 
respect, power and authority, if we are to be 
sold thus. Bat schoolhouses are more than a 
match for legislative halls. The schoolmaster 
is better than the sheriff. Therefore, educate I 
§du€aU! 

If the top of society is corrupt, go to the 
bottom. The way to regenerate communities 
is to bring out more manhood in the masses of 
men. Do not distrust them. Do not go back 
on the theory of liberty. There is not too 
muchy but too little liberty. If men are easily 
mismanaged, it is not because there is so much 
of them, but because there is so little. An edu- 
cation that is the empowering of men, is the 
salvation of the individual, and still more emi- 
nently the salvation of the community. The 
theory of a free government is the true one. 
If you will have government on the inside, you 
need not have it on the outside ; but if you will 
not have it inside, you must have outside. He 
that knows how to govern himself needs no one 
to govern him ; and a city, a community, a state, 
a nation, that knows how to practice self-gov- 
ernment needs few laws, few legislators, few 
executive officers, and needs no strength in the 
central hand. 

States should promote common school educa- 
tion— /retf common schools, I mean. Knowledge 
ought not to be bought and sold when the state 
ministers it, any more than air and water. The 
state is bound to see to it that means are pro- 
vided in every town and township for the oda- 
cation of its whole population. 

I would go farther, and make education, as 
it is the indispensable foundation of good citi- 
aenship, obligatory. Every nation is bound to 
educate its people, as a part of its duty. Com- 
mon schools are national life policies of in- 
surance. 

Education ia the foundation of republican- 
ism ; it is the charter of our liberty ; it is the 
hope of the future; it is that on which the 
community and the state stand ; it is that on 
which self-government rests ; and it ought to be 
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a part of the duty of the supreme central gov- 
ernment to make provision everywhere for the 
education of the whole population, without dis- 
ttnotion of color, race, sex or condition, in the 
common school. Let churches he built, let re- 
vivals spread and touch revivals, let schools at 
home thrive aud flourish, let arfc refine the 



thoug^hts and manners of the people ; but there 
is one cause that must come up to a greater 
prominence, and must attract our attention and 
enlist our Z9al more, nanjely, the common 
school eiucatlon of the whole peoplu of the 
United States, in the North, in the Ssnth, in 
Ejist, and in the Weat. 
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THE '* baby of the period" ib now almost as 
distinctive a personage as the youth or the 
girl of the period. Even in preparations for 
its advent, dollars are hardly expected to per- 
form the work that dimes once accomplished ; 
and an amount of labor is expended in needle- 
work often sufficient for the making up of a 
season's outfit for an ordinary family. But 
this is comparatively of small moment. Pro- 
vided the expense can be afforded, let the mother 
please herself if she will, by clothing her baby 
ior the flrftt year of its innocent life 

** All in white, fleecy white," 

and by covering it from bead to foot with 
dainty devices of delicate embroidery. It will 
at least give employment to seamstress and 
laundress ; may cause them to feel as did the 
impecunious priest, in recounting his baptismal 
fe^, that babies are indeed a great blessing — 
other folks' babies! And tho little ones, in 
their robes of preposterous amplitude, cannot 
yet be harmed by flattery, or begin to imitate 
the devotees of fashion. They can only suffer 
physically as yet, and much sufiering they do, 
indeed, endure from injudicious management. 
They suffer from long, entangling skirts, where 
tneir restless limbs crave freedom; from piti- 
less pins, where soft bands shoald be; from 
trotting and bouncing when the tender carti- 
lages of their frames require rest ; fram pare- 
goric, and messes of all kinds, when patience 
and a tepid bath would be infinitely preferable 
remedies. It is not until the age of two or three 
years that the real sacrifice of babies to the 
gods of this world actually commences. 

Not long ago, a lady being asked what were 
the ruling powers in a family of children she 
had just visited, replied that they were three : 



** Cake, candy and clothes !" It is to be fearejl 
that this criticism would hold good in a vast 
number of modem nurseries. I recall half a 
dozen at this moment, where sickly dainties 
and poisonous sweets dispensed liberally as 
bribes to good behavior, are leaving their mark 
in pasty, sodden complexions, dull eym, black- 
ened teeth, and fretful tempers. 

It is a question, however, whether the food or 
dress management of our modern iiurseries is 
the more inimical to the well-being of its occa- 
pants. The child's dress must be fashiojiable, 
it must attract attention and invite inspec^on ; 
this is the first desideratum^ comfort is the sec- 
ond. Wonderful pyramidal creations of oostly 
merinos, silks and furs parade our streeta in 
winter, crowned each with its tiny circlet of 
velvet and its brilliant feather ; supported by 
slender pedestals, cased in garments of- such 
exquisite fit that they resemble more the 
'* tights*' of an actor than clothing for n«efnl 
service. So much has been well said and writ- 
ten upon the dangers of this style of dress to 
the physical well-being of children that our 
present purpose is rather' to speak of its moral 
and esthetic effect. It needs but little observa- 
tion to show that vanity, self-conceit, and all 
the grown-up follies that walk in their train, 
follow naturally enough from the seeds thus 
early sown in the infantile mind« 

It is of little use to din into a child's ears the 
stereotyped phrase that ''dress is of no conse> 
quenoe, behavior is everything," while every 
day's experience contradicts and worse than 
neutralizes the lesson. He will draw his own 
conclusions, and none can draw shrewder ones 
from what he sees than a wide-awake child. 

" But," objects an enthusiastic mothei, *' it 
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csonot be wrong for me to deck my child in 
dtintj tnd beantifnl gaimenU. It will cMk 
aboat his sensitire young mind a refining in- 
flaeDW, and help to impren him early with a 
mm of beanty and harmony." Yee, just as 
9owen tnd pictnreey and bright oolori of earth 
and skv will do. The mistake is not in dress- 
iag him beantifnllyy bnt in doing it for any 
other lake than beauty's own. A child has its 
ovn estimate ot beanty, and it shonld be a law 
to itself while it remains a child. It is cmel 
to destroy their pretty illosions and imagina- 
tions, snbstitntiiig yonr own wisdom untimely 
in its stead ; to cstf t eeom upon the bits of glass 
and pebbles, which are diamonds and pearU to 
them. The lore of beautiful things for beau* 
t?'i sake— that is, because they snggest beauti- 
fol ideas, and not because they represent money 
or irtificial distinctions in society — this cannot 
be too carefully cultiTated. There is no mor^ 
«)eaaty to a child, and certainly no more reflD- 
iag influence in a '* real ostrich" plume or a 
CMtly marabout, than in the modest oriole's 
ving with which its little head-gear is adorned ; 
jet its baby heart may easily be made to fill 
with envy toward another child, who wears 
the eosUier ornament. It is natural for a little 
girl to be glad at a pretty frock and hat, but 
it is not natural that she should inquire their 
pnce, or pout because tbey are not trimmed in 
the Tery latest mode. 

''Oh, the pretty, rosy cloth !" cries a little one, 
itopping before -some bright pink prints in a 
shop window. '* Qet Mamie a frock, mamma." 
*That!" the mother answers, witheringly — 
""thatisonly shilling calico. The berry wo- 
Bun's children are wearing dresses from it.*' 
The child-face first sobers with wholesome won- 
<l«r, then takes on a satisfied look of superior 
enlightenment, and her first lesson in the 
Bcicnce of artificial standards is taken. Will 
mothers ever come to see that the sweet genu- 
ioene», and unworldliness of their children is 
the truest charm they possess P And that to cul- 
tiTate simple habits, both of thinking and lir- 
i^Si is to gire them the surest foundation for 
^ppiness in their after lives P 

Xbe moral education of a child may be said 
to commence on the day in which he first com- 
prehends the difieienoe bet ween right and wrong. 
Then is the time to surround him with such 
•nociations as shall make him/se/, rather than 
{torn, that the right, the good and the true are 
m or&r ; that wrong is disoordant and disor- 
lierly, an outcast and an alien, to be astonished 
at, and ignored if poasibU ; at any rate, not to 
be harbored or compromised with in any man- 



ner. He is to understand, as soon as he is able, 
that generosity is better than stinginess, that 
^ to be careAil of the fragments is wiser than to 
waste; that to forbear a return of injuries is 
nobler ^han to fight; that truthfulness and 
patience and bravery and self-denial are better 
than their opposites ; not because they are sure 
^o bring a reward in this life or the next, but 
because they are the natural course and proper 
order of things. He is to ** be good " at first 
because papa and mamma wish it ; afterward 
because being good is what he was meant for. 
He is to conquer naughty tempers, not mainly 
because " mamma will cry," or " because peo- 
ple never love cross boys," or because God will 
be angry with him ; bnt because naughty tem- 
pers are outlaws, which have no business in the 
world except to make x>Mplo do mean things, 
which they will be ashamed of and sorry for 
afterward. He is to be taught that all great 
and good men and women had once to conquer 
naughty tempers ; that they began early, and 
kept on trying, and never gave up, and he can 
do it as well as they. The earlier a child is 
imbued with the brave, chivalrous spirit of the 
little soldier, *' fighting against wrong, for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful," the easier 
his conquests will be gained. Both in and out 
of nurseries a great deal of unhoalthful and 
unprofitable begging is done for goodneae, when 
a 'robust setting forth of its nature and claims 
would produce far better results. It is well to 
teach a child that the eye of G-od is upon him, 
noting his conduct, whether right or wrong ; 
but as soon as he is able to understand, teach 
him also that right is its own excuse for being, 
and that he would be equally bound to follow 
it if there were no eye of God to watch hiuH 

With all preventive care and oversight, of- 
fences will creep into the nursery ; times will 
come when the law must be plainly laid down 
and firmly enforced. A few good rules are: 

1. Be sometimes conveniently blind and deaf, 
especially when the child is the only sufferer 
b}^ his misdemeanor. 

'2. Rigidly respect the rightt of your children, 
both as to property and conduct. 

3. fie careful how you threaten or promise ; 
but never break your word, unless you find 
that you have made a mistake, and that it 
would be a greater wrong to keep it. 

4. Set before them a lofty ideal, and so live 
before them that they may believe it real 
and attainable ; not a mere figment of your 
imagination, brought out for display on don- 
days and forgotten the rest of the week. 
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Very young children sometimes display a 
chronic obstinacy wliich punishment only in* 
isreases, and which seems impossible to acooant 
for. Time, a healthy home atmosphere, and 
unlimited patience will generally cure the 
complaint Above all, a thorough sympathy, 
judiciously manifested, is the most subtle and 
and powerful agency in a child's moral educa- 
tion. Without it there may be training, but 
not true culture. It is this which softens and 
mellows the soil for the reception of the good 
seed, and watches over it till the up* springing. 
Unless a mother understands the peculiar sus- 
oeptibilitieB and tendencies of her child's na- 
ture, how can she cultivate wisely the tender 
growths of intellect and heart ? 

A mother once said, with tearful eyes: 
" There is one reminiscence of my early mother- 
hood which I can never recall without bitter 
regret, trifling as the circumstance may sedm 
to others. It happened ^hen my first child 
was with me. At five years old she used to 
go to church with me, and usually sat very 
quietly by my side. Occasionally, however, 
she would grow fidgety and restless, and then 
it was her habit to slip her little band in mine 
and hold it, fancying it helped her to bo quiet. 
One or two of the last Sundays that we sat to- 
gether, not wishing to change my position at 
all, I pretended not to see the little hand that 



was laid coazingly on my lap, and I can still 
hear her low sigh of disappointment as she re- 
moved it. Not many weeks after God took 
my little one's hand, aad lei her away 
into the better country. And ever since I have 
felt like saying to mothers, * always see your 
children's hands when they reach out to- 
ward you.*" ' 

Long lectures are not good for little ones. 
Here a little and there a little, hnt nowhere a 
great deal. Too much teaching of any kind 
should be avoided, while the young animal is 
getting his frame well knit for future action. 
The practice of hurrying them into the raalm 
of book-lore in these tender years is, in nine 
cases out of ten, an injury. Periods of thorough 
letting-alone are wholesome. 

There is something pleasantly suggestive in 
the fact that we have no intimation that lie 
who said " Of such is the kingdom of heaven,*' 
ever taught the little children anything, or 
preached to them, or gave rules for their in- 
struction; only drew them to his bosom, and 
laid His handa on them and blessed them ; liiat 
is eAl, we are told. 

Quaint old George Herbert, in some excel- 
lent remarks upon; this subject, says : *' Wo 
cannot be too careful, lest by our much chisel- 
ing and artifice we uiw the fine lines of oar 
cop}'." 
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■j^ROM the e&rliest adoption of theipractice 
-*- of vaccination statistics have been appealed 
to with as much confidence as if the rite de- 
pended solely upon figures to establish its value, 
or to show its inappropriateness as a remedy. 
Precisely the same error was made, as I have 
observed aforetime, with regard to inoculation. 
The history of the rise and progress of that prac- 
tice has been repeated over agadn in the matter 
of vaccination. Indeed, so closely have the ar- 
guments resembled each other, that it is to me 
burprising how the detractors of inoculation 
Gia r.o* see that both arts must stand or fall to- 
gether ; ana that the ^ame set of fallacies un- 
derlying one were supporting the flimsy fabric 
of th^ other. For the like number of years 
tbese two fallacies have possessed the people ; 
and the public exposure of vaccination now 
going on will, in the end, settle the question 



as to both, for all countries and for all time. 
Wherever statistics have been referred to of 
late years, the table adroitly constructed by 
Dr. Beaton has been the most effectivo and 
complete defence of vaccination. A fool may, 
however, put a lot of figures together, and pro- 
ject a theory that a wise man may not be able 
to unravel or explain. A sophistry based upon 
figures may delude mankind for generations, 
and the more antiquated the observance be- 
comes the more difficult it is to displace. The 
table to which I refer is to bo found in his 
Handbook of Vaccination, p. 252 ; and the ob- 
ject which Dr. Beaton had in view was to illus- 
trate the principle that small-pox mortality bad 
declined coincidently wi(;h the more riKorons 
enforcement of vaocinatioc. To use his own 
words, he says there has been a " regular pro- 
gression in correspondence with the progpross 
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that has been made in the adoption of TAocina- 
tion." 

Dr. 8eiton commences hia table with the 
rear 1838, for in that ymir the system of regis- 
tntion was fint inangorated and carried out 
Prior to 1838 London alone kept any records 
of the mortality of the inhabitants. These are 
hown as the "London Bills of Mortality ;*' 
but they furnish no basis upon which can be 
fslcnlated the mortality of the nation, al- 
tbongh that has been attempted. Br. S^aton 
dirides the period from 1838 to 1866 into three 
gr^aps or divisions, r's., from 1838 to 1810, the 
thme years when there were no yaccination 
Uvs; then from 184 \ to 1853, dnriuic which 
n:oe yean the first act making vacciuation "op- 
t^otthl" was in force ; and the third division 
from 1854 to 1866, which includes the thirteen 
Tcan when the sdcond act wms in operation, 



rendering vaccination " obligatory." The com* 
pulflory vaccination act was passed in the fol- 
loMring year, 1867. 

The first three yean, 1838 to 1840, it so hap* 
pened, were epidemic years ; apd in that period 
there was a grea'Ar small-pox mortality than 
in any previous three years of this century. It 
was an accident, certainly, but it gave counte- 
nance to a theory which the artful vaccinator 
turned to good account. No table which has 
yet been published has been so thoroughly de* 
oeptive, and so succoMful in its inflaence upon 
the profession and the public. Beady, nay 
anxious to accept the inferences drawn from the 
statistics, neither party questioned the acou* 
racy nor the fairness of the conclusions. 

The following is the table to which reference 
has been made, vix. : 



Mortality from Small-Pox 

From 1838 to 1866^ inclusive. 



Diyinosi I. 

Before the Enactment of any 
Vaonination Iawb. 


DIVISIOK II. 

Vaodnatkm provided Gmtoltooaly, 
bat not Obligatory. 


Division hi. 
Vaodnation Obligatoiy. 


Tear. 


No. Of Deaths. 


Tear. 


No. of Deathju 


Tear. 


No. of Deaths. 


1838 
1839 

1840 

1 


16,268 

9,181 

10,434 


1841 
1843 
1847 
1848 
1840 
1850 

la^i 

i 1853 

1853 

1 

1 

1 


6,368 
2,715 
4,226 
6,903 
4,644 
4,665 
6,997 
7,320 
3,151 

• 


! 1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


2,808 
2,525 
2,227 
3,936 
0,460 
8,848 
2,749 
1,820 
1,628 
5,964 
7,684 
6,411 
3,029 . 


AVOK. AA-N^AL i 1 1 QAA 
DP-ITHS. f 11,W*« 


1 


5,221 




8,891 



The retuzns for 1M3» 4, i 

The most correct calculation would be one 
^A«d tipon ihe years 1841 to 1846, being the 
y^n embraced within the operation of the two 
fint yaccination acts. If the Doctor wished to 
take in the period prior to the passing of any 
legal enactment, then 'he should have started 
from the commencement of the preeent oentury. 
it answered his purpose best to begin with the 
the throe lirst registration years. But let the 
nader start with 1841, the date of the azet 
nocination act, and mn his eye down the llg- 
wes in divisions two and three, showing the 
total mortality in each year, and then say where 
the ''regular progression, in correspondence 
with the^ progreas that has been made in the 



and 6 were not analysed. 

adoption of vaccination/' is discoverable P " Beg- 
ular progression," indeed! when in 1864 the 
small-poz deaths exceed those of any year since 
1841 ; when the mortality is greatar in 1864 and 
1865 than in any two conseontivo years since 
1841 ; and when small-poz is lethal in more 
cases in 1863, 1864 and 1865 than in any threi) 
consecutive years since vaccination waa en- 
forced by law I The duplicity of the statistic 
cian is beyond all precedent. But the doctor 
shall see what *' regular progreasion, in corres- 
pondence with the progress that has been made 
in the adoption of vaooinatioa" means, befoxe J 
have done. There are always two sides to a 
question. We have seen the doctor's side o! 
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the shield — let us look at the other side. Bis- 
mark said of the French that he would stew 
them in their own sauce ;*' so Dr. Seaton miyit 
not quarrel if he is fried in his own figures. 

The anti-vaccinators have affirmed that if 
there is a saving in smalUpox mortality there 
has been a much greater loss in other diseases, 
which have become more fatal with the exten- 
sion of vaccination ; so that, instead of a saving, 
there is only a displacement of mortality, and a 
displacement that involves a positive, increase 



in the death rate. The proposition has been 
denied. The following tables, showing^ the 
mortality from scrofula, syphilis, tabes mesen- 
terica, dianrhea, bronchitis, and atrophy and 
debility are constructed on Dr. Seaton's own 
model ; and the facta which they establish can 
not be lightly regarded. All the statistics are 
extracted from the reports of the Begistrar- 
General. I mention this as a guarantee for their 
authenticity. Our figures, therefore — u e. Dr. 
Seaton's and my own — are from the same source 



Table !• 
Mortality from " ScroMa" and from ''Syphilis" 

From 1888 to 1886, inclusive. 



Division i. 

Before the Enactmeut of aiiy 
Vaodnatlon Laws. 


Division ii. 

VaccinatioD provided Oratoitoodr, 
but not ObUeatory. 


Division hi. 
Yaooinatioa Obligatory. ■ 


Year. 


No. of 
Deaths from 
SCllOFULA. 


No. of 

Deaths from 

SYPHIUS. 


Year. 


Naof 
Deaths from 
SCBOrUUL 


No. of 

Deaths from 

Syphius. 


Year. 


No. of. 

Deaths from 

8CB0FUUL 


Now of 

Deaths from 

SYPHIU&. 


1838 
1839 
1840 


1,110 
3,151 
1,312 

• 


159 
142 
195 


1841 
1842 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


1,193 
1,295 
1,404 
r2,363 
2,739 
2,484 
2,592 
2,580 
2,727 


177 
178 
565 
577 
595 
654 
598 
623 
622 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


2,613 
2,985 
2,831 
8,781 
3,004 
2,995 
2,860 
8,457 
3,416 
3,277 
3,111 
2,963 
2,901 


964 

947 

879 

957 

1,006 

1,089 

1,067 

1,117 

1,245 

1,386 

1,550 

1,647 

1,662 


Arn.AaBaftl 


1,194 


165 




2,153 


498 




3,091 


1,193 



Table 2. 
Mortality from Tabes Mesenterica " and from Diarrhcea " 



From 1888 to 1866, incluBive. . 



Division I. 

Before the Enactment of any 
Vaccination Laws. 


Division ii. 

Vaccination provided Oratnitoody, 
but not Obligatory. 


Division hi. 
Vaocination Obligatary. 


Year. 


No. of 
Deaths from 

Tabks 
Hbsbntkrioa 


No. of 
Deaths from 
DlABRUOBA. 


Year. 


No. of 
Deaths from 

Tabes 
Mesbktebica 


No. of 
Deaths from 
Diarrhoea. 


Year. 


No. of 
Deaths from 

Tabes 
Mbsentebica 


Now of 

Deaths from 

DtARRH<E.l. 


1838 
1839 
1840 


724 

706 

1,044 


2,482 

2,562 
8,469 


1841 
1842 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 
1853 


1,070 
1,283 
4,580 
4,368 
4,440 
4,012 
4,510 
4,700 
4,965 

• 


3,240 
5,241 
11,695 
11,067 
17,831 
11,468 
14,728 
17,617 
14,192 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


5,638 

4,762 ^ 

4,752 ' 

5,380 

5,017 

4,982 

4,680 

5,692 

5,203 

6,877 

6,941 

6,698 

6,877 


20,053 
12,770 
13,815 
21,189 
18,853 
18,331 
9,703 
18,740 1 
11,112 
14,943 
16,433 
23,531 
17,170 


Atbc. AbbwI 
Dtattu 


824 


2,837 


• 


3,769 


11,886 




6,461 


16,280 
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Table '8. 
Mortality from "BronohitiB" and from "Atrophy and Debility '* 



From 1888 to 1866, inclusive. 



f 


DIT18I0K I. 


II 




DiTISION II. 






Division hi. 




Before ttie BDMtmcnt of any 
Yaodstfioo lAws. 


VaodnatioQ prorided Gratnltooaly 
bat not Obligatory. 


Vaccination Obligatory. 


1 

' Tear. 

1 


No, of 
Deaths from 
BBOaiCIUTItl. 


No. of 
Owtbafrom 

ATROPIIV it 
DKBIUTY. 


Tear. 


No. of 
Deaths from 
BROKcniTia. 


No. of 
Deaths from 
Atrophy k 


Tear. 


No. of 
Deaths from 
Brokchitjm. 


No. of 

Deaths from 

Atrophy & 

dkbiliit. 


1838 


2,067 


8,652 


1841 


2,267 


11,724 


1854 


20,062 


26,092 


, 1S39 


1,663 


11,285 


1842 


2,267 


15,309 


1855 


27,182 


25,542 


1840 


2,053 


13,238 


1847 


16,499 


19,249 


1856 


21,528 


24,709 


1 


J 




1848 


14,472 


19,959 


1857 


25,558 


27,752 








1849 


14,826 


23,480 


1858 


29,098 


26,860 








lt?50 


14,611 


21,521 


1859 


25,998 


27,990 








1851 


17,294 


24,154 


1860 


32,347 


26,930 








1752 


17,073 


25,131 


1861 


80,986 


29,291 








1858 


22,391 


25,051 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


82,526 
82,025 
38,969 
36,428 
41,334 


27,077 
28,193 
29,634 
32,161 
81,097 




1,027 


11,058 




18,522 


20,614 




30,810 


27,918 



From the year 1838 to the year 1866, the in- 
ODMO in the popalatton of England and Wales 
isqttlto 30 per cent. The following table 



ehowB the net increaae in the six diseases tabu- 
lated above : 



Table 4. 

Showing the Average Annual Deaths from the Six Diseases^ 

FV>r which Statistics are to be found in the preceding Tables. 



DnrisiON I. 

BefoTP the Bnactment of any 

Vacdnanon Iaws. 

1 


Division ii . 
botnotObUgatocy. 


DlYlSION III. 
Vaccination Obligatory. 


Kam« of DSacaae. 

r 


Average 

Annual 

Deatha 

for the 

3 Yean 

from 

1838 to 1840, 

indnaiTe. 


Name of Diaeaao. 


Average 

Amraal 

Deatha 

for the 

OTean 

from 

1841 to 1858, 

inohialTe. 


Name of Diaeaae. 


Aven^pe 

Annual 

Deaths 

for the 

13 Years 

from 

1864 to 1868, 

inchiaive. 


i Scrofula 


1.194 

165 

824 

2,837 

1,927 

11,058 


Scrofula .......... 


2,158 
498 

8,769 
11,886 
13,522 
20,614 


Scrofula 


3,091 

1,193 

5,461 

16,280 

80,810 

27,918 


1 Syphilis 


Rvphilifl I . . t . 


Syphilis 


Tabes Mesenterica. 

Diarrhoea 

Bronchitis 

' Atrophy & Debility 


Tabes Meeentenca. 

Diarrhoea 

Bronchitis 

Atrophy & Debility 


Tabes Mesenterica. 

Diarrhoea 

Bronchitis 

Atrophy & Debility 


Add 30 per cent... 


18,005 
5,401 


Dedact 

Net Increase 


62,442 
28,406 


Deduct 

Net Increase 


84,258 
23,406 


28,406 


29,036 


60,847 



The net increase of 60,847 deaths per annum 
in fix death-causes only, is a fact absolutely 
fiightful to conteoiplate. There is an epidemic 
influence at work in our very midst which, in 
i-B quiety yet mortal results, sets all our phi- 



losophy at defiance^ either to detect, to mitigate, 
or preyent. The plagues of former times are 
as nothing to it What is the cause P I shall 
answer that question at a later stage of the in* 
qniry* There are minor points to settle first 
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The only reason why I have not given the 
Btatistioi of the mortality from 1867, the date 
of the compulsory act, is that the period is not 
complete. If the act of 1867 were to be re- 
pealed this year, then a fourth division, or 
grouping, could be added to the the tables. I 
can assure the reader that the increase in the 
six diseases above tabulated is advancing with 
the tide of legislation, and the principle I have 
before enunciated, that the disease-rate and the 
death rate follow the vaccination rate and the 
pay rate, is confirmed and corroborated beyond 
all doubt. 

I have not gone into any minute calculation 
as to the rate per million of the population, as 
I prefer to leave the sum total of the figures 
for each year, and division, to tell their own 
story. Those who wish for more particular 
calculations, must make them for themselves ; 
the study will repay them for the labor. 

The statistics of the diseases mentioned in the 
above tables seem to point to a period prior to 
1:38, when they had a beginning, or if not a 
beginning, a resuscitation after a state of inac- 
tivity and rest. When 'inoculation was in 
vogue, many of these diseases would doubtless 
prevail as they do now ; and when that practice 
was given up, say in 1798, the diseases which 
owed their existence more or less to its agency 
would, in some measure, disappear, and the 
mortality from those causes would decline. 

From 1806 to about the year 1825, during 
which vaccination made spasmodic attempts to 
gain the suffrages of the people, the mortality, 
with comparatively trifling interferences from 
inoculation, was left to tell its own tale. But 
when vaccination became more general and, in 
1841, really took the vantage ground formerly 
in the possession of inoculation, then the dis- 
eases which are aggravated or bom of the ob- 
servance, sprang into life again and have grown 
with the diffusion of the practice year by year. 

It is said that my statistics are not thoroughly 
complete, inasmuch as there have been changes 
of nomenclature which may have affected the 
returns ; and that certification of death, which 
alone can be depended upon, only commenced 
in 1846. Changes of nomenclature since 1838 
or certification, which was substituted in 1843 
for a loose sort of registration prior to that 
yea^, shows the samo gradual increase in the 
mortality of each disease ; and this evideuce is 
conclusive that, for all legitimate purposes of 
inquiry and investigation connected with the 
total death rate, the statistios may be accepted 
at their full value. The objections are unfair* 
Sut Dr. Rimon, who started both objections. 



is under the delusion that by withdrawing at- 
tention from the " lump" death rate (to use his 
own phrase) be can, by splitting the mortality 
into sectioM, conjure it away from our obser- 
vations ; and then he coolly informs ns that 
there is no increase, but a decrease ; and to 
prove the assertion he goes back to the last cen- 
tury. I confine Dr. Simon to this century, and 
to the period when our statistics had their ris(>, 
and I tell him to his face that since 1838 ** the 
mortality of England and Wales" has increased 
—is increasing upon us every year. And I tell 
him, further, that so long as he and hia miser- 
able crew of vaccinators stand at the helm and 
pursue their horrid and disgusting trade, so long 
will the death rate follow the vaccination rate. 

Ib there any reason to go beyond the prer- 
ent century for our statistics P Kay, is it not 
far more reasonable to restrict our investiga- 
tion entirely from the year when our first re- 
turns were published, in 1838, and down to 
the present time P What dependenoo can be 
placed on statistics which exhibited a great 
decrease in the death rate of any one disease up 
to a certain date — say 1838 — if that decrease 
were not continued, and showed the same regu- 
larity in its decline as we have noticed ; for ex- 
ample, in the fast three last cholera epidemics 5 
It is of no use, therefore, and would only end 
in making confusion worse confounded, either 
to go out of England for statistics, or to go be- 
yond the point where our own statistics com* 
mence, and can be relied upon. Confining our 
attention, therefore, to the registration period 
is, for all purposes of contrast and fair argu- 
ment, the wisest, if not the only legitimate 
mode of conducting an inquiry into the opera- 
tion of vaccina'tion upon small-pox mortality, 
or in estimating its influence upon the public 
health. 

Another objection which is urged is 'thic-* 
that prior to 1838, such diseases, or death - 
"causes," as '* phthisis, pneumonia and bron- 
chitis," were all included under the head ''con- 
sumption," or "decline;" and it is said one can 
therefore form no correct idea as to the sepa- 
rate mortality under each head. Supposing 
that phthisis, pneumonia and bronchitis had 
not been separated, and the mortality had sUll 
appeared under the head of *' consumption,*' or 
"decline," the statistics from 1838 would not 
have been altered ; we should have had the 
same deaths under one head, instead of three. 
The change, however, has this advantage — wc 
are able to ascertain in which of the three 
' causes of death," the principal mortality oc- 
curs. And, further, if it be true, as is stated. 
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thftt there wu a gTMtter death rate from ** con- 
ittmption," or ** decline/' daring the last cen- 
toiy Uuia what there ie in the p r e e en t daj, from 
the three oaoMS abore named; tBat circun- 
rtuM fnmiabee no denial to the statement that 
from 1838 the death rale hae nteadily increased. 
That the death rate of England and Walee 
noee 1838— from which date statistics can he 
it lU depended npon— is an increasing death 
nte, 11 a fiMt which admits of no dispute ; no 
trnoont of Bophistry can hide it, and the glam- 
our of giich men as Dr. Simon and Dr. Beaton, 
wben employed to explain it, is as empty and 
poverlesi as their efforts are to control or per* 
Tent it. 

It matters not to ns what nosological changes 
bare taken place, nor when certification began; 
b«re the diseases are, and the stattstios with 
th«m, and the steady and progressive advances 
of the mortality.with respect to each is as pal- 
pable and appreciable as the ebb and flow of the 
tides; and the increase is as distinguishable in 
1K6 as it was in 18S9, or in any of the inter- 
nediate years. It would be manifestly unfair 
to compare the mortality during the last thirty 
J9u% with the moriality during the same pe» 
tiod a century ago, say from 1736 to 1766. 
The condition of the country and of its inhab- 
itants in the two epochs is as different| in a 
asitary point of view, as that which obtains 
tt the present moment between the agricultu- 
^ popolation of this island, and the '* Byots of 
•Restore," or between the districts in the neigh- 
borhood of our own coast' towns as compared 
with the Kome«, situate in the delta of the 
Kile. The only comparison that we can admit 
is, that from the time when four statistics are 
official, and the truest comparison would be that 
between the two quinqnenniads, 1857 to 1861, 
nd 1862 to 1866, inclusive, being a comparison 
of the i>opulation under the nearest similar 
conditions ; and the increase of the mortality 
is thereby established beyond all question. 
Here let us inquire : Do the statistics of small- 
pox since 1838 to 1869 — for which years the 
figtires are now incorporated in the annual re- 
ports of the Begistrar-General — give to the 
pabUc a &ir and accurate return of small-pox 
mortality? I answer unhesitatingly, "No, 
they do not." I am satisfied in my own mind 
that the statistics for any given year only in- 
clode a tithe of the actual deaths which ought 
to be debited to that disease. It is not that 
I believe the certificates of death are know- 
ingly and wickedly false and deceptive ;*I have 
DO intention of asserting any such notion. The 
worst feature of the returns consists in this, 



that there are " causes of death" in such heads 
as ** convulsions, diarrhea, atrophy smd debil- 
ity," and ^* bronchitis," and some others, which 
are no causes of death at all ; they are merely 
symptomatic, or sUter-conseqnences, sequela of 
small'poz and other diseases of that type, and 
ought not to appear, as they do now, under heads 
which are so many loopholes where the faculty 
may draft off the mortality of the diseases of 
which, as they think, the publio had best know 
the least about it Convulsions and diarrhea 
freqoently terminate the life of a patient whose 
first disorder was small-pox, and other deaths 
appear under the wrong *' cause/' and thus ttie 
public are deceived. If the real truth were 
known, and if every death were credited to the 
first cause and not to its effect, the world would 
be startled to find that small^pox is as fatal to- 
day, under the shadow of Jenner and Jenner's 
disciples, M it was during previous centuries 
when our countrymen knew little of sanitation, 
and forgot to put into practice the little which 
they did know. And yet we are perpetually 
taunted with the insinuation, "we have no 
small-pox now as compared with the mortality 
of the last century." My answer is, " we know 
not what we have." The figures entered in ^ 
the annual charge-sheet of death gives at best 
but a poor idea of the true "death causes of the 
nation. Unfortunately, we have no means of 
ascertaining the* real truth. I firmly believe 
that small-pox, in one shape or another, inclu- 
ding vaccination, of which the virus in use is 
small-pox matter, is answerable for as many 
deaths as at any previous epoch. The mor- 
tality from the before-mentioned causes in our 
day is a regular and perpetual epidemic, whilsl 
the small-pox epidemics of former times visited 
us only at intervals. As truly as I believe in 
the existence of God so truly do I believe that 
thousands of deaths, certified under heads such 
as " convulsions, diarrhea," and ** atrophy and 
debility, bronchitis" and others, are really at- 
tributable to small-pox inoculation, the new 
name for which is vaccination. The mischief 
of inoculation in spreading small pox, and in 
inducing and diffusing other diseases, is now a 
recorded fact, a chapter in our history which 
we cannot wipe out or forget; and that 
being so, who can dispute the cooclusion that 
vaccination is an agent equally destructive and 
equally mortkl P I say, therefore, that the sta- 
tistics of small-pox do not represent the actual 
mortality from that disease, and to that extent' 
our statistics are defective and misleading.* 

* The other side of this question will be discnawd ia 
doe tiae. 
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BT THB BDITOB. 



raa AMTLOIVB. 



TBE word "amyloid" is from two Greek 
words, whioli taken together signify "re- 
sembling starck." The principal amyloids are 
starch in its varions forms, as arrow*>root, cora 
starchy potato starch, eto ; sugar in the form of 
grape sugar, milk sugar, oane sugar ; honey, and 
cellulose. Cellulose is the woody substance of 
plants, after all other matter in their composi- 
tion is dissolved and washed away* 

The amyloids, like the fats, discnssed in the 
last number, are deftitnte of nitrogen, and are 
composed of only oxygen, hjrdrogen and oarbon. 
They are the true hydro-carbons. (A hydro- 
carbon is a substance in which the hydrogen 
and oxygen are in the proportion to form water, 
and, to make the matter perfectly simple, we 
might call them water-earbona^Af^ro meaning 
water). liiebig divided foods into two great 
classes, nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous, and 
fats and amyloids come under the latter head ; 
but as they are very different in their chemical 
composition, and in their uses, they have more 
recently been subdivided. Liebig thought their 
use was to support animal heat, and this they 
do to a certain ezteot ; but, aa remarked last 
month, they do not equal the fats in this re- 
spect. The reeaon of this is that the fats con- 
tain a great deal of hydrogen in excess of what 
with its osygen fonns water, and this excess 
when burned helps to maintain heat The fol- 
lowing table will make this clear : 

CALOBinO POWBB OF TB2r 0BAIK8 OF THB 81TB- 
BTAirCB IN ITS KATUBAL BTATB. 

Lbs. of water raised 1* 7. 

Grape sugar 8.42 

Lump sugar 8.61 

Arrow-root 10.06 

Butter 18.60 

Beef fat 20.91 

From the above instmctivo table it will be 
seen that fat is over twice as valuable a heat 
producing agent as starch. This might be in- 
ferred by throwing an ounce of each into the 
fire, aod noticing the difEarence in the amount 
of blaae they produce. 

There is also the same diflbrence in the 
amount of work these substances will do when 
burned, as the following table will show : 



HOnVB POWBB OF TBIT OBAIKS OF TAB BPB- 
BTANCB IN ITS NATITBAL flTATB. 

Lfaa ttlled one t>ot Ugk 

Grape sugar. 6,600 

Lump sugar 6,647 

Arrow* root 7,766 

Butter 14,441 

Beef fat 16,142 

That the above may be made perfectly clear, 
it must be understood that any substance which 
when buroed will heat a pound of water one 
degree will by another mode of action raise 772 
pounds one foot high. This seems marvelous 
at first sight; but the marvel will disappear 
when we consider the wonderful power that a 
little coal generates in the engine of an ocean 
steamer, and in this ease much of the power is 
lost, as no engine has yet been made perfect 
enough to save all the force generated by the 
fire under the boiler. 

But the amyloids have other important uses 
in the system besides the generation of heat 
In the first place, they may be converted into 
fat and stored up in the system for future use. 
This has been abundantly proved by numeroos 
experiments. Perhaps as good an illustxation 
of its truth is the one familiar to most, that the 
negroes of the south always become fat from 
the sweets they eat during the season for ga- 
thering the cane and manufacturing the juice 
into sugar. Indeed it is generally thought 
that most, if not all, of the fat of the system is 
produced from the amyloids of the food we 
consume. Other uses still remain for the amy- 
loids. In the processes of digestion and circu- 
lation they are converted into lactic acid, found 
both in thie stomach and in the fiesh, and into 
butryic, formic and acetic acids, found in the 
sweat. These acids have their uses in the vari- 
ous reactions of the fiuids of the system — the 
blood being alkaline, while most of the secre- 
tions are acid. They also assist in tbe solution 
of e£Eete matter in the system and render it more 
easy of removaL 

mNBBAL MATTBB. 

The bodies of every man and animal contain 

a Tory considerable amount of mineral matter, 

and this oomes from the food we eat Minerals 

constitute one of the important divisions of 

I food aa now divided.; .The bones and teeth are 
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wmpoied largely of mineral matter. It 
also conttitatea an important element of the 
blood and of many of the secretions. Nearly 
fiTery tissue contains a small amonnt of min* 
eral matter. The principal minerals of the 
bodj are oalcinm (the hase of lime), magnesiam, 
potamnm (base of potash), sodinm (base of 
aodi), iron, chlorine, phosphorus and sulphur ; 
nter is also included in this list The min- 
enlaare equally importani with the proteids, 
fits sod amyloids. Lime, chiefly in the form of 
pliosphate, is absent from no tissue. No cell 
growth can go on without it Lime and mag- 
niiia are necesaary to bone growth. 

Potash and soda, oombined in the form of 
pboiphates and chlorides, are important They 
•re thought to be concerned in the molecular 
cnnents, They form parts of nearly all tia- 
nee. Potash seems to constitute an important 
part of the formed tissues, while soda ia con- 
tuoed in the fluids that bathe them. 

Cbloiine and phosphoric acid exist in consid- 
enble quantities. Chlorine ia found combined 
with sodium, and also in a mo<t important acid, 
tbe hydrochloric ; and has a special action on 
tbe proteids. The phosphorio acid produces im- 
portant actions with the alkaUes. Nearly all 
food contains them. 

Iron ia found in all foods, and is an impor- 
tant constituent of red blood corpuscles and in 
tbe coloring matter of red flesh. A small 
amount of iron is found in nearly OTcry tissue. 

Sulphur and phosphorus eKist in the tissues 
u important constituents of the proteida, or 
albuminates. 

Silica is present in the integuments, the hair, 
nailf, etc., and in the lower animals is more im- 
portant than in man. 

It has been one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of physiologists to disooyer the uses of 
'(^me o( the minerals of the blood. It was 
«aay enough to discorcr the uses of lime to 
build np the bones and teeth ; hot the other 
Biinexals had uses more difficult to And out 
Eren yet there is doubt and uncertainty about 
it- Btill much is known, and it is pretty certain 
that the mineral constituents of blood are 
largely concerned in the constant changes going 
on in the system. In the first place the food, 
tt it goes into the stomach for digestion, could 
never be digested or absorbed through the 
microscopic absorbing vessels if not rendered 
Pcrfoctly fluid, and this is done by the minerals 
contained in the gastric and pancreatic juices, 
"^ey give a soluable form to those substances 
which would otherwise be semifluid, like glue 
or jeUy. They maintun this fluidity to the 



blood that it may circulate through the arteries 
and veins and capillaries. It is very curious* 
but probably true, that as the nutrient material 
leaves the blood and is converted into tissue, 
that this, too, is done by means of the help of 
the mineral constituents of the blood. In the 
blood, which is alkaline, the proteids remain 
fluid; but in the flesh, which is acid, they 
lose their fluidity and become solid. 

Then, again, when any tissue is worn oat 
and muat be removed from the system, it needs 
become fluid again, and this is accomplished by 
the action of mineral substances. 

Letheby says : " As to the special functions 
of each of the saline (or mineral) constituents 
of food, little can be said ; but it is a remarka- 
ble fact that the alkaline, or basic, phosphata 
of soda is invariably found in the blood, whHe 
the acid phosphate of potash is the chief con* 
stituent of the juice of flesh, and " he contin- 
ues, " most likely the former is concerned in 
preserving the liquid condition of albumen and 
flbrine, and so keeping them from being lost by' 
secretion, while the latter is engaged in an op« 
posite duty." 

The following table will show the relative 
amounts of different minerals in hiiman blood : 

Phosphoric acid 31.79 

Alkalies 65.66 

Alkalinp earths 3.33 

Mineral acids and oxide of iron. 9.22 



100.00 
Just how much of each mineral our food 
should contain for each day is not so easy to 
answer ; but Dr. Edward Smith says that a full 
grown man requires daily from 32 to 79 grains 
of phosphoric acid, 61 to 175 of chlorine (equal 
to from 85 to 291 of common salt), 27 to 107 of 
potash, from 80 to 171 of soda, and from 3 to 
6 of lime, and 2 to 3 of magnesia. 

According to Lawes these minerals are not 
stored up in the system to any extent He 
found that of every 11 lbs. taken into the body, 
but 12 OS. remained, the rest being unabsorbed, 
or used in the work of secretion and excretion. 
From what has been said the reader must 
feel that the subject of food, and eating and 
drinking is a very elaborate one. The system, 
to do the best work, requires each day ai certain 
amount of a great variety of substances. Ex- 
cess of one and deficiency of another may 
cause serious disease, or prevent the full play 
of all the faculties. Too much of the proteids 
poison by an excess of nitrogenous matter. 
Too little of the fats and amyloids prevents the 
generation of heat and] £MBee,,aiid xednces the 
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heat and vigor of the body, while their czoeis 
produces corpolenoy, and other diseases, it may 
be fevers, colds, «tc. ; while an excess of the 
minerals produces gout, gravel, rheamatism, 



and their deficiency prevents the fnll play ot 
secretion and excretion. 

In the next namber this sabject will be oon- 
tinned. 
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Tobacco— Its Effects on the Human Constitution, Physical, Intellectual and 

Morali 
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ITS BFTCT8 05 THE 0E01M8 OF BFBCIAL 8BN8B. 

THAT tobacco injures the sense of smell, we 
presume no one, even of its votaries, will 
have the hardihood to deny. How can it be 
otherwise to the' snuff-taker, who is constantly 
filling his noHO with an acrid and irritating pow- 
der ? Or to the smoker, who inhales through 
his nostriU a smoke- laden atmosphere P Or to 
the chewer, who never escapes from the odor 
of the filthy weed P Wo all know what a dis- 
agreeable odor we perceive upon entering a 
drug-store. Yet, after we have been in for an * 
hour or two we do not notice it. The shop- 
keeper, who stays there all the time, does not 
peaoeive it. His sense of smell has become 
blunted. Druggists sometimes lose the sense 
of smell altogether. We have known instances 
•of the kind. The habitual user of tobacco car- 
ries about him all thctime the odor of a drug 
'of the worst kind, lives in it, breathes it ; yet 
he does not perceive it. Should it, then, be a 
matter of astonishment that his sense of smell 
should, after a time, become so obtuse as to 
render him woU-nigh incapable of smelling 
anything? That the use of tobacco impairs 
the sight and hearing, will not, perhaps, be so 
readily believed. Nevertheless, there are upon 
record well authenticated cases, not only of im- 
paired hearing, but of total deafness, produced 
by the use of snuff. Bo you ask how P The 
cavities of the mouth, nose and ears all com- 
municate with each other, as do these also with 
other cavities in the cranium, called tinuses, by 
means of internal passages, lined continuously 
with mucous membrane. Any substance, 
thex^aforo, which is introduced into the nose 
<an readily find its way into any of these other 
«avities — the passages of the internal ear, for 
instance — with which it is continuous. The 
late Rev. Dr. Cooper, of Boston, "by the con- 
stant use of snuff, brought on a disorder of the 



head which was thought to have ended his 
days. A post morttm examination disclosed a 
quantity of hard and impacted Scotch snuff 
lodged between the nose and the brain. Kow, 
in addition to the pathological effect which all 
narcotics have in blunting and deadening the 
special sensei, snuff, by getting into the p«v 
sages of the internal ear, may cause deafnees, 
by its mere mechanical effect in blocking them 
up. We dare to assert, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that every man and wo- 
man who uses snuff carries about with him or 
her, constantly, more or less of the deteataUs 
stuff lodged in some of the cavities of the skull ; 
and that a post mortem examination would re- 
veal the fact ! Do you wish to make a snuff- 
box of joxix frontal tinut f 

It is only of late years that the attention of 
medical men has been directed to the influence 
oftobaoco upon vision. That loss of sight is 
one of the symptoms of acute nicotinism, h^ 
long been known to the faculty ; but it is only 
within a recent period that the agency of chro- 
nic nicotinism in causing blindnes — at least 
that species of it called amaurosis^has become 
a well established fact. Amaurosis is a pa- 
ralysis of the optic nerve, and was formerly 
one of the most intractable maladies that phy- 
sicians were called upon to treat — in most caaee 
incurable. But since the causes which produce 
it have been better studied, greater success has 
been met with. Thus, Mackenzie, whose work 
on the eye is a standard authority, Hutchinson, 
and other oculists of eminence were led to no- 
tice that a great majority of those who came to 
them to be treated for amaurosis used tobacco 
in some form ; many of them to excess. Actinpr 
upon this hint, their amaurotic patients were 
advised to abandon the habit In the case of 
those who followed this advicd, the disease 
soon became amenable to remedies it had hith- 
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erto retifted. .In some insUcces liglit wa* 
restorad ift«r a (time, without any treatment 
whateTer; jott as many other diaeases get well 
of themselTea, when the cauees which produced 
them oeaae to operate. Ko fact in medical 
fcienoe ia now hotter eatahliahed than that Ibe. 
DM of tobacco if one of the moat efficient aa well 
u one of the moat frequent oauaea of amaoro* 
OS. In moat medical tezt-hooka of a late date 
thii ia cited aa one of the caoaea of thia diaeaae. 
And 10 prominent a cauae ia it allowed to he that 
the diaeaae itaelf ia aometimea characterised hy 
medical writera by the term Ulaeeo hHndm$9$, 

Bat ahott of producing total hlindneaai that 
the aaeof tobacco, at leaat tobacco-amoldng, 
caoaea weak eyea and impairment of the eight, 
the Qennana fumiah ua with the beat of proof. 
In Gennany nearly all the men amoke, and an aa- 
tosiihingly large number of them wear glaaaea. 
Dr.Aleott characteriaea them aa a tpictaeUd 
DitioiL Diaeaaea of the eye and defective ria* 
ion are anrpriaingly common. Ereiy town of 
my importance haa ita eye infirmary, with aur* 
gcona who practice thia apecialty. Heidel- 
herf, with a population of 16,000, haa one. 
Wiesbaden, with a population of 10,000, haa 
oDt, employing four aurgeona, and treating 
2^ patienta annually. While the eye clinic 
of the University of Vienna reccirea 3,000, and 
that of Prof. Yon Gzaefe, in Berlin, 6,000 an- 
Doally. 

1F7ICT8 OV TOBACOO 0:r THB 'pbhsoital ap- 

PBABAHCB. 

The eflbota of tobacco on the personal ap- 
peannee are often great and striking. It ia 
remarked that thoae who are employed in 
tobacco factories and in tobacco atorea have 
a jeUow, dried-up look ; a look which ia not 
symptomatic of any,^known diaeaae, but which 
is peculiar, characteriatic, and indeacribable. 
They carry with them the appearance of pre- 
matnie old age. Ita effecta on the uaera of the 
weed are, to a greater or leaa extent, the aame. 
We can almoat alwaya detect in the withered, 
blear-eyed old crone, the devotee of the pipe. 
Thoae who wish, therefore, to preserre a freah, 
roty complexion, a youthful appearance, and 
their good looka generally, had better avoid 
the aeductiona of the Indian weed. 

m KP7BCT8 ON TBB XIVD IND ISTBLLBCT^ 

It is an acknowledged principle in physiology 
that whatever enfeeblea the body must, in the 
and, in some degree, enfeeble the mind. Thia 
18 pre-eminently true of tobacco. That it 
cauaea loaa of memory, ia a fact long known to 
physicians. Such waa the opinion of Br. Cul- 



len, the celebrated phyaician and medical au- 
thor of Edinburgh. Such waa the opinion of 
Dr. Bnah, the father of American Medicine. 
Other men of note, too, beaidea phyaioiana have 
tf atifled to the aame fact The Abbe Hign^, 
in a letter of late date to the director of one of 
the great aemtnariea in Paria, condemning the 
uae of tobacco, makea mention of it. In this 
connection, M. Moigno, author of various 
mathematical treatiaea, givea hia 'own experi- 
ence. He waa an inveterate anuffer and amo- 
ker, fiom which he aaya he experienced a di- 
miniahed aenaibility of the nervoua ayatem and 
a rapid loaa of memory, not only of things 
which occurred some time previously, but of 
paaaing eventa. He had learned aeverallan- 
guagea by their roota, but waa often at a loaa 
for a word. Alarmed at thia condition of thinga, 
he roaolved to renounce the uae of anuff and 
cigara forever.] He aoon aifter recovered his 
memory completely, and also his nervous sen- 
sibility. M. Berillon found that of the pupils 
attending the Polytechnic, at Paria, 102 amoked, 
while 68 did not Aixanging the two categoriea 
in the order of merit, according to the reault of 
the examinationa, he found that the non. 
smokers held in every grade the higher rank, 
' and that smokers deteriorated from their en« 
tering to their leaving the school. Facts like 
these induced the Minister of Public Inatruo* 
tion, in 1861, to iaaue to the directora of col- 
legea and achoola throughout the French Em- 
pire, a circular forbidding tobacco to the 
atudenta. 

Ko doae obaerver can have failed to notice 
the effecta of tobacco in producing irritability 
of temper. A religioua journal of late date 
aaya: "One whom we had long known, 
eateemed, and admired for hia former piety 
and hia bright and ready conversational pow- 
era, ia now ao engroaaed with hia pipe ' that a 
simple queation has to be put to him the second 
time before hia attention can be gained ; and 
he ia ao irritable, ao abort, and ao indiOerent 
in hia replies, and ao intent on hia smoking, aa 
to put an end to aocial intercourse." 

Every one haa obaerved the moroseneaa of the 
habitual amoker, when deprived for a length of 
time of hia accuatomed indulgence. How quick 
to take offonae, how abort and crabbed, perhaps 
saroaatic, in hia replica. But let him for a few 
minutes get a pipe or a cigar between his teeth, 
aa the amoke curia in graoefal wreathe about 
hia head, hia face relaxea into a broad amile, 
and he beoomea at once aa bland and courteous 
aa a Cheaterfield. 
The irritability of temper and general peer- 
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lahxieM above noticed may be taid to be one of 
tbe earlier stag^ of .tbe tobacco dieeaae. With 
■ome persons it never goes any farther than 
tbiB, but with others it progressee into moodi- 
ncM and melancholy, sometimes into hypo- 
chondria ; while with not a few it never stopi 
short of insanity. That tobacco is one efficient 
cause of insanity, we hare the testimony of phy- 
sicians in charge of lunatic asylums. Dr. Wood- 
ward, of the Massachusetts Insane Hospital, 
and others have testified to this. That such is 
the case is perhaps more strikingly demon- 
strated in France than in any other country. 
From 1812 to 1832 the tobacco tax in France 
amounted to 28,000,000 of francs, and the lun- 
atic asylums contained 8,000 patients. Twenty- 
five years later the revenue from tobacco had 
reached 180,000,000 of francs, while there were 
44,000 paralytic^and lunatic patients in the hospi- 
tals ; showing that the increase of insanity had 
kept pace with the increase of the revenue from 
tobacco. These statistics were presented to the 
Academy of Science by H. Jolly, who in pre- 
senting them took occasion to say that, *' the 
immoderate use of tobacco, and more especially 
of the pipe, produced a weakness in the brain 
and in the spinal marrow, which .causes mad- 
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ness. 

Since we commenced the writing of this essay 
we read in The Bochester(K. V.^DemocratyCopied 
from The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, an account 
of a young man in Nashville, a tobacco-chewer, 
who being disappointed in an affair of the heart, 
endeavored to find consolation for his wounded 
feelings in chewing an increased amount of to- 
bacco. The result was, that in less than a fort- 
night he was sent to the insane asylum a raving 
maniac — another victim of the tobacco pUgue. 
He chewed ** not wisely, but too well.*' 

ITS BV7BCT8 OV THB MORAL 8BKSI. 

The legitimate effect of every kind of sensual 
indulgence is to stimulate the passions and to 
blunt the moral sense. The use of tobacco being a 
mere sensual gratifloation,has, then,this effect, as 
a matter of course, in common with every other 
method of sensual indulgence. We can treat 
this branch of the subject only thus generally, 
having no statistics to offer, other than to point 
to our prisons and penitentiaries, the inmates 
ef which will be found, in nine cases out of ten, 
to have been habitual users of tobacco previous 
to their incarceration. The same is the fact, 
too, with regard to swindlers, thierea and rep- 
robates of every kind, whether in or out of jail. 

The habit of using tobacco is likely to lead 
to other habits of dissipation. It is very likely 



to lead to the drinking of alcoholic liqaoit. 
We know there are many tempennoe mm 
among the votaries of the weed, but such is not 
the fact with regard to the m^iit}-. Althoagh 
it is not true that every man who ohewa to* 
In|cco or smokes cigars also drinks liquor, it it 
true that nearly every habitual drunkard omi 
the weed in some form. The chewing of to- 
bacco, and eapecially of smoking, awtkeni t 
thirst which plain cold water will not always 
allay ; and this because it is not thirst simply 
which is thus aroused, a normal demand of the 
economy for fluids, but it is an abnormal con- 
dition of the nervous system, which demindi 
something of a stimulating nature for its relief. 
Hence resort is had to spirituous liquors. 

The chaplain of the New York State PriMn 
at Auburn reports that out of 700 male priwD- 
ers at one time confined there, 600 were eon- 
victed of crimes committed while under tbe 
influence of intoxicating drink; and that of 
these 600 as many as 600, or five, out of six, 
had, by their own confession, the desire for 
strong drink awakened in them by the depress- 
ing effects upon their nervous systems of to- 
bacco. 

In places where ffpiritous liquors are eold. 
weulmost invariably find tobacco anddgan 
on sale, too, and receptacles for the filthy 
juices expectorated in every comer. Bam and 
tobacco are congeners ; they go together as 
naturally as roast beef and plum pudding. 

BPFBCT8 07 TOBACCO OK PO&TERITT. 

We have seen that the general eflbcts of to- 
bacco on the human constitution are to depiM 
the vital energies, and thus render its votsriei 
subject to various diseases. We have seen that it 
begets consumption, dyspepsia, neuralgiS} ^^ 
other maladies ; that it inj\^Tes the sight, smcU) 
and hearing; that it enfeebles the intellect, 
causing loss of memory, etc ; that it prodnoei 
irritability of temper, melancholy, and even 
madness ; and that it blunts the moral sense. 
What then must be its effect on the offspriogof 
those largely addicted to its use f 

No physiological law is now more generaliy 
recognised by men of science than that of the 
hereditary transmission of constitutional pe* 
culiarities and infirmities, physioali intellec* 
tual and moral, by patents to their ohildien. 
" visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon' the 
children unto the third and fourth generation.'' 
Holy Writ affirms it, all intelligent men assent 
to it, and all experience proves it. The man 
whose constitutional energies are in a depressed 
condition, who is suffering from any disease' 
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who ii iliori of meoMry, irritable in tamper, 
bjrpoohoodxieeel, or with eUuatod morel Mnfe, 
viU inoYitsblj txanimit to bis posterity the 
•me oonstitatioiuil defects possessed hj him- 
Kll Whet a feerfnl responsibility thus rests 
upon parents! If yon will not for your own 
fikd desist from a prectioe which is liable to 
Wits all these evils in its train, for tbe sake 
of your ehildren and your children's children, 
be pemaded to reform yonr habits ; and thns 
nfoae to eatail upon your posterity yonr own 
infinnities, whether of mind» body or soul. 

TOBACCO AS A MBDIOIVB. 

We think we have now shown to the satis- 
faction of every candid mind that tobacco is an 
article destroctiTe* to a greater or less extent, 
alike to the health* intellect and morals of all 
who lue it, and that its habitual use ought to 
be abandoned by every one. In fact, there are 
lev who hare not at all times been ready to 
admit this. There are some, . howcTer, who 
claim for it modioinal qualities. What are 
thejP 

Tobacco is described in the Bispensatories as 
being a cathartiOy an emetic, a narootic, a dale- 
gogae, etc etc. ;• aod has been said at one time 
or another to possess nearly erery other medi- 
cal property beside. Indeed, there is scarcely 
any human malady for which it has not at 
iome time or other been claimed as a remedy. 
Yet Dr. Wood speaks of its present standing 
•as medidoein the following terms: *'Its 
remedial employment -is less extenslTe than 
might be infenred from the variety of its pow- 
Mv." It seems then more recently to have lost 
cbanoter with the profession as a remedial 
Kgmt. In fact, death has so often resulted 
^rom iti use as a medicine, that it is now for 
the most pert abandoned as such. 

Tobsooo has sometimes been employed es^ 
^cnsUy ss an emetio, in the form of a oat^ 
P^m applied to the abdomen. It cannot be 
•Ministered intenially to either man or beast 
*ith laCety. We heard the other daj of a man 
who, having a sick dog, and wishing to give 
bim an emetic, took a cigar and soaked it in a 
gUaa of water, and gare the dog the infusion; 
but it killed him so quickly that he had not 
tine to vomit. 

It is claimed that tobacco is a sorereign rsm- 
«iy for the itch 1 This disetu^ is an irritation 
ptodsced by a microscopic insect^ which buries 
iMf in tbe skin. From the well known etfeots 
of tobacco in d&stroying animal and insect Uie, 
«« ire dispossd to admit that it might be of 
looie use here. Tobacco is always in place 



where there is anything to be killed. But yon 
moat look out yon do not kill jrour patient, too. 

It is elatmed that tobacoo is good to preserve 
the teeth, and that it cures toothaohe. How 
any one could Ua a moment entertain an idea 
so absurd as the fiirmer, we cannot imagine. 
Its effects on the teeth are directly the opposite. 
The late Dr. John Burdell, dentist, of New York, 
says that tobacco causes the gums to recede 
from the teeth, thus loosening them and rend- 
ering them liable to drop out Br. Bush men* 
tions the case of a man in Philadelphia who 
lost all his teeth by smoking.. And there are 
well known instances of the teeth being worn 
down to a level with the genu simply by the 
mechanical effect of chewing a quid of tobacco 
between them-* aided, as it no doubt is, by the 
chemical action of the tobacco juice upon them. 
Tobacco is certainly the wery last thing in the 
world that we should erer think of using as a 
dentrifioe. It may ailbrd temporary relief in 
cases of toothache where the nerre is exposed ; 
but only in those nnacoustomed to Its use. But 
this it does either by deadening the nervous 
sensibility of the part to which it is applied, or 
by causing a reTulsion of tbe nervous system, 
making the subfeot deathly sick.' We should 
think the remedy was worse than the disease. 

No, not even as a medicine do we need to- 
bacco. We do not think the annals of medi- 
cine can furnish a single instance wherein it 
has sawed life, or wherein, if benefit has been 
derived from Its employment, the same results 
could not hawe been more safely obtained from 
the use of some other remedy. Whether as a 
medicinal drug or an article of daily use, its 
tendency and its inftuenoe are eyil, only cyII, 
and thst continually. Its ill-adTised employ- 
ment as a remedial agent, per adTice of thought^ 
less physicians, has often led to the formation 
of habits which last for life. It had, therefore, 
better be abandoned altogether. 

Of what use, then, is tobacco ? That is a 
question which is more easily asked than ans- 
wered. Qod, who bringeth good out of evil, 
who maketh even the wrath of man to praise 
him, may yet in his aU-wise providence, and in 
his own good time, discover to man the proper 
and legitimate use of tobacco, for he has cre- 
ated nothing in rain ; but when he does so dis- 
cover it, it will be found to be, we ^venture to 
affirm, neither by chewing it, nor by smoking 
it, nor by snuffing it, nor yet by snnff-dipping, 
nor still as a medicine, nor in any other way 
in which human beings can nse it to their hurt, 
or to shorten their days. Nor will it then be 
found necessary to employ so much land, labor 
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and capital in its onltiration in order to f omiBh 
a BnffioienojT for those pnrpoiea, whatever they 
may he; hut the spontAneoas prodnctaon of 
Mother Earth will douhtlen he foond to he all 



■uffioient for those ends. Until that period ar- 
riTet let ns possess onr sonls in patienoe. 

{To be eontinuid.) 
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Ornament and Dressi 
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HAYING scanned somewhat the dress of 
oar young gent, let ns look at the dress 
of oar young miss. If in summer there he a 
picnic to the couotry, she appears in mnslins 
and tissues, in ruffles, in sashes and bows, in 
thin slippers, or in equally thin shoes, encasing 
the ankle with severity. She must not run in 
the sun for fear of tan or freckles, she dare 
not climh because she is clad in gossimer and 
because she is told that it is very nuladylike. 
There is no freedom of movement, because, the 
waist is fettered, and the arms are bound down 
by seams that reach below the shoulder joints ; 
and hence the day that has been one of rollick 
for the boys has been one of restraint and thought 
for the girls, that they do not ruin their freshly 
made bows, their new and ruffled clothes. If 
in winter, you see her again with shoes like 
paper, compared to those solid ones worn by 
her brother ; those slender ankles aod legs al: 
most to the knees are coveted, perhaps, with only 
thin stockings ; and, instead of flannel for un- 
dergarments, cotton. If it rains, the skirts 
and stockings are wet ; and, as a result, the 
.exposure that hours of sitting in that condition 
involves. Our young man unites with mental 
discipline, physical development; if he neglects 
the latter, as is too frequently the case, he grad- 
uates with honors but to die in a few short 
months or years from an over-taxing of the 
vilal energies. Nearly every institution for 
men has itsgymnaslic department, its boat and 
foot-ball clubs ; and did you ever hear of any 
o£ them being obliged to change their clothes, 
so that they could use their limbs in these vb- 
riotts exercises. Very few of these institutions 
^f learning duhbed female^ make any thorough 
provision lor the muscular training of women . 
I learned at the QirVs High School, in Boston, 
that gymnastic exercises, once in vogue, had 
been abandoned, because it was impossible to 
have them carried on with any benefit to the 



girls, with waists compressed and arms piniosed. 
At Yassar College the external bandages axe re- 
moved, and the muscles of the students are given 
partial freedom in the movements granted 
them, one brief honr daily. A large school 
that I visitod in North Germany, in separate 
departments but under one roof, were boys and 
girls. I was invited into a large, open yard to 
see the boys go through with their splendid 
gymnastic exercises; being so mnch pleased 
with the skill they exhibited, I asked the privi- 
lege of being present during the exercise of the 
girls, when I was told that that was not a part 
of their education. Not being willing to drop 
the subject without a reason being assigned lor 
the neglect, I said, " Why do you oonaider tb« 
exercise necessary for the l^oys, for without 
that they have mnch more of out of door exer- 
cise than the girls f* **Yes," was the reply, 
"that is true, but we must make the mea 
strong, and leave the women to be fair ;" asd 
I went into their department to see what was 
being done to render them fair. They were 
all sitting on high benches, the toes of the ma- 
jority could not touch bottom, bent over their 
work, the stitohing of fine linen, and eonnting 
with each stitoh the number of threads taken 
up— and that was a German pedagogue's idea 
of making fair women. They were given, t« 
be sure, as in ojajlnuhinp o^ fashionable board- 
ing schools, a daily turn in the open air, mar- 
shaled in squads, headed and followed by a 
teachw, with no joyous running and leaping, 
and with no aim but the duty of so much time 
consumed in stopping. When our young Miss 
has finished her education, at sixteen or eight- 
een years of age, perhaps, just when the young 
man enters upon mental discipline, you will find 
her ofton with only a smattering of French, 
wherein she finds no pleasure, as she cannot 
appreciate that which is worthy to know in 
French literature, neither profit by it; for if 
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ibamakMft Toyage to the Old World the miglit 
ittrre bafofB the co^ commasid a moftl in that 
toogao. In mnaio aha can thrnmb the latest 
walti or polka, at a 1:40 speed, bnt knows 
nAtbing of the soul to be loond in Beethoven's, 
Monrf • and Sohnbert's ansic. If she has 
gone 80 far in botany as to know what oonsti- 
totes the sepals, petal* and stamens of flowers, 
ahe hss not become interested snIBoiently in their 
fimilj relatione to find a joy in rambling in 
the iHld woodtf to seek the first bnds and bloa* 
tma of spring — to know their names and nses 
Bi well fts their beanties. The heaTenly can- 
opy that sparkles over her head at night she 
iMka upon as a conyenience, since its myriad 
rtut add romance to her evening rambles ; bat 
then is no comprehension of the larger and 
laner lights, and of their relations to our man- 
dane sphere. And so of her knowledge of phi- 
losophy, of chemistry, and of physiology, which 
being thoronghly studied are of practical use 
in crery branch of the household economy, and 
unfold daily interests as flar-reaohing as crea- 
tion itself. That so-called education being 
eoded, she is now launched upon the world — 
fair, and oh, how frail ! She is, perchance, sent 
to the great Capital for a winter round of 
irtieties. The opening ball of the season is 
^▼0D. She may have been dressed warmly in 
flannels ; they are laid aside ; the shoulders — 
sod we wEl not add how much more of the 
bodj-^are bared ; she dances and whirls in her 
txiiling robe of muslin, tulle, or silk, becomes 
betted, goes into a draft; in repose takes a 
wrere cold, hacks, coughs, grows pale and ap- 
petitelesr ; but still balls, operas and theaters 
call her out night after night in this same un- 
dressed state, it may be. Spring comes; she 
rotnms to her home an invalid for life ; or the 
•oene is a hasty one ; she dii« of quick consump- 
tion. The grief-stricken mother exclaims, " Oh, 
that my daughter had been endowed with the 
health and the endurance of my sons. The min- 
ister brings her the balm of consolation by say- 
ing, '* Death loves a shining mark/' The doc- 
tor says it must needs have been ; she was frail, 
Jon know, as women are. 

While in the hospitals of Vienna and North 
Qennany great opportunities were given me of 
witnessing the jxttt morUnu of women ; not only 
those who die in the hospital, but many in pri- 
vate life are brought here for examination ; and 
I hare had the occasion to study closely the ill 
effects of dress upon all classes of women. And 
my deep feeling upon the subject cannot le 
called a hobbied seal ; it is founded upon the 
oheeration of many hundred women, and I can 



salsly say that not one out of fifty had a natural 
development of the thorax, and the abdominal 
organs in their proper position. I expect in 
every new anatomy that appears, that some one 
equally wise with him who has given it as a 
physiological law that women breathe differ- 
ently from men, will say that the ribs of wo- 
men naturally curve in more than those of 
men, and that their livers are unlike, that the 
right lobe of that of women extends far below 
the ribs, and is usually cut in two, as has been 
the case of many I have seen. The humorous 
old professor, who made the poH mortem exam- 
ination, always had a joke accompanying the 
twinkle of his eye, and a standing one ured to 
be, " here is another weak sister, a victim to 
vanity." I have seen ribs over-lapped, as one 
can twist the fingers one upon the other. I 
have seen them doubled under, perforating the 
liver, find other internal organs atrophied and 
distorted by pressure; and this not always 
among women of fashion, but among the work- 
ing classes. Laboring women in Austria work 
out of doors, employed in the various ways that 
men are, doing the same amount of work with 
a fourth less pay. The winter that I was in 
Vienna the thin brick walls of a block of 
houses fell, killing and mangling fifteen wo- 
men who were employed in their construction. 
They were mostly thick* waisted peasants, 
whose sides had never been screwed into cor- 
sets, and yet none preeented a normal condi- 
tion ; the heavy skirts worn from childhood, 
tightly tied about the waist, had displaced the 
internal organs, and b^ pressure changed the 
texture of the tissues. The laying aside of that 
inquisitorial instrument, the corset, is not all 
that must be done to render woman's garb less 
injurious. When I am told by women, as is 
fluently the case, that they cannot live with- 
out this pressure upon them, the acknowledg- 
ment bears upon its face an abnormal «tate of 
the body, for when our own bones and mus- 
cles refuse to support us, it shows plainly that 
violated nature cannot longer perform the func- 
tions belonging to her. 

Knowing that that most sensitive nerve 
ganglion, the solar plexus, lies at the pit of the 
stomach, If thero is the least reflection given 
to the subject, one can but see how injurious 
those steel and bones must be, pfressed upon 
that tender spot, which adapt themselves to 
the form of the body, and must be felt, whether 
the corset strings be loosely or snugly drawn. 
Continually pressed upon,the abdominal muscles 
lose their tone and almost their existence, and a 
train of evils follow that I cannot here enamer- 
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ate, bat whiob erery phjrBioiaD knowa brings 
bim the largest sbare of bis patients. 

It pains me to say it, but perbaps we may 
be benefited by seeing ottrseWes as otbws see 
ns, the opinions tbat Ameiioan girls in Europe 
have won are anything bnt creditable and de- 
sirable. 

While visiting a school near Frankfort*on- 
Maine. I asked if there were American pupils, 
and the preceptor replied, "No, we do not 
take them, they dress so extravagantly, they 
think and talk so much of their dothes, that 
they disturb the quiet, simple ways of our Qer* 
man girls ; and we find their influence does us 
more hurt than their money does us good. In 
Dresden I knew an American lady who eonld 
not find a private school whero they would 
take her daughter, for similar reasons. "Who 
could have imagined for a moment that when 
the bondage of trailing street dresses was once 
removed, and short ones sanctioned, that you 
could ever find human beings in the shape of wo- 
men yielding homage again to that most filthy 
and abominable of all fashions ? But you 800, 
even now, on the ruins of burned cities, trailed 
ofierings of silks and Thibets. 

So long as women were kept in idleness, or 
allowed to do only such work as confined them 
within doors, tbere was less need of practical- 
ity in dress. Now that sbe competes with men 
in most of the activities of life, shall the style 
of dress not be changed to meet this new dis- 
pensation f Or shall we still see her in this 
bondage of attire, that enslaves her at every 
step ? Ton will find weeks of labor spent, with 
each change of season, in making or remodel- 
ing clothes that do not stand guaged by the 
latest ukase of fashion. Ton are invited to an 
evening entertainment in Germany, at the house 
of a professor, perhaps, where you meet with 
persons the most intellectual and caltivated^ 
persons whose names are known and honored 
in all lands ; the hostess appears in a quaint 
dress of drab silk, that served as her wedding 
one fourteen years before ; the bodice is long, 
the sleeves are mutton-legg^ ; but dear Mrs. 
Ghmndy's presence is not felt ; no one seems to 
scan her from head to foot and exclaim, " how 
horridly she is dressed, how dowdy she looks !" 
Six months' time, at least, would have been ex- 
pended upon that dress had it kept pace all of 
those years with the ever recurring changes of 
fashion ; and in that time, with the cares of a 
family — and they are not few that devolve 
upon the wife of a scantily paid German pro- 
fessor — she has learned, with her ohildron, to 
speak English so well as to be able to entertain 



those of her guests speaking only that Urn- 
gnage. You will find, as a rule, in aU Isadi, 
tbat the most oultiyated and bsst bred people 
are the moat simply and unpretendingly dresMd. 
Yon find in Europe women dressed suited 
to their occupation ; the French shop girl io s 
neatly, plainly made black alpaca. The home- 
spun and woven woolen gown of the Qermin 
servant girl meets her necessities for yetn. 
The dress of the English and Iritth serving girk 
is made of seme substantial material. Bat let 
them emigrate to America, and what do yon 
seeP^-lhts epidemic rage for dress sttadring 
them immediately. As soon as Bridget hai 
gathered together a few spare dollars, she tskea 
her mistress for a prototype, and goes foitb, 
prayer book in hand, to St. Xavier^s as gor 
geously arrayed as the mistreaa to 8t Psal'a 

There is another thought to which tiiifl over 
weening Icve and desire for gaudy decking and 
external show in dress leads, and one that oTcry 
true-minded woman should ponder well in her 
heart ; and that is the snare to evil doing, and 
the broad road that leads to moral degradation, 
into which young girls enter who are thrown 
upon the world unprotected by the love of 
friends, and that safety which home inflnenees 
secure. They are led to believe, judging bm 
what they see about them, that they will be 
measured and admired in proportion as they 
approach, in dress, those whom they seek to 
imitate. If the vail could be lifted, and the 
blightening temptations brought to view that 
first led to sin, I believe *fully, that preponder- 
ance would lie in dress and gewgaws. Are wo 
not commanded, ^'bear ye one anothers' bur- 
dens ;" and where we feel and know that the 
tempter is strongest, should we not seekihy 
example at least, to strengthen the weak. Noth- 
ing depresses one's hopes and enoonragei ont) i 
fears more than to see women, who are candi- 
dates for useful occupations, dressed like that 
class who, like the lilies of the field, toil not, 
neither do they spin. How gorgeously arrayed 
they are, even in the early morning, in l?Mt 
places, with rings wearing to the flesh, with 
bracelets so massive that they are shackles, with 
balls and chains about the neck large enoogh, 
if about the ankles, to fetter them ; the hair so 
friased that an African might even envy them 
their kinks. Saturated in perfumery as oCfeoa- 
ive to olfactories accustomed to pure air at the 
most repulsive of disinfectants. Seen upon Uie 
street in a European city, a woman dressed in s 
glare of brilliant colors, the Jewels hung outside 
of her external garments, there would be hot 
one opinion as to her plaoe in the social si^le. 
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I nan«nber wUkiag «p BroftdwAjroood with 
A neantly amTed foreign friend, aad he Mid : 
"Howiiiithftt theie Udiea are ftll going to 
the opeim lo early f He had baaed hie opin* 
ion of their deaiinatioa by their dreoi. 



In my opinion, the first and moit important 
itep toward rendering women competent to 
oompeto with men in all the raried fields of 
aetiyity, lies in a fitness of dress in which to 
petfonn the duties assigned her. 
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LESSON XVI. 



Uroslly teachers begin their lessons on physi- 
ology by telling their pupils all about the bones 
fint, and then they describe the muscles immedi- 
ately afterward ; but you see I quite alter this or- 
der of things, for this is the sixteenth lesson and 
I liATe said nothing about these organs yet. 
Sappoae we talk about them to-day. Now I 
tbink a good way when talking about any sub- 
ject is, first to find out the meaning of the word 
or irords of which we are to speak, lo let us find 
oat what the word muscle means. If you 
verelotum in a medical dictionary to this 
word you would find that it was made from a 
0?eek word tnu§, which means a rat, because 
the ancients often gave names to things from 
tlieir appearances rather' than their uses, and 
they thought that a mu&cle when uncovered 
looked like a flayed or skinned rat. Others 
think, howcTer, that the word came firom an* 
other Qreek word which means ** to move,** 
Which is correct is uncertain, but it is to be 
hoped the latter is. It would be very distress- 
iiig to some nervous people to think that there 
vere aeveral hundred rats in their bodies. It 
i* bad enough for them to take refnge in our 
cellare and muss over the cheese, apples and 
potatoes, and make us all sorts of trouble, with- 
out their getting into our bodies, even in name. 

The use of the muscles, you must know, is 
to move the body, or parts of it ; or to balance 
it, and to perform an endless variety oE grace- 
ful and complicated movements. There are 
nearly 400 of them altogether in even the 
sm&Uest babe, and no more in the largest giant 

You have just as many as your father has, 
but they are not so large or powerful. If you 
had no mnsoles yon could not move yourself 
from one place to another ; but«)'oa would be 



like a tree or stick, and have to stay in one 
place all the while, unless you were moved by 
some outside force. Now if you wish to go out 
or in, if you wish to play or work, to throw or 
bat a baU, to eat or drink, to even read or 
write, you must use certain muscles of the body. 
Straighten out your right arm at full length. 
(Soil up the sleeve first, so it will be bare). 
Place the left hand above the elbow on the 
front side, about half way to the shoulder, and 
press with the fingers rather firmly, while jou 
bend the arm by bringing the right hand up 
nearly to the shoulder. If you are watchful 
you will feel something swelling gradually. 
What can it be ? Only the belly of a large 
muscle. Notice how it acts as you bend the 
arm, especially if there be a heavy weight in 
the hand. On the back side are other muscles 
that straighten the arm again. If it were not 
for these, when once bent it would always re- 
main so. For each muscle that bends a limb 
there are others that straighten it ; a very im- 
portant matter, is it not ? The muscles have 
their attachment to the bones at each end— that 
is they grow onto them ; but no single muscle 
has both ends attached to the same bone. 

The ends of the muscles are sometimes called 
cords. These are very dense and tough. * You 
can see the cords through the skin on the wrist 
and back of the hand, and also on the ankles 
and feet. These cords are white. The middle 
of the muscle is fleshy and red, and much 
larger than the ends. The only muscle in the 
body exposed to sight is the tongue. This is 
attached at only one end, the other being left 
free to move about. It is of great use in eat- 
ing and speaking. The heart is also a hollow 
muscle, used to pump the blood to all parts of 
the body. The large muscle on the arm which 
yon just felt, is called the bicepi. The upper 
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ead is fastened onto the shonlder-blade bone by 
two cords instead of one. There is a rery large 
mnscle on each side of the chest, corering orer 
parts of several ribs aod attached to the bone 
of the upper part of the arm, called pfetaraUi 
mffjor. It is nsed to carry the arm forward. 
Fnt your right arm out straight from the 
shoulder as far as you can. Now place the left 
hand itf front of the right shoulder, while 
yon carry the right arm forward rather 
quickly, and you will feel this muscle con- 
tract There is a large muscle on the palm of 
the hand—on the thumb side — ^whioh draws the 
thumb in towards the little finger, which you 
can all feel of and study its action. When 
you draw the thumb down against the little 
finger see how it swells in the center and hard- 
ens ; but how soft it is when not in use. Now 
when the thumb is drawn down tight against 
the little finger look on the opposite (back) 
side of the thumb, and then draw it back Just 
as far as you can. There, do you see the two 
oords contract ? How they form a ridge back 
of the thumb, running clear to the elbow. 
Each finger has a muscle or cord to draw the 
fingers in and out, which you can study also, 
while the thumb has two. I might go on aod 
show you other prominent muscles of the body, 
and tell yon their use; but it would make our 
lesson too long. The subject is a very fascin- 
ating one, and some day you must all master it 
in all its details. 

The muscles are a little like the stays to the 
mast of a ship. They hold the body upright 
as well as move it about. You could neither 
stand nor walk but for your muscles. If you 
were hit on the head and knocked senseless 
you would at once fall to the ground as limp 
as a wet rag. When a man or woman faints 
away, or has apoplexy, the muscles fail to act, 
and the result is the body falls. The muscles 
of babies are small and weak, and uneducated 
so they cannot stand or walk ; but by and by 
they grow large, and then the little ones can 
use them to creep, and after a while walk and 
run about. 80 when one gom to sleep his 
muscles are perfectly inactive, except the heart 
and some of the muscles that help us breathe. 
Did you ever go to sleep in your chair P Well, 
when nearly asleep your head nods down and, 
perhaps, wakes you. The muscles don't hold 
the head up then. One cannot sleep well in 
this way. Different people have Jbheir muscles 
developed differently ; some are clumsy, slow 
and awkward, others quick, and move beauti- 
fully. Some have powerful muscles, others 
weak ones. Many animals have their muscles 



very wonderfully developed, and they an 
quick, graceful and ag^le ; as, for instance, kit- 
tens, young lions and tigers, deer and the ga* 
Belle. Some horses are similarly developed, 
as the fieet xmoe-horae ; while some ars deTel- 
oped for strength, as the dray-horse, and hare 
muscles of wonderful size. I have seen tn 
English dray-horse weighing 2,400 pounds, and 
his legs above the feet were three or four timet 
aS large as those of the race-horse. 

What makes the muscles act as they do— 
shortening and lengthening and thus moTing 
the body ? This is a hard question. There ie 
a current of blood carried to all the mosclet, and 
this nourishes them and makes them capable 
of contraction, while the nerves going to them 
stimulate them. Without blood and nerre 
power they would not do much 

Take care of the musoU« by giving them 
regular exeroise every day. This will make 
them plump and healthy. 

Don't strain them too hard, or too long at a 
time. Don't make them untdeady by drinking 
or smoking. Don't make them weak hy las- 
ness and inaction, or silting too long at your lee- 
sons. Use them properly in a great varietj of 
ways. No part of the body yields in yoath so 
easily to education as the muscles; They lean 
to dance, play various games, play the piaoo, 
gymnastics, and almost all kinds of miucalar 
motion in a short time. But when old they be* 
come sti£^ and then their education is alow and 
painful. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What did the word for ZDosde mean ia the Ondc 
laDgoage! 

2. Why allayed nttT 

8. What if the QM of the muaclesT 

4. How many are there in the body T 

5. Are there more in a a man than a babe! 

6. What wonld happen if yon had no maadei T 

7. Can you find that moacle on the ann that bends 

itinT 

8. What straightens it out again T 
0. Where are masdes atMched T 

10. What are the oords t 

11. Can you find the large muscle on the palm of tbe 
hand that moves the thumb in toward the little finger! 

12. Whera are those that pnll it back ? 
IS. What are muscles likeT 

14. Conld you stand up without tbem 1 

15. Are the muscles all alike in all people ! 
: 16. What about kittens, lions and tigers ! 

17. What about the mnscles of the race and disj- 
horset 

18. What makes the musdes act T 

19. What about their care 1 



^•^ 



Thb dearest ohject to a married man shonld 
he his wife, ^ut it is not unfrequenUy her 
clothes. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

I. Bo TO a recommend apples aa a portion 
of the regular diet? , 

AwfWBR.— Yesy quite aa much aa potatoes. 
The Builder Bays : ** Many persons do not value 
apples suiBciently as an important article of diet 
Besides ooutaining^ a large amount of sugar, 
mncilage, and other nutritive matter, this fruit 
contsbiB vegetable acids, aromatic qualities, 
etc., which act powerfully in the capacity of 
refrigerants, tonics and antiseptics, and when 
freely ased at the season of mellow ripeness 
prevent debility, indigestion, and avert, with- 
out donbt, many of the ' ills which desh is heir 
to.' The operators of Cornwall, England, con- 
n<ier ripe apples nearly as nourishing as bread, 
Md far more so than potatoes. In 1810, which 
vu a year of much scarcity, apples, instead of 
Mng converted into cider, were sold to the 
poor; and the laborers asserted that they could 
'stand their work ' on baked J apples without 
lont; whereas a potato diet required either 
meat or some other substantial nutriment. The 
French and Germans use apples extensively, as 
do the inhabitants of all European nations. The 
laborers depend upon tbem as an article of food, 
ttd frequently make a dinner of sliced apples 
wd bread. There is no fruit cooked in as 
Biany different ways in our country, nor is there 
toy fruit whose value, as an article of nutri- 
ment, is so great. 

''An old gentleman recently stated to us that 
eTery fall he used to have a severe sickness, 
bat since he bought, during the season, a bar- 
rel of good apples, for himself alone, and ate 
tbe whole barrel in two or three months, he 
b»d every year saved himself from this sick- 
*>«fl, without .wanting a doctor." 

8KAT1HO VS. WALKIHO. 

ir. Please decide for us which is the health- 
iest exercise, skating or walking. 

Ass,— -Used judiciously, both are good. 
'^ich is best mnAi be decided by circum- , 
rtwoea. Skating is very invigorating to vig- 
orous people, but walking can be indulged in 
byalL 

BABTK CL0BBT8. 

III. Do you recommend the use of the earth 
cloeet in place of the common privy, in the 
countiyp 



Avs.— It ahonld be introduced everywhere. 
The ordinary liana house privies are very dan- 
gerous. The Builder teys : •* It is now nearly 
four years sinoo the dry earth system of sew. 
age— the invention of the Rev. Henry Monle, 
of Fordington, England— was introduced into 
this country, nnder the auspices of the Earth 
Closet Company of Hartford. 
" During the whole of this time the system has 
steadily and surely won its way to the favor 
of the people. All queation as to its entire effi- 
cacy has long smoe ceased, and the only i«. 
maining obstacles to iU universal adoption are 
the fancied one of the difficulty of providing 
earth, and the very serious one of the indiifer- 
ence of common people to the dangers and the 
annoyances of the common privy, which still 
stands as an emblem of our inherent barbarism. 

" We have said that the question of earth 
■npply is a fancied obstacle only, and the expe- 
rience of all who have used the earth oloset will 
fully sustain our opinion. The quantity of 
of earth required for a year's supply is trifling, 
and even this may be replaced, in whole or in 
part, by the coal ashes which constitute an al- 
most universal annoyance in the household. 
Compared with the mere kbor of going to a 
privy at a distance from the house, the labor of 
providing earth is nothing ; and the fact that 
the product of the closet constitutes; the beet, 
the most powerful and the most cleanly of all 
.manures, will, wherever the value of manure is 
at all appreciated, more than compensate for 
the litUe trouble that is required. The writer 
has now used the Moule system for over three 
years, and with four closets in constant use- 
three in the home and one in an adjacent street 
—he has never the least occasion for the prepa- 
ration of earth. The ashes of the house fires 
furnish, withottt cost, all the material required 
for perfect disinfection. 

•* The popular indifference to cleanliness and 
deceney is a more serious obstacle to the rapid 
adoption of the earth oloset among the masses ; 
but a powerful agent for overcoming this is now 
active in the frequent outbreak of typhoid and 
scarlet fevers, and other diseases whose fatality . 
is in aknost exact proportion to the neglect 
of proper sanitary measuren. The most noted 
case of thi^ sort that has arisen is to be found 
in the recent illness of the Prince of Wales 
who barely escaped death from typhoid fever-^ 
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a disease which caused the death of a Crieod 
and of his valet, who were poisoned at the 
same time and from the same soaroe. The oora- 
mon privy, which is the curse of oar country 
and village life, acts in a different manner, hut 
no leas fatally, hy reason of its poisoning the 
water of wells. This sabject oan not he fairly 
disenssed within the limits of this article, but 
it Is a well authenticated fact, that nine-tenths 
of the typhoid fever and a large proportion of 
many of our other fatal diseases, are directly 
caused or are greatly increased in violence, by 
the criminal neglect to take proper care that 
human excrement be not allowed to endanger 
human life. 

'< The water closet, which although so danger- 
ous to health and so wasteful of manure, has 
achieved an almost universal popularity, from 
the decency, comfort and convenience it secures, 
must give way to the earth closet; which, with 
all its advantages, has none of its objections. 

''As to that ' relic of barbarism ' which dis- 
figures our country homes with its suggestive 
architecture, and whose stifling summer stench 
and chilling winter draughts make us daily 
ashamed of our human needs, it is doomed to 
disappear.as fast as the people shall reach a 
point of refinement equal to that of the cats 
and dogs." 

T&BATHBHT OF SCALDS AVD BUBK8. 

IV. How shall we manage a soald or a bum P 
AsB.— A simple bum, which does not form 

a blister, may be treated by a cold wet bandage, 
or a scraped potato poultice. Change often. 
After the pain abates, apply cotton wool to keep 
the part warm. Before doing this, apply soap 
lather, from shavings soap, and allow it to dry 
on. Or the parts may be painted over with 
several coats of liquid collodion, with a camel's 
hair brush. If the bum is more extensive, 
dredge it with very fine dry clay and wrap in 
a bandage of dry cotton. It is important to 
protect such bums from the air immediately. 
The dry earth helps to form a scab, which 
protects the fiesh and allows healthy granula- 
tions to go on. It also absorbs any foul odors 
and prevents bad smells. If a large blister is 
formed, puncture it and apply a mixture of 
two parts of collodion and one of castor oil 
over this ; dredge thickly with dry earth, or 
flour, and cover with carded wool. Bo not 
change the dressings, after once properly ap- 
plied, for several days. 

▲ JOUBBBT OK rOOT. 

V. I expect to make a long journey on 



foot this year, and ask you for some hints aWt 
walking shoes, etc. f 

Ak8. — We cannot answer you better tban 
in the words of a man who recently waUred 
from San Francisco to Portland, over 1,600 
miles. He says : " Before starting I was ittoogly 
urged to wear shoes — ' English walking sboei' 
—and my own prejudices were in their favor, 
bfit careful deliberation told me of the feaiisi 
dust to he encountered, following, as we would 
have to, most of the way, a thoroughly trav- 
eled road that had not seen rain for monthi, 
and also of the nece&sity of having to ta^e 
boots or shoes off many times each day to batha 
the feet This decided me in favor of high top 
boots, the wisdom of whicK I had no occaium 
afterward to doubt. The pants were alio 
protected from, the dust. by being worn imide 
of them. The feet oan be saved mack irrita- 
tion and many blisters by the use of inaolefr- 
boots or shoes having been made large enoogh 
to admit them. The greater friction between 
an easy fitting boot and the foot is at the fon 
part of the front foot. Every time the heel raim 
the relative position of the foot and the lole of 
the boot must change, causing great fiictioo, 
as the entire weight uf the body is upoo Qa 
foot at the time of change between foot sod 
boot An insole, if a trifle shorter thaa ibe 
boot, will take much of this friction from the 
foot, as it must then take place, to a great a* 
tent, between the insole and the sole of the boot 
A second insole will relieve the foot still more. 
They will also famish the additional adran- 
tage of relieving the feet when much swollen 
by taking them out. No matter how toogfa- 
ened the feot become, they will blister veiy 
readily if rapid walking is persisted in, say for 
three or four hours, while at a pace that is not 
unduly exhausting to the system they will sot 
feel the slightest discomfort 

" We practiced bathing the feet, hands and 
heads very often, say from three to six times 
a day, when water was found, and [when ve 
were tired and exhausted it would have a rery 
exhilarating efleot. 

"Rapid walking, * spurts,' at the rate of fonr 
miles an hour, of two or three hours dorstion, 
*or long marches — say twelve miles or more— 
without a halt, is very exhausting. If i&' 
dulged in in the early part of the day, it will 
incapacitate one for the balance of the day, or 
if at the close of the day, its effects will be felt 
the following day. The same will apply to 
ascending high hills or mountains. Movements 
in such instances should be sufficiently mode^ 
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ata to If Old getti&ic into a ' pnd,' or penpira* | 
tioD, more than when moderately walking on a 

leTeL 

*' The Ghrabam oraoleen, upon which we princi- 
pally existedi were baked hard and dry like 
ira biseait, and we found it neoenary to moisten 
and aoften fbem before eating; and we resorted 
to the use of boiling hot water, breaking the 
cnckers into it, and allowing thehi to absorb 
all the water they woald, Tho hot water 
wemed bo grateM to ns that we soon fell into 
the way of taking it freely, and were often as- 
tonished it the quantity we consumed. Its nse 
did away with mnch of oor thirst while walk- 
iog, and was beneficent in all of its eflbots. I 
Tentim the assertion that there is a rirtae in 
the Qse of hot water, where great exertion is to 
he endured, that is not generally understood. 
By hot water, I mean water that has been 
made to boil, and then taken as hot as it can 
he home. Tepid water is unpalatable. 

''In oar preparations it was proposed that w0 
eatry son umbrellas. I did not second the 
propoaition, bdiBTing their use would not com- 
pouate for the trouble of carr3'ing them. I 
pddcd, however, and subsequent experience 
eooTinced me of their great ralae to us. Our 
estimate was tliat we could perform one-fourth 
more with than without them, wheneyer the 
temperature was above 90^." 

BAXUrO APPLXS. 

VI. What is the best way to bake an apple F 
An8.~F. G. says, and we believe him, that 
to bake an apple perfectly can only be done by 
giTing it time, keeping it under heat^steady 
it that— for from four to six hoars, depending 
Bpon the aise and quality of the fruit It re- 
soiree this length of time to reduce it to a fine 
pulp, and destroy all rawness. The flavor is 
changed and improved, making— if Spitsen- 
^ug or some other good fruit— one of the 
choiceet and daintiest of dishes. The point in 
Wng is to give all the heat that can be borne 
without bursting the skin, thus retaining the 
noiatare. 

TSOUBLB WITH DBKSSXAKSXS. 

Vn, A lady correspondent complains that 
>he would gladly we«r her dress loose about the 
wtift, bat her dressmaker interferes and makes 
it from two to three inches too smaU. She 
wka," What can I dor 

Af8.— -We once had a friend who had great 
trouble io getting his shoes made to suit him. 
Finally he threatened to stand over his shoema- 
<w with a shot gun in hand and shoot him if he 



disobeyed orders. We do not advise such meas- 
ures, but those of another friend might be 
adopted, to refuse to pay for work that was 
not according to orders. 

There are dressmakers who have a genius for 
clothing the person gracefully and artistically, 
without in the least interfering with its fk«e- 
dom ; but these are few and far between. For 
the others, it behooves every woman to main- 
tain her ground with them, and in ^very in- 
stance to give her influence in favor of the 
natural waist. 

We look forward to the day when physical 
perfection shall be as seduously cultivated and 
as highly valued in this country as it was in 
ancient Greece. It will come slowly, as the 
result of woman's industrial and 'political en* 
franchisement when enjoying the sweets of 
freedom and equality, she will put Car behind 
her every sign of her previous childishness and 
irresponsibility. 

LICB. 

YIII. Bow can lice be got rid of? 

Aks.— "To kill lice," says The Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, " use a simple decoction of 
staves-acre {IMpkinium gtepkia^ria), or with a 
lotion made with the bruised seeds in yinegar, or 
with the tincture, or by rubbining a salve 
made with the seeds and four times their 
weight of lard very carefully beaten together. 
The acetic solution and the tincture are the 
cleanliest and most agreeable preparations ; but 
all are equally efficacious in destroying both the 
creatures and their eggs, and even in relieving 
the intolerable itching which their casual pres- 
ence leaves behind on many sensitive skins. 
The alkaloid dtlphinU may be also employed, 
but possesses no advantage except in the prep- 
aration of an ointment, when for any reason 
that form of application should be preferred. 
Any good druggist will prepare the compound." 

KBLABCHOLXA. 

JX. What will cure melancholia ? 
Akb.— Go to bed and sleep it off, then get up 
and keep it off by work. 

CUBOro WABT8, 

X. Bow can I cure a large wart on my hand ? 

Axs. — Warts cannot very well be cured, but 
they may be killed or removed by applying 
carbolic acid daily for a few days. Do not let 
it get on the healthy skin. 



• ♦• 



Thb hiffheit office within the gift of the 
people is the weather signal station on Pike's 
Peak. X 
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APPROPBUTB OOMTEXBUnoarS FOB THIS DBPABTMBBT BOLICITSD. 



HO&A.CE GREBLET. 
BoEX Fkbbuaet Sx>., 1811. 



How flhaU we meanm on thit nutiil dftj 

The loee of our great friend 1 

There is none like him on the whole hro«d cuih, 

Look where yon nay, 

Eren the pitilees nkies. 

To our appealing eyee, 

Seem paler aa they bend 

On M mneh leei of human worth. 

Think of his Uberal love- 

There waa no end thereof. 

It orerleapt all boundaries and oUmes — 

Beat with pathetio ware 

(ICating the pity of his Lord abore) 

Around the poor, soul-beggared, helpless dare. 

Whom with linn purpose it went forth to sare, 

All seasons and all times 

Were ncred to this passion for his kind, 

2!7or age, nor rank, nor sex, nor color gare 

Asense of diftrence to his miiid. 

The furthest, feeblest mortal of our race. 

Held in his heart and sympathy a place. 

Who can forget him now 1 

A face imperial, gracious, dear, benign ; 

A head to go with Goethe's, Shakespeare's lino— 

The high, Olympian brow. 

Domed well our largest, quickeit, fertU'st brain, 

His broad benifloence he showered like rain— 

And if sometimes to wortlilesB hands It rolled, 

*Twere better thus, he thought, than some gnat want 

undoled. 
Who can forget his Idndly-beaming smile ! 
Seal of a heart untinct with art or guile, 
Whose warm wish uttered would 
Fill the world's lap with good. 
Cripple sm's fatefiil reign, 
Andoush the power of penury and pain. 

The Pen in his right band- 
it was a royal wasd ; 
A terribler and much more potent thing 
Than the most purple edict of a king. 
When on the wrong it fell, 
Edged as with fire was OTerv syllable 
Of its stern logic, and such weight it bore 
That even truth seemed truer than before ; 
Shadows of darkness went. 
And JTustioe rose to crown the continent. 

He liTed for 1>uty, not Desire>~ 

Tip Toll's steep cliflb, higher and higher, 

He climbed where none could follow ; things that please 

He loTed with us— but nerer took his ease — 

And wore a weariness that would no rest, 

Lored joy, but others' weal he lorod the best. 



Poet or peasant, either could inspii 

While charmed with Browning's super-subtle speech 



Not less the bronaed fthot taoght him. Outotesek 

Cane hints whcieinto he would ftdn inqoire. 

Art won his homage, and to Nature's page 

He turned, in eon stent, tender pilgrimage. 

Had not some peompting', moral pulse of Pate 

Kept him so long *"»V*H 

With plans for human good. 

To take the plow he would haTO leit the cars of SUte. 

Yet he waa Nature's diQd— 

Simple and undeflled. 

He bore a child's heart in the ranks of men. 

The instincts of his youth he kept dnspoUsd, 

A woman's purity which nothing soiled— 

When shall we see his wondrous like again T 

Workinpr for boundless good, 
Haligned, misunderstood. 
He was Detraction's shining mark ; 
The small-cur critics came with anarl and bazk, 
And when their purblind sight- 
Far feebler than their bite- 
Saw not hia vision, they pronounced it dsik ; 
As if the mole's dull eye 
Should tell the eag^e how to map the sky I 

Not for a single cause, a partial end, • 

Did his sublime compassion bend. 

Why should one segmmt of the aphoe absorb 

The heavenly dews meant for the rounded orb t 

Though to the slave so deeply, loyally true. 

He felt the South's grim wrongs and hardshipi too. 

And when to us the final victory went 

In battle's bitter, stem arbitrament. 

Be saw that Love must dawn and make increaie. 

Before transfiguring, came the spotless Dove of Peter 

Then rofe the bigot's rage tiie henchman's strife— 

The parasites who owed to him their life. 

Who held the hour's weak scaffolding, for pelf. 

Counting it more than the capped dome Itself. 

We pass the later, vitriolic dayn— 
Even Shame turns from them with averted face- 
From all Mophisto's inkpot could create 
Of brutal, black ferocity of hate ; 
For Truth's untiring eyes 

Have burned as chaff their mountainous calumniei< 
What though they strut their hour, 
The mob of little men pnflied up with power f 
Upon the crystal coast, beyond our Une, 
The benediction of his ftce divine 
SMnot like the brightness of the IComing Star— 
Hail and Farewell, most noble Conqueror ! 
This is his Birth-day Mom, 

We joy that he was bom ; 
Spread odors of fotir flowers 
AlMut this shrine of purs- 
Bring forth the lily's whiteness and the rose 
To deck his sweet repose — 
For, far above Earth*B strife, and Passiou's roar. 
He lives whom we must love, $nd leam from ever more. 
Feb. 8d, 1873. Joel Bcntoo. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 



> lOLBBOOK, M. D., UltTOK. 



EDircmo5 axs Health — TouaBHEss 
or Hmux Bai:rai.— In a Mcent report of the 
nniUr; inspec^on of kll tlio public lehool- 
boBM in New York dty, Rbimdant evidenoe 
*u toand of the tougtiliMl of children to besr 
■bote, and of the onuEing i^oruico and neg- 
'>^c« on the put of parenta and the satbor- 
iilNot iheirdatj t<^ tfaa young. Tbi«e phjei- 
ciuii d( eminauoe Ilktb given wreial dty» at 
Uieictima to the InTMUgKtion of the heftlth- 
filniM of the plwea where the jonng are in> 
"ncted. What do they And F 

1- That not one of the pablio lohoot bnild- 
inea htit tdeqoste meooa of ventiUtion. 

1. That the olan-rooiBt are orer-orowdad ; 
ud io nun; uutMioe* h largo ii the ntunber 



of papila and m> imall th« room* they occnp;, 
that then is not over fifty or sixty enhjo feet of 
air to each child, when there should bo ton 
timee thie amoanL 

3. That the vater-closeti and nrinali in 
every instance are in oloca proximity to tbo 
bnilding, and in amoit filthy condition. 

4. That the atop unkj give out moat oSbuive 
odoTi which penetrate the icbool-ioomi. 

5. That the walli and oeilinga are in a filthy 
condition. 

S. That the mppty of wator in many isaiea 
it couBoed to the fliet floor. 

7. That in many caaoe the rooma occapied by 
the children are in dark, dampbaienientB, ntter- 
1y nnfit for human hahitaUon , fit pla^!«s only 
for bats and owls. 

S. That tho playgronnda aio imall, damp 
and often nnclean. 

Oar innpoctart do not raport iLe amonnt of 
iiclRieu, the number of pa1«> faeee, weak eyes 
hacking coogba, lislleaaaew, poorly recited 
letsoni caused hy insnffidcnt air and impover- 
ilbed blood 1 had behavior, canted ant by natn- 
ral nglinos, but hy nerves in a stale of dltoate 
that can give out only Jangled mtudc. 

Now, a true edacation is a health improving 
proceea. The educated are healthier than the 
igDOranL They live longer and enjoy more, 
Edacation invigorate* that gnat fountain ot 
nervoua energy, the brain ; and this in turn re- 
acts on the body, making it enduring, render, 
ing it capable of warding off diaeaso. In 1B!7 
Double noticed the inflneuce which education 
exercised mi the pnblio health ; and, a year 
latar, Melier showed that in thooe departmenie 
of France where the nsmben of children at 
school were greateat the mortality was least, 
with a few exceptions which coald be axplaiood 
by the action of apodal influencea. M. Du 
Heanil haa recently again Investigated tba anb- 
jeut, and ha* given the reaulli of hia obtetva- 
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Uons in the AnnaUt tTS^fiene Fuhlique, From 
a conipaiuon of the reports on recmiting for 
the army with those on the progress of edaca- 
iion, he has found that those departments in 
which the proportion of illiterate persons is 
greatest, present also the lowest duration of 
life, and the smallest average stature ; while 
in those where primary instruction is most 
completely carried out, the people live longer 
and axe of larger build. Ho finds, also, that 
the number of recruits rejected as unfit for 
military service, is 'greatest in those depart- 
ments where education is most neglected. 

Similar investigations by a foimer president 
of Harvard University brought to light sim- 
ilar facts. But does any one in his right mind 
believe that a tender child, a boy or girl' in .the 
period of most important physical development^ 
can gain in physical and mental vigor by being 
educated^n foul air, in damp rooms, in dark' 
places, in surroundings more foul than'stables P 
It costs millions of dollars every year to build 
np and equip our school-houses. If it cost 
millions more the benefits received would be 
cheap in comparison with that condition of ig- 
norance which would otherwise result; but 
education under such circumstances as we have 
given, is an insult to children and a disgrace 
to civilization. And the intelligent, thought- 
ful people of New York ought to see to it that 
there is a reform. And it is not in New York 
alone that reform is needed. Other cities are 
many of them little better, and there is many 
a country school situated where the winds of 
heaven can blow over and around them without 
stint, that has a sanitary condition which is 
disgraceful to the people in the neighborhood. 
Heated by a stove, the air in the top of the 
room is hot and foul, while that on the fioor is 
cold and damp. Many thousands of children 
lose their lives every year by colds caught in 
such places ; many get other diseases quite as 
fatal. 

Parents, will you stand idle while this state 
of things continues ? Youth is the only period 
of physical growth, and it is quite as important 
that your children have pure sanitary scrround- 



ingS| as wholesome moral and intellectual train- 
iqg. Better keep children from school entirely, 
than that it should dwarf them physically and 
intellectually, as it so often does. 



Small-pox and Vaccikatiok. — Man? 
of our readers have begged of us to say some* 
thing on this subject, more especially to let 
them know what are the arguments %pm\ 
vaccination. In another part of this jounil 
the whole subject will be found. presented br 
one fully capable of doing so in the ablest man- 
ner. Mr. Pickering is the editor of* The Anti- 
Vaccinator, and well presents his side of the 
question. This subject is exciting great atten- 
tion in England, mainly because there racci- 
nation is compulsory. The puritan blood that 
yet courses in the veins of many Englishmen 
revolts at this, and is fighting it to the end. 
The result is that those who refuse to allow the 
public vaccinator to vaccinate their children 
are fined or sent to prison. And in manj in- 
stances, just as soon as one prosecution is OTer, 
and the fine collected, another is hegnn;«> 
that, really it amounts to a persecution-tha 
same person being fined over and over again 
for refusing over and over again to allow hU 
child to be vaccinated. Many of the foremoet 
minds in England are in the anti-vaccination 
movement In this country, there being no 
compulsory law, each person does as he choosei 
in the matter ; and this is as it should be. The 
utter failure of the compulsory law in England 
in stamping out small-poz, or in satisfying the 
people, ought to prevent our making tbe same 
mistake in this country. Meantime let both 
sides of the subject be discussed, and tbe reil 
truth discovered, if possible. 

While on this point it may be ohserved that 
Mr. Pickering's argument, that vaccination only 
displaces mortality rather than diminishing it, 
seems to meet with confirmation in Philadel' 
phia, for during the year 1871, when thoossndi 
of persons died of smalLpox, yet the number 
of deaths for the year over 1870, i»hen they 
had no small- pox, was Iqss than 300. Th« 
last disease seemed to take off the weaker mein- 
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ben of the oommiinUy, who woald otherwiM 
h«T6 died of other dieeeiei diphtheria, ecariet 
ferer, and the Uke. The fiict alao, that in spite 
of fo much Taccination, fmall-poz haa run riot 
all over America and Europe for a few years 
seems to indicate that we most look to a 
wise hygiene, to oleanlineti in cities, pore air, 
lanlight, and natural sanitary meaJrares, rather 
than to artificial ones. 



Califobhia JL8 ▲ Besort tor Iitta.- 
UDB— Tbibd Lsttbk.~-T0 ths Editor of ihs 
Rerald •/ Health,— Btton saying anything 
about the climate of California, allow' me to 
call yoor attention to the map of the United 
States. You ohserre that all the country lying 
tast of the Bocky Honntains is, in one sense, a 
eontinoation of the great plains of British 
America— I. tf., there is no interrening mountain 
ebam to separate one country from the other. 
The leiult is that the cold air ftom the north 
desceods in a great wave upon the United 
States from Kansas to Maine, and extends its 
effects as far sonthward as the northern portion 
of the Qulf States. Ton notice that California 
14 protected from these cold currents of air- 
first by- the Bocky Mountains, then by a Tast 
desert, destitute in the main of moisture, and 
which socumulates the solar heat Tory rapidly ; 
•ad finally by the Sierra Nevadas, the great 
rocky wall along the eastern portion of the 
State. Observe that the Sierras are so high 
ftboYs the sea level as to efiectnally condense 
the major portion of the moisture in the west- 
erly winds blowing from off the Pacific Ocean, 
&nd to precipitate it on their sides and summits 
u rain or snow. Ton will also notice a range of 
mountains near the Pacific, not as continuous or 
as high as the Sierras, and called the Coast 
Range, fxom the fact thatit extends near thecoast 
from the northern to the southern portion of 
the State. Between the Coast Bange and the 
Sierras the country is divided by spurs of the 
(^t Bange into what are called valleys, 
hat which are really vast prairies, nearly 
level*and usually drained by a stream passing 
through their, middle. These leading features 



of the topography of California mnst be home 
in mind in order to comprehend the peculiari- 
ties of the climate of different parts of the State, 
and to understand why places on the Atlantic 
and Paoifio sl9pes, in the same latitude, have 
such different climates. The State extends 
from about the latitude of Springfield, Mass., lo 
the latitude of Charleston, South Carolina ; and 
this great extent of latitude, combined with its 
peculiar mountain system, and its location 
along the shores of an immense ocean, give* 
Califomia a great range of climate. In somot 
locations there is a marked difference in the- 
climate of places but a few miles distant from, 
each other. Air over land is heated much 
quicker by the snn*s rays than air over deep* 
water. This familiar fact is specially noUceai 
ble, and produces peculiar effects in California.. 
Air in the interior becomes heated in the fore- 
noon, and as it rises is replaced by a current of 
cooler air from the Pacific. In this way a. 
daily westerly breese, over most of the State, is 
created for a large portion of the year. San* 
Francisco is situated at an opening in the Coast; 
Bange, and through this passage the cold winds 
and fogs from the Pacific sweep and extend in- 
land for a long way, varying in force and de-- 
gree with the distance frdm the ocean. Espe- 
cially is this the case during the summer^ 
months, the force of the winds being, of ne* 
cossity, in proportion to the degree to which, 
the land air is heated. As a matter of course,, 
locations sheltered by hills or mountains from 
these winds, have a much milder climate than, 
those exposed to them. San Francisco and en- 
virons receive the full force of these unpleasant 
winds. In consequence, heavy woolen clothing, 
is worn the year round in that vicinity; and. 
the climate is well fitted for the production and 
aggravation of chronic catarrh, bronchitis, andJ 
kindred diseases of the air passages. This is< 
peculiarly unfortunate from the fact that Sam 
Francisco, and its suburbs around the bay, 
to-day coi^tains one- third of the whole popula- 
tion of the State; and its geographical and; 
topographical position is auch that it must al- 
ways be the great center of population, com*^ 
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merce and wealth of the entire Pacific coast 
Snow yery rarelf falls at San Francisco, and 
ice seldom forms one-fourth of an inch thick. 
Boses hloom throaghoat the year in the open air. 
All parts of the State, eren the extreme soath- 
em portion, are subject to occasional light 
frosts in the low lands. The northern portion 
of the State is subject to snow falls and cold 
weather, owing to its high altitude above the 
sea. This is specially the case in the Sierras. 
At San Diego the mean range of the tbermom- 
eter for January is 51^ ; May 62*', August 73^, 
and for the year the mean is 62^. At San 
Fvancisco the temi>erature is— January, 49^, 
May 65^, August 57^, and the yearly average 
6491 At Sacramento the mean temperature is — 
January 46^, May 71^ August 73^ ; and the 
average for the year 59^. Except in the moun- 
tains in the northern portion, and the higher 
moaniains in the middle and southern portion 
•of the State, the mercury seldom falls to the 
.freezing point, and then for only the coldest 
.portion of the twenty-four hoars. All over the 
:State the nights are always cool. Sultry, sleep- 
less nights are unknown, The month of Jan- 
oiary at San Biego is like the first of Jane in 
ITew York. As I write this letter I am sitting 
by the open window without a coat ; the g^ss 
is a beautiful green, the birds are singing, and 
flowers of all kinds are in bloom in the open 
air. I can see a patch of peas in blossom, and 
standing four feet high. This morning I 
picked fresh, ripe tomatoes from the vines, and 
saw radishes and beets fit for use. To me the 
great attraction of the climate of California is 
the great amount of sunny days and clear, 
starry nights. Day after day the sun rises in 
« cloudless sky, and all day long sheds its 
.genial rays. Imagine a series of one of the 
beautiful, balmy, cloudless days which you 
liave occasionally in May in New York, and 
you then can form a correct idea of the usual 
winter and spring climate of Souihem Califoi^ 
nia. In the northern and middle portion of 
the State there are more cloudy days and lepi 
sunshine than here ; still the total of sunshine 
throughout the State is far greater than in any 



of the States east of the Bocky Mountains. The 
rain- fall of the State is entirely unlike that of 
the rest of the Union. Bain seldom falls he* 
tween May and October, and nearly all the 
rain fall of the entire year is in the months of 
December, January, February and March. 
Over the principal part of the State mach less 
rain falls ' than in the Eastern States. At San 
Francisco the average fall for the year is 22 
inches; at San Diego 9.45 inches, at Stockton 
15 inches, and at Sacramento 20 inches. lo 
the Sierras rain falls in enoimons amounts— 
sometimes 96 inches in one season. As a rule, 
the fall of rain increases precisely with alti- 
tude and latitude ; the southern portion of the 
State being almost rainless, while the northern 
portion and the high mountains have an ahand- 
ance. In the summer the mercury, in the sno, 
stands at a high point throughout most of the 
State ; but owing to the dryness of the air and 
and almost constant breeses, is not considered 
oppressive or dangerous. 

In my next I will endeavor to give some 
practical suggestions to invalids, who may con- 
template a visit to this State. Yours, etc 

JOHN P. PHILLIPS. 



LbTTEK IBOM A SmSSCBIBEB. — ^«»ft- 

men, — I hereby send the amount of renewal of 
The Hbrald of Hbalth for one year; as the 
only resource iubscribers have, is either to stop 
OT**taM back.'* I will choose the latter. I 
want all the information I can get on the snh* 
Ject of health ; but I find it difficult to get it 
without investing in somebody's tohhy, and 
sometimes in their scepticisms, either of which 
I don't wish. As to hobbies they are so nn- 
merous one can't carry all of them ; and u to 
theology, Kew York is rather a loose place to 
give sentiment to the religious world. At yoor 
leisure I would like if yoa would give yoor 
opinion on the want of proper action of the 
liver, causes and cures, and oblige 

Yours truly. B. P. B. 

Thb liver often gets blame for being laiy ^^^ 
torpid, when it should not. It is the scapegoat 
of any amount of physical suffering. A torpid 
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lirer 11 rappoMd to aoconnt for about half the ill 
health there ie. Now, there ii often a general 
torpidity of the whole aystem. Tho itomaeh 
don't digest, the heart's action is feeble, the 
bowels are constipated, the nerves are weak 
and the lirer is lasy. The trae coorse to pur- 
sae is to build up the system generally, by 
change of diet, more nutritions food.Aiore rest, 
sleep, exercise, bathing, use of electricity, etc., 
and less waste of the energy of the body by 
orer-work, OTertng-eattng, bad food and anzi- 
001 care. Don't blame the lirer more than the 
ivomaeh or nerre& They do thelMst they can 
always. We hare no hobby about torpid liyers 
being the cause of so much ill health. A tor- 
pid, l^f run down state of the system gener- 
ally, and not a torpid lirer, is what's the matter 
in nine cases out of ten. 

Regarding hobbies, we can only say that our 
greatest hobby is to spread just as much reliable 
information aa we possibly can. In doing so, 
we do not mean to preach theology to anybody. 
We leare this work to theologians. While 
we do not expect to please CTerybody, we hope 
and beliere we shall please a rery largo class, 
ercn our correspondent, whose friendly letter 
we print, and whose name we gladly put on 
oar liht for 1873. 



CoMPUMEKTASr DlK5ER TO TrVBAIX. — 
Tjndall, the great apoatle of science, has just 
concladed his lecturing tour in America. Thoee 
who were privileged to bear him will never for- 
get it It was a treat of no ordinary kind to 
■it night after night listening to his words and 
•eeing his wonderful illustrations. The result 
csnnot but be farorable to the adraacement of 
science in this country, particularly original 
scientific rssearoh, in which America is greatly 
behind other countries. As a closing compli- 
ment to Prof. Tyndall, a dinner by the tavanU 
of science was giren him Just before he parted 
with us for his home. At this dinner many 
pleasant things were said, and one portion of 
Tyndall's brief speech is so full of personal 
matters ot iaterast to all, that we gire it to our 
raaders. Hq says : 



" Not as a serrant of Mammon do I ask you 
to take science to your hearts, but as the 
strengtbener and enlightener of the mind of 
man. Hight I now address a word or two to 
those who, in the ardor of youth, feel them- 
selres drawn toward science as a Tocation f 
They must, if possible, increase their fidelity 
to original research, prising far more than the 
possession of wealth an honorable standing in 
science. They must, I think, be prepared at 
times to suffer a little for the sake of scientific 
righteousness ; not refusing, should occasion de- 
mand it, to lire low and lie hard to achiere the 
object of their llres. I do not here urge any- 
thing upon others that* I should hare been un* 
willing to do myself when young. Let me 
gire you a line of personal history. In 1848, 
wishing to improre myself in science, I went to 
the Unirersity of Ifarburg—the same old town 
in which my great namesake, when eren poorer 
than myself, published his translation of the 
Bible. I lodged in the plainest manner, in a 
street which, perhaps, bore an appropriate 
name while I dwelt upon it. It was called the 
Ketserback— the heretic's brook — from a little 
historic rirulet running through it I wished 
to keep myself clean and hardy, so I purchased 
a cask and had it cut in two by a carpenter. 
Half that cask, filled with spring water orer 
night, was placed in my small bed-room, and 
never during the years that I spent there, in 
winter or in summer, did the clock of the beau- 
tiful Eliiabeth-kirche, which was close at hand, 
finish striking the hour of six in the morning 
before I wss in my tub. For a good portion of 
the time I rose an hour and a half earlier than 
this, working by lamp light at the differential 
calculus when the world was slumbering around 
me. And I risked this breach in my pursuits, 
and this expenditure of time and money, not 
because I bad any definite prospect of material 
profit in view, but because I thought the culti- 
vation of the intelleet important — ^becanset 
moreover, I loved my work, and entertained 
the sure and certain hope that» armed with 
knowledge, one can successfully fight one's 
way through the world. It is with the view 
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of giTing others the chaace that I then enjoyed 
that I propose to devote the surplus of the 
money which you have so generously poured 
in upon me, to the education of young philoso- 
phers in Germany. I ought not, for their sake 
to omit one additional motive hy which I was 
upheld at the time here referred to — that was a 
sense of duty. Every young man of high aims 
must, I think, have a spice o( this principle 
within him. There are sure to he hours in his 
life w hen his outlook will be dark, his work 
diflSoult, and his intellectual future imcertatn. 
Over such periods, when the stimulus of success 
is absent, he must be, carried by his sense of 
duty. It may not be so 'quick an incentive as 
glory, but it is a nobler one, and gives a tone 
to character which glory cannot impart That 
unflinching devotion to work, without which 
no real eminence in science is now attainable, 
implies the writing at certain times of the stem 
resolve upon the student's character : ** I work 
not because I like to work, but because I ought 
to wprk." In science, however, love and duty 
are sure to be rendered identical in the end.*' 



Emilt Faithful. — ^Miss Emilj Faith- 
ful, so favorably known in all intelligent circles 
as the leader of reform among working women 
in London, has lectured several times in New 
York, to large audiences of thoughtful, if not 
fashionable people. 8he is a very plain woman, 
wearing short hair and dressing with almost 
Quaker simplicity. In England she is held in 
high esteem by the queen, and the leaders in all 
educational and reform movements, numb?riag 
as her personal friends the most intellectual 
men and women of Europe. At a matinie lec- 
ture which she gave to over two thousand per- 
sons — mostly women— recently in this city, it 
was remarkable to notice how much larger and 
healthier she looked than almost any of her 
audience. We have not space to say much 
about her lecture, but we may remark that she 
believes that every girl should be made inde- 
pendent of fortune, by having a trade or pro- 
fession in which they may earn their own live- 
lehood, if necessary. Tha Queen of England, 



she declares, has educated all of her daughter 
to some useful art^ and each of them coald, if 
need be, earn a good living by labor in the oc- 
cupation they are educated for. The Priaccss 
Loaise, last year married to the eldest sou of 
the Bttke of Argyle is an artist of no mean 
order, and could not only support herself by 
her profession, but her family also. 

We believe the visit of Miss Faithful to this 
country will be productive of much good ia 
dignifying labor, and making it, if not more 
honorable, at least more respected. 



Wkt Feet.— j?b ik» J^ti^or.— Thb Heb- 

▲LD is very satisfactory in its logic. I rutd it 
with implicit reliance. Here is a new sabjSct I 
have never seen it touched upon by any writer 
in the profession. I will look for' your opia- 
ion in your next issue. 

I have a better acquaintance with cold water 
than any of my physicians, or friends. For 
the last twenty-five years I have soaVed my 
feet, night and morning, going to bed and get* 
ting up, in water of the weather tcmperatnie- 
as cold in winter as ice can make it, and in eud* 
mer as cold as fresh-drawn waler can be. 1 
never dry them on going to bed, not on patiiog 
on stockings in the morning. 1 wear wooles 
stockings in winter, cotton in summer ; bat the 
same shoos the year round, and no overahoea at 
any time. My feet are soaking wel whenever 
the walking is so, for my shoes are seldom 
water-tight My stockings are now wringing 
wet I have never taken a single cold in such 
a case, and have not had the symptoms of coU 
five times in twenty-five years, nor any other 
sickness. But my doctors impugn my habit, 
and so do all my friends and relatives; and, 
in reply to. my questions for the true reason 
why they think as they do, all that they say 
isthit " it is just awful," and that I "must 
bundle up my feet," as they do. Theresnlt 
is, I believe in wet feet and my doctor does 
not. Please give an opinion, with reasons, and 

much oblige. Truly, etc. 

JOHN E. TREBMAK. 
Bbmabzs.— Wehave knownfone similar casa 
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oftn Irishman who was used to working with 
wet feet in ho^gy groond. He nerer had a 
edd. After a few years he changed his loca- 
tion and worked on dry ground, and soon look 
cold and hecame sick. Now, it is an excellent 
thing to bathe the feet daily in water, and get 
up a good reaction in them. 8ach a course 
vonld tend to toughen them, and fdHify the 
lyttem against cold. Still it is not necessary 
to do u our correspondent doea, and keep the 
feet wet all the time. There is one other point 
connected with this 'subject, which we will 
notice : Air-tight boots are Tery unhealthy to 
the wearer ; for they ^rerent the admittance of 
freik air to the feet, and allow thcaocnmulation 
of iU the perspiration in the hoots and stock- 
ings. In the end the leet become very debili- 
tated, and any little wetting produces a cold. 
In the case above noticed this evil is avoided, 
tlmgh the discomfort of wet feet, ereo if they 
be deaa, ib not desirable. The true course to 
foQow would be to wear large, airy boots or 
iboei, to wash the feet thoroughly every day 
in cool water, in a warm room, and to bare a 
cl«n pair of stockings every morning. People 
who wear tight shoes and stockings over one 
d&7 without a change, and cover, or rarely 
vuh the feet, know nothing of the comfort 
which these extremities may ezperienee. 



Mb. Daawci's New Book. — ^Whatever 

may be tho ultimate &t4 of Mr. Darwin*s theo- 
"04 regarding nan and his asoent from the ani- 
mals below him, he certainly makes most in- 
itrnctiee and valuable books. The one just 
><roed by D. Appleton & Co., on Expression of 
the Bmotxons in Han aud Animals, is no 
exception. The great charm about his books 
•enmatoconsift: 

1. In the simple, unpretending, modest way 
in which he writes. 

2. And in the great amount of valuable in- 
ormation he imparts. 

If he advances theories which you do not 
ike, be never forces them on you ; but leaves 
you to decide, as the judge does the jury, on 
^ evidence. It is no wonder that his books 



sell largely ; there is a charm about them never 
equaled by the best novel. And then you feel 
after reading his works that you have not only 
been entertained, but instructed. 

The work before ua contains some 400 pages, 
divided into fourteen ohaptersi and treating 
on the following subjects : General principles 
of ex pre s s ion, chapters one, two and three ; 
means of expression in man and animal«) 
special expressions of animals, and in man, chap- 
ters four and five ; low spirits, anxiety, grief, 
dejection and despair, joy, high spirits, love, 
tender feelings, devotion, chapters six and 
seven; meditation, ill-temper, sulkiness, haired, 
anger, disdain, contempt, chapters eight and 
nine; surprise, feari horror, shame, shyness, 
blushing, chapters ten, eleven, twelve and thir- 
teen; and in conclusion a summary. The 
Ulastrattons are numerous and valuable. The 
Look shottld find a place in every library. It is 
good reading for old and young. 



Letteb fhou Oeobgia.. — ^I feel mucli 

■ 

benefited by what I saw and learned at your 
worthy Health Institution. It is now more 
than two years since I was in New York, on 
my way to this State, Georgia. We have a 
fine climate here, and a settlement of fifty 
northern families Ihere in Morgan county. 
Many have been benefited in health by coming 
here. The climate of this part of Georgia is 
very salubriouii; but a large number of the 
southern people need to live very differently 
from the present to enjoy its full and best re- 
sults. But I think it is easy to see that even 
the southern people of best intelligence ar^ 
waking up to the subject of hygienio living, 
and becoming willing to learn. I see no rea- 
son why some right person could net come to 
this State and find good locations for a hy- 
gienic home. s. w. 



Mutt of our readers will be pleased 
to learn from our advertising columns, where 
they can have their orders for freth Graham 
crackers, as well as any other variety, filled at 
short notice, and al current rates. 
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Duties of Pabents. — Our Mend, J. 
BarnB, of London, England, haa «ent ns a copy of 
ft book just pnblithad by him, entitled, Da- 
ties of Parents. It contains abont 200 pages, 
and has chapters on responsibilities of parents, 
disqualiBcations for parentage, healthy j:epro- 
duction and rearing, education, moral and phys- 
ical, choice of vocation, and limits to the law- 
fulness of reproduction. It is written in a 
very earnest spirit, and ought to find thous- 
ands of readers. 



Temfebakce Movemekts. — Preaching 
temperance is good. If weU done, it incites 
ns to piactice this most admirable virtue. But 
intemperance is so great a vice, and the need 
of the age is so great for its suppression, that 
something else is necessary besides preaching. 
In England and in Boston what are known as 
Holly Tree Coffee Inns are being established, 
where a wholesome lunch and cup of milk, 
chocolate, tea, or coflTee can be had for the cost 
of supplying it. It has been found that where 
established, abstinence from strong liquors is 
promoted. The rooms might be hung with 
pictures, and papers might be supplied in addi- 
tion. We wish something similar might be 
established wherever they are needed, in all the 
large cities and towns of the country. It wonld 
be practical benevolence. There is an immense 
amount of benevolent work wasted in this world. 
Beginning on the wrong end, it is like moving 
ft great weight by taking hold of the short 
end of the lever. It don*t work ; but work of 
this kind will not be wasted, and might do 
great good. The cause of temperance seems to 
lag just now. The forces which wonld other- 
wise be employed in this field are, no doubt, 
doing good work in other departments of re- 
form. Every paper brings us the sad intelli- 
gence of some new murder through the demon 
of drink. Saddest and most soirowful is the 
last, of a Brooklyn father, who ordered his 
little child to go to the mm-shop and bring 
him his mug of beer. The child refused, when 
the Verse than beastly brute of a father whipped 
the poor boy till he died. Was there ever de- 



pravity like this P that even innocent children 
are unsafe, wherever liquor is used. Thoa df- 
mon of intemperance, the nation, the State, 
society, and the family, nay, even the guileless, 
innocent child, bears the marks of thy d&mning 
infiuencd ; and yet none of these things moT6 
society to arise and shake off this demon. 
Friends, let us each do something for the tea- 
perance cause. Our example, our inAaenee, & 
word fitly spoken, the instruction of our ebil- 
dren ; in some way let ns help to put down this 
demon, which is the cause of nearly sll the 
worst crimes* of our land, and which, if not 
destroyed, will destroy us. 



The Use or Omttm. — In the Third 
Annual Report of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts, we find many interestiog facta, 
coUepted by Dr. F. £. Oliver. The qarstiom 
sent by the Boatd to the physicians of the 
State i^ere: 

1. Are ' preparations of oplnm used] bj 'the 
people, except for the relief of pain ? 

2. Has the injurious use of opium iociei»d 
of late, and if so, the cause of such increase? 

The habit of opium eating seems to h&Te 
originated about 1840. In that year 24,000 
pounds were imported. Last year, with a pop- 
ulation little more than double that in 1840, 
we imported about 246,000 pounds— ten tina 
the amount imported in 1840. 

Those best posted in the sale of the drag as- 
sert that thirty per cent, would cover all thai 
is need in prescriptions. Allowing twenty per 
cent for other legitimate purposes, we still 
have one-half unaccounted for. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-fire physi- 
cians heard from in answer to the first quos* 
tion, forty report that they knew of no case 
of opium eating. The remaining eigbty-firs 
state that opium is used to a greater or leas ex- 
tent in their circuits. 

In the smaller towns the number given Tar- 
ies from one to twelve. In larger towns the 
number is large. Some druggisti report oo 
sales of opium without prescription. Otheia 
have from one to six regular customers. 
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Th0 daily amoonU reported Tary with each 
e«n. The largest am aunt of cnide opium taken 
wu eight oanccs per month, or 120 gruiDM daily. 
The largest amonnt of landaunm taken daily 
wt8 one ounce; of morphia, one* third of a 
dracbo). One ca«e is reported in which thirty 
grains of morphia was* taken at one dose, and 
fto equal smount the next day ; the latter helng 
followed hy an ounce and one-half of laudanum. 
No injofioas cflfect was oheerved. 

Among the causes of the opium hahlt arc 
mentioned : 

1. Opiate treatment of certain nervous and 
otber chronic ufleclions. This is the most com- 
mon. 

2. Jnjadicious and often unnecessary pre- 
seription by the physician, is often mentioned 
by the coiTc^pondcnts. 

3. Depressed conditions of the nervous sys- 
tem, from various causes. 

4 Sioiple desire for stimulation. Opium was 
ofleo selected, because it was more "genteel' 
tban alcohoL 

5. Knrsery medication hy soothing syraps. 

This condition of things should awaken the 
attention of every humane physician. 



^bbtrtisements. 



17 AummnxwKrB of an appropnate oharactar will 
be niKitcd at the iollowiBg rates : Short advetttsemento, 

ccsto per Una ; thirteen lines, for three or more inier- 
HtmsvithoQt ohana«, SO per eent. diseoimt; one-half 
•oluan, $13 ; one oolonm, $S2 ; one page, $iO. All advet* 
ttttnefttt moat b« rece i ved at this offloe by the Sth of 
tb0 nooth preceding that on which they axe to appear. 



Bealds' Hygeian Home, 



ittnt 



igriunKOToir, delawakb, 

OFEXED JAN. 1. 1S71. for the Hygienic Tveai- 
»t of Javabde, is baaatifolly located in the open 
nimrbt of a pleaeant, healthfid city, overlookaiig the 
Tonuatic and hutorio Brandy wine and the Delaware River. 
Stcli room ift wanned by steam-heated air, and thortntohlv 
*«<t«Ua{«d, givitfg a pure atmosphere, Ikes from aae and 
Jut. Best appliaBoes for Water and Sun Baths ; Swedish 
UormenU: Dr. Wood's Vibrator ;*« Health Lift,*' etc. 
A choiet hvgienic dietary, mcluding the best grains and the 
BQ«st ft«sh. canned and dried frhits, etc. The Proprietors 
MTe had many years* experience as Hygienic FhTsiolans. 
an. H. will derote especial attention to lady patients, 
pTiag them the benefit of kindly sympathy as well as of 
wperience and skill. For Cixvulars, etc., addtvss, with 
•Ump, PU8ET HSALD, M. D., or MABT H. HEALD, 
«.l'. jft-tf 



A LLHAyiNaOHlI.DBBir TO EDUCATE, or School 
^x Tsxes to par. will And profit in the American 
Bdaeational Monthly, Frioe 10 ots., or $9 per annum. 
J. W. Sduumerhoxn d Co., 14 Bowl St., Kew York. 



Established 30 

J. A. CUERIER & CO., 
Ship Bread, Cracker and Biscuit 

, B A K i: R S . 

SOLE MANUFAO'i UliEKS 

OKDR. TBAI.I.S 

Celelirated Graham Crackers. 

4 6 Gicrnwiih fcireet, «or. of Ve!»»i r. N«w Yw k. nib-St 

" Jfr/M Sana ia Carjwre jS'ma'o." 

THE BUTLEB HEALTH LIFT 

POB 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
At 229 Fifth Ave., New York. 

If. L. HOLBROOK, M. D., PKOrET'TOU. 

ConnccUng with Dr. Janes, S14 Broadway, New Yoxk, 
and IM Kemsen aixeat, Brooklyn. 

The Tnlne of this method of ireatment is perhaps as 
well shown hy the following letter written hy Benry 
Ward Beecher, as any other way : 

**The vndersigned clergymen of Brooklyn, N. T.* 
hare for a longer or shorter period attended at 1 be * ButUr 
fftalth Lt/tt* and have derired great benefit from it. 
They oommend this system to the attention of all peisooa 
whoie avocations sererely tax the brain, and to all whose 
nerrons system is run down. It gires thorough exercise 
with li tie fatigue, and with but little loss of time. 
HaiiaT Waao Baacnu, Wx. Itbs BcoDixoroir, 
WATUkSfD HoTT, H. M. Sccnoxa, 

NoxMAV SsATBX, Datid Mooax, Ja., 

Oao. P. PaMTxcoR, J. A. M. Cbapmax, 

D. B. Baawxn, H. D. Catlix, 

J. H. FoLLAxn, v. McDoKAUi." 



DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 




Battery, 




Chanted or nnchannd by bmkIt tappinir it one way or 
the other, is now ue greit *< GO," with his improred 
Ckmipoond Coil Elaetrio Machines to euro disease. 

The Amerioan Institute has just granted to Br. Jerome 
Kidder the MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, for the best 
Electro-Medical Apparatus yet manufiutured. 

OFFICE. North-east corner of Fourth arenue and 
Seventeenth street, New York. 

Boot jind Shoe Storb, No. 415 

Canal Sttect. Ladies*, Oenttemen's, Boys', Misses' and 
Ohildreo's Boot^ Shoes and Rubbers, in all their rari*- 
ties, always on haind. Work made to order, and Repali^ 
ing dene on the shortest notice and reason sble terms. 

DAYID WALKER, 
B-ly Ko. Ali Canal, comer Sulliran Street 



S 



at 



CHOOL FURNITURE of all modem styles; 
prioes to soit all. Catalogues sent for 10 ots. 
J. W. SeHBnioaHomir d Co., Manufacturer*, 
fli>ly 14 B9hdm^ ytm Tefft 
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THE HEBALD OF HEALTH: 



HERALD OF HEALTH FOR 1873. 

October, NoYember and Becember Numbers . 

wmmm w® saw swbs^bibiii 



WHO SSNS 



rivn: 



NAUss m now. 



A SPLENDID NEW PREMroM. 

Brcry Snbsonber for Tkb Hxbaxa or Hbaltk for 1878, who lenda to the Pnhlkhen dlrcot $8.00, (with U mts 

extra for poetegt,) vill be entitled to the Chxono 

A BEAUTiPUb GIRL. 



An Original Fiefcnre of a yoimg giii, heautiftil in fonn 
and fkoe, on a minion of Ioto to the eottage of a poor 
Cuailj. She staade vith her rappliee of good thing! knook- 
Ing at the door, elad in a handeome ooetome with a Uet 
axpreisiTe of the higheit qnalittei the heart poiiewoe,the 
perfect picture of health and beauty. Thie ohromo ie hand* 
aoeaelf colored with aiaay eoton and will please and de- 
light all who poeaeas it. We do not heettate to say that 
itia equal in ralue to most of thoM priced at flTe or ten 
doUan offered by nany magaainee m preminnu. 

STery home ihoiild poaMai one. It will giTO daily 
pleasure and be a constant lesson of good to CTery one 
who looks on it. 

Renew your subscription for next year at once and thus 
obtain the picture to exhibit to others when you are form- 
ing a dub. 

Other Premiums. 

Those who msy prefer books instead of pictures may 
choose either one of the following : 

1. niNTS TOWARD PHT8I0AL PERFECTION ; 
8. A WINTER IN FLORIDA ; 
8. CLIICATSS FOR INYALID8. 

(A ftill account of the character of these books will be 
found in our book list on anothei page.) Or, we will giro a 
copy of WEBSTER'S POCKET DIOTIONARY, abridged 
i^om the Quarto, embracing a eareftal selection of more than 
18,000 of the most important words of the language, 
Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Honey, Weights and 
Ifeasnzes, Abbronations, Words, Phrases, ProTerbB,etc. 
fhnn the Greek, the Latin, and the Modem Foreign 
Lsnguages, Rules for Spelling, etc., etc.; making alto- 
gether the most complete and nseftal pocket companion 
extant. It Is beautiftxlly printed on tinted paper, and 
bound in handsome style, with tuck, gilt edges, contains 
nearly three hundred pages, and about the same number 
of illustrations. Every boy and girl, man and woman 
should hare a copy of this usefkil book. Not only send 
m yonrlown Bubsoripti<m, bus your fUend's and neighbor's, 
and thus do good and help along the physical improre* 



mentof the race Send 18 cents extra for pottage od Pre- 
miums 

Those who may dedre to club with otber BsgioM 
without premiums can send the following assovatf: 



OLmsiirci 



WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 



We will eend THX BKRALD OF HEALTHuA uj 
one of the following Journals one year Ibr the nni t»- 
ow mwatioaed. The order and money for boik mst b« 
sent at the 



THX BKRALD OFHMALTH, $8 00, and 

AttanUe Monthly $4 OOforlSO^ 

Harpezs» Monthly .. 4 OOfv S» 

Harpers^ Baaar....^.......^ 4 001brS*' 

Harpers' Weekly 4 00 for 5 « 

Phzenological Journal 8 OOlto 4« 

Our Toung Folks -^ .. 8 00 for 8» 

New York Tribune . 8 OOfot 315 

American Agriculturist, and Chromo. 1 50fcr > ^ 

Wood's Household Magaalna 1 OOikff 2 » 

Littell's Living Age 8 00tor 85i 

Those clubbing at the abore rates ars cutltifld to tk« 
Premium, if they send IS cents eoctra for postage. 

. Withont Premium. 

Thoee who prefer Trb Hbxaxj) op HBAi.n vithoot a 
Premium, can have it for one year at |I 85. 
For HxxAU) and Anjoinc, or any of Hasfss'i, H^ 
or only 25 cents more than the price of either oftbe« 
$4.00 magaaines alone. 

We wm also send flre copies of Txx HssaU) cr 
HzALTH without premium, for $5.00^ or with prewiiB 
for $8.00. 

8i$igU Numberi, 15 eenit. 

Address WOOD k HOLBROOB; PnUiebeti, 

15 Laight Street, New Tflft 



^DYEBTISING BEPABTMEKT. 



Ih9 



A Vaimhli Mom Book for IVomm. 

TALKS TO MY PATIENTS ; 

Hints on Getting Well and Keeping 

Well. 

BT KR8. K. B. OLEASON, M. D. 



TABLE OF CONTENTS: 



Ofowinc Oirls; lientfcnution ; Amenoxrhea; Menor- 
rhagia; DytmenorrtaM; Fxol«pKU TTtori; LeuoorrhM; 
PngoMicj;' ApproachiBg Conflnaaeiit ; D^lirery ; JkAer 
BdiTcrj; Care of the Breasts; After Conflnement; 
* BaUUng of Babies; Dress of Infiuils; Kming; Wean- 
iBf ; Feeding of Infuits ; Infuitiae Diseases ; Diseases of 
CUldmi; Children*! Dress; Confidential to Mothers; 
Intentional Abortion; Accidental Abortion; Sterility; 
Verrons Derangements; Sleep; Indigeitloii ; Conitipa- 
tloii; Menopause, or Change of Llfik 

WkMi tK$ Feople and Trm »ay about Mn. Dr. 

OUaaotCi Book. 

From P. H. Katies, M. D., ^ ITolfcifu, N. T. 

Its ebiefest charm for me is that the writer so well 
vedcntands the so frequent connection of a troubled 
■prit with btoken health, end that from the. fountain of 
Mr own warm Christian neart, and ftrom her experience 
H ph^pictan, wife, an>i mother, she knows so well how to 
"aauiter to a mind diseased." 

J^nm Mrs. SabauB. A. Doxxkt, M. D., Rochuter, y. T. 

No mother will road it who will not thereafter be better 
{npered to loringly and undMstandingly guard end care, 
fcr the physical ana moral well-being of her children. I 
hero set it circulating among my patients. 

FroBi Mrs. Dn. WnvsLbwr, WtuMnglon, J>, C. 

, It does me good, and it will do erery one good for whom 
It wu written. What a happT thought it was for the 
nthor to diffaw herself m such a quiet, modest way oyer 
the hcerts and liroa of thoee she had prerioualy blessed I 

fntk Mn. Staxi.bt, q/ iht Fnude CoIZc^ XHmirat N. F 

I belieye it to 1^ tho book abore al ottiers to put into 
the hands oX young mothen and maldenif, to help and to 
rdde them in regiurd to thoee topics and Amotions pecu- 
wr to woman. 

frvm Rer. Jossra Skitr, Qrani Eapidt^ MUk. 

Rie hoe written, in Christian lore, on a theme wliich is 
nelly laered, but la made so much a medium of quackery. 

JVom Mrs. Dm. Salh, JT^m^ro, A". T. 

I would rather have written that book than been queen 
or the greatest empire on this small globo of ours I 

There is not a sentence in It that can be perrerted, or 
{>J*aard, so as to oo any barm. Ve wish the book could 
M raa4 iix eyery honaehold in our wwaxrY.—Lihtral 

txii^ IxMk treats in a thorough, yet delicate manner of 
■u the troubles, cares, and diseases of women. Wo do 
Bot hesitate to say it fa the best book of iu class wo have 
TWieen.— Godry*s Lady Book. 

. ^•^h the chapter, *' Confidential to Mothers," might 
Be published as a tract and sent to erery mother in the 
»'^»a^H^rper'» MagaMitu. 

Ko nonsense in it.— 5an Franciictt AUa Califomian. 
A book wo can safely recommend.— jlrtAtcr'f Magantu. 
Wee, by mail, $LBO. 

Lady Agents Wanted. 

**" l^y Agents of good moral character can sell hun- 
■»•*• of oopieR of this work. For further particulars ad- 
^'*** WOOD k HOLBBOOB:, PubUshers, 

li Laight Street, Kbw Yom. 



Parturition Without Pain; 

OB, 

A :Oode of Directions for Avoiding 

most of the Pains and Danpers 

of Child-bearing. 

XDIT^D BY M. D. HOLBBOOK, M. D., 
Editor of Tmb HxnAU> ow Hsaltk. 



Tho Socond Editum eontaintf in addition, a praeiieal 

Bnay on tho *' Caro of Children,'* by Mrt. 

CUmeneo 8. Lcaior, M. 2>., Dtan of tho 

jr. T. Medical Colleyo for Women. 



CONTENTS: 

1. HEALTHFUIiNESS OF CHILD-BEABIKG. 

2. DAI7GEBS 07 PBEYENTIONS. 

8. MEDICAL OPIKIOKS AS TO ESOAPINa PAIlf. 
4. PBEPABATION FOB MATEBNITY. 
A. EXBBCISE DUBIKQ PBEOKAHCY. 

6. THE SITZ BATH A17D BATHtSOt QEKB- 
BALLY. 

7. WHAT FOOD TO BAT AND WHAT TO AVOID. 

8. THE MIND DUBINO PBEGNANCY. 

9. THE AILMENTS OF PBEONANCY AND 
THEIB BEMEDIES. 

. 10. FEMALE PHYSICIANS, ANJESIHETICa. 

To which are added : 

1. The Husband's Duty to his Wife. 2 Best Age Ibr 
Bearing Children. 8. Shall Sickly People become Parents. 
4. Small Families. 6. Importance of Physiological Adap- 
tation of Husband and Wift. 6. Celibacy. 7. Efbots of 
Tobacco on Ofliipring. 8. Latest Discoyexiee aa to the 
Determining the 8ez of OfEipring. 9. Father's vs. Moth- 
er's Influence on the Child. 10. Shall Pregnant Women 
Work. 11. Efibcts of Intellectual Activity on Number of 
Offering 12. Important Testmiony. 

WTiat ia Said about Parturition without Pain. 

Mn. Susan Ererett, M. D., a mont iuoceesfhl lecturer on 
Health Topics to women says : ** Mv appreciation is beat 
expressed by an order Ibr a tDousand yolumes, which you 
will please nil so soon as practicable.*' 

Dr. Oeorge H. Ererett, a most aooompUdied surgeom 
aqd lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene, writes: **It 
should be read by everr mother and maiden In the land. 
A practical underetanding of your book rendeis child- 
bearing a pleasant duty, nealtny children a oertainity, 
and abortion foolish, as well as wicked." 

Mary A. LlTermore, E^tor Of The Woman's Journal, 
Boston, says: "Your book can not be too highly com- 
mended, aa oontaining indispensable knowledge liour 



women.** 

As a whole, the yolume is one of the most yaluable ad- 
ditions to our stock of domestic medical lore which has 
appeared in many years, and should be as much of a 
comp2nion book as a good cook book or a liuhion maga- 
zine.— iyTew York Globe. 

The course recommende d can not fail to ba beneficial. 
—Beeeher'i ChriHian Union, 



Glad to see such books from the American press.— 
Methoditt (Hew Fork). 

Containa suggestions of the grsatcet yalue.— rfUoa's 
Golden Age. 

A work whoee excellence snrpassee our power to oom* 
mend.— i^ew York MaiL 

The price by mail, $1.00, puts it within the reach of alL 

Addnw WOOD * HOLBBOOK, Pnbhshen, 

18 lAi|^ SliMt^ New Toik. 



THE HERALD OF 



THE NATIONAL TEACHER 



EDUCATIONAL JOUENAL, 

And DO piiniisaptndtOMcan foriti p*c« tha matt 
•dranced ricvi, and lb* btrt eipflitnc* of Ihr Munlry in 
•ahooliiuliucUonudmaDiigemnit. It ii btliaTsd Uial no 
otbar aducallonal joutnal it ao rtroDtly commended bf 
Isadint teuslura. Thej declaie it to ba 
'THE BESTJN THE COUNTRY," 

"THE BEST IK AMERIC*," 

" THK BBST EXTANT." 
Snbierlption priw, |l.AOa;rear; fonr or moTfi oopiea at 
fLSSacopy. A ipecimen number aentproJia 
AddKu (he Editor and Pnpiietoi, ] 

K. B. WHITE, 
Jt-etl Columbul, Ohio 



Are Ton Going to New York? 

It ao, and jon iriah to atop when ^on can FX£L A T 
HOME, and get GOOD FOOD HB^LTHFULLT PRE. 
FABKD, and PLEKTT OF !T, 

Oo to the Hyglento Instltuta, 
Kot. 13 i 16 laifU Strttl. 
Hona Can paaa near tha dooc to alt patta it the litj 
BuUnc it a T«y conTSBlent itoppinR pliM (or pancau 
Tidllni KeT Yock, either npon boa^aia or pleaauy. 
Op«n at lOl hODit, day and night. Board b; th« daj u 
weak, at leaaonahla tataa. Booms am be aomired in ad- 
Tance h^ viitlng. Addrix 

VOOD A HOLBROOK, Pmprlaton, 

Ndl is * IS taiubt Stnat, Ne* York 



I Tha GUIDE [i nor paU^ibad QnAnilLT. U centa 
paja for the T«ar, Amr Diunben, whloh 1* not h^f tha 
ooat- Thoaa wba aftenrarda land money to tha amount 
of Oiu Dollar m morn lor Saede, may alio orderTwentT- 
Atb oenta north extra -tbs prioe paU for tha Guide. 

The January Hm>A<r ia boantifnl, pTinf plana (or 
makUf BUKAL HOU E8, DeXpiital DINING TABLE 
DECORATIONS, WINDOW OARDEKB, Mo., and con- 
talninj a nuM of intormatlan loTalnablo to tha lorer of 
flowara. One Hundrod and mttj page^ on fine tinted 
paper, ume Fita Hundred EagraTinfa, and t, npnb 
COLORED PLATE andCHKOMO COVBB. TheFint 
adltion or T*D Hdbb^id THom*«. juit printad In 
Enibifa and Oennan, and ready to aend ant. 

JAMES VIOK, Roohsster, H. Y. 



FOB SALE OB TO LEASE, 

The Jersey City Heights Water Cure, 



•on Cftj), V. J. 

BT llie place ia' 
Ferry, attha fool o: 



lined for ' 

ilea tzaoi Xev Yort bj lii 
Ida. 'Outaida ai w^ll u int d 

bu=dnd. Liberal unninn 

aacon area., Jeraey Ciiy Beitliu'lHi^ 

from Nev York by TiTnk 
ben tlrtil. Uil III Uh H* 
Walk uocth lOiu bleiti. I 



Write for Laig* IUuati>tad DHcriptlTa Fric* Lin u 




Bintl«Oaiu,UKItol». Iliaea,|Sta 
Hlo IN. Flitek, It to tin. Remlar U 

btagtit trtradtdfor. 



LiBt of Articles for Sale br 

WOOD A HOLBROOE, No. » Lal<ht BttH(,NnIi>A. 

BACON'S HOME GYMNASrDM,iritili»i 

ot eipluullon and 100 onta, %\0. . 

Trapaaa AdjuitnMDfc wilb SI IUaalntlsDi,tS)t, 

SirlnR Adjiutment, for children, tl M. 

Eaah part aold aepantely. The «boIr, tit- ' 

Thia la tha moat Tatnable piece of Gymniilii >Fpii>- 
tnifbrhomaniaerertaTeiitrd. Any on«cai«lL Fa 
waak cheaCa, backa, and tidea iU naa ii thi M nw^ 
known. Ahalf hanr'anaaofitdailywooldpiTmioi 
care many caiu of dyapepda and oounmplJB. 

BOUND VOLUMER— We rtiU ban » I"! 
Bound YolB»aa fOr IMS, IWi, lUr, IMS aa> 
aale, poitpald, by mail, for fS Booa 1( wHl ba 
to odUiD them. 

HERALD OF HEALTH COVEES-* ft" 
arery one can Und thelz nnmbera and pn^frr 
neatly. Moanti. 



1 HUDSON.-Oll 



Soitabla (br I 

at«i Talk from atMMD, enojce boauni aai ntum 

ply nt M W. Twanty-third BtrMt, (U.WOperli 



HUNTER'S aiTEAPPEE'Sj 

ILIVSIBATEIl PSACnOAL QUUU- 

Nolw; 



idlDf iU low JU . 

ud talai in-^^Qt 
be een to be pi^il7i|>P'JKlaled. " •^'' j^ SJ 
fa."™ Infonnallon waated about ""J^^^^ 

Inc. polaoae.Mi 

SO en(m»lOf 




i::^rorMiebyaii - — 

mailed, poalpald, on reeelpt of pnee. »» 
JESSE HAHBY A OO, 119 KeMaa 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHtT 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 

ffith offices at 142 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, 0.. and 86 Dey Street. NEW YORK CITY, haa 
lasbeen organised with a Capital of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the par- 
pon of publishing Tracts, Books, and 



THE INDEX 



I 



k Weekly Paper Seroted to Free and Rational Beli^^n. 

It is the object of THE INDEX to giye public utterance to the boldest, moet cultivated , 
nd beit matured thought of tbe age on all religious questions. THE INDEX is edited by 
rRANClS E. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM W. STEVENS, with tbe following list of Editorial 
Contributors ; 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM, of Now York City, 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. L 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford, Mass. 

HCHARD P. HMiLOWELL, of Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Mbs. E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

l«v. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England. 

Pkot. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Weston, Saper-Mare, England. 

Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, England. 

To the aboTe will be added for 1873, Prof. F. W. Cla&xb, of Boston, who will contribute 
Hy talks on science for young people ; Rbv. Thomas L. Yiokbrs, of Cincinnati, and Rbt. E 
i TowNB, of New Haven, who will furnish a literary department of vi^or, culture, and origin- 
lity; and S. H Morse, (late editor of the Badical) who will report the Boston Radical Club, and 
ther interesting matter for THE INDEX. 

A ray aUe author has wiitt«n a hnouaiitarian novel of deep inttrcat and preat poirer, which will ma 
trough the year. Rrr. O. B* FmoTHivouAJtt who has read the MSB., lays of this : ** It ie reiy dtroni^— interest 
i?--r«BUtfkabIy well told—eharacten firmly diawa— style aixnple— iaoideat Taried— derelopment natural— religions 
'^ loftj— wiU adom tbe Index.'* 

Tk4 Index U9eKe$ nligton without aupfrvtUion, The Index accepts every result of science and 
>™d learning. It recognises no authority but that of reason and right. 

Erery Uhend ihoiild snbteribe for THE INDEX, as the best popular exponent of Beligious Libermlism. 

Every ChrietiBa niniiter and every thinTring church memlier ihould lubscribe for it, as tiie clearest, most can 
A «Qd most scholarly expositor of the differences between Free Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and as the 
!st meens of beeoming well informed of the arguments which the Church wiU have to meet in the iUture. 

Almoet everj amaber eontalas a disoonite or leading article which alonb is worth the price of one year's sub 
riptien. 

Send 1^.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three months on trial. fy-3t 
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THE HJEBaLD of HEALT 



American Popul? 

419 & 421 Broadway, 




Life Insurance Co., 

Oor. Oanal St., flV. Y. 



SOVUrB JRuls BATED into FOUB 
Distmct CLASSES, at Different FremiumSj 

Each Gloss Sharing its Own Loss and 
Surplus, by FuUj recognizing Sapo- 



rior Ancestry, OOirSTITlF- 

TXOIV, Habits, Voeatum^ RESI 
DENCE, Intdligenee and 
Send for Documents. 



OBSERVE DI§TIlVCTLiT.— l8t N. B.— These Glasses are neither «< Tontine ^ nor 

*<Co*operativet" not the Applicant hut the Company rates the risk, and also according to 
* ALL the prohabilities affecting the life. 2d K. B.— Even the 4 th Clasa is composed of those vho, 
k is supposed, would be insured elsewhere at ordinary rates. 8d N. B.^The saWog in losses to 
the Ist and 2d Classes by this method, as the experience of six years proves, warrants an adeqaats 
compensation to good Agents. Several each wanted. detf 



ad LIST or BOOKS 

FOR SALS ST "WOOD f HOLBROOK, 
16 Lalght Street, New York. 



TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS.— 

Boing a Priit Esmj, ihowlog that the uae of Tobacco is 
a phyaieal, mental, moral, and social eril. By HsKaT 
QiBBOMS, If. D., Editor Paolflo Medical .and Sorjcical 
j oumaL Price, by mail, 20 cents. 

RATHE'S MANUAL OF GYMNAS- 

Tica Illustrated. For Instmofcion in Glasses and Pri- 
Tate nse. Dio Lewis's System Explained. By W. L. 
Bathe. Price 40 cents. 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT AN5 

LUNQS. Qiying their Cause, means of Prevention, and 
methods of Cure. Price 25 cents. 

THE TURKISH BATH; Its His- 

tory and Philosophy. Bj Erasmus Wilson. With Kotos 
and an Appendix by M. L. Holbrook, M. B.— This is the 
only book on the Turkish Bath published in this country. 

DIPTHERIA ; Its Nature, History, 

Causes, Prevention, and Treatment on Byglenio princi- 
ples, eta i^ice, by mail, $1 25. 

It contains chapters on the Np^logrand Technolo^ 
of Diptherla, Description and PatholoBT of Dipthena, 
the false Membrane, History and Infectiousness of Pip- 
thena, itw Causes and Mortality, Complications and Se- 
quels, Uorbid Anatomy of Diptheria, the Drug and the 

Hygienic Treatment, Stimulation, etc 



ii A MER. SCHOOL INST." FOUNDED 1855, it a 
r\ rtUabU and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who went well-qualified Teachers : 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To ffive parents information ot good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

BBTBMTKXif years have proved it efficient in securing 

«* TUB BIGHT TBACHBa TOE THB aiOHT rtACS." 

J. W. SCHERMERHOBN, A. M. Actuary, 
m-ly 14 Bond St., New Tork, 

U A MBB. SCHOOL INSTITUB" aids all who want 
/ \ good Teachers ; ropresents Teachers who rilsek posi- 
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BT BKXJJLMiar 7BAHKLI2r (1736). 



nOUBTEOUS READEU, I liaye heard that 
^ nothing giyes an author bo great pleasure 
u to find his worki respectfully quoted bv 
others. Judgn, then, how much J must have 
^eu gratified by an incident I am going to re- 
late to you. I stopped my horse lately where 
& great number of people were collected at an 
aaction of merchants' goods. The hour of the 
Bale not being come, they were couTersing on 
tb« btdnesa of the times ; and one of the com- 
ply called to a plain, clean old man, with 
»liite locks, *• Pray, father Abraham, what 
think you of the times ? Will not these heavy 
twes quite ruin the country P How shall we 
ever be able to pay them P What would you 
uiyiso us to P •' Father Abraham stood up and 
replied : « If you would have my advice, I 
»iU give it yon in short ; -' for a word to the 
»ise U enough/ as Poor Richard says." They 
oioed in desiring him to speak his mind, and, 
Sathering around him, he proceeded as follows : 



*' Friends," says he, " the taxes are, indeed 
very heavy, and if those laid on by the govern ^ 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily discharge them ; but wo 
have many others, and much more grievous to 
some of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleness, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly ; and from 
those taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us : ' God helps them that help them- 
selves,' as Poor Bichard says. 

" I. It would be thought a hard government 
that should tax its people one tenth part of 
their time to be employed in its service ; but 
idleness taxes many- of us much i^ore — sloth, 
by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. 'Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears, while the used key is always 
bright/ as Poor Bichard says. ' But dost thou 
love life P then do not squander time, for time 
is the stuff life is made of^' as Poor Bichard 
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says. How mach more than is xiecesaary do 
tre ((pend in sleep ; forgetting^ that ' the sleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry, and that there will 
be sleeping enongh in the grave,' as Poor Rich- 
ard says. 
" * If time he of all things the most precious, 

* wasting time mnst he,' as Poor Richard says, 

* the greatest prodigality ; ' since, as he else- 
where tells ns, ' lost time is never found again ; 
and what we call time enongh always proves 
little enough.' Let us then up and be doing, 
and doing to the purpose ; so by diligence 
shall we do more with less perplexity. ' Sloth 
makes all things difficult, but industrv all 
easy ; and he that riseth late must trot all day, 
and shall scarce overtake his busines at night ; 
while laziness ravels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him« Drive thy business, let 
not that drive thee; and earlv to bed and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise,' as Poor Richard says. 

** So what si^ifies wishing and hoping for 
better times? We may make these times bet- 
ter, if we bestir ourselves. ' Industry need not 
wish, and he that lives upon hope may die fast- 
ing. There are no gains without pains; then 
help hands, for I have no lands,' or, if I have, 
they are smartly taxed. 'He that hath a trade 
hath an estate ; and he that hath a calling hath 
an office of profit and honor,' as Poor Richard 
says ; but then the trade must be worked at, 
and the calling well followed, or neither the 
estate nor the office will enable ns to pay 
our taxes. If we are industrious we shall 
never starve ; for ' at the working man's house 
hunger looks in, but dares not enter.' Kor will 
the bailiff or the constable enter; for ' industry 
pays debts, whil« despair increascth them.* 
What. though yon have found no treasure, nor 
has any rich relation left you a legacy, * dili- 
gence is the mother of good luck, and God 
gives all things to industry. Then plough 
deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall have 
corn to sell and to keep.' Work while it is 
called to-day, for you know not how much you 
may be hindered to-morrow. ' One to-day is 
worth two to-morrows/ as Poor Richard says ; 
and farther, * never leave that till to-morrow 
which yon can do to-day.' If you wero a ser* 
vant, would you not be ashamed that a good 
master should catch you idle ? Are you then 
your own master P Be ashamed to catch your- 
9a\t idle, when there is so much to be done for 
yourself, your family, your country and your 
king. Handle your tools without mittens. Re- 
member that ' the cat in gloves catches no 
mice,* as Poor Richard says.^It is true there is 



much to be done, and perhaps you are weak- 
handed ; but stick to it steadily and yon will 
see great effects; for 'constant dropping wears 
away stones ; and by diligence and patience 
the mouse ate in two the cable ; and little 
strokes fell great oaks.* 

" Methinks I hear some of you say, 'mmta 
man afford himself no leisure? I will tell thee. 
my friend what Poor Richard says : * Emplo^r 
thy time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure ; 
and since thou are not sure of a minute, throv 
not away an hour.' Ijeisure is time for doin^ 
something useful; this leisure the diligent 
man will obtain, but the lazy man never; for 
' a life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things. Many, without lal(or, would live by 
their wits only, but they break for want of 
stock;' whereas industry gives comfort, and 
plenty and respect. ' Fly pleasures and they 
will follow you. The diligent spinner has a 
large shift ; and now I have a sheep and a cow 
everybody bids me good morrow.' 

** If. But with our industry we most like- 
wise be steady, settled, and carefal, and over- 
see our own affairs with our own eyes, and sot 
trust too much to others ; for,asPoorBichard 
says, 

' I nevnr saw an oft remowed tree, 

Kor yet an oft removed family. 

That throve so well as those that settled W 
And again, ' three removes are as bad is a 
fire ;' and again, * keep thy shop and thy sbop 
will keep thee ;' and again, ' if you wonldhavc 
your business done, go ; if not, send.' Am! 
again, 

' He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.* 
And again, ' the eye of a master will do more 
work than both his hands ;' and ag:un, 'want 
of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge ;' and again, * not to oversee worV- 
men is to leave them your purse open.' Triiat 
ing too much to others' care is the min of 
many ; f9r, * in the affairs of the world men 
are saved, not by faith but by the want of it: 
but a man's own care is profitable, for ' if you 
would have a faithful servant, and one tb' 
you like, serve yourself. A little neglect may 
breed great mischief— for want of a nail the 
shoe was lost, and for want of a shoe tho hors^^ 
was lost, and for want of a horse the rider va.« 
lost,' being overtaken and slain by the enemy ' 
all for want of n little care about a horseshoo 
nail. 

•« III. So much for industry, my friends, and 
attention to one's own business ; hut to thes* 
we must add frugality, if we would) malre our 
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indastty more eertainljr sacoMafuL A man 
may, if be knows not how to savo as he gets, 
' keep bis nose all his life to the grindstone, and 
. die Bot worth a groat at last. A fat kitchen 
makes a lean will ;' and 
'tfany estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women fot tea forsook spinning and knit- 

tingi 
And men for ponch forsook hewing and split- 
ting.' 
' If 70U would he wealthy, think of saving as 
veil as of getting. The Indies have not 
made Spain rich, because her outgoes are great- 
er than her incomes.' 

*'Away, then, with your expensive follies, 
ud you will not then have so much cause to 
complain of hard times, heavy taxos, and 
chargeable families ; for 

' Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the wealth small, and the want great.' 
And farther, ' what maintains one vice would 
bring np two children.' Yon may think, per- 
hps, that a little tea, or a b'ttle punch now and 
tben, diet a little more costly, clothes a little 
finer, and a little entertainment now and then, 
on be no great matter ; hut remember, ' many 
t little makes a mickle.' Beware of little «x- 
r^QMB ; * a small leak will sink a great ship,' 
u Poor Bichard says ; and again, ' who dainties 
love shall beggars prove ;' and moreover, * fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them.' 

** Here you are all got together to this sale 
'of fineries and nick-nacks. You call th^m 
goods, but if yon do not take care they wiU 
prore rvt2f to some of yon. Yon expect they 
vill be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
less than they cost ; but if you have no occa- 
sion for them they must be dear to you. Bo- 
member what Poor Bichard saya : * Bay what 
ihoa hast no need of^ and ere long thou sbalt 
kU thy necessaries.' And again, * at a great 
pennyworth pause awhile.' He means that 
perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and 
not real ; or the bargain, by straitening thee in 
tby business, may do thee more harm than 
good ; for in another place h^says, ' many have 
been ruined by buying good penny woiths.' 
Again, it is foolish to lay out money in a pur- 
chase of repentance ;' and yet this folly is prac- 
ticed every day at auctions for want of mind* 
iog the almanac. Many a one for the sake of 
finery on the bock, have gone with a hungry 
beUy, and half starved their families. * Silks 
and satins, scarlet and velvets put out the 
kitchen fire,' as Poor Bichard says. These are 
not the necessaries of life, they can scarcely be 
called the conveniences ; and yet only because 



they look pretty, how many want to have 
them I By these and other extravagancies the 
genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced to 
borrow of those whom they formerly despised, 
but who, through industry and frugality, have 
maintained their standing; in which case it 
appears plainly, that ' a plowman on his legs is 
higher than a gentleman on his knees,' as Poor 
Bichard says ; and then, ' where the well is dry 
they know the worth of water.' But this they 
might have known before if they had taken 
his advice. If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some ; ' for he that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,' as Poor 
Kichard says ; and indeed so does he that lends 
to such people when he goes to get it in again. 
Poor Dick farther advises, and says, 

' Fond pride of dress is sure a "very curse ; 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse,' 
And again, ' pride is as loud a beggar as want,, 
and a great deal more saucy,' When you have • 
bought one fine thing you must buy ten mor€t,^ 
that your appearance may be all of a piece;, 
but Poor Dick says, * it is easier to sapprssa- 
the first desire than to satisfy all that follow 
it ;' and it is as truly folly for the poor t6 ape> 
the rich, as for the frog to swell in order t»' 
equal the ox. 

* Vessels large may venture more. 
But little boats should keep near shore.' 
It is, however, a folly soon punished ; foi^ asr< 
Poor Bichard says, ' pride that dines on vanity^ 
sups on contempt; pride breakfasted with, 
plenty, dined with poverty and sapped with in-* 
&my.' And, after all, of what nse is this pride- 
of appearance, for which so much is risked, sc^ 
much is suibred ? It cannot promote health or 
ease pain ; it makes no increase of merit in the 
person ; it creates envy, it hastens misfortune. 

<* But what madness it must be to run m debt • 
for these superfluities ! We are offered by tb«H 
terms of this sale, six months' credit, and that; 
perhapf, has induced some of us to attend it, . 
because we cannot spare the ready money, and 
hope now to be fine without it. But ah I think 
what you do when you run in debt; you giv»r 
to another power over your liberty. If youi 
cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to- 
see your creditor; you will be in fear when yom 
speak to him; you will make poor, pitifa],^ 
sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to lose- 
year veracity, and sink into base, downright 1 
lying ; for * tho second vice is lying, thejirgt is. 
running in debt,' as Poor Bichard says ; andl 
again to the same purpose^ ' lying rides upon* 
debt's back ; wheruas m freebom Englishman- 
ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to see ori 
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ipeak to any man living. But poreriy often 
deprives a man of all spirit and virtna. ' It is 
hard for an empty bag to stand upright' What 
would you think of that princei or of that gov- 
ernment, who should issue an edict forbidding 
you to dress like a gentleman or gentlewoman^ 
on pain of imprisonment or sarvitude P Would 
you not say that you were free, have a right 
to dress as you please, and that such an. edict 
would be a breach of your privileges, and such 
a government tyranncialP And yet you are 
about to put yourself under that tyranny when 
you run in debt for suoh dress I Your creditor 
has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of 
your liberty, by confining you in jail for life, or 
by selling you for a servant if you should not be 
able to pay him. When you have got your 
bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of pay- 
ment; but, as Poor Bichard says, 'creditors 
have better memories than debtors; creditors 
are a superstitious sect, groat observers of set 
days and times.' The day comes round before 
you are aware, and the demand is made before 
you are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if you bear 
your debt in mind, the term, which at first 
seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear ex- 
tremely short ; Time will seem to have added 
wings to his heels as well as his shoulders. 
* Those have a short Lent who owe money to 
be paid at Easter.' At present, perhaps, you 
may think yourselves in thriving circum* 
stances, and that you can bear a little extrava- 
.ganoe without injury ; but 

* For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.' 
Gsiu may be temporary and uncertain, but 
ever, while you live, expense is constant and 
certain ; and ' it is easier to build two chimneys 
than to keep one in fuel,' as Poor Richard says : 
so ' rather go to bed supper less than rise in 
dobt,' 

'. Get what you can, and what yon get hold ; 
'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into 

gold.' 
And when you have got the philosopher's stone 
sure you will no longer complain of bad times, 
or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

*'I\. This doctrine, my friends, is reason 
•and wisdom ; but, after all, do not depend too 
much upon your own industry, and frugality, 
4ind prudence^though excellent things^ for 
they may all be blasted, without the blessing of 
Heaven; and therefore ask that blening 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to tho£e that 
at present seem to want if, but comfort and 
belp them. Remember Job su£fered, and was 
afterward prosperous. 



" And now, to conclude, * experience keeps » 

dear school, but fools will learn iu no other,' as 

Poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for it is 

true we may give advice, but we cannot gire 

conduct However, remember this: 'Thej 

that will not be counseled cannot be helped;' 

and farther, that ' if yon will not hear Beuoo 

she will surely rap your knuckles,' as Poor 
Richard says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangae. 
The people heard it and approved the doctiiof, 
and immediately practiced the oontraiy ; far 
the auction opened and they began to bnj ex- 
travagantly. I found the good man had thor* 
oughly studied my almanacs, and digested all I 
had dropped on those topics during the conne 
of twenty-five years. The frequent mentum 
he made of me must have tired any one else; 
but my vanity was wonderfully delighted with 
it, though I was conscious that not a tenth put 
of the wisdom was my own which he ascribed 
to me, but rather the gleanings I had made of 
the sense of all ages and nations. Bowerer, 
I resolved to be the better for the echo of it; 
and though I had at first determined to tray 
stuff for a new coat I went away, resoWed to 
wear my old ore a little longer. Beidsr, it 
thou wilt do the same thy profit willheaigmt 
as mine. I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

RicHAnn Sauksibi.* 



** Jr I only had capital," said a yovnf man 
as he puflfed a cigar, *' I'd do something." ** If 
I only had capital," said another young dsr 
as he went out of a dram shop, '* I'd go ioto 
business." Young man with a cigar jron vt 
smoking away your capital. You at the dnio 
phop are drinking yours. Dimes make dolltn. 
Time is money. Don't wait for a fortune to 
begin on. Our men of power and influencp 
did not start with fortune. You, too, cao 
make your mark if you will. Bat yon nti^ 
stop squandering your money and spendiog 
your time in idleness. 



• » » 



The richest ma^, whatever his lot ^ he «bo 
is content with what he Jtas. 

NoBiLiTT of mind is more honorable than no- 
bility of birth. 

* Dr. FrankUn for many yean puhliahdd the Pcboi?!' 
▼ania Almanac, called Poor BicKard^ (Saunders) tai 
ftimiibed it with varioiui tentenoeB and proTerM ca 
topics of induatry, atftenrion to one's own bnsfnMSi tai 
frugality. Ttia most important of tlicie tentenoet a»i 
proyerbe he alterward collected and pnbUahed in ^ 
above fonn. 
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Tobacco— Its Efects on the Human Constitution, Physical, Intellectual and 

Moral. 



BT JAMSS COULTBX LATABD, X. S. 
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rpBE question of expanse preeenta iteelf to 
-^ iu nnder two aspects ; first, the direct ex- 
pense ; that 18, the cost to consamers, to indi- 
ridnals. Second, the indirect expense, that is, 
tbe loss to the conntry of the capital and labor 
abiorbed in the cultivation, mannractnre, and 
lale of tobacco, which might be more benefi- 
cently employed in other porsoite, and the loss 
to the conn try and the world at large of the 
thousands of acres devoted to its production, 
which mi^ht be devoted to the pi*oduction of 
bretdstnfis to feed the nations. This last in- 
elades also tbe impoverishment of tbe land de- 
Toted to its cuUiTation, which is greater beyond 
comparison than that resultiog from any other 
crop. To the above may be added the loss of 
property by fires originating from lighted ci- 
guiand pipes. 

We have neither the time nor tbe space here 

to enter iuto elaborate calonlations with regard 

to the cost to the people of the United Stales of 

the tobacco they raise and consume ; we will, 

therefore, avail ourselves, to some extent of the 

results of the caloulationa of others. The Bev. 

Br. Hawes, of Hai-tford, Conn., in. a sermon 

preached against the use of tobacco, estimates 

the direct expense to consumers at $40,000,000 

aonoally. Tbe people of the city of New York, 

according to his estimate, speiit |10,000 a day 

for cigars, at a time when they- were spending 

|S,500 daily for bread. These estimates were 

made years ago. Our population has increased 

rapidly sinoe then, and it is agreed on all sides 

that the consumption of tobacco has increased 

even more rapidly. Besides that, tobacco has 

adranced in price and now pays a duty, which 

it did not then. These figures, then, have all 

l>oen largely increased, and we therefore think 

it entirely safe to put down the sum now spent 

by oar people for tobacco at 150,000,000 an- 

nnally. 

What an enormous sum to spend for the 
gratification of a morbid appetite! What a 
VBste of property ! Worse than wasted ; for it is 
not only destructive of property, but, as we have 
•een, of life, health and morals as well. How 
many chnrohes and school-houses would this 
wm buildl '*Give me," says the Bev. Dr. 
Berkeley, of Lurgan, ** every tenth pipe in Ire- 



land and I will erect 100 school-houses, and 
spend on each £600 (|2,500). The same illus- 
tration will apply with equal force to our own 
country, were the money spent for tobacco 
applied in this direction. We might have a 
school-house on every street And if we had 
more sobool-houses we should need'fewer jails. 
We pay annually to all the lawyers in the 
United States |35,000,000 ; for maintaining our 
criminals, |12,000,000; and to ministers of the 
gospel 16,000,000; but we pay nearly as much 
for tobacco* as for the whole. We are a law- 
abiding and jttstioe-loving people, but we pay 
for tobacco one-third more than we pay our 
attomeys-at-law. We are a moral and an order- 
loving people, but we pay for tobacco more 
than four times as much as we pay for main- 
taining our criminals. We are a Christian 
people, yet we pay for tobacco more than eight 
times as mnch as we pay for the ministry of 
the gospel of the Bon of Qod I 

In the paragraph next before the last, we 
have given a hint as to what magnificent re- 
sults might be achieved were the money di- 
rectly spent by consumers of tobacco applied 
to more beneficent uses. But who can tell what 
might be accomplished were the capital and 
labor employed in its cultivation, manufacture 
and sale, also applied to other purposes ? Few 
have any adequate idea of the number of per- 
sons engaged in these pursuits. How many 
are employed in the cultivation of tobacco we 
cannot even guess. As to the number em- 
ployed in its manufacture, the following statis- 
tics will give a &int idea: At Mtinilla one 
cigar factory employs 7,000 women. Others 
there employ from 3,000 to 5,000 women. 
There are no manufactories of cigars in the 
United States on so large a scale as this ; bul 
we have some tobacco factories which count 
their employees, both male and female, by 
hundreds. If the men who now hoe tobacco 
were put to hoeing com ; if the men employed 
in tobacco £Mtories were put to building rail- 
roads, the women transferred to cotton looms, 
and the boys sent to school ; if all the tobacco 
plantations were turned into wheat farms, and 
the capital absorbed in the manufacture of and 
traffic in the weed, invested in any other com- 
modity yon may please to mention— save spir • 
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ituonB liqnora — it would add to the wealth and 
property of the country immenfla aums an- 
nually. 

Then there is the deterioration of the land 
devoted to its production, which, as we have 
already remarked, is greater heyond compari- 
son than that resulting from any other crop. 
Any one who smokes a cigar will notice the 
large amount of ashes which is left. More 
ashes are left from the comhustion of tohacco 
than from that of any other vegetahle suh- 
stances, 1,000 pounds of tohacco leave on an 
average 200 pounds of ssiheB, The oils, resins, 
and acids which tohacco contains are derived 
from the atmosphere, and hence cost nothiug; 
but the ash is composed of mineral matters, and 
is hence made up from the available plant food 
of the soiL A crop of tobacco— 2,000 pounds 
to the acre— withdraws from every acre of land 
on which it grows 400 pounds of this constitu- 
ent. A crop of wheats 30 bushels to the acre — 
withdraws from the soil 86 pounds. Thus we 
see that one crop of tobacco does as much dam- 
age to the land on which it grows as would 11 
crops of wheat! One year's farming of your 
land in tobacco injures it as much as 11 years 
farming of it in wheat I You can take but two 
or three crops of tobacco from your land before 
it is well nigh ruined ; ruined for that purpose 
and for every other, until the soil has. been ren- 
ovated. And tobacco can be grown with profit 
on none but the best soils. Says Prof. Brewer, 
" A man may get rich raising tobacco, but a 
nation never will." A writer in Blackwood's 
Kagazine years ago called attention to this 
matter, pointing to the blasted tobacco lands of 
Maryland and Virginia as examples. The Bev. 
Dr. Hawee, in his sermon before alluded to, 
predicted that the Connecticut Valley wonld, 
in time, become as barren as those. 

As to the value of property destroyed by 
fires resulting from lighted cigars and pipes, 
and from the still burning matches which had 
been used to light cigars and pipes, we can form 
no reliable estimate, because we cannot tell 
with any degree of certainty to what extent 
conflagrations are due to this cause. We read 
nearly every week of fires, the origin of which 
81 chronicled as unknown. How roany^of these 
result from the cause we are considering it is, 
..of course, impossible to tell ; yet the attempt 
has been made to estimate the amount rela- 
tively. " One-third, or more, of all the fires in 
my circuit," says an insurance agent, " have 
originated from matches and pipes ! Fires in 
England and fires in America are kindled with 
alarming frequency by smokers casting about 



firebrands." Facts in abundance substantiate 
this. From Harper's Weekly we laam that in 
the forenoon of July 30th, last year, a work- 
man on a canal boat lying at the dock of the 
Standard Oil Company, at Huntefs Pointy 
lighted his pipe and threw the baming match 
OD the floor. Every plank of the boat was sat- 
urated with oil, and the air was foil of in- 
flammable vapor. The boat was instantly en- 
veloped in flames, which communicated Ui the 
works on shore, where wore stored !4,000 bar- 
rels of oil, and all were consumed together. 

A fire very similar to the above in itaorigio, 
progress and resiUts, occurred about the begin- 
ning of the year 1870 at Marseilles, France. A 
man standing on the deck of a vessel used to 
convey naphtha and kerosene, baring; lighted 
his cigar, dropped the burning match at bii 
feet and thereby started a conflagration that 
consumed property valned at not leas than a 
million of dollars. 

A conflagration in San Francisco some yean 
ago, kindled by a lighted cigar, destroyed mill- 
ions of dollars' worth. 

A most destructive fire occurred sot long 
since in England, upon one of the Take of 
Northumberland's farms, near Alnvici, in. 
which bams, stables and other buildings, with 
their oonf ents, also a large quantity of gnin in 
stacks, were totally consumed. This was cu&el 
by some burning tobacco which fell from the 
pipe of a laborer upon the straw. 

The magazine in the barracks of Baenos 
Ay res exploded on the 29th of December, 1:69, 
killing 126 soldiers and many women and chil- 
dren. Just before the explosion occurred, ooe 
of the men was observed smoking in a room 
where several cases of powder were stored. 

A great conflagration on land, wherein ho- 
man life is endangered, is sufficiently appalling; 
but how much more appalling is a fire at sea, 
with the prospect on one hand of being hand 
to death and on the other of being drowned; 
in either case finding a watery grave* The 
steamer Glasgow was burned at sea on the 
30th of July, 1869. The fire originated .from 
a lighted fusee which one of the steerage ptf- 
sengers had used to light his pipe, and aftfir- 
ward thrown into the hold where cotton was 
stored. The passengers^ 250 in number, wen 
rescued by the Bosamond, Capt. WalUs, honnd 
for Kew York. But the vessel and cargo provcil 
a total loss. 

These are but a few of the largest fires orig- 
inating in the' causes under consideration, ac* 
counts of which have come under oar ovo 
immediate notice within three or four ye&it 
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only. We think it unnocessary for oar present 
porpop'' to u.aKe mention of more, though we 
have a considerable list of such occurring since 
we commenced to collect statistics on this head; 
and we do not presume our list contains nearly 
all, accounts of which have been published — 
perhaps not the half of them. How many 
other great fires occurring within the same 
period, the causes of which are chronicled as 
unknown, had the same origin, who can tell P 
It is even surmised by some that the late great 
fire in Boston was kindled by a match which 
had been used by some laborer to light his 
pipe ; and this is not improbable. 

To the above might be added the amount 
spent for pipes, and tobacco and snuff-boxes. 
This, it might be perhaps said, is not much. 
It is still, in the aggregate, a large sum ; espe- 
cially that spent for pipes. A large proportion 
of these are of foreign importation. There are 
large efttablishmcnts in Europe, sometimes 
whole towns, devoted almost entirely to their 
manufacture ; which turn them out by thous- 
ands, costing from one cent to some hundreds 
of dollars eacb. Much of the money spent for 
pipes goes out of the country, and is just so 
much abstracted from the permanent wealth of 
the nation. 

We have not yet taken into the account the 
value of the time spent in using tobacco. To 
be sure there is not much time lost in chewing. 
A Yankee is a man who must do two or more 
things at a lime, consequently he chews tobacco 
and attends to his business at the same time. 
But with smoking it is somewhat different. A 
man most usually liuspends all other business 
to attend to that And so too of snuffing. In 
order to give our readers some idea of the 
amount of time spent in this titillating opera- 
tion by a moderate snuff-taker in the' course of 
a Iffbtime, we offer a single example : Hr. Ed- 
ward C. Belavan says : " I once crossed the 
Atlantic with a venerable sea captain who had 
been a snuffer of tobacco for about fifty years. 
One of the passengers had the curiosity to as- 
certain the time he had consumed in the ope- 
ration of taking the pulverized poison. Much 
to the amusement of the passengers and the 
mbrtification of the captain, it appeared that 
more than one year of the time allotted to him 
by his Maker had been occupied in plying his 
thnmb and finger in supplying his liasal cavity 
with this odoriferous powder, and in taking 
care of the disgusting drippings it e:tpelled from 
his nose — ^which had grown to the size of a 
knnrlyt pink- eyed potato, from the lengthened 
abuse of that organ.' 
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The Earl of Stanhope once made the follow- 
ing curious calculation : '' Every inveterate and 
incurable snuff-taker, at a moderate computa- 
tion, takes one pinch every ten minutes. Every 
pinch, with their agreeable concomitants and 
their incidental circumstances, consume i a 
minute and a half. Deduct a minute and a half 
out of every ten and allow sixteen hours to 
every snuff-taker's day, and it amounts to two 
hours and twenty-four minutes out of every 
day, or one day out of ten, and thii-ty-six and 
a half days in a year — more than one-twelfth of 
a person's whole lifetime. Then there is the 
time spent in making purchases, and in going 
to make purchases. When all these items arc 
footed up they make not a trifling sum." 

It would be impossible to tell in dollars and 
cents just how much our tobacco does cost us. 
But if we add to the direct expense to consum- 
ers the indirect loss which results from so 
much land, capital and labor diverted from other 
branches of productive industry, the loss in 
deterioration of land, losses by fire and loss of 
time, it would amount to an immense sum. We 
hardly dare to even guess at it. If, however^ 
we shonld venture on a gness we should say 
that the expense to the people of these United 
States, directly and indirectly, of the tobacco 
they consume is not short of $100,000,000 annu- 
ally! What an immense sun^ to be spent 
yearly by a professedly Christian people on a 
TiOE, for it is nothing else. 

jind yet iht grtatest element in the ealeulation 
has as yet been left out altogether* That iSy the 
damage to life, healthy and morals. If this eould 
he turned into figures^ it ivduld amount annually to 
a sum greater than our national debt ! 
(7b he continued,) 

RiOH wiTHoirr Mo»et. — Many a roan is i-ich 
withont money. Thousands of men with noth- 
ing in their pockets are rich. A man born with 
a good sound constitution, a good stomach, a 
good heart, good limbs and a pretty good hoad 
piece is rich. Good bones are better than gold ; 
tough muscles better than silver, and nerves 
that flash fire and carry energy to every func- 
tion are better than houses or land. It is bet- 
ter than a landed estate to have the right kind 
of father or mother. Good breeds and bad 
breeds exist among men as really as among 
herds and horses. Education may do much to 
check bad tendencies or to develop good ones ; 
but it is a greater thing to inherit the right 
proportion of faculties to start with. The man 
is rich who has a good disposition — who is na- 
turally kind, patient, cheerfnl and hopeful. 
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An Unfashionable Summer. 



BT MRS. CHAQ. H. WBIOHT. 



rriHEEE girlB irwe poring over one book. 
-*- Three girla irbo might have suggested 
th» Three Graces, had there been an observer 
to receive the snggestion, or had they attitud- 
enized stataesqaely for their own gratification. 
But no observer whispered *' Graces." neither 
of the girls thought " Graces ;" and all three, 
if I must say it, rather tpraioled than reoliaed 
over an invalid chair, quite oblivious of all 
classicism of attitude. 

The three were young; Sappho, the eldest, 
not yet twenty-two. Yet it was evident that 
they were all recruits of that great army of wo- 
men over ;7hioh floats the ghastly banner of 
disease. Somebody versed in the idiosyncra- 
sies of onr ladies tells us that to be conscious of 
the existence of an organ, proves that organ to 
bo disordered in its functions. Therefore^ may 
it be asserted that Bl had a vivid realisation of 
stomach, Sappho of head, while melancholy 
Dillie had no inner consciousness of other spir- 
itual conditions than those bom of a sluggish 
liver. 

Poor girls. Pretty, yet faded to the unmis- 
takable demi-tint of complexion which shows 
that the ripe sensuousness of health has been 
touched with a blight ; ambitious, yet fettered 
with the manacles of nausea, torpor and pain. 
With the dominant and vital mental faculties 
which make the mind a power ; yet reduced to 
a swooning apathy of consciousness half the 
time, by the giant Nemesis which scourged 
them for their sins. For they were arrant sin- 
ners—all three — and no sorrowing angel could 
blot out their record with a tear ; for the cata- 
ract of the Ganges oould not furnish moisture 
enough to keep that spiritnal guardian in iaoh- 
xymose conveniences. 

Keither thieves or liars, not bearers of false 
witness, or covetous, these girls came yet as 
much under the maledictions of breakers of a 
commandment as though they had bowed down 
to gods of wood andstone. For they worshiped 
style with a devotion which no acolyte in pagan 
temple could e^er exceed. And their homage 
was nnceasing before a perpetual apotheosis of 
self. But how they suffered^these poor girls 
— with corset strings drawn to a malignity of 
tension more torturing than the Mussulman's 
bridge over the abyss of hell. Every one of 



them with dainty foot-gear, crushing livio? 
tissues into proportions mercilessly at variance 
with Nature's rules of symmetry. AU of them 
un Jer constant flagellation of ease and comfort 
of boJy ; martyrs ever to their insane passion 
to be showy and elegant, and *' stylish/' after 
the t> pe of the world's adoration. Thus were 
they sinners againsf that part of their nsicrc 
which the Great Architect has made the foan* 
dation of the edifice of character — the pbysic&l 
which underlies the intellect aal and spiritual— 
as upon the unpolished stone is reared the 
stately temple. 

It was a curious working of that mysterioas 
power which our groping pessimism calls 
'* chance," that put this book into the hands of 
those girls. Of course its title would naturally 
attract their attention; but it was a happy 
chance which had included that title withfn 
the scores of others which decorated tba ooao- 
ters over which they had hung, seaickin; for 
a new novel. It is a tastefully bound book, the 
richness of its green and gold encompssnn^ 
the wealth of its practical contents, m a dsinty 
aroma hovers about an epicurean viand. It is 
called << Bin's toward Physical Perfection;* and 
explains the eager interest of the girls wbo 
make the climax of many aspiratloi s the per 
feetion of their charms. 

"Girls," exclaimed Di, involuntarily maboz 
a wry face as the scalding acidity of impede'! 
digestion rose in her throat, " girls, I vow and 
declare I believe an * Especial Providence' bis 
sent us this book ; for I* ve about made up my 
mind that we make m'ghty mistaJces in oar 
manner of beautifying ourselves. If tight l&* 
oing gives me this abominable aonr stomach 
nine-tenths of the time, I count it a delnsioa 
and a snare. Joan't keep a smooth forehe&<^ 
with my gastric fluids in a ceaseless bubble 
and ferment. I'm sure I'd rather never h.aT4 
a stylish form, than be compelled to pay for -^ 
with multitudinous wrinkles. Moreover, I sal 
in a late magasine, called Tan Hbrald o^ 
Health, that sallow complexions inevitahi] 
follow restricted breathing ; and if tight coit 
ets don't restrict our breathing oompcuss, Vi 
like t3 know what does. As to sallowoess, ▼< 
all three have reached the superlative degree oi 
comparison. I'll be kissed if I hadn't ratha 
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baya the girth of a hippopotaniu than to exist 
m the everlasting discomfort that I do irom 
aching sides and an effervescing stomach." 

<* Yon have companionship in yonr miMry, 
Di/' answered the dark-eyed Sappho, laying 
with dramatic gesture, two rather scrawny 
hands over an an amber-tinted brow, beneath 
which large, earnest eyes overhung dnsky hol- 
lows. " I hear the same bnrden, but on a difler- 
ent phyBol(^ical angle. The fiend tortures 
your stomach, but I carry him ever tearing at 
my brain. Here he sits day afker day, night aftor 
night, throating hot javelins in and through 
till I cry out in spirit. ' Why am I mocked 
with death, lengthened thus to deathless pain P ' 
Ah, hut it is horrible to feel that this demon 
throws a paralysis over one's poetic power. 
Often a tender gleam of poetry floats upon 
iridescent bubbles of words through my mind. 
1 reach out tenderly for a bright prism of 
rhyme, when lol the foul fiend is before me, a 
daah of blinding pain pvcrwhelms me ; my 
tormentor exults, and my airy bubbles vanish. 
True it is, that, 'who breathes must suffer:* 
Imt I believe, as you say, that our normal her- 
itage of misery is increased by our unnaturally 
compressed and overtaxed vital orgins." 

" Alas girls," sighed the tender Dillte— Dillie 
always said "alas," but few are there who 
my it outside of a story»"my sympathetic 
heart sinks beneath the salt waters of sorrow 
as I hear the tales of your anguish. You 
Icnow, dear girls, that I, too, am but a fragile 
flower, that seems to have bloomed but for a 
little while to exhale its fragrance, then to bow 
its sweet beauty in the mold of death. I, too, 
am one of earth's weary ones. To me the grave 
has no terrors, for life has few oharms. Often 
I dream thai I stand beside the emerald-turfed 
mound beneath which weeping friends have 
laid away my snowy-robed and marble-sculp- 
tored form. I see the long willows reaching 
out slender arms to embrace my resting place. 
I Me the white clouds tarrying in their aerial 
flight to cast a tender shadow over my grave ; 
I hear the breese making moan that one so 
young and so beloved shonld have perished, 
^iU I wake with regret agaiu to my days and 
nights of languor, sleeplessness and nausea. 
But it is not in consequence of improper habits 
o( life, I know, for I am a very humming-bird 
ta my diet, I never exhaust my vital forces 
hy over-exartion, neither do I retard their op- 
«r»tioQ by tight lacing. Alas no ! for if I did 
I could thwart disease by a complete revolution 
ia my habits." 
"What number corsets do you wearP" ra- 



ther abruptly interposed the practical Diana. 

'^ Sixteen," sighed Dillie, toying with pen« 
sive grace among the long brown tresses which 
shrouded her shoulders. 

'* S'xteen ! Bless my boots ! no wonder the 
grave has charms for you, for if you make a 
conscientious and well conducted corpse, you 
will get out of the awful bondage of sixteen-inch 
oorsetp. I should think that would be worth 
dying'for. Here am I, corseted within two inches 
of my life— for I know a compression of two 
incnes more would result in asphyxia—and I 
wear number eighteen, while I am an inch 
shorter than you are." 

" What is your humming-bird diet, dear f " 
more gently inquired Sappho. 

** Only buttered toast and tea. I never touch 
meat, it is far too gross. Cake and preserves 
I eat but onoe a day. I make my diet as ethe- 
rial as possible to a nature by heritage refined , 
and by suffering purified to almost a preter- 
natural spirituality, yet still hampered by a 
body which cries continually for material re- 
enforcements." 

** Oh Lord, oh Lord I how the world is given 
to lacing," declaimed Di, with a Fallstaffian 
air. ** It's just as I thought, one and all of us, 
we are guilty of sinning against the God who 
made our bodies, by striving to make them over 
after models of or own. I wish to gracious— 
Di was oftoner emphatic than elegant in her 
phraseology—that we could go somewhere this 
summer where we could live like disciples of 
nature, rather than the children of art that we 
are. I would rather go to some secluded farm- 
house where the fare is simple^ the air pure, 
and where we would be tne from the serfdom 
of fashion, than to take a trip to Europe. I'd 
rather have a horse to ride and to drive with 
my own unassisted paws, than to sit in state 
behind the most gorgeous coachman, or beside 
the most elegant Jehu in Central Park, Gome, 
girls, what do yon say, will you plan with me 
for a summer of physical restoration instead 
of dismantlement f " 

** But, dear Di, you must remember that real 
farmers' homes are not the inspiration of mod- 
em Qeorgios. Pork and cabbage, hot bread 
and g^reasy Tegetables are as repellant on a 
farmer's table as they would be in our own 
homes. I fear it would be difficult to find a 
place where such infelicities of diet are not com- 
mon, and yet a place remote enough to allow 
such startling exoentrioities of dress, as you 
would perhaps wish to adopt, to pass without 
offensive comment,*' answered Sappho. 

"Oh girls it would be to vulgar," murmured 
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the patrioian Dilliei " io carnal and earthly not 
to wear diaphanous drapery every day, so gross 
to sit down to the musole-feed fare of yoemen." 
"Ton needn't do it, Diilie/' said Sappho. 
** You can wrap yourself in the fleecy vesture 
of the clouds, or dewy velvet of the sward, if so 
pleases yon ; and 3rou needn't come to the ta- 
ble at a)l, but steal yonr food from the bee and 
the butterfly. Bat still| if we undertake such a 
scheme for the rehabilitation of our bodies in 
health and freshness, it won't do to have too 
great horror of the ' earthy.* For, afler all, it 
is the coarse and vulgar earth from which our 
bodies draw support. It is the actual and 
tangible, not the ideal and impalpable, which 
nourish the concrete. Subjectively we, per- 
chance, may flatter ourselves that no arbitrary 
limitations prevent our growing to the stature 
of the gods ; hut, objectively, we are dependent 
upon the common elements for even the smiill 
dimensions of humanity.*' 

** I have it, girls ! a glorious scheme," ex- 
claimed Di, eagerly ; ''Pa has acou&in who lives 
on a farm among the mountains. This cousin 
has lately built a new house a short distance 
from the old one, which had become too small 
for his increased family. The old house is in 
perfect repair, has four rooms, and is situated 
in one of the most romantic hillside n^ka in 
the world, with a superb view from the piazza. 
If you are agreed,* and I can entice Pa to give 
his consent, I will write to cousin Joe, have 
him put the house in readiness, with such sim- 
ple furniture as we would need for a semi- 
Aroadian style of housekeeping. We will take 
Jennie, our kitchen girl, with us, and go there 
to try all summer to replace our yellow roses 
with red and white ones, fill up the hollows 
under our eyes, and smooth away these horrid 
wrinkles which deform ns. What say you ? 
* * « * « * * 

It was one of those peerless August days 
when a scarcely distinguishable mist hovers 
like an amber halo about the earth. A mellow 
richness was added to the summer's wealth of 
beauty, as the tender down softens the glowing 
peach. Sapphire and emerald and turquoise 
with which nature had adorned herself, gems 
which were reve&led beneath the vaporous shim- 
Qer, as a bride's jewels gleam beneath her vail. 
The air was deliciously cool, for the mountain 
breeses, lulled now to their mid-day slumbers, 
had chased away every torrid sprite ana imp of 
lassitude that infest the summer noons in the 
low lands. 

A winding road, twisting in and out about 
the feet of the hills, stretched firom the village 



' on the plain to a oosy eyrie upon a monntain 
side. Like a silver ribbon, the road knotted 
itself about the pretty garden, the orehard and 
the fragrant thicket of shrubbery vhidh sepa* 
rated the sylvan paradise from the prying gaze 
of any chance passer by. A tiny brown c^t- 
tage, with sloping, moss-grown roof and vine- 
wreathed piasza was clasped in this arboreeoent 
embrace ; while from its open doors and win* 
dows rang out such peals of merry, girliA 
laughter, that one listening might well believe 
that the Prince of Joy held court within. 

The front room door opened from the shadj 
piazza directly inio a oool and perfumed room, 
where a snowy cloth overlaid a round table, 
now spread for dinner. The walls of this room 
were low, the fireplace wide and doep, and filled 
with piney boaghs, which flittered away their 
resinous fragrance as from invisible oenson 
swung by their myriad fingers. The high 
mantel was adorned with royally rich bouqoet«, 
which told of jome nature-lover's rambles in 
the early day, where summer had acattered her 
floral gifts. On a square table beneath the old 
fashioned, oval looking-glass was a profuston 
of books and pamphlets, uppermost of which. 
as if most lately handled, might have been feen 
several numbers of Tb3 Hbaxth of H&u.tb. 
A comer whatnot, evidently of amateur work- 
manship — pine boardu, ornamented with van- 
ished acorns, pine conos, and leather leavtt— 
held up its sm;.*.!! burden of books. Among 
these we recognize the familiar ''Hmta toward 
Physical Perfection," also Dio Lewis's **Ottr 
Girls ;" Mrs. Gleason's " Talks to My Patients," 
S'de by side with Mrs. Browning's Pooms, Ham- 
merton's works on art, and various volumes 
of Buskin. A clean, cool straw matiing cot- 
ered the floor, cool cane-seat rockers still vi- 
brated with the recent loss of their occupants, 
while the daintiest of white curtains draped the 
open windows. It was a very picture, this 
pretty room, and reached its acme of artistic 
charm in the presence of the three lovely girls, 
who, in faultlessly neat calico wrappers, drew 
chairs to the dinner table. 

The overture to this opera of dinner was a 
confused jingle of dishes. Then oame another 
of those silvery tinkles of laughter which so 
often swept out upon waves of air through the 
open windows, and a merry voioe exclaimed : 

** Well done, Dillie Dyaway ! I am afraid 
you have oeased to dream of that emerald- 
turfed mound beneath which is laid your snowy- 
robed and marble>soulptured form ; for since you 
have left off oorseta, learned to zjde Booeph- 
alua on the keen run, and have shut down on 
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fine floor toMt and strong tea, yon are becom- 
ing decidedly carnal, quite of the earib, earthy. 
If yoD eat another of thoae com frittera, I 
know the sighing brook will soon make moan 
that one lo young and so greedy ahonld have 
pctiihed. Actually your neck baa grown ao 
mach (be reverse of elherial since we came here, 
tiiatloo'iAe your wrapper doesn't meet by an 
inch at lb e throat, and yon cover the gap with 
that Mae bow.*' 

*^A1afl,*' commenced Billie, bnt correcliog 
bemlf suddenly, with a laugh and a blush, 
aid, " Langh who wins, Dt. I bare eaten but 
three of these fritters, and I know my capacity 
hsi iacreaeed to snch extent that if I consume 
hi!f a dozen (he white clouds won't tarry in 
their aerial flight to kiss my grave. Tm sure 
Sippho has reduced her third one to its least 
Inetional proportion ; why should my appelite 
adte yoor merriment P " 

** Oh bat yon know, Dillie," spake the queen- 
ly Sippho, her month full of tender Graham 
bread and sweet cowslip butter, *' that I never 
mde my habits as etherial as was possible to 
tnsdire refined by snflering to almost a pie- 
tenuttnrsl degree of spirituality. Di and I 
vere always more giren to pampering the poor 
body, which- yon were so anxious to convert 
into a calmly beautiful defnnction.*' 

"Well, who wonders that I crave something 
oore snbfilanf iai than toast and tea after sweep- 
iog the whol^ house, ironing two wrappers, and 
cooVing these fritters. It doesn't pay to look 
•enphic in diaphanous drapery here, where I 
bare to iron OTory blessed dud that I wear; and 
ceasing; to be celestial about my costume, I be- 
come intoDBoIy human in my gastronomic ap- 
petites. 

• 

''Did ^u make these fritters, Dillie? I 
thought them Jennie's work. We wore gath- 
ering the blackberries, and so did not know 
what fairy hand piled these golden gifts upon 
oar plates. Brother Joe would call them * bust- 
ers.' Tell 08 how they are made," said Di. 

** Sweet milk, ^g*f floor, salt, grated com, 
fried*n batter,*' muttered Dillie, earnestly dis- 
CQeeing com fritters and creamed potato. ** I 
took recipe from * Hygienic Cook Book'— you'll 
find it there." 

" Dillie, yonr'e a brick ! I tell you what I 
thought when I saw you dashing down the road 
last night like a mad amazon on Baceph- 
aIus. I thought surely Dillie must soon 
coase to bear her family name of Dyaway, for 
it has become an absurd misnomer. She will 
have to Uke miAe, of Dashaway ; and I know of 



no other way, dear, than for yon to say ' yes' 
to my brother Frank." 

" Sappho P" rather irrelevantly queried Dil- 
lie, ^'how surprised your fastidious brothers 
would be to sit down to snch an epicurean re- 
past as this, and realize that it is a tangible 
evolution of strictly hygienic theories. Nothing 
but vegetable food, yet by consummate culinary 
necromancy made to assume the most sybaritio 
guise. What would we have done* with our 
intense desire to live right from the bosom of 
nature, to make over our bodies with pure 
blood and healthful tissues, if we had not found 
Urs. Jones's * Hygienic Cook Book P ' " 

** Yes," from Sappho, *' the boys would langh 
bnt feast npon our cleaned potatoes, our sweet 
Graham bread, com fritters, iricasseed egg- 
plant, fried apples, wheat pudding with cream, 
and rare-ri]^ blackberries. A.nd then to think 
that we have never gnashed our teeth over 
flesh since we left the city. They would begin 
to feel my muscle, for proof of insidious decay. 
But how they would (tare to hear that twenty- 
flve pounds increased avoirdupois are divided 
between ns three. 

"All our brothers were so oppo^ to our 
' wild goose scheme,* as they called it, that I 
really wyh they could witness our rapid prog- 
ress toward the consummalion so devoutly 
wished for. To think of giris who never in 
their lives before left their beds earlier than 
eight o'clock, rising now at six, donning their 
old Yaasar College gymnastic dres»; two doing 
the sweeping or light work in the garden, while 
the other, with Jennie's help, prepares break- 
fast Then with what koen seat we eat our 
Graham gems, barley coflee, enriched beyond 
the wealth of our city Mocha by such royal 
cream, our baked potatoes, fresh eggs, fried 
wheat, and golden honey. Howihe sausages 
and siazling ham of oousin Joe's table disgust 
ns by contrast. Then, after breakfast, how 
blithely we make arrangements for our dinner, 
and then hie away for long hours in the fields 
or amon^ the woo(ts, seeking flowers, mosses, 
cones, ferns, gnarled roots and knotted stems 
for onr rustic flower^stands. Then our pleas- 
ant readings in the woods, sitting on queen 
thrones of verdure. Our bath comes next, just 
befmre dinner— nothing but a wash-tub, a chain* 
pump and empty wood-shed for convenienoes— 
but with more exhilarating results than onr 
marble and sine arrangements at home. ' Then 
such dinners as these, fresh from the garden, 
succulent and sweet, with incorporated sunshine 
and assimilated dew. After dinner onr hour of 
rest in our rocking chairs, with light sewing and 
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cheery convenalion ; then our hoar of Biesta, 
after which our inyigorating canter oyer hill 
aud dale, to the three milee away post-office. Ko 
wonder our slnmberB are refreshiag, our ap- 
petites astonishing, and our waistif, tan corsets, 
sans whalehone, sans everything hut perfect lib- 
erty, are rapidly expanding, while our com- 
plexions, although tanned, are fairer than ever 
before since we woi*e long dresses." 

** And to think/' added the calculating Bi. 
'* that the whole expeuse of our summer s cam- 
paign, with hii-e of Joe*8 three horses two hours 
a day, the wages of one senrant, house rent and 
all, is less than the expenses of one of us at a 
fashionable watering place. Our dress costs us 
nothing ; using neither tea, coffee, yinegar, 
■pices, and hut little sugar, our grocery bills 
are light; so that, really, our bodies grow 
heayy faster than our bills. Dillie, how far 
have you outgrown those sixtoen-inoh corsets P" 

"By five inches," proudly responded Dillie ; 
80 that now my circumference is just twenty- 
one, with a promise of an inch of increasa a 



week till I reach the nataral span of a Healthy 
woman." 

'' And I am tweoty-three," said Di. <' I tha 
same,'* echoed Sappho. 

" Charming dimensions to embrace," cried a 
masculine voice at the door, and the Pbilistinei 
were upon them. Three great, bearded, hand- 
some brothers, brown with the travel of their 
college vacation, strong with that rich vitality 
which is drawn fi*om breezy hills, from briney 
waters, from unobetmcted sunshine, and un* 
polluted air. Three brothers, healthy, happy, 
good ; thi^o brothel's to be pi-oud of ; and Sap- 
pho's and Di's And Dillie's brothers, to be kisied 
with warm affectioo. And kissed tbey meant 
to be ; but can any one expl^n how it happened 
that each fair girl I'eceived her kiss, but— why 
didn't Bill ie exclaim 'alas!' — each from wm^- 
bod^ eUe^s brother. 

Ah, Dillie!" exclaimed Di, to oover hex 
blushes as she emerged from the shadow of a 
blonde moustache, " I see, you'll be a Dish- 
away after all." 
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California as an Invalids' Resorti 



A 8B3UBB OF LSTIBRB TO THX X3IT0B, BY fOHB P. FHILLIP8, X. 9. 



T INTENDED to write yon a large number 
-*- of letters about the climate, soil and people 
of this State, but find that they would in great 
measure be a repetition of what you have al- 
ready read, I shall, therefore, in future chiefly 
confine myself to the disadvantages of Cali- 
fornia; topics that have not usually been 
spoken of. One of the first questions asked of a 
person that has been in this State is, ** Has Cal- 
ifornia a good climate for invalids P' To this 
I mast answer, that deponda altogether on what 
kind of an invalid is referred to. This is a good 
place for some persons to oome, and a bad 
place for others. As a general statement, the 
advantages of California, both as a sanitarium 
for chronic invalids and as a home for emi- 
grants, have been overestimated and too highly 
colored. I have heard nnmbers of invalids 
complain bitterly that they had been cruelly 
deceived by Nordhoff's writings on California, 
and had been thereby induced to undertake a 
long^ expensive, tedious, and utterly useless 
oumey. In my opinion the majority of books 



and newspaper articles about California conref 
incorrect and false ideas concerning this St&te, 
from the fact that they paint the favorable and 
attractive features of t^e State, to say the least, 
in as bright colors as facts will ^warrant, and 
almost, or at least in part, ignore and omit the 
disagreeable and lamentable deficiencies ani 
defects of this country. The work containing 
the most information about California that I 
have seen— excepting, of course, the geological 
reports of the State— and at the same time the 
fairest and most judicial statement is "The 
Natural Wealth of California," by Titus F. 
Cronise, published by Bancroft & Co., 113 Will- 
iam street, New York. And even this work 
omits to state some points that weigh heavily 
against this State as an eligible place for emi- 
gration. Moreover, th e disappointment of many 
who oome here is largely owing to themselves. 
In reading accounts of the State they seise and 
dwell upon the many attractive features which 
really exist and are not the offspring of the 
writers imagination, and do not give due 
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weight to other and more somber facU, which 
a moment's reflection would convince them are 
of great impoi-tance. 

You know it has been trnly said : 
" *Ti8 distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And clothes yon rugged heights with robes of 
ftsnre hue." 

A large number of consumptives and other 
inralids have come to Galifoi-nia thie winter, in 
the hope of being restored to health by the 
climate. Some have died on the way ; many 
die shortly after their arrival ; others remain a 
few weeks or months, aod then, homesick, dis- 
heartened, and worn down in body and i^ind, 
return home to die. The minority are im- 
pToved in health. Donblless an acooant of one 
recovery will do mora to bring invalids here 
next winter than a coiTCct histoiy of t«n per- 
sons whose lives were shortened by the jour- 
ney hither and its altendaot fatigue, anxiety, 
and depi-ivation of home comforts, will do to- 
ward deteiTing others from an inconsiderate, 
foolish grasping at straws, like drowning men. 
Now this state of afl&tii's might be remedied. 
and an immense amount of expense, annoyance, 
and positive saffering prevented by two things ; 
fisst, a correct knowledge and appreciation of 
the facts relative to this State, and, second, by 
a judicious discrimination and selection of per- 
sons who ought, and who ought not, to come 
to this coast. Many of the invalids that come 
to California are consumptives, who are led 
heztd by the idea of finding an exhilarating at- 
mosphere that will impart fresh recuperative 
power to an impaired constitution. Indeed, the 
idea has been disseminated that California has 
a peculiarly anti-consumptive climate. The 
ffict is, that the climate has no attributes spe- 
cially healing to diseased lungs. On the con- 
tiary, consumption originates here, and proves 
fatal among residents and natives to a oonsid- 
ezablo extent in all parts of the State. I judge 
that consumption prevails to a less degree than 
in the Northern and Easteni States; and to 
about the same extent that it exists in Tennes- 
see and North Carolina. Consumption, chro- 
nic catarrh, bronchitis, and all kinds of dis- 
eases of the air passages are specially preva- 
lent in San Francisco and suburbs.. As re- 
marked in a previous letter, this is peculiarly 
unfortxroate from the fact that the region about 
San Francisco Bay is the garden of the Pacific 
coast, and is so situated, topographically, that 
it now does, and prcibahly always will contain 
nearly one half the population of California^ 
The heavy, cold, damp winds and dense fogs 
from the Pacific pour through the Golden Gate, 



I and every other deprnssion in tho Coast Range, 
and extend inland for a long distance. The 
winds and fogs produce a much greater sen- 
sation of cold than would be inferred from the 
state of the thermometer— doubtless owing to 
their extreme dampness, I have walked out in 
San Francisco and even in San Jose. 50 miles dis- 
tant, feeling as great a degiee of cold as I would 
have done, with the same amount of clothing, 
in New York with the mercury only 20** above 
zero. At the same time the grass was green, 
and the dooryards brilliant wilh flowera bloom- 
ing in the open air. The ocean winds and fogs 
prevail all along the coast and spread far in- 
land, wherever the topography of the country 
will admit their entrance. 

Californians are more liable to 'rheumatism 
and paialysis than residents of the Atlantic 
slope. During the long, dry summer the sun 
shines brightly most of the time, in an un- 
clouded sky. At the same time the earth, 
instead of being clad in verdui-e, is parched, 
dry and brown, and does not aflbrd a pleasant, 
mild view. Added to this clouds of dust, much 
of which is partly alkaline, are raised by pass- 
ing teams and the regular afternoon bruese. 
As a consequence diseases of the eye are very 
common. 

Many people in the East suppose California 
to be exempt from malarious diseases. The fact 
is that a large portion of the State, and that 
the fairest and most fertile portion, is subject 
to fever and ague and other fevers, in which, 
the malarious poison plays an important part. 
The broad, level plains styled the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys are specially subject 
to malarious diseases ; and even more elevated 
portions of the State are occasionally subject 
to virulent malaria. Residents of the low, rich 
lands in the interior of the State, where the 
summers are long and hot, are liable to be 
much debilitated in autumn from the combined 
effect of heat and malaria, even if they escape 
a positive attack of fever. I have been re- 
peatedly asked by consumptives, *' Bo you think, 
it advisable for me to spend some time in Cali- 
fornia f" In answer to this I would ^say, that 
depends altogether on your strength of consti- 
tution, the progress of the disiease, and your 
pecuniary and social circumstances and sur* 
roundings. 

Let us for a moment sketch the malady un- 
der consideration : Consumption is essentially 
a disease of debility. Hereditary weakness or 
taint, excessive physical or mental labor, care, 
grief, and anxiety, insufficient and imperfect 
food, air, light, and exercise ; in short any- 
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thing -which lowers, impairs, or drains a per- 
Mn's Titality is a predisposing cause of con- 
sumption. The malady begins, palpably, by 
the engrafting of a local disease upon a weak- 
esaed organization. Tubercles are a local man- 
ifestation of impoTerisbed and tainted blood. 
Akin to a parasite, they infiltrate the air cells, 
generate a low form of inflammation ; and, like 
a corroding nicer, slowly spread throngh and 
destroy the lung tissue. Hemorrhages result 
Trom the ulceration of the coats of the blood 
vessels of the luufcs. A person in an advanced 
stage of consumption is already virtually djing, 
and no remedies or change of climate avail to 
arrest the progress of the disease. Bemedial 
meaaures should be directed simply and solely 
to assuage the paliex^ts sufferings and render 
his remaining life as comfortable as possible. 
Under such circumstances it is the height of 
folly for an invalid to undertake a journey of 
9,000 or 4,000 miles, and to exchange old friends 
and home comforts for strangers and the cheer- 
less rooms of a hotel or boarding-house. There 
are, however, many invalids that are much 
benefited by a six months' or a year's visit to 
California. Their improvement is partly due 
to a change in climate, but principally to the 
relaxation and mental diversion incident upon 
travel amid new scenes and associations. It 
should constantly be borne in mind, and this 
fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
* minds of patients, that climate is only one of 
the many conditions that may deteriorate, or 
improve the health and strength. Chronic dis- 
eases are usually caused by the slow and in- 
sidious operation of a number of agencies, a 
single one of which may be more potent for 
evil than the climatio influences. In fact the 
ill health of multitudes is not produced by the 
otimate in which they live at all; but by their 
own bad habits. At the same time, this class 
are often benefited by a change of residence, 
as the climate, in their morbid condition, may 
aggravate a disease originally the result of other 
than climatio agencies. No one can make a 
general statement that will apply to all partic- 
ular oases. Hence it is impossible to enunciate 
any rule by wbich to determine what invalid, 
or even what class of invalids can advantage- 
ously spend a winter in Califomia. Each case 
must be carefully judged and weighed by itself, 
and all the facts taken inta account. Gener- 
ally speaking, the classes most benefited are 
persons worn down and debilitated by excessive 
labor and care; those afflicted with chronic 
laryngitis and those with premonitory symptoms 
of incipioot consumption. In a word, those 



who are urgently in need of an entire cluuig# 
of surroundings in order to break op a tnai- 
mill round of care and toil, and present norel 
scenes to divert the mind and lift it oat of, iU 
accustomed ruts. 

There is, however, one class of penoni in 
reference to whom a general statement eta be 
made that is of almost universal appliotilon. I 
allude to poor persons, or to those in itnigbt- 
ened circumstances. It is usually folly for an 
individual to incur expenses for a joaroey in 
quest of health that are so great as to caw 
constant anxiety. The expenses of tnrel an 
usually more than previously esiimsted ; and, 
even when benefit to health is obtained, i 
longer time is generally required to effect it 
than was at first supposed. Constant voir; 
about the cost of a trip will completely oec- 
tralize any good effect that it would otherviw 
produce. There is no more pitiable object 
than an invalid, far from home and friendi. 
compelled by poverty to live in a mjbimon 
comfortless than he had at home ; disappointed 
in his hopes of obtaining health and lieart-eick 
at the thought that his scanty means an iiut 
melting away, and that he must retnn bono 
and spend the balance of life in a vone con- 
dition than he woold have been hsdhen^f^^ 
left home. Kow, as of old, *'the deitnction 
of the poor is their poverty." A pliyticun, nt 
recommending remedial measures, ilionld al- 
ways remember that his patient's pecuniarr 
affairs forms an important part of the doio ; aiid 
especially so when a journey as ezpensire ai 
that to California is under consideration. 

As chronic diseases are generally prodnocd 
by the slow and long continued operation of 
bad habits, and other agencies that undem'me 
health, their cure usually requires a correspond- 
ingly long period of time. Many eipeet to I* 
cured in a few weeks, or months, when in &<*' 
one or more years are necessary, under tbe 
most favorable condition s. As a general rule, & 
person once a chronic invalid is never restorri 
to health in the full sense of the term. He mi.^ 
apparently appear as healthy as before hii ill- 
ness, but a portion of his life power is gone, bK 
hold on life and power to resist disease is weak- 
ened, and greater care of health and more i^^- 
orable circumstances are imperatively demanded 
for the remainder of life. Ignorance of tbu 
fact paves the road for a quack's peeaniar; 
success, as it leads many persons to spend their 
lives in medication of one kind or another, aoi 
to travel from place to place seeking what, '^^ 
the nature of the case is an impossibility, i, e. to 
restore a weakened eonstittttibn to its original 
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stieagth. AU curable ohronic diseaaeB are bo 
only ap to a certain point, Turying, of course, 
with the iadividaal and the kiad and atage of 
the difleaae. Beyond that it is impoBsible to 
go, and mnch harm ia often dooe by attempting 
i^ to say nothing of the attendant ezpense^and 
disappointment. A change of diraate, if neces- 
sary at all, is often required for a number of 
years. To do this, and at the same time sur- 



round the patient with other desirable condi- 
tions, it is sometimes best, and often necessary, 
that a change of home should be made, and the 
invalid become a resident instead of a visitor 
of the new location. This leads 'to the question 
as to the desirability of California as a home 
for emigrants, which I will write you ahout in 
my next. 
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ki:;eeal matter continued. 

IK oor last article tbe functions of mineral 
waters were discussed ; before closing this 
Bubjeofc we desire to add a few words concern- 
lag common salt The value of this mineral 
harbeenatoutly denied by a few modern hy- 
gjeoists, and there are no doubt many readers 
of ibis journal who are inclined to take this 
view of the question, and perhaps many of them 
never use it. It is not our intention to enter 
in.(o any discussion on this subjecti but to pre- 
sent briefly the points in its favor put forward 
by thoeo who maintain that it has a normal 
relation to the healthy action of the body. Salt 
does not enter into the composition of the tis- 
sues, but it is a large constituent of every one 
of the secretions, the saliva, gastric juice, bile, 
sweat, and exists in the blood in larger amounts 
than any other mineral matter. Indeed, about 
one half of the mineral matter of the blood is 
salt. This amount in the blood cannot be much 
increased. If one should use a very large 
amount of it with his food, any excess beyond 
a certain amount is immediately thrown out in 
the excretions. Lctheby says : " It is a curious 
fact that common salt has the faculty of form- 
ing crystalizable compounds with most of the 
oiganized and effete constituents of the body ;*' 
a^ inquires, ''May it not therefore be an im- 
portant agent of 'diffusion f and be thus cou- 
oerned in the phenomena of absorption and 
secretion ; for albumen and fibrin cannot pass 
through the walls of tbe intestines, or the blood- 
vessels. It may well be that through the 
agency of common salt and the free add ef the 
gastric juice, they temporarily assume a. con- 



dition in which they can be absorbed and se- 
croted." 

The same author also adds that "The exper- 
iments of Boussingault on animals have shown 
that, although salt mixed with the fodder does 
not much effect the quantity of flesh, fat, or 
milk obtained from them, yet it seriously affects 
their appearance and general condition; for. 
animals deprived of salt other than that natu- 
rally contained in the food, soon get heavy and 
dull in their temperament and have a rough 
and staring coat." 

Beulin states that animals which do not find 
it in their food or drink become less prolific, 
and the breed rapidly diminishes in number. 

Dr. Le Saine says that salt increases the for*, 
tility and doubles the power of nourishing the 
fetus, and renders the milk more abundant 
and nutritive. It also gives a finer condition 
to the skin, and the flosh of animals ia more di- 
gestible and better flavored which partake of it. 
Probably one use of salt is to increase tbe 
amount of saliva and gastzio juice secreted. 
That it does this is certain. Salty food is sure to 
exci^ the salivary glands to intense action, they 
throwing out large quantities of sah'va. If the 
amount of salt in food, however, is too great, 
this object is partly defeated, as we are apt to 
swallow the food too rapidly and before it is well 
chewed and incorporated wi^h the juices ; and 
this is a serious evil. * 

Such are a iew of the views of eminent writers 
on the value of. salt 

The instinct for salt, seen almost every where, 
is vividly xelated.by many writers. -It is said 
that on the coast of Siecra Leone brothers will 
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soil their Bisteii, husbands their wives, and 
' parents their children for it. Another writer 
adds, that on the gold coast of Africa a hand- 
ful of salt will buy one or two slaves. It is 
said, in barbarous times the most horrible of 
punishments was to feed criminals on food 
without salt. We are, however, inclined to 
believe that there is a good deal of extrava- 
gance of statement in all such stories. At any 
rate, what is true of savages and of animals, 
whose choice of food is narrow and meager, is 
no rule for civilized beings who have a great 
variety of food, rich in mineral matter. At 
any rate, we have known many persons to 
refuse to eat Kilt with their food for weeks and 
months, aud declare they were improved by 
abstinence from it. We are of the opinion that 
while a moderate use of salt may be advisable, 
that most people eat far too much of it; in 
this way corrupting the appetite and taste, and 
taxing to far too great an extent the excre- 
tory organs . in getting rid of it Then, too, 
those who live on foods rich in mineral matter 
would naturally need less of this mineral. So, 
too, a constantly improving agriculture im- 
proves oar foods. By using salt largely on 
certain crops as a fertilizer they may proba- 
bly be made to contain more of it, and thus it 
will be intxoduced into our systems as a con- 
stitnent of our food, and not as a condimeat. 
That its use on almost everything, and the nn- 
Bavoriness of foods without it, is a mere habit, 
and not an instinct, cannot be doubted. In 
America, for instance, everybody salts their 
butter; in Europe they do not. Now when 
a European comes to America, he finds the 
use of so much salt butter exceedingly disagree- 
able to him until, by long use, he becomes ac- 
customed to it. 

In using salt, therefore, we advise moderation. 
Learn to use some articles of food without it, and 
others with but little ; and make up for any de- 
ficiency of this article by such foods as are rich 
in mineral matter, of such kinds as are im- 
portant in the animal economy. 

CCNDIMENTB. 

A discussion of foods and drinks which 
should omit condiments would be very incom- 
plete. According to Br. Letheby, ** they are 
merely stimulants of the digestive organs, pro- 
moting the flow q| saliva, gastric juioe, and 
other intestinal secretions, and increasing the 
peristaltic movement of the viscera. Thus they 
aid in the processes of digestion, and by giving 
flavor to the food they whet the appetite and 
so increase the relish for it. Food is made 
more palatable, and digestion promoted. 



Many eschew condiments entirely, and to 
manifest advantage. William Cullea Brvant, 
in a letter published a couple of years ago in 
Tub Bbraldof Health, said: "Even with 
my food I do not take the usual condimenti, 
such as pepper and the like." 

They contain no nutriment. Where used, 
they should be free from adulteration, of the 
best quality, and of the finest kinds. Pot herbs 
are used often for condiments, especially far 
broths and soups. The best of condimeDts 
used in moderation are doubtless useful, thou^ 
not essential to high health. Flint, in hiB gre&t 
work on physiology, sa3'S of them : " The re- 
finements of modem cookery involve the 
use of articles which cannot be classed 
as alimentary principles. Pepper, capdcBm, 
vinegar, mustard, spices, arid articles of tlus 
class, which are so commonly used, with the 
various compound sauces, have no decided in- 
fluence on nutrition, except in so far aa the; 
promote the secretion of the digestive flaidi. * 
* * The various flavoring seeds and letvea, 
truffles, mushrooms, oto., have no physiological 
importance, except as rendering articles of food 
more palatable." 

In addition to the above we give thefolloviiv 
from Professor F. W. Newman. Itappe&cd 
in the January number of The London l^ietAtie 
Reformer. ** In the writings of several lea^ 
vegetarians it is noticeable that they profen to 
take no condiments but salt Ifr. 6. Don* 
basch does not even take salt I feel that thii 
subject needs more light thrown on it &lt 
being a mineral seems, at first sight, to need i 
justification. I find it (1) in the loot that horsa ' 
and cows love grass which has a taste of 
and the American bisons make long pilgriirj 
ages to lick the salt rocks ; (2) in the notoric 
fact that it kills worms in children. Hence 
may be inferred that a certain portion oi it 
healthful, and preservative from aiIiseo!i 
When instinct and common sense point to 
conclusion it fs satisfactory to have corrobor 
tion from science. And here we find that 
gastric juice is reported to us as containing ml 
riatic acid, for which salt, being muriate 
soda, gives a supply. Besides, salt i^ one 
the ingredients of blood. Thus salt is 
food, though any excess of it is of course 
chievous. 

** But that vegetarians should sweepioj 
renounce vegeiabU condiments comei to me ai| 
paradox. Bo much of condiments as tends ' 
thirst I warmly deprecate, and with diffical 
bear a very minute taste of cayenne pepper 
curry. But are we to foreswear mint, 
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nuoa, clovei, dnnmmon, oaraway, ginger, pep* 
per, and all fpiceflP Where ahall we atopP 
What of mnsUrd and crew, and watercreaa, cel- 
ery, orange and citron peel P Aa a apecial ex- 
ample, rice la io tacteleai that the hardieat 
nitica (Turka and Azabe) reject it nnleas acme 
condiment be added. Bait and batter are their 
ordinary demand, and then they call it jMZm 
[pronoaoced piUw). The Engliah generally 
expect milk with it, or milk and angar. All 
watery vegetablea aeem to need iome condiment 
Salt nay anfllce, bat it ia difficult to nnduratand 
why other taaty articlea are to be banished 
from our tablea. ICelona are mgi to canae ague, 
onleis duly apiced. Ginger aeema to be bigbly 
reloable with melona, with cold baked applet 
or pears, also with rhubarb stalk a ; naefnl also 
igaiiuit wiody food. But I throw oat theae 
remarks for diacnaaion." 

TALOBI OP POOD. 

At this po:nt of oar stadies it will be well 
for Tu to carefully look into the heating power 
derived from food, as well aa the mechanical 
force extracted from it. We ahall draw freely 
from tba worka of Frankland, Letheby, Farkea, 
and other writers, whose experiments are of 
'Kent date and most reliable. 

HSATIKO POWSB, OP POOD. 

Lbe. of vftter 10 gn. will heat 
KAMS OF FOOD. 1* when tramed in the body. 

Batter 18.68 

Cheshire cheese 11.20 

Oatmeal 10.10 

Wheatflour 9.87 

Pea meal 9.67 

Ground rice 9.52 

Yolk of egg 8.60 

Lump sugar 8.61 

Grape aogar 8.42 

Boiled egga. 6.86 

Lean beef 3.66 

Lean weal 3 01 

Potatoea 2.66 

WhiteofeRg 1.48 

Milk 1.64 

Carrota 1.33 

Cabbage 1.08 

Theoretically, the amount of work which can 
)e done by fooda, that ia, the number of pounds 
hat can be raiaed one foot high is joat 772 
imes the number of pounda of water it will, by 
'Oming, heat one degree. Therefore, to find 
he comparative value of foods to support 
trength, multiply the above figurea by thia 
'UVm It mnat not be supposed, however, tbat 
hese figurea are yet fixed beyond improvement. 



though it ia certain they are very nearly cor- 
rect. It ia, of course, understoofl that when 
theae valnea are got out of food8 they must.be 
all digested, and completely ab&orbed and con- 
verted into nutriment ; and this is never done. 
No invention ever made ia ao perfect as tbia 
The human body, perfect aa we think it ia 
when in robuait health, ia not perfect enough to 
get all the virtue out of food. A working diet of 
4)^ ouncea of perfectly dry nitro^enoua matter, 
and 22)^ ouncea of dry carbonaceous matter — 
equivalent to a daily allowance of acme six 
pounda of ordinary food — possesses, theoreti- 
cally^ a working value sufficient to raiae 10.- 
874,136 pounds one foot high, yet the roost 
work that can actually be got out of this amount 
of food is— including the beating of the heart 
and reapiration^not over 1,610,206 pounds. 
From thia it will be aeen that there ia a vast 
diflerenoe between the theoretical and the ac- 
tual value of food in work. No allowance, 
however, ia here made for the food used up in 
thought, in feeling, emotion, and the molecular 
movementa of the body. This cannot, in the 
present state of acience, be calculated— il they 
ever can. 

It has been found by ezpenmcnts on a 
large number of men, that the carbonic acid 
exhaled and urea accreted daily in the amount 
of food mentioned above rcaliy, ahould aupply 
force Bufficient to raise 7,720,000 pounda one 
foot high, while the actual work.ia only about 
one-sixth of this amount. What becomea of the 
other force f Is it lost, or used up in mental 
and molecular labor, which cannot be meas- 
ured P It must be the latter. 

▲V iKTKBBSTnra oonpiRiaoir. 
Letheby in his work says : " 1 n the steam en- 
gine, according to Sir William Armstrong, only 
a tenth part of the actual power of the fuel ia 
realized in work. The human machine is there- 
fore more economical of its force than a steam 
engine ; in fact it is asaumed by Heidenbam 
that lesa than half the force applied to the liv- 
ing muscles, as it is developed in their tissues, in 
realiaed. But although the animal machine is 
to much more economical of force than the 
ateam engine, yet on account of the costliness 
of its food (fuel), it is far more expensive." 
Taking, for example, a steam engine of one- 
horse power, it will take two horses to do the 
same work for t^n hours a day, or twenty-four 
men. Now, the cost for fuel for the engine will 
be about twenty cent's worth of coal ; for the 
horses, about 12 worth of hay and oats ; and 
for the men about flO worth of bread, butter 
and meat" 
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Composition of Fruits 
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COMPARATIVELY little attention has 
been devoted in this ooantry to the ehem- 
istry of the fruits. So great is oar ignorance 
on this subject that writers on food topics gen- 
oraUy say as little about them as possible. And 
what they do say is generally a simple recast 
in their own phraseology of some ancient state- 
ments about the healtufulness and wateryness 
of fruits. 

In Germany, where chemistry has been long 
naturalized, and where numerous experimental 
agricultural statistics exist, aided by the gov- 
ernment, much has been. done in the scientific 
examination of plants, etc. We, in consequence, 
oxre to Qermany much of our knowledge about 
agriculture and iis kindred scienoen. The au- 
thorities quoted in scientific works and lectures 
on these subjects are chiefiy German. Liebig 
and Fresenius are familiar examples of this ; but 
their names are legion in every department of 
acience and art. 

The following table of the "Composition of 
Fruits" is condensed from a list of fifty-one 
analyses made by the celebrated chemist Fre- 
senius, and zeprintod in Johnson's *' How Crops 
Grow," from the " Add. Chem. u« Fharm. ci , 
p. 219." The original gives the result of each 
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analysis separately, a minuteness of detail se- 
eessary in a purely scienUfic paper, but verj 
ioconvenient for general purposes. These hftT« 
been averaged wherever the nature of the aualy- 
. sis permitted of so doing; but as in the original 
they are not aU given in equal detail, several 
had to be omitted. The Riessling Grape, the 
first on the list, is an example of an analyss 
imperfect in detail ; no determination hsTin? 
been made of the albumenoids, etc., and but for 
its position as first in the scale this analysis 
would have been omitted. 

The fruits are arranged in the table accord- 
ing to the percentage of soluble matter. This, 
other things being equal, is a fair measiue of 
their comparative values for food. The per- 
centage of water does not fchow this valae so 
well, because of the great difference betirccD 
the fruits in the percentages of insoluble mat- 
ters. This latter item consists chiefly of seeds 
and skins, with a small quantity of in«oiabIe 
cellulose and pectose ; the latter rarely amoant- 
ing to one- fifth. 

The sugar in the Ant column includes ^th 
saccharose and fructose. 

The acid in the second column is expressed 
as hydrated malic acid. 
OF FBUITS. 
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2 
2 
2 
4 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
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Grapes, Riessling 

Apples, English Beinette. 
Grapes, Austrian White . . 

Cherries. 

Greengages. 

Mulberries, blaok 

Prunes, sweet large. . . 

Apples, white 

J^ears, sweet red 

Pears, large Holland. . . . 

Apricots, larga 

Gooseberries. 

Currants 

Strawberries, Ananas. . . . 

Whortleberries 

Plums, blue and black. . . 
Baspberries, garden. . . 

Blackberries 

Baspberries, wild 

Strawberries, wild .... 






o 

s 



U" 


88 


•60 







40 


•62 




12 


18 


•91 




10 


29 


•79 




3 


82 


•80 







19 


1-86 




()■ 


27 


•90 




7' 


58 


104 




7- 


47 


•04 




1 


67 


•67 




1" 


34 


•84 




7- 


12 


1-43 




6 


38 


2-15 




7- 


57 


1-18 




6 


'78 


184 




2 


13 


130 




4 


20 


1-23 




4 


41 


119 




8 


'80 


1-98 




8 


'90 


149 





•48 
•75 
•94 
•36 
•39 
•82 
•22 
•25 
•62 
•61 
•42 
•50 
•86 
•70 
•45 
•60 
•57 
•65 
•59 




704 

•36 
183 
918 
2*03 
388 
2-72 
8*84 
8-30 
7-60 
118 

•16 

•12 

•56 
408 
1-58 
144* 
111 

•10 



^1 



1-9 



a, 

I 



a 



•29 
•87 
•65 
•43 
•57 
•62 
•44 
•28 
•67 
•78 
•38 
•59 
•48 
•86 
•62 
•43 
•41 
•27 
•67 



18-70 

14 83 

14-57 

14-49 

1409 

1404 

12-40 

1200 

11-88 

11 83 

11 17 

10-63 

9-77 

9-67 

9-33 

8-48 

805 

800 

7-51 

675 



I 



« 



i 







75 21 


8 


18 


82 •« 


3 


03 


82-40 


6 


01 


79-50 


5 


04 


80-93 


1 


25 


84-71 


5 


89 


8163 


2 


06 


8504 


4 


63 


83-49 


7 


40 


80-77 


5 


34 


83 48 


8 


42 


86-21 


6 


42 


84 81 


2 


86 


87 47 


13 


•18 


77-55 


4 


62 


8700 


4 


68 


87-37 


6 


59 


86-41 


8 


64 


83-86 


6 


10 


87-15 
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The foregoing table showi itrikingl j how in- 
accurate is the common notion about froita. It 
alao ihow»tbat the propoction of aolide ie much 
lugor than it ii gvneraUy atated to be in the 
brief and enperfioial aentencea doToted to this 
nibject in many wocka on food. 

The improyement in the nutritive ralae of 
fruits effeoted by colti ration, ia atriklngly seen 
on comparing the compontion of the garden 
strawberries and raapberriee with that of the 
irild Tarietiei. The increaae of the aolnble or 
easily digeetible matten ia yery eonaiderable ; 
amounting in the case of the atrawberry to 
nearly fifty per cent. In the oaae of the xmsp- 
bprry oompariaon is less easy, the garden speci- 
mezis containing less solid matter. Qlanoing, 
faoweTor, at the insoluble matten, it will be 
aeea that these have diminished nearly one 
half in the cultivated variety. 

Judged by the old standard of the amounts 
of nitrogenous, albominons, or so-called flesh 
forming constituents, fruits occupy a very low 
position indeed. But this now disproved stand- 
ard coodenmed alao the meats and oily sub- 
etasces found by cattle feedera to be so supe- 
rior for feeding purposes to any of the so- 
called flesh formers. | 
Jodging by the more rational view now enter- 
tained by our beat chemists and physiologists, 
that the true measure of nutritive value is the 
iorce, or potential energy of the aubstance, 
fruits occupy relatively a much higher positioo, 
ud csn no longer be classed as *' anti-scorbutic 
drinks." 

« 

In Dr. Frankland'a Boyal Institution Lect- 
ors on the source of muscular power, he gives 
t table showing the actual energies developed 
by rarioos fooda when oxidsed in the body. 
A sample of apples containing the same pro- 
portion of solids aa tbe Beinettes in the fore- 
SQing table bore the following relation to other 
foods, taking one pound of wheat flour as a 
standard. 



Flour lib. 

Apples 51be. 

Veal, lean 3 lbs. 

Beef, lean 2 Iba. 

Rice, ground lib. 

Hard boiled egg 1 lb. 

Bread... lib, 

Fotatoea 4 lbs. 

MUk eibs. 

White of egg 6 lbs. 

Carrots 7 lbs. 

Cahbagea Olbs. 

^p«* would probably stand 



oa. 
16)<f ox. 

4>ioa. 
11 08. 

0>ioa. 
11 oa. 
12>^oa. 

1^01. 

10^ oa. 
6>^os. 
3>^oa. 

about five 



pounds two ounces, and the other fruits in pro- 
portion to their quantity of solid matters. It 
must always, howevtir. be borne in mind, that 
all comparisons of the nutritive value of foods 
are only reliable in so far as the foods com- 
pared are equally digestible. Of invalids it may 
be said that what is food to on« is poison to 
another, sind with them each case has a law to 
itaelt With the ordinarily healthy the retnlta 
' are more uniform ; but unfortunately we know 
more of the relative digeattbility of foods for 
cattle than of those for men. Experiment has, 
however, ehown that neariy one half of our 
ordinary daily food escapes ^complete digestion 
and assimilation. In the light of this foot the 
firuits ooonpy a very favorable position, the 
great minority of them showing a very high 
proportion of soluble matters. Thia in the 
more common fruits ranges from two-thirds to 
five-sixths of the total solids, and mnit» in com- 
parison with many foods, more than double 
their nutritive value. This also partly explaina 
the value to invalida of auch frutta as grapes 
and strawberries, both of which contain rela- 
tively but a email proportion of insoluble 
matters. 

The term " anti«8oorbutic drinka" shows in 
what high eatimalion fruits have always been 
held as health-preeervicg agents. And now 
that more accurate analyses and a better under- 
standing of the nature and values of food show 
them also to be highly nutritious, it is evident 
that they should be used as foods. Fruits, 
from a fiilse idea of their natures, have too fre- 
quently been used as drinks, and taken at im- 
proper times. They have in consequence re- 
ceived a bad name, and apprehensive mothers 
warn their children against fruit; visions of 
diarrhea, cholera, etc. being held up as bogies 
to enforce obedience. But let them give extract 
of beef, or any other of the supposed concen- 
trated nutritious flesh foods, and watch the re- 
sult. They wi^ not have long to wait before 
the same stomach ailments begin to show them- 
selves ; and that in forms more dangeroua than 
ever followed the use of ripe fruit at equally 
unseasonable hours. 

Fruit should be used aa part of a meaL With, 
children and healthy adults, just before break- 
fast and dinner are the best times. Invalids 
will Audit safer, especially with juicy fruits, to 
take it about the middle of the meal—other 
dishes preceding and succeeding it. This re- 
fers chiefly to uncooked fruit. When cooked' 
and served hot fruit may be safely taken at 
any period of the meaL Invalids will also* 
generally find the more acid fruits lees digesti* 
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ble, and espeoiallj eo when preceded in the 
same meal by potatoee. 

IVnite, eepeoiaUy when not qaite ripe, are gen- 
erallj tendered more digestible by cooking. 
Stewing is the general, and a good metKod ; 
but roasting is preferable. This may be done 
in an oven, or before an open fire. Apples 
tightly wrapped in paper are easily and pleas- 
antly roasted before the parlor fire. Done in 
this manner they will generally be found to 

FEABS. Ripe sad Fnsh. 

Besinoos coloring matter. . 0. 08 — 

8iigar 6.45 .... 

Gum 8.17 .... 

Lignine 2.80^ .... 

Albumine 0.08 .... 

Metapectic Acid 0.11 .... 

Lime > 0.03 

Water 86.28 



require little or no sngar— a decided adTantage 
with inralids. 

Unripe fruits should not be eateni many of 
the acids found in the green fruits being pois- 
onous. Unfortunately no analysis of green 
fruit is at present afailabie. The following, 
howerer, shows the changes which take place 
in a year from ripeness to mellowness, and fin- 
ally to decay : 



Kept tin HeUow. 

.. 0,01 

.. 11.62 

.. 2.07 

.. 2.19 

.. 0.21 

0.08 

0.04 

.. 83.88 62.72 



Kept tin 
0.94 
8.77 
2.62 
1.86 
0.23 
0.61 



100.00 



100.00 



76.84 



It will be noticed that as the pear mellows the 
eugar increases in amount, chiefly at the expense 
of the gum and indigestible lignine. The rotting 
pear again shows a decrease in all the more 
important constituents ; the sugar has in part 
fermented and gone off as carbonic acid aod 
tnoisture, there being a loss in weight of 
About 23 per cent. A soar acid of decay has 



also been generated, called metapectie acid. 
Much more of interest might be added, but 
enough has been said to show that the more 
accurate and eztensiTo our knowledge of food 
and its properties becomes, the more highly 
will we Ttf ue the fruits as healthful and nntn- 
lious food. 
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Precautions Against Small-Pox. 

BT ALFBID FOWBR, C0][MI88I0NBB OF POOR LAW, IRBLAHD. 



NO. I.— THE SKIN. 

TBEKE'S a skin without and a skin within, 
A covering skin and a lining skin, 
Bat the skin within is the skin without 
Doubled inwards and carried completely throughout. 

The palate, the nostrils, the windpipe and throat, 
Are all of them lined with this inner coat; 
Which throughout eyery part is made to extend— 
(Lungs, U^er and bowels, from end to end. 

The outside skin is a marvelous plan 

For exuding the dregs of the flesh of man ; 

While the inner extracts from the food and the air 

What is needed the waste in his flesh to repair. 

While it goes well with the outside skin, 
Tou may ieel pretty snre all's right within ; 
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For if anything puts the innflr skin out 
Of order, it tronblee the shin withont 

The doctor, yon know, ezaminae yonr tong^ne, 
To see if yonr stomach or bowels are wrong; 
If he feels that yonr hand t« hot and dry, 
He is able to tell yon the reason why. 

Too much brandy, whisky, or gin, 
Is apt to disorder the skin within; 
While, if dirty or dry, the skin withont 
Befnses to let the sweat come ont. 

Good people all! have a care of yonr skin. 
Both that withont and that within; 
To the first yon'll give plenty of water and soap. 
To the last little else beside water, we'll hope! 

Bnt always be very particular where 

Ton get yonr water, yonr food and yonr air; 

For if these be tainted, or rendered impure. 

It will have its eibot on yonr blood — be snre! 

The food which will ever for yon be the best 
Is that yon like most and can soonest digest; 
All nnripe fruit and decaying fiesh 
Beware of, and fish that is not very fteHh. 

Yonr water, transparent and pare as yon think it» 
Had better be filtered and boiled ere yon drink it, 
Unless you know surely that nothing unsound 
Can have got to it over or under the ground. 

But of all things the most I would have yon beware 
Of breathing the poison of once breathed air; 
When in bed, whether out, or at home yon may be. 
Always open your window and let it go free. 

With clothing and ezerciite keep yourself warm, 

And change your olothes quickly if drenehed in a storm - 

For a cold eanght by chilling the outside skin 

Flies at once to the delicate lining within. 

All you who kindly take care of your skin. 
And attend to its wants without and within. 
Need never of small-pox feel any fears. 
And yonr skin may last yoo a hundred years. 



Na IL— THE BLOOD. 

Six thousand years after this era began 
The astonishing faet was discovered by mam. 
That the blood in his body dees not remain still, 
Bnt nubes along like the race from a mill. 

Certain vessels call'd arteries, hidden within ■ 
The body, conduct from the heart to the skin; 
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While others, called yeini, throaghoat every part 
Of the system conduct from the ikin to the heart. 

The heart every instant gets fiU'd with new blood, 
Prepared, as you*U see, from the air and the food; 
And this new blood is driven throoghcfnt the whole frame 
As from a force-pump, by the force of the same. 

The blood in its passage leaves everywhere 
Some of what it has got from the food and the air, 
Which is all taken up, ere a moment be gone. 
To replenish the tissuoi the fat, and the bone. 

Throughout the whole structure— bone, muscle, or skin — 
Where the arteries end the veins begin ; 
And changing its color from red blood to black, 
The blood enters the veins and is so carried back. 

When the old blood arrives by the veins at the heart 
It is mixed and churned up, in a chamber apart. 
With a thick milky fluid, nutritious and good, 
Which the stomach and bowels have drawn from the food. 

It is then diiven off by a similar foroe 
To the lungs, where the air cells receive il, in ooursa, 
Where, at every breath, it takes up through the skin 
The material parts of the air within. 

Thus regenerate, vigorous, lusty, and red. 
And once more forced back on its fountain-head. 
To the artery chamber it rushes amain. 
And is ready to start upon service again. 

What we get from tho air is equal in weight 
To what we derive from the food which we eat ; 
But what we breathe out, I must tell you once more. 
Is of poisons the worst, as I told you before. 

In a much dearer light you may now perceive 
What it is hoped you'll hold fast and devoutly believe. 
That for health and enjoyment the very best fare 
la the soundest of food and the purest of air. 

Then show that you value your blood and your skin. 
Remove every nuisance without or within f 
Obey all the laws that are made to that end, 
And regard the inspector of health as your friend. 

If your house has a taint, employ in good time 
Either carbolic acid or chloride of lime ; 
But of a 1 disinfectants the earth is the best- 
Smells covered by earth are forever at rest. 

With all these precautions don't fear any harm. 
And yield to no panic or foolish alarm ; 
When the enemy comes, be brave but. prepared— 
Survey your defences and stand on year guard* 
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Women in Council. No. 2. 
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THREE womeo tn sitting togeUier in a 
pretty, quiet siUing^room, about eigbt 
o'clock on a stormy erening in Maroh. The 
room is in ef«ry sense of tbe word a woman's 
sojooning chamber. A healthy man oompelled 
to life in it would feel much like a bull in a 
ehioft ihop; and, perhaps, som«fthing like a fly 
nndsr a reoeiyer firom which all the air has 
been exhausted. To account for this last com- 
ptriion I must state that the thermometer in 
tibii room stands between 70* and 80*; that 
tbfl air is heary with the combined emanations 
horn the four gas burners and a register, which 
u in fall blast, while every window is hermet- 
ic«Il J asaled and draped in thick curtains ; and 
thtt there is practically no inlet for fresh air and 
BO outlet for foul. The first comparison is ez- 
piuBed by the fact that the room, which is very 
nice in its way, ia filled with a legion of those 
triilei and nick-nacks which always betray the 
donination t>f woman. There are hanging 
Vukeli, and fern cases and ornamental flower* 
pota. But the plants in them look only half 
tlire. There is a canary io a gilt cage ; but it 
'» (ick, poor thing, and no wonder. There are 
embroidered sofvcnshions and footstools, and 
no end of antt-maoassars in crochet work. 
There are brackots in tapestry; and upon the 
▼all flower pieces, interspersed with iunumer- 
tble smaller pibtures in ornamental frames. 
The easiest of easy chairs are scattered about. 
At this moment the most superlatively com- 
fortable of these are occupied by our 
three ladies. You will be at no loss to 
aogle out from among them the presiding 
ipirit of the room. It must surely be that 
email, delicate woman, with a complexion like 
yellow wax ; with fine, thin, smooth hair, not 
dressed in the very latest style. The furnace 
Iteat has melted away all her flesh. ' She is 
nally akin and bones ; but her eyes are large 
ud unhealthily bright, and the ever active 
flogera, just now employed with a bit of tat- 
ting, are like the talons of a bird. In her 
dieas ahe is as neat as a pin— looks as if she 
W jost stepped out of a band-box. She is 
perfectly amiable ; in many ways very sensi- 
ble ; her great want is vitality. But how can 
you expect any woman who lived habitually in 
SQ artiflcial temperature of 76^, and who has 



I made a roomful of anti-macassars, and sofa- 
cushions, and lambrequins, and toilet-mats, and 
footstools, and enough tatting besides to set up 
a small retail shop in that line, to have any vi- 
tality left worth mentioning P She sits by the 
drop light, which is upon a round table in the 
center of the room. This table \p well covered 
with the latest perio^^icals, so .you may know 
that the hostess is a reader as well. Next to 
her is a woman who is almost her antipodee. 
A stout, matronly-looking personage, with a 
full, good-natured face, and a comfortable way 
about her. She hasn't brought her sewing 
work — not she! She sits back at her ease, 
with her pinmp hands folded, and chats with 
the worker of tatting. On the sofa is a bright 
little body, neither fat nor thin ; not as young 
as the one nor as old as the other of the first 
two, but looking the youngest of the trio. 
Neither of these three women are dressed in 
the extreme of fashion ; but by garb, appear- 
ance and bearing they ' are all evidently 
ladies. The one last mentioned is turning over 
the leaves of the March number of Thi Hbb- 
▲LD or Health. 

** Why, here is somathing new," she ex- 
claims. " I was Just wondering if our friend 
Ho^ward Glyndon bad anything in this number, 
and I have Just found an article signed with 
her namu ; but it bas the strangest title — ' Wo- 
men in Council.' " 

At that very moment there is a slight tap at 
the door ; and just afterward, as if completely 
oblivious of the prompt ** Come in ! " which 
»pring^ from two pairs of lips at once, tho per- 
son outside opens the door hesitatingly and 
says : *' May I come in P '* Then she sees in 
the faces of all three that she is welcome, and 
so she comes in. 

"No intrusion, I hqpe," she says, afttsr greet- 
ing the hostess as " Mrs. Frailhold," and sitting 
down on the sofa beside Mrs. Younglove, who 
still holds The Hbbald of Health open at 
the page where she was interrupted. 

" We were talking of yon, just as yon came 
io," says Mrs. Middleweather. 

" And we're glad you're come, because you 
can tell us all about it," says Mrs. Frailhold. 

'' And isn't it strange that people so often 
come just as you are talking of them P" inter- 
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polates Hrs. Toanglore, preciMly at the mo- 
ment when it is on tli»tip of the new oomer's 
tongue to ask, '* AU about what P ** 

*' Mn. Younglove was about to read us your 
article beaded * Women ia Council,' wbtm you 
came in," says Mrs Frailbold, resuming the 
ineTitable tatting. 

" Well, do not let me interrupt yon. Bead 
on, please, and ask me any questions you 
choose when f ou have done ;" says H. G., ta* 
king up the Clirutum Unum and scaiintng iti 
table of contents. 

Mrs Younglore proceeds to read, while Mrs. 
Uiddle weather stops rooking beraelf, the belter 
to listen. Mrs. Frailhold, however, does not 
relax the rigid attention which she gives to 
her tatting, but works and listens at the same 
time. H. G., deep in the Ckrittian ITnian, is 
fortunately spared the infliction of hearing one 
of her own articles read aloud. Mrs. Young* 
love reads half a doien lines and then stops and 
looks imploringly at H. G., who drops the C 
U.^ and taking up Marp&r says : ** Well P *' 

*' Do tell us first, why you call it * Women in 
Council/ " 

" But that is exactly what the article itself 
is intended to explain." 

*' But do tell me first ; tben I can read it so 
much better." 

** Well, it just means women in council, as 
we are now— we four in this sitting-room." 

" Oh I" 

*' Are we in council P " says Mrs. Middle- 
weather. 

** Yes," responded H. G. ; "I mentally im- 
provised a council of you the moment I came 
into the room, and joined myself to it. We are 
a self-constituted Council of Four, to discuss 
the scheme which is proposed in this article, 
after you have heard it read." 

"Bo go on, Mrs. Younglovel" says Mrs. 
Frailbold, a little impatiently ; " I am curioos 
to know what it is all about." 

80 Mrs. Younglove reads on, aloi^d ; and H. 
G. resumes her occupation of skimming over 
the literary contents of the Xound Tabh, 

*' H. G., do yon really mean to say that you 
think we women can't come together to discuss 
any matter without breaking up in a squab- 
ble P" intexTupts Mrs. Middleweather indig- 
nantly, at a certain point in tbe reading. 

"I don't say you can't— but do youP" 
(This between cutting two pages of the Athntie), 

" And you a woman, too ! " says Mrs. Young- 
love, reproachfully. 

** Alas 1 " responds H. G.. pathetically. 

^ There i» a grain of trath in what she says, " 
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puts in tbe reflective worker of tatting. '-I 
have been wondering myself why women cu 
hardly ever come together in a sepsrste bodf 
in public withoat some noisy or diigraoefal 
scene taking place. Don't you remember tin 
experiment that was made at the Inititate of 
Technology, in Boston, last fall P Thsre wu 1 
course of lectures exdusi vsly lor women, nd tt 
some of them most disgraoeful sosnei ooesmd. 
On one oocasion the whole audience of women 
was in commotion ; those in the front lesti itsid* 
ins ^P» <^^ those behind them shouting ^ down ! 
down ! ' These women were cultnrad, iotilli- 
gent, refined, with a thirst for knowledge. In 
private they were low spokan, delioate in th« 
habits, quiet in their movements; but 01m 
brought together in one large mau ihtj be- 
haved like a party of noisy school-boTi, or 
wild students. And yet on this oectmoa tben 
was but slight provocation, oompatatiToly." 
Ohl" says Mis. Younglove, donbUally. 
And men never do sneh things P" mjrtMn. 
Middleweather, in a slightly sarosstie tone. 

<' Oh, yes, they do," says H. G., tskiog ip 
the word, " under adequate provoestion. Bel 
their word battles are not so likely to bo Inrit- 
less. They talk that they may act Tbni 
great associations are organised, cities pltnoed^ 
railroads built, manufaoturss introdoeod. Bat 
women do not so olton get beyon J tbe ttlUog; 
and that it to say that tho squabbles of neo 
are more to the point than those of woaien." 

*'Yes!" puU in Mrs. Frailbold, doabtfolly. 
'* But talking of squabbles, are they erer totbe 
point P" 

*' Not womens', surely 1 " says Mn. Middle- 
weather, laughing and dropping her rote of de- 
fender of her sex. 

*' Mens' squabbles sre but too often to tbe 
point,'* suggests Mrs. Younglove. "Nov, 1 
have noticed particularly, that when then U 
bad feeling among men they avoid talkisg oter 
the subject which excites it, if that is potfible; 
because they realise instinotively that vitb 
them words usually lead to acts." 

*' While women might go on talkmg cm • 
gri*'vance till doomsday, and in- most eiMi 
never get beyond word fighting ! " says Mn- 
Frailhold, looking up from her tatting for i 
moment. 

"It is my firm belief," says H. O., *'thii 
when women are able to come togetber i> 
large bodies to discuss subjects of peonlisr io- 
terettto them, in a grave, decoioaa, seoiiMe 
manner— when their talking shall be to thi 
point, and their words conoise» conciliatory ssd 
well chosen, the oflbpring of much thongbt t»i 
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the predaoeMors of judicioiif Mtioii— Ihoy «iU 
riie, M a oonfltatoeooj, ten per oent in pnblie 
Miisation. Then, aod not till then, wfll pop- 
alir opinioo respect tb«tr sayingi and have 
gifmt asqMolationi of their doinga^ aepeimte 
tnm thote of mm." 

*' Ought the sayinifs and doings of women in 
bodiM ever be sepaimte from tbooe of men f " 
lib ICn. TonngloTO, a little timidly. 

'*In tome eases I think— yes I'* says Mrs. 
FVttihold, Appropriating the qorstton.* 

" The mis works both ways," says H. O. 
*' Then srs occasions when men reqiure to go 
Mparately into eonnoiU and there are oocasions 
vksn women require to go separately into 

"Oh, I see now I" says Mrs. YonngloTe. 
** It ii heoanse there are some things in which 
women srs mncb rooro nearly interested than 
tremen, and ei!M verm. And of eonrse those 
nioft nearly interested in a thing onght to nn- 
dcntand it best and discuss it first" 

''Bat isn't it a question whether women always 
^ understand best the things in which they 
inmost nearly interested?" says Mrs. Mid- 
Jlewetiher, treaoheronsly. 

"Bide shots are not fair, jast now," remon- 
itntet H. G., with a smile. 

" They snrely could, if they would only try," 
njsHn. Krailhold; *<bnt they fritter away 
that time in so so many lesser affhirs. For in- 
lUnce, if a woman aspires to be fashionably 
dnned now-a*days, the doing of that takes up 
imxly all her aTailable time." 

"And how about fancy work f " says H. G., 

There ig a momentary flush on Mrs. Frail- 
liold*! lallow cKeek, as she answers : 

" At least it does not prevent me from think- 
mg." 

" My dear friend, I know it doesn't What- 
^9T should 4re do without your advioe and 
tnggestions whenever we four meet here for 
diseoflsion of womanly matters f It keeps you 
from having good health, however; a matter 
in which ^ou are vitally interested. But more 
of that by-and-by'— we won't dispute abont it 
now." 

"And do yon know? '\ says Mrs. Frailhold, 
adroitly changing the subject ; " I have an 
idea that most of the discussions of men and 
women shonld be regulated on the principle of 
a parliament^ as it were, composed of two 
booses ; each, however, having equal privileges 
ud prerogatives ; each assembling for separate 
disottssioa, bnt coming together, whenever ne- 
ceiMuy, in one common assemblage to disonss 



and decide vnitedly npon the queetions which 
they have been working- npon separately. It 
seems to me that this is the only way in which 
we shall ever anrive at a trnly popular opinion 
npon any great sabject" 

"And tha woman who has this bold idea 
made all these fancy things 1 " exclaims H. G., 
glancing around the room aghast 

*' And pray why shouldn't she f " says Mrs. 
Middleweather, again on the defensive, while 
Mrs. Yonnglove contents heiself with a sly lit* 
tie laugh. 

"Are "mens* thoughts any weaker beoanse 
many of tbemipend all of their sp%re time in 
some recreation more fitted to their eex, but cer- 
tainly not more inteliectnal than crochet or tat- 
ting work?" persists Mrs. Middleweather. 

"Hum!" says H. G., donbtfully. "How- 
ever here im another subject for future discus- 



ston. 

" I am wondering," says Mrs. Yonnglove, " if 
women will ever be able to come together and 
discuss matters of interest to themselves with- 
out getting unduly excited and making a 
mountain of every mole-hill." 

" Tes," responds H. G., emphatically ; " I 
think they wiU." 

" And when will that be ? " says Mrs. Frail- 
hold, sceptically. 

" When they have been educated into self- 
control ; when they have learned to look dis- 
passionately and fairly at all sides of a given 
case ; when they have discovered that defense 
of a principle does not consist in calling an op- 
ponent hard names, nor impugning his mo- 
tives ; when they have learned to keep Feeling 
a little in the background and to let Beason 
have fair play," responds H. G., promptly. 

" And when will they learn to do all these 
things f" says Mrs. Middleweather, doubtfully. 

" When that small minority of women who 
are a step ahead of the others shall undertake 
to educate the great majority in these princi- 
ples." 

"And when will that boP" persists Mrs. 
Middleweather, while the other two listen- 
ers turn their faces in the direction of the 
coming answer. 

" It will begin to be when a few such 
women as I have described break ground, 
and in council discuss the preliminary con^ 
ditions necessary for the success of this 
movement. The preliminary for any sort of 
moral or intellectual reform among women is 
a healthful physical condition. Sound reas- 
oning powers are to be found conjoined with 
firm nerves, with trained mssoles, and a perfect 
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ciToulation We shall have to take the mole-hills 
in hand before we can conquer the moontaina. 
All the had little habits of woman's daily life 
are the mole-hills. Let us begin with those. 
Bat suppose we finish reading the first in- 
stallment of ' Women in Council,' before we 
t&lk any more. It is so late that I fear we 



shall not have time to do much more to-nigbt. 
In the meanwhile I have in my pockst sone 
letters from women, provoked by this first ir- 
ticle, whieh I meant to read to you, tnd tha 
ask yon to disenas. They must, hownfisr, U 
oyer till our next meeting." 
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THB BORES. 

I suppose every one of you knows how a 
bone looks. Nearly every one of yon has 
had a chance to see and handle them* Being so 
firm and hard they do not quickly decay, but 
often last for} ears and years, even when ex- 
posed to rains and snows, heat and oold. Boys 
who live in the country have good ohcoices to 
study the bones of animals. They can often 
find the entire skeleton of a horse, or other 
creature, after the flesh has decayed and been 
eaten away. In a dead animal, after a year or 
two the fiesh is entirely consumed, and the 
bones become bleached white by the sun. Bid 
you ever notice how after the fiesh of an ani- 
mal has decayed, the bones nearly all fall 
apart P You see they do not grow together ; 
but, except a few of them, are held together 
by the fiesh, or muscles, and when this is gone 
they all tumble down like so many bricks not 
cemented by mortar. It would not do at all to 
have the bones of the body grow light to each 
other, except those of the head and a few 
others. If they did you would all be as stiff 
as a poker. The arms and legs, and hands, 
fset and back would not bend as they now do. 
The bones are fitted together by joints which 
move on each other^some like a hinge — and 
by this wonderful arrangement we are enabled 
to walk about and bend our limbs in a most re- 
markable manner. The next time you see a 
skeleton observe how the joints fit each other 
and work upon each other. 

The bones are made in considerable part of 

earth, or mineral matter. If you will put a 

bone in a very hot fire for a while it will 

rumble to pieces like so much ashes. Most of 



this ash left is nothing but lime. If, on tbc 
other hand, you will put a bone into dilate 
muriatic acid it will dissolve out this earthy 
matter and leave the cartilage in just the sbape 
of the bone. ThiM is soft and fiexible, and cm 
be twisted, or tied into a knot even. So bona 
are not all earthy matter, as they loo|^ to be; 
but partly animal or fleshy matter. In the 
bones of children there U more of tbii solt, 
cartilaginous animal matter, thso io old 
people. For this reason their bones •» not » 
easily broken. In very old people, oa tbc 
other hand, the amount of earthy mttter i« 
very great ; and hence their bones are tpttobr 
brittle. In healthy children if » ^^ » 
broken it grows together again very qaickly : 
in old people it takes a long time. Both tbcK 
kinds of matter are useful in bouei. Tbe 
earthy matter gives them solidity, hardneo. 
The animal matter gives them strength, tovgb* 
nesi and the power of grdwth. 

The bones are all covered with s sort of 
skin— a tough, white membrane called perios^ 
teum. You can all get a sight of this eonc 
day when you have roast beef for dinner and 
will get the bono and separate it away. In 
the young this membrane is easily separated 
and torn off; but in the old it is almost im- 
possible to separate it. This membrane is filled 
with little bloodvessels which go into the bon<; 
itself, carrying nutriment to make it gro^i o^ 
for repairs. 

The long bones are hallow, and the center }> 
filled with marrow, a kind of oil or fat. 

There are in the body 240 bones. This in- 
cludes thirty-two teeth. Boys and girls, wb« 
have not got thirty- two teeth, and old people 
who have had some of theirs pulled ou^ ^^'^ 
a less number. 
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Eigki of thMe are bone • o£ tke slraU. Four* 
taeo in bosM of Ihe faoe. Thirty«two tro 
InDM of the moath (tbo teotb). One if a bone 
of the tongue. BUght are boDee of the ear. 
Twent j'fonr are bonee of the epme (back bone). 
Twwity-five are bonee of the oheet and eidee 
(ribs and thorax). The hip, or pelTie, bonee 
are two. The ehonlder bonee are four. There 
an two arm bonee and two forearm bonee. 
Then there are fifty-foar bonee for tKe wrieta 
and bandi ; and six for the lege, and fiity-six 
for the ankle and foot. 

Bones are of three kinds. There are the 
long hones. These fonn part of the limbe, and 
act u posts, or oolnmns, to support the weight of 
the body, and aa levers to move it. Then come 
thfl flat bones — the ribs, skull bones and hip 
booea. And then come the short bonee of the 
feet aod hands. 

The bones giye shape to the body ; they hold 
and protect the internal oigans, stomach, longs. 



heart and brain, an4 act as levers for the 
mnaolei. They do not need the same oare as 
the other oigans of the body ; but w^ should 
be carefhl not to break or fracture them. 

QUBsnoxs. 

1. Did you erer aee a bone t 

S. How does It look t 

S. How does a bona feel f 

4. Will a bene deoey or lest a long timet 

A. IMd you ever see a akeletoa t 

a. What kind of a ekeleton t 

7. Do the boDce grow together t 

8. What holds them la their placoa f 

9. Snppoie all the bonee were in one pleee» what then t 

10. What are bosee made of T 

11. le a bone all earthy nutterT 
IS. What about broken bonee T 
IS. What eoveit the bene T 

14. Doee blood enter the bon«eT 

15. What ie inalde the long bonce t 

16. How many boaeeare there in the body T 

17. %hatoaa you temfber of the leaient 

18. What abont the oare of the bonee T 
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QUESTIONS AKD ANSWERS. 

ouni Fon comva. 

I. What will cure a oom on the foot P 
AvsWBn.-*I>r. Barbier, says The Lyons Ked- 

ical Jonroal, reporte the enre of the most re- 
fractory coma by the morning and oTening 
spplication, with a bmah, of a drop of a sola* 
tion of the par-chloride of iron. After a fort* 
Bight's oontinned application, without pain, a 
patient who had snilered martyrdom for nearly 
fivty years from a moet painful com on the 
inner side of each little toe, waa antiraly re- 
^ivvad. Preesnro waa no longer painful, and 
Br. B. believed the core radical. Two other 
■uailar oases were equally sncoeasfuL 

CUBS VOB BlSHOVEtRT. 

II. What is the hygienic treatment for a ten- 
dency to dishonesty P 

Ax8.->Thoma8 Jefferson's adyioe was: '*If 
ever yon find yourself in any diiBcuUy, and 
doubt how to extricate yourself, die what i$ right 
sad you will find it the easiest way of getting 
out of the difBcnUy." To his nephew he wrote: 
"Give up money, give up fame, give up scienoe, 
^▼e the earth itself and all it contains, rather 



than do an immoral act. And never suppose 
that, in any possible situation or any circum- 
stances, it is best for you to do a dishonorable 
thing." 

BHAKBiPIABI OB DBINKIMO. 

III. Waa Shakeepeare a temperance man f 
Axs.— Probably not, in the modem accept- 
ation of the term ; but who has equalled his pre- 
sentations of the evils of drink P No desarip- 
tions ontside the Bible are so intensely true. 
*< Who hath woe? who hath sorrow P who hath 
contentions P who hath babbling P who hath 
wounda without cause P Who hath redness of 
eyes P They that tarry long at the wine. At 
the laat it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder" (Prov. , xxiit. 29-32;. '< Wine is 
a mocker, strong drink is raging ; and whoso- 
ever ie deceived therebv is not wise." (Prev., 
XX. 1). 

For lay sermons on these texts turn to Shake- 
speare's pages. When the villaPn lago wishes 
to make Cassio the tool of crime he presses him 
to drink : '*' Come, Lieutenant," says lago, '* I 
have a stoup of wine, and here without are a 
brace of Gyprua gallants that would fain have 
a measure to the health of blaok Othello. 
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" Not to«night, good, lago ; I hATe a Tory 
poor and unhappy braina tor drinking. 1 oould 
well wish conrtesy would iuTont aome other 
onstom of entertainment." 

It If to this caatom of " entertaining " by 
drink and rerelry that Hamlet alludes when he 
says to Horatio : *' It is a custom more hon- 
ored in the breach' than in the obserTance," 

And Apemantus says to Timon of Athens, of 
his wines and tbe custom of "drinking healths:" 

" Those healths will make thee and thy state 
look ill. 
Here's that which is too weak to be a sinner, 
Honest water which nerer left man i' the 



mire. 

When Cassio is persuaded to drink, and is 
amused by Iag;o's drinking song, the Tillain 
says : " I learned it in England, where, indeed, 
they are most potent in potting. Your Dane, 
your German, and your swag*bellied Hollander 
— drink, hoa!— are nothing to your English." 

Afterward, when Cassio has come to his 
senses and his conscience begins to awake/ he 
says: 

"Drunk I and speak, parrot! and squabble, 
swagger, and discourse fustian with one's own 
shadow! O thou invisible spirit of wine, if 
thou hast no name to be known by, let us call 
thee devil ! " 

logo. — What was he that you followed with 
your sword P What had he done to you P 

Castic, — I know not. 

lago, — Is it possible P 

CattuK — I remember a mass of things, but 
nothing distinctly; a quarrel, but nothing 
wherefore. Oh that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths to tfteal away their brains ! that 
we should with joy, pleasanoe, revel, and ap- 
plause, transform ourselves into beasts ! 

And again: 

" It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to 
give place to the devil wrath ; one imperfection 
shows me another, to make me frankly despise 
myself." Othello, act v., so. 5. 

Shakespeare makes even his clowns and fools 
expose the vice of intemperance, and the degra* 
dation of drunkards : 

. 0/t9M.— What's a drunken man like, fool f 
(7/01011.— Like a drowned man, a fool and a 
madman. One draught above heat makes him 
a fool, the second mads him, and a third 
drowns him. 

What a sermon, too, on the blessings of tem* 
prnnoe is contained in the few lines in the 
third scene of the Mecond act of "As you Like 



It/' when Adam says to his youog master: 

'* Let ms be your servant! 
Thoogh I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my yonth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellions liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore ray age is aa a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly ; let me go with yon, 
I'll do the service of a younger man 
In all your bosiness and necesritiev." 

LBSSOVS FBOK aiCKITBSS. 

IV. Does sickness teach us any valuable les- 
sons P 

Avs. — The one lesson of every sickness, everj 
pain, every trouble, every catastrophe, is to learn 
how to prevent its recurrence. Cure is a good 
thing, but prevention is a thousand Umes bet- 
ter. The best possible use of the phydcian is 
to koep people welL The lesson of STery 
trouble is to keep out of trouble. The moral of 
misfortune is to shun whatever can possibly 
invite it. Every evil we endure is a Proridm- 
tial pinch of our flesh, or nudge at our eJbov, 
or bidw on our head, to oompel ua to ofwa osr 
eyes to the immutable laws of the nnittsns sod 
the penalties that result inevitably from tbetr 
violation. In every fire it would seem thst Uesvea 
^ tried to bom a lesson of caution and wstclifal- 
ness, of safe construction and agaaeisi for 
its extinguishment. 

MBLAHCHOLT. 

y. Should persons with melancholy try to 
chase it away by amusements P 

Ans.-— lliey may, to a certain extent, provi- 
ded they sleep a great deaL Dr. Mendel, of 
Paukow, says that it is a mistake to treat mth 
anoholy by means of oonoerts, society^ theatot, 
and the like. It is caused by hypercesthesia of 
the brain, and requires rest from all kinds of 
excitement. The patient should reaido in soaw 
very quiet and retired eountry plaee. This 
often produces a rapid cure, and Bleep retons 
to the patient who has long sulTered from in- 
somnia. Warm baths are also to be reoom- 
mended. A great proportion of snoh oases get 
well spontaneously, and do not reqntre any 
medicine internally. 

SLBBP VOB STUBBVIB. 

YI. How many hours should students sleep ? 

Aks.— About eight hours. Students, as s 
olass, do not sleep enough. There is no law eo 
fundamental and imperative on the student tt 
the law which requires him to sleep, and bo 
other law does he so systematically and reck- 
lessly ignore. 
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It is a popularly aeoepted fallaoj that ata* 
dents and literary mem do not require aa much 
deep as meeliaoica and laboren. Phyaiology 
shows OS thai during the opeiation of the in- 
talleci rapid obangea of tiaane take place, and 
that a few hours of oloae applioniion to thought 
and study exhauat the syttem more than two 
or three timea the aame period doToted to man- 
ful lahor. It 18 evidenty then, in order to com- 
pensate for this greater waate of tiaaue, that the 
brain worker will require more aleep than the 
mndcle worker. 

la the Tiolation of this first great hygienic 
commandment ia found the secret of moat of 
the special diseases to which the student is lia- 
ble. To this cause can he traced the eye affiso* 
tions that are so common. By neglecting to 
obtain sufficient rest the system hecomes re- 
laxed and its tone lowered, therehy inTiting, 
disease ; of which theee organs, heing especially 
OTertasked aod weakened, are the first to be- 
come sensible. 

1CID8 Zir THB TOMATO. 

VII. What are the names of the acids found 
iatbe tomato? 

Avs.— According to S. D. McElhenie (Jour- 
Oil of Pharmacy), the acida of the tomato are 
oitrio, oxalic, malic, and tartaric 

miTD 19 msBAen. 

nil. Hts the mind any agency in produc- 
ing disease, when not overworked P 

Axs.— Tea. "When not worked at all the 
effects are worse than when overworked. Dr. 
Flint says, io The American Practitioner: 

*" Fhytioianai sanitarians and moralists have 
of late, bad much to aay leepecting the evils of 
orer^Azertion of the intellect, and of mental 
f^nin ; and there has heen much occasion for 
peaking of theee sources of iigury to mind and 
^y in our country, espeeially during the past 
&w years. Bat there ia another aspect of the 
etioIoi;y of morhid mental conditions concern- 
ing which much less has heen said, namely, de- 
ficient eoceroiae of the intellectual powers, or 
ionificient aetivity of the mind as a source of 
morbifie ageocaea. Oheervation will, I think, 
il^w the evils of both hody and mind originate 
inite as often in a want of the proper action 
»f the intelleotnal and mozal fiM»u|tie8 as in their 
9Ter nee or excitation. Oocnpationa which 
Employ the intellect are likely to prevent inor- 
linate attention to the bodily functions, and 
tiereio their infi.uenoe ia prophylactic. Abund- 
int iUustratioos of the evils of deficient activity 
Bf the mind are te be found among those who, 
ander the delusive expectation of enjoying leis- 



me and rest, have relinquished purauita which 
involved a habitual exercise of the mental 
facttltiea." 

SILLIKO VUB8. 

IX. How can house flies be kUled P 
Aks.— Time will soon be here when we shall 

be annoyed by house flies. They may be cap- 
tured and killed by thousands in the following 
manner: Boil together equal parts, by weight, 
of glue and molasses, spread it over common 
brown paper, while, hot, with a brush. Place 
a sheet of paper in every room in your house. 
It will capture many flies in the room within 
the day. The paper can be thrown in the fire, 
and a new one used, when covered with the 
captured fliea. 

WIKB KAxxsro. 

X. Is making wine a success in California P 
Aks.— Judging from the following the The 

California Agriculturist does not think that 
wine making in that State adds anything to its 
prosperity. It says : 

" Those who have been longest in the wine- 
manufacturing business are the poorest; and 
besides, many of them, with their sons and 
daughters, have contracted a taste for strong 
drink which is £ast bringing them to destruc- 
tion. It is a fact that wine can be bought in 
many of the older wine-producing districts, for 
the cost of the cask in which it is stored — say 
ten or twelve eenta per gallon, or leae ; and 
complaint is made that there ie no market for 
it at any rate." 

In another article it says: '<M. George Q. 
Briggs, of Oakland, who owns large orchards 
and vineyards near Davisville, Solano county, 
informs us that several of the wine-growers 
there sue destroying their vineyards, as the 
business has proved to be unprofitable. He 
aaya that Mr. S. Wolfskill, who had 10,000 
vines, and had tried wine and brandy making, 
has pulled up hie vines in disgust, and now 
uses the land for grain . 

DtaurFsoTixo bookb. 

XI. How can a foul room be most thoroughly 
disinfected P 

Ajr8.^Dr. Derby says: "Among aerial dis- 
infectants chlorine and sulphurous acid are 
most useful, but neither of these gases can be 
added to the air of a room in sufiSlcient amounts 
to destroy the specific poison of small-pox 
without making the air irrespirable. Organic 
impurities of aU kinds attach themeelves to 
moist surfaces, and sulphurous apid gas seises 
with avidity upon everything holding moist- 
ure. To completely disinfect a room, including 
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ts catpeti, fnrnitore, and wall paper, cloee the 
doom, windove, and chimney; put fitym one 
to two poonda of hrimstone (according to the 
size of the room) in an iron pot, poor oyer it 
a little alcohol, set it on flrOi and leare the room 
for four hours. This process is injurious to 
the colors of many fahrios, and to gilded ax ti- 
des ; and this injury corresponds, in degree, 
with the amount of moisture present in the 
room. 

''When disinfection hy sulphur fumes is 
impraoticahle, the next hest thing to do is to 
wet the carpet, furniture and walls with a 
strong solution of carholio acid— one part in 
fifty of pure acid. 

" Clothing which can he washed may he dis- 
infected hy hoiling in water for one hour. 

"Bedding and clothing which cannot he 
washed, may he disinfected hy exposure for four 
hours to dry heat at a temperature of 226^ to 
300^ Fahr. This can he done in a large hrick 
oven, hut eyery city should haye attached to 
its hospital for infectious diseases an o?en spe- 
cially arraoged for the purpose." 

Of course great care should he exercised in 
going into such a room when filled with these 
disinfectants. 

SOOTHING 8TBUP. 

X[I. Is Mrs. Winslow*s soothing syrup good 
for hahios P 

Azrs. — We haye more than once condemned 
this preparation. The original receipt is kept se- 
cret, hut the results of analysis haye heen made 
known. It has heen shown that one ounce of 
the syrup contains one grain of morphia. If> 
then. Mm. Wioslow's instructions he foUowedt 
the dose for an infant three months old con- 
tains an equiyalent of ten drops of laudanum, 
and this Mrs. Winslow recommends to he re- 
peated eyery two' hours I The injury that may 
he done hy the ignorant use of such a nostrum 
is hardly to he estimated ; and yet a calculation 
has heen made that not less than fifteen million 
ounces of the syrup are annually sold in the 
United States ; in other words, that the chil- 
dren of this country are dosed eyery year with 
as many million grains of morphia ! 

TTFBOID FSySB. 

Xm. Is typhoid feyer proyentihle f 
Anb. — Typhoid feyer is as preyentihle as 
agae, and two hundred and fifty years hence 
deaths from it will he as rare. The disease is 
caused hy a yirus of nature which may get into 
the healthy body, increase in it, and destroy 
it. It is an accidental condition, and not one 
of the ordinary processes of nature. The oiigin 



of the disease is somehow or other connected 
with drainage ; it has therefore been called the 
filth feyer, and to get rid of the filth is to get 
rid of the feyer. This was illustrated in tbc 
ease of the llDlbank prison, where typhoid and 
dysentery were onoe thoroughly eatabliahed, 
hut where both almost wholly disappeared when 
the water supply was changed and eflficiest 
drainage proWded. 

WHAT IB THOUGHT P 

XIY. Is thought made out of the heat of the 
body? 

A2fB.-^Many writers think that the thoughts 
and feelings that proceed from the brain an 
transformed heat, but in the course of a ynTx 
able essay on Pulmonary Respiration and Ani- 
mal Heat, M. Cb. Bloodeau incidentally con- 
siders this question, and answers it in the neg- 
atiye. ** Brain work,'* says he, " is aocompanied 
by phenomena much the same as those attend- 
ing manual labor. The tension of the brain. 
no lera than the tension of the muscles, give 
rise to heat, as may be ascertained without a 
thermometer. When a man is deeply intent 
on writing or thinking his circulation grows 
more rapid, the arteries pulsate with increased 
force and the brow is sometimes coycred with 
perspiration ; in short, it is clear that the nerv- 
ous excitement under which he laboia pro- 
duces in his body a great amount of heat Are 
we to suppose that thought is the result of this 
deyelopment of heat, and that it will gain in 
force in proportion to the heat generated ? We 
do not believe that any lueh relation subsiats 
between heat and intellectual phenomena, and 
propose a physical interpretation for the in- 
crease of temperature accompanying oereVral 
action, which appears to be more rational. The 
tension of the neryous system, and in particular 
of the esoephaiic mass, produces a kind of pa- 
ralyais of the great sympathetic nerye. The 
functions of nutrition are retarded, bot at the 
same time there occurs a dilatation, of the blood 
yessels, and consequently an increased afflaz 
of blood, whioh is diffused in great quantity 
through the entire system. The result is, s 
sufficiency of heat to facilitate the play of the 
organs ; and then the mind is left free to give 
itself up to the subjects which engross it. The 
heat whioh is felt while the brain is actire 
renders thinking easier, bat has no part in the 
conception or creation of the works of the in- 
tellect. This yiew of the increased ctrcnlation 
accompanying intellectual labor is confirmed 
by the results whioh we obeerye fiowin^ frtna 
ezcessiye brain work, namely, heayinesa, troa- 
ble in the head, which can only be accoantsd 
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for hj A flow of blood to thit region ; theo if 
ia ipite of this admonition one continues still 
to work, the conseqaence generally is cerebral 
coDgestion or apoplexy, rawed by protracted 
to&aionof the brain." 

XSDUBARCa ov vuvmB, 

XT. Are hunters more endnringoF cold tban 
other people P 

Ass.— People who aconstom themselves to 
ezponire are generally more hardy, providing 
tbey keep within certain constitutional limits. 
An exchange cites the following on this point : 

'' And how little oold*-mere absence of heat 
-aflecta men and animals, when well fed, I 
hare bad special instruction en within a couple 
of weeka. On the morning of the 29th of Jan- 
uary, at Greenville, 111., fifty miles east and 
ten miles north of St. Tx>ui8, 1 met a party of In- 
(liaDians returning from Colorado. Tbey came 
to the tavern for breakfast, without overcoats, 
vithoQt gloves, and with no more tban the or- 
dinary clothing of average November weather, 
and the mercury marked 28* below zero. They 
««r« as hearty as bucks, thought the morning 
a little cbi!ly, and ate a breakfast which would 
iiare been respectable for the big-feeding he- 
roes of Babelais. Their story was that they 
bd left Indiana October 22d, gone west on a 
pleasure trip through Northern Kanras to Col- 
umdo; had shot on the plains, and returned 
through Southern Kansas, along the north line 
of the Indian territory. Since their start they 
had not slept more th^n six days under cover, 
uid bad been five continuous days without fire. 
The men had gained in flesh, the one weighing 
190 against 176 pounds when he started, and 
the other 170 against 160 ; the mnles were thin 
&&vl tired-looking, but alter ten days fresh feed- 
ing and rest would be able to kick the head off 
uiytbing ofiensive coming near them. The 
balldog tied under the wagon seemed to have 
ocen worse affected than his companions and 
inaatera. Though fat and hearty bis temper 
vaa highly irritable, and be would suffer neither 
man nor beast to approach within fifty feet 
without a hostile demonstration. About buffalo 
shooting on tbe plains, they expressed tbem- 
^Ives disappointed. In their minds it was a 
(cowardly and contemptible business— like riding 
into a herd of cows and oxen and shooting down 
the timid and unresisting creatures. 

bow d0s9 a pbbbov fxbl wbb» foisoitbd with 

st&tcbkixbP . 

^VI. Ajis.-^Dr. Harris, aa assayar, residing 
ftt Gold Hill. Nevada, in the following com- 
munication from him, tells the story : **Last 



night I felt a pain in my knee, caused by 
rheumatism. I got op at 10 o'clock and took 
a dose of rheumatism medicine piesoribed by 
Dr. Toland, of San Francisco. There was only 
one dose left, and not at tbe time thinking of 
the sediment at the bottom of the vial, I took 
it Half an hour after, aa I was lying in bed 
with a candle in hand, reading, I was struck 
senseless and speechless. 

" The candle fell on the bed, and I conld 
neither stir nor cry ont for a second. Luckily 
the shock terminated* in time to let me put ont 
the light, or the house and all would have been 
consumed. More and stronger shocksi and oon- 
vnlsions then followed, . and from the symp- 
toms I knew that I had taken strychnine. My 
wife brought sweet oil, of which I took two 
dosea. But great God! what a torment! Shocks 
and convulsions followed from half past 10 to 
' 12 o'clock, when the death throes set in. I 
was convulsed, and felt five shocks like a man 
broken on a wheel, and the last shock made me 
helpless and stiC I felt tbe earth giv« way, 
and called my wife to me. 

'* My hands were crossed, but I could not 
move them, nor any part of my body. I bade 
them all good-by, and swooned. My wife sent 
the children for a doctor, and Br. Kirby came 
about 12 o'clock, and found me still alive and 
somewhat rational, as the oil had its effect. 
From then until 6 o'clock this morning I had 
shocks like from a galvanic battery every few 
minutes. I could not stir band or foot, and 
any attempt to turn my head brought a shock. 
To tell what I suffered is impossible, and I had 
given up all thoughts of life ; but soon I began 
to recover, and now — 10 oolock a. x. — I am 
able to write you this, in order that you may 
warn persons using this medicine to beware of 
over-doses, or settlings." 

We might add, to beware of poisonous medi- 
cines generally. 

SULFBUBIO ACID IB VINBOAB. 

XYIT. When sulphuric acid is added to vin- 
egar is it injured P 

Ans.— Yes. Sulphuric acid is hurtful in the 
system, because it tends to unite with the lime 
in the blood, thus forming sulphate of lime, 
an insoluble salt, useless for nutrition and diffi- 
cult of removal. Hulphuric acid is a very 
strong acid, and exceedingly hurtful to nu- 
trition. 



-M- 



Iv we would build on a sure foundation in 
friendship, we must love our friends for their 
' sakcs rather tban for our own. 
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OUR DESSERT TABLE. 



APPBOPBIATS COKTBIBUnONS FOB THIS DBPABTMBBT 80U0ITBD. 



TH£ BTUBBOBK BOOT. 



** Bother 1 " was all John Clatierbf laid I 
HU Iff eath oame qviok. hit check was red, 
He flouriahed hie elbowe and looked abaurd, 
'While orer and over hie ** Bother I " I heard. 

Harder and harder the fellow worked, 
Vainly and aaTagely atill he jerked, 
The boot, half on, would dangle and flap— 
" Bother 1 *' and then he bunted the atrap. 

Redder than erer hta hot cheek flamed, 
Harder than erer he famed and blamed^ 
He wriggled his heel and tugged at the leather, 
Till knees and chin came bumping together. 

*' My boy,** said I, in a Tolce like a flute, 

** Why not— ahem I— try the mate of that boot, 

Or the other Ibot f ** " I'm a gooee,'* laughed John, 

As l^e stood, in a flash, with his two boots on. 

In half the aifidrs 

Of this busy life 
(As that same day 

I said to my wife), 
Our troubles come 

From trying to put 
The left hand shoe 

On the right hand foot, 
Or vice oer«a, 

(Meaning rererse, sir). 
To try to force, 

As quite of couxae« 
Aoy wrong foot 

In the right shoe, 
Is the silliest thing 

A man can do. 



LOW 7LTIVO. 



IDOLS. 

I made an idol fiair, 

Siet it on high ; 
With pearls adorned its hair ; 

Then the bright sky 

Shimmered its gold and blue 
On anus, fioe, neck. 

Of dust with earthy hue 
There was no fleck. 

Of truth I wore a chain 

Studded with stars. 
Arrayed my god— in rain 
£ looked for soars. 

*' A lovely, perfect thing.*' 
Whispered my pride. 

What could a shadow fling 
Close to my side! 

The sun came slowly up 

Bringing the day. 
Oh, disappointment's onp I 



My idol clay I 



L. £■ A. 



Low flies the summer swallow— sesBtnig xsin. 
And low my heart from preaoiflaBoe of pain; 
When the clouds scatter both will ! 



The summer swallow skims so low fsr flies, 
And flnds in doudy, not In sonny rides ; 
So I by being sad, may grow more wiss. 

Kor men nor swallows can soar erery day. 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
And well for both that skies are sometiowsgrty. 

For though this world is dull withofut the ma. 
More sweetly shines he after showsts are done. 
And eyes are gladder when the tears haro nm. 

• 

Therefore to-day, I would not, if I could. 
Forego piy grief and be of merry mood ; 
As well might swallows rise and miss their ibod. 



A BOT'B PLBDGB. 



A little boy was onoe possessed 
Of thoughts like theee within his 
Taste of tobaooo I vtU not, 
Unless I am a finished sot. 



Quite boys enough now smoke and chev; 
The fllthy thing 1*11 nerer do - 
Tarnish nice parlors, streets and pewi. 
While I maintain my preeent riews. 



GITB UP. 



OiTe up In a trifling question, 
'Twist good-will and self-will choose 
Oood-will rather than contention— 
Yon will gain more than yon loae. 

In a thing of little mati«r 
What if you don't win the day T 
Is it worth your while to shatter 
IiOTe, that you may have your way ; 

WJlHpay! 

Fall in gladly with another ; 
Push his plans as if your own ; 
You will muke thereby a brother. 
Where you else might stand alone. 

*Ti8 a secret worth the knowings 
How to sweetly bend and yield ; 
Triumph may not show in sewing. 
But *tis reaped in later field. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 




NEW TOBK, APBIL, ISTS. 



^'Tothadajaof th« kf*d it addeth length ; 

Tg the might Bf the itrong it addeth •tmgtb ; 
It hnhcDi the heart, il hrightcni the ncht; 
Til like quffllnB a gubiel ot moming light." 



B^lKtoH^u an at abtrtg taernfm 
*r I'^'g iut eridU (a Trk Biuui oi 
Jiiuiior raTHCAL Ctri-n*!. 



TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 



UoBR ABOtJT ODB DSFECnVE SCHOOL- 
ha:s3s. — Last moDth we printed on odilorial 
n the deF«cta in the hygienic manngGment of 
AooIj, not only in Sew Totk, hut BTcn In the 
mill eoantry schoolH in tlie countrj. Since 
lea tfad Board of Ucaltb have been examining 
10 (chools of Now Vork with tefecence to ven- 
'ntioa. The result is most astonishing. In 
10 Snt place only about flitj cabio feet of air 

allowed to each papil, on the average; this 
nng leeii than fonr feet each waj— length, 
^eadth and height. Then again, so ineCtctiTe 

the ven'^ilation that carbonic acid and other 
limal matter escapee from the tangs eo much 
sler than fresh air is gmpplted, that in a short 
me tha wbolo apaoo ot the school-room con- 



Uia» froai four to ten times as much o( thii 
gas M can he btealbed with uTuIr. Buoh air 
only itupefles the brain, and makes the rapid 
uquitition of true knowledge impoBiihle. Half 
the stupidity and Iszineseof schooU comes from 
this lonice. The great cry just now for com- 
pulsory education cannot be right, witb this 
stale of things. Better compel childien to itay 
away from school ; or Urst compel Bosrde of 
Education and leaoheri to pay due respect to 
tbe laws ot hygiene in the tchool-houBe, or eke 
drive all the children home acd let their paronts 
edncate them. 

But there are ether eviU quite ae alarming 
as those above enumerated. Tbe Tribune says: 

" Armies of stDpid, liclily and loiy schotan, 
and j-cars uf time worse than wasted, ought to 
he a sum total sufficiently startling to frighten 
parents and social philosophers into an imme- 
diate, reformalion of the Echool-houees. But 
there is a more appalling sequence. The public 
scbooU ot a great city are, to-day, hot-beds ot 
vice. Babies go to them, and boys and girls 
who axB almost men and women. In ten thou- 
sand of thcee there shall nut be found ten who 
ha*e been puicly taught the marveloni tnysto- 
rieeot their bodies. Alas! there shall hardly 
be foDnd ten who have not arrived at coanc 
and evil snrmises, or partial and harmful dis- 
corery thereof. With the anterior brain stu- 
pefied by bad air, with the posterior brain 
tingling with its undue pressure from bad blood, 
with no healthful relief of hard etudy and free 
exercise in a pure atmosphere, stealing from 
one another a guilty knowledge which ought 
to have been the Iree and innocent gift of 
mother love, wbither hurt the thoughts of 
these hoys and giria t«nd F Their poisoned 
blood will some day bam its bad eatiefaction ol 
drink and sensuality. Their poisoned minds will 
find and take the only answer to their demands. 
The wonder is not that the poorer classes afflict 
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lociety with draokards and debauchees. • It is 
rsther that so many of them overcome the ten- 
dencies of their blood and the traditions of 
their school-days, and live clean and honest 
lives. 

" The remedy lies with mothers. When they 
permit themselves to bear children * they give 
bonds to Heaven for the childreos' sonls. It 
is their solemn daty, as it should be their fine 
privilege, to teach their little ones the religion 
of th^ body, even before they attempt to ex- 
poond the subtler obligations of the spirit. 
That ignorance ivhich is called the protector of 
innocence is its deadliest foe. If only the 
mothers who read this appeal would demand 
wholesome school-rooms we should have them 
within a month. If they would insure their 
childrcns' purity by loving confidence and wam- 
iQg, there need be no risk to these in their in- 
evitable daily contact with the base. The 
healthy brain will not delight in grossness. 
The pure soul in the pure body will grow to 
full stature in pure air. And then our com- 
mon schools will be, indeed, the bulwark of 
liberty, and not tbe cradle of license." 

These statements are perfectly true, not only 
for New York, but for all parts of the* coun- 
try. The duty of reform, however, does not 
lie alone with mothers. It rests on lathers as 
well. It rests on our leaders in education, and 
on the press and people. 

« 

In our next we shall have something more to 
say on this subject. 



. Tii£ Li.w OF S£X. — ^In tlie latter half, 
of the year 1866 the editor of this journal en- 
gaged Mrs. Mary Treat to write a series of 
articles for Thb HskaIiD of HsjOiTh, on the 
methods by whicti invalids might pursue the 
study of botany as a means of health. These 
artioles, six or more of them, were rich with most 
valuable suggestions, aUd showed in the writer 
n knowledge of her subject ; for she was an 
enthusiastic botanist These artioles were, we 
believe, the first she had ever written for any 
magaiine, and some time during the same year 
Mrs. Treat became an inmate of our institution. 



to rest and recreate, where she soon became 
greatly loved and respected. Since this time 
she has lived mainly in Yineland, pursuing en- 
thttsiastically her studies in botany and entomol- 
ogy, writing for various papers and magazines, 
corresponding with leading scientists and ma- 
king new discoveries. We have just received 
from her an advance proof of tome of her ex- 
periments which will, we are sure, interest 
every reader of this journal. Asa Gray, the great 
American Botanist, has maniflBsted great inter- 
est in these experiments, and so has that great 
naturalist, Darwin. While they are not pat 
forward yet as scientific certainties, and wil! 
need still farther verification, ye& they possess 
Buffioieot interest to warrant our giving tbea 
to our readers. Whether the same law would 
hold good in the case of animals is a question 
which we, at least, are not prepared to decide. 
Now for the article, which, if verified, con- 
tains one of the greatest discoveries of science, 
and adds another crown to woman's brov: 

CONTBOLLIKO 8SX IK BITTTBBrKISS. 

" That sex can be controlled in butteiflies, I 
think I have demonstrated by careful ezpfri- 
ment the past season. Accident first prompted 
the experiment. Two years ago this psst sum- 
mer I was feeding a few larvsa of JPt^lio As- 
ieriat for the cabinet, when one of my speci- 
mens wandered from its food and rested npos 
a book, to undergo its transformations. Not 
feeling inclined to give up the book to tliii 
purpose, I placed the larva ol^ a fresh stem of 
caraway. Upon removing it from the book I 
found its feet were entangled in silk, and tbift 
it was in position for a chrysalis, but not yci 
fistened; so I was surprised to see it com* 
mence eating. It continued eating some da 
longer, before changing to a chrysalis. I tb 
tried others in the same way, and also took 
quite a number of larvoo, shutting them awi 
from food. Some of the larvm that I depri 
of food in this first experiment died, but 

* 

that completed their transformations 
males ; while those that I induced to go 
feeding, by tempting them with the best 
freshest food, proved to be females. 
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"This aeaaon (1872) I commenced with the 
]Mxm the 17th of Jane, and oontfained feeding 
broodfl of -different egee through the month of 
Julj. Early in July I bad about two bonded 
larTffi feeding at tbe same time. The room in 
vhich I cond acted my experiment faced east 
and soath, and toward noon of each of those 
ezcfissiTely hot daya in tbe early |Murt of Jaly, 
it was aeyeral degreea warmer than in tbe out- 
side air. Tbe food-plant on which I fed the 
TariooB broods was placed in jars of water, 
which were set in a large box partly filled with 
earth, the wbolo being covered with deep blae 
mosqnito-neiUng. Heat and moistare seemed 
faTorable to health and rapid growth. 

''On tbe 25tb of Jane.one lot of eggs batched, 

on the 10th of Jaly they were chrysalides, and • 

on the 18lh of the same month tbe bntterfiles 

appeared— only requiring twenty-three days 

for the comp1<«t6 transformation. Qn tbe other 

lumd, I have had this same Asteriaa butterfly 

eleven months in oomtng to maturity. Some 

Itrre that batclied in August, 1871, 1 fed eight 

weeks ; but tbe nights were cool, and some daya 

were ahsolutoly cold, when tbe larvss would 

not eat. These chrj salides I preserved during 

the winter, and early in June, 1872, 1 put them 

in this same warm room in which tho larvss 

grew so rapidly, and they were in this room 

some two weeks before the first larvie of this 

ae&son were hatched ; and strange as it may 

appoar, some half doflon butterflies of this yearns 

hrood came out before these last year's obrysa- 

lidcs produced butterflies. 

** Very eoon after tbe lastmoalt I shut a num- 
ber of tbe larrsB away from food, putting them 
in paper boxee, from five to ten in a box, care- 
tally labelled. If at tho end of two or three 
lays tbe larvsD were still wandering about, I 
M them sparingly. In this w«y I did not lose 
I single specimen in tbe larvss state by shutting 
iway from food. A few of tbe chrysalides died. 
" It was with tbe most intense interest that I 
ratched the coming forth of the baiterfliea, 
irbieh began to appear in about eight days after 
issuming tbe chrysalis st..ge. Thirty-four males 
»ime from my male boxes, and then a rather 



aicall female made ita appearance. Out of ser- 
enty-nine specimens that I labelled males, three 
females were prodoced. On tbe other band, 
those that I fed up, keeping them on a good 
supply of fresh food, I labelled females, and 
placed them in separate boxes. Out of these 
boxes sixty-eight females came and fonr males. 
*' There were some boxes that I marked doubt- 
ful, which I do not include in the above figures. 
For instance, I took five larvie that were eat- 
ing vigoroosly; if let alone they probably 
would have eaten a day or two longer, but I 
wiabed to try them in all stages of growth, and 
these were of quite a large sixe. Out of theee 
five four were females. 

« Soon after tbe last moult I took twenty larvm 
and shut them away from food for twenty-four 
boars. At tbe end of that time I replaced ten on a 
supply of food, watched them oaretully, and 
kept them eating until they attained a laj^ 
siae ; they became chrysalides witbia a few 
hours of each other, and emerged as batterfiRett 
eight daya after. One of these chrysalides waa 
accidentally crashed ; tbe remaining nine were 
femalea. Of the starved, eight males came out ; 
the remaining two chrysalides died. 

" Tbe butterfiies,as fast as they made their ap- 
pearance were killed and pinned up, the males 
arranged on one side, tbe females on the other— 
a most brilliant display, covering a maoh larger 
space than one woald be apt to imagine. 

"It would seem, then, as the result of the 
whole experiment, that sex is not determined 
in tbe egg of insects, and that the female x«h 
quires more nouriabment than the male. Nor 
does this appear strange when we consider the 
reproductive nature of tbe female. It has fre- 
quently been said to me, ' If your theory is true 
it makes the female superior to the male.* I 
believe it bas always been admitted that the 
female gives birth to tbe young. If f his is con- 
sidered superiority, tlieh tbe female is superior;, 
but if beauty of form aud color is taken into 
account, then the male insect is superior— the- 
same as with birds and the higher animals.. 
Carry the analogy further — up to human be- 
ings a nd still wo find the principle holds good. 
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To which sex helong all oar great inYontora, 
Btatesmen and philosphersP I hdieve woman 
if ph^Miically incapable, other tbinga being 
equal, of becoming as profound a philosopher, 
aardeep a thinker, as man. I do not wibh it 
understood that I Jeem woman inferior to man; 
there is no inferiority, no superiority. Tf this 
matter were bettor appreciated we should hear 
less of woman's rights and equality of the sexes, 
and woman would quietly take her place by the 
side of her brother, with no contention for rights. 

" But to return to some eorroborations. To- 
ward the last of May some twenty half-grown 
larvsd of Vanessa Aniiopa were brought to me. 
I placed the branch on which they were feed- 
ing in a jar of water, turning a wooden box 
over them, and thought uo moie of them lor a 
week, when I uncovered them and found the 
branch had fallen from the jar, and the leaves 
were bo dry I could powder them in my hand. 
More Ihan half of the larva) were dead ; eight 
poor, starved-looking specimens were alive, 
and completed their transformations. With 
this butterfly it is diffioult to distiuguish the 
sex by the marking on the . wings'; so I dis- 
sected them, and the result proved them males. 

*' Again, I found a larvsd new to mo, feeding 
on the soft maple. I obtained thirty-three 
good specimens. I was very anxious to rear 
these, so I watched them closely gind plied 
them with fresh, good food. If one fell or 
wandered from its food I replaced it, and con- 
tinued this treatment until they would oat no 
longer. They went into the earth to undergo 
transformation, and in tan or twelve days there- 
after the rare, beautiful moth, Viyocampa ruhi- 
.cunda^ made its appearance. Of these there 
were twenty-nine females and two males ; the 
remaining two either escaped or died in tho earth. 
" About the timo these moths came out another 
lot of tho same Dryocampa caterpillars was 
brought to me, but these ware purposely neg- 
lected. I found them more than once wand- 
ering about the box in quest of food. Some of 
these t(cre killed by a parasite, others died 
from lack of food; so that the xosult proved 
only seven males, and no female." 



House Dbiiks. — ^By the use of water- 
olosets and their attendant conveniencies of 
fixed wasl^-bowls, and bathing-tuba and kitchen 
sinks, our city housos are brought into close 
communication with th«) sewers, and their oc- 
cupants are thereby exposed to special dangers. 

Whatever gases aro contained in these u!« 
derground passages seek not only to diffosc 
themselves under the law of nature with regard 
to caseous bodies, but are also frequently sub- 
jected to severe pressure. These gases are 
dangerous to health. What tho specially noxi- 
ous element ia Ihem is no one can define. It 
is evidently neither carbonic acid nor sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, nor any other of th^ gacei 
with which chemists are familiar in the labora- 
tory. There is something beyond aH this, com- 
ing from the decay of organized substances in % 
closed, pent-up position, without the free access 
of light and of air, which at times gives rise 
to the most virulent poison and to the most de- 
structive forms of disease. 

The sensible properties of sewer air are qoite 

remarkable. It is by no means fetid, ts many 

people suppose, neither is it pungent or ammo- 

nicaL It is rather negative in character, faint ' 

I 
in odor, mawkish, smelling perhaps more liVe 

soap than any other familiar substance. 

Sewer air may escape very fr ely in onr 
dwellings before its presence will be suspected. 
and that this happens very often there can be 
no sort of doubt. There are many reasons for 
this belief. One causo for such escape, and & 
very active one, is found in the difference of 
temporaturo betweon the interior of our housa 
and tho interior of the underground sowers. 
A rarefaction of air and an upward current a:e 
thus induced. Tho joinings of the soil pif-es 
are imperfect from alternate expansion and ccn* 
traction by exposure to hot and cold water, and 
Unless a free and safe vent ij provided abort 
there must bo a leakage at these points. 

The air of the sewers is also BubJ€K;t to pre^ 
sure from the sudden influx of water in rain* 
storms, and in seaboard towns from the actios 
of the tide. In Now York and Boston all, or 
nearly all of the outlets of the sewers are W 
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low tbe level of the sea at high water. As the 
tide rieea H displaces sewer sir, which is pressed 
inwards, and most inevitahly eecape at some of 
tho sewer inlets. There can he no donht that 
the tain-oondactors often serve the purpose of 
cooTeying safely away the imprisoned air thus 
aeeking a vent— an office not generally thought 
of in their construction. But their usefulness 
in this way depends upon their heing left un- 
trapped, which is not always the case. Fre- 
quently, instead of passing directly to the prin- 
cipal house drain without ohstruction, the enter 
s water-sealed cesspool. But the rain con- 
dnctors, while sometimes acting as drain venti- 
lators,*are inoperative when the house gutters 
and pipes are filled with water in a heavy rain- 
itonn. Keithor do they relieve the pressure on 
the soil pipes within the house, caused hy ex- 
pansion of the enclosed air hy heat Vie have 
thro remaining only the water-traps of sinks, 
batk-tuhs, wash-hasins and water-closets as de- 
fenses against tho air of the sewers. 

There is another ritk to which the health of 
the family is exposed through these contrivancer, 
in addition to those which come from upward 
presrare, or from defective construction of the 
traps, or from unsoldering of their connections 
of iron and load, or from their corrosion and 
decay hy time and use. Whenever a large 
amount of fluid is thrown down tho soil-pipe, 
whether from the hath-tuh or any other open- 
ing, the tendency is to the formation of a vac- 
uam hehind it, and atmospheric pressure causes 
a suction upon every trap which is at a higher 
level. This may be shown at any time, hy 
p<»aring down a bucketful of water and observ- 
ing the commotion which ensues in all the 
traps above it. It not unfrequently happens 
that the water of the trap is in this v ay sucktd 
or " syphoned " out, and the pipe consequently 
remains open to the sewer, and the trap empty 
nntil filled again by the next use of the water. 

There is also an obvious escape of the air of 
the soil-pipe corresponding with its constant 
daily use. Whenever fluids are introduced air 
i% displaced, and must go somewhere. Unless 
other vent is provided, it flows directly upward. 



For all these reasons we would advise giving 
the whole drainsge plan of a dwelling the free- 
est possible communication with the outer air 
at a point so elevated that the sewer gas<M can 
not fail to be diffused and got rid of. This can 
readily be done while building, by carrying 
the soil-pipe — made of iron— at full size through 
the roof, and leaving it open like a chimney. By 
this arrangement all stagnation is prevented, 
the contents of the house drains are constantly 
exposed to the oxidizing and purifying influence 
of currents of air; when rain-conductors 
are filled with water there is still free escape 
for the sewer gases; and the water traps 
throughout the house are relieved from pres- 
sure, both pf the pent-up sewer air on the one 
side, and of suction or atmospheric pressure on 
the other. 

In houses already built a lead pipo may bo 
readily carried from the highest point of the 
soil-pipe directly through tho roof; hut the 
larger the pipe and the straighter its course, 
the better. In one instance, at leasts <?here 
this latter plan has been adopted, a constant 
current is found to flow outwards through the 
pipe. Obobob Dbubt, M. D. 



"What to Do in Case op Accidekt. — 

Prot. Wilder, of Cornell University, gives those 
short rules for action in case of accident. It 
would not be a bad thing to cut them out and 
carry them in one^s pocket-book, or commit 
thom to memory : 

For dust in the eyes, avoid rubbing ; dash 
water in them ; remove cinders, etc., with the 
round point of a lead pencil. 

Remove insects from the ear by tepid water — 
never put a hard instrument into the ear. 

If an artery is cut, compress above the 
wound ; if a vein is cut, compress below. 

If choked, go npon all fours and cough. 

For slight hnms, dip the part in cold wa^er ; 
if the skin is destroyed, cover with varnish. 

For apoplexy, raise the head and body ; for 
fainting, lay the person flat 
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Texpsjutuiis 0^ THB BoDT. — ^Tho tern*- 

peratare of the human body taken in the arm- 
pit or under the tongne is a trifle lesa than 100 
degrees. It varies in different parts of the 
body. The shin and extremities are the cold* 
•st<, and sometimes even in health the tempera- 
tttre of the hands is very low. We have re- 
corded a temperataro of 70® in the hand of a 
healthy woman after half an hour's vigorous 
work with hands and arms. The tempera- 
ture rises as we go below the surface, and at 
the heart is about six degrees higher than 
under the tongue. The brain temperature is 
lower than the other organs ; the fatty tissues 
lower than the muscles. The blood is cooled 
in passing through the lungs. 

Birds have a higher temperature by several 
degrees than man. In cold-blooded animals 
the temperature is slightly above that of the 
element in which they live. In fish and frogs, 
for instance, it varies with the temperature of 
the water ; and in snakes it varies with the 
temperature of the air. The heat of the body 
is generated in it — not in any part of it, but in 
all parts. All the glands, muscles and vieoera 
are in a constant state of burning. 

The amount of heat developed in a body ds- 
pends on its vigor, on the amount and kind of 
food consumed, and on the quantity of air 
breathed and exercise taken. 

The heat of the body is thought to be the 
•ource of all its movements. The work a man 
can do depends on the amount of beat he can 
produce and turn to good account. 

When a person has imperfect nutrition, or 
goes without food, the amount of heat gener- 
ated is very small, and the amount of labor per- 
formed slight In 9omo diseases there is great 
depression of bodily temperature— the hands 
and feet become as cold as marble. 

In other diseases the animal heat is increased, 
tts in fevers. There can be no fever where the 
temperature is natural. The natural heat ot 
the body has a very slight variation, If it falls 
below a certain standafd it is evidence of some- 
thing wrong, and if it rises above a certain 
point there is trouble. Variations in the tem- 



perature ot the body manifest thenselvea oftea 
before any aenie of illness oeenrs ; and by a 
knowledge of this fiaot we might, by aid of a 
thermomeleri know in advmnee if any illnea is 
threatening. In children thia ia importtnt, 
and parents who have delicate children might 
to advantage teat daily the temperature of tbor 
bodies, and feed, or bathe, or exeroiae or trsst 
so as to cheek in the beginning any tendency 
to a morbid condition. For instance, if tbe 
temperature was below a certain point mesos 
might be taken to inereaae it» and if above a 
healthy standard to diminish it. 



Soaf«8tonb Stoyes. — ^A new and vain* 
able branch of induatry has been dareloped bj 
Hyren Henry, of Perkinsville, Vennoot, ia 
the manufacture of stoves oomposed of an iroa 
frame and soap-stone panels, whtoh are not 
liable to many of the objections to their lue 
that are so strongly urged against the ue of 
those constructed >)rholly of iron. 

No one can deny that there is a peeoltar 
effect produced upon the air uf a room heated 
by an iron air-tight stove ; and by most of 
people it is ascribed to " burnt air,** but ibe 
nature of the change is not fully understood. 
The common stove heats very quiokSy, so that 
a few moments inattention will allow soom 
parts of it to become red, and then the air in 
contact with it is heatsd to that unhealthfal, 
unwholesome condition. Also the fine parti* 
oles of animal or vegetable matter— more or 
leas of which are always floating in the atmoe- 
phere of our rooms — wben brought in oonttei 
with the iron are burnt, filling the air wiA 
the noxious products of oombnstion. 

The stone stove, however, cannot be raised 
to so extreme a degree of heat as easily as iroe, 
and does not cool as quickly; so the injori- 
ous alternations of heat and oold are avoided, 
besides radiating heat so slowly, the fine parti- 
cles of dust in contact with them are not 
burned, and as far as the oonditiou of the air 
is concerned, stone stoves give warm air in si 
perfect a state as it oan be produced* , If any 
one expects to warm a room in a few moment! 
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with oae be will be diaappointed, for tbe ttoTe 

warms op alowly and giyea off a steady heat 

Thoie now nanuCaetaTed- by Mr. Henry are 

dengoed to bam wood only, bat we learn tbat 

ha intends to oonstraet one for boming eoal 

also. 

In anotker column will bo found the aiies 

and (unoes of the stoTes, delivered at the rail- 
road ftatioo there. Any farther partieolars 

caa be obtained by addressing the manofao- 

tver as above. 



Killed bt Kikdness is a phrase whicli 

has joat been Inridiy illustrated by statistics in 

Bn^iand. Who would have believed, save 
npoa the aathority of the great Br. Lankester, 

the London ooroncr, that not leas than 8,000 

tender infants are annually smotbered to death 

by their mothers, v^ho fall asloep in bed while 

anning their pledges f Unfortunately mothers 

nTolantarily kill their children in a great 

many other ways— by absord indalgenoe in 

iiety by foolish ezposare in dressing, and 

thrragh niter ignorance of the laws of the 

hunan system. The only wondor is that the 

nee, or at least the civilised portion of it, was 

not long ago utterly exterminated. Babies are 

Mlled tender ; it strikea ns that they are re- 

aarkably toagb. 



BjiAiK-woxK AVD BuAix-woBBY. — From 
Ihis text has proceeded mnch profitable fiygi- 
*uc disoottrse qf late in foreign joarnals. The 
oenclusioii reached is this : Brain-work is con- 
dttcire to health and longevity, whilo brain- 
wony causes disease and shortens life. The 
truth of the statement, and its application to 
what we see around us, is evident enongh ; yet 
it is well that anoh sahject« should be continu- 
ftlly discussed. lateUectoal labor, althougb 
•6 vers, like that performed by the judges of our 
Ughest courts, or by scholars and persons de- 
voted to literary parsuits, if unmixed with ex- 
sitement and followed with regularity is seen 
to promote bodily health and long life. On 
tbe other hand, mental eares, attended with 



suppressed emotions, and* occupations which 
from their nature are subject to great vioiesa- 
tudes of fortune and constant anxiety, break 
down the lives of the strongest. Every one 
has seen a class of men whose early mental 
training was deficient, and to whom the writing 
of memoranda was irksome, engaged in mid- 
dle life in great nndertakxngs, and taxing the 
memory with a mass of complicated business 
accounts, simply because they could more easily 
remember than write. Their power of memory 
for a certain kind of facts is often truly aston- 
ishing ; bat the strain is at last too much and 
they die before their time. Tbe brain-worry 
of oor school children might furnish useful il- 
lustrations of the truth of tbe same general 
proposition, but we forbear. 



MiBTH AT Mealtime. — Everybody 
should plan to have ' pleasant conversation at 
the table, just as they do for having good food. 
A little story-telling, a little reading— it may be 
of humorous things, anecdotes, etc. — will often 
stimulate the joyous element of the mind and 
caass it to act vigorously. Try and avoid 
going to the table all tired out. Let all 
troublesome topics be avoided. Bon't scold 
domestics. Don't discipline children. Think 
and Eay something pleasant. Cultivate mirth, 
and laugh when anything witty is said. If 
possible never eat alone. Invite a friend of 
whom yoo are fond, and try and have^ a good 
time. Friendship and frinndly intercourse at 
(able whets the appetite and promotes the flow 
of animal spirits. 



Use of Cold Ablutions in Fsteks bt 
theFrknoh.— In a valuable article contributed 
to one of the French medical journals by Dr. 
L'Ambort, he presents the following conclusions 
concerning the use of cold ablutions in fever, 
as practiced in France : They are especially use- 
ful in typhoid and eruptive fevers, and strongly 
indicated in malignant cases. They act upon 
the chief and most constant phenomena of these 
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diraases, are espedally anti-febrile, aod reduce 
temperature materially. They favor the re- 
•tablishment of a fall, profound, regular per^ 
apiration ; render the secretions more active, 
make the skin supple, moist and fresh, favor 
the outcoming of the eruption ; allay cerebral 
and other nervous excitement^ suppressing 
headache, coma, delirium, restlessness, and in- 
ducing sleep ; cause the pulse to fall from 
eighty to thirty beats. From tiro to eight 
hours*is the duration of their action, the ablu- 
tions to be repeated two to four times in the 
twenty-four hours. They have no influence 
upon the length of the sickness, but render it 
milder; and are readily applied as cold baths, 
or by wrapping the patient in a cold wet sheet. 



Books. — ^The Mother's Work with Sick 
Children, by Professor Foussagrives, translated 
from the French by £. P. Foster, M. D.f and 
published by O. P. Putnam & Son. 

If the care of children improves with the 
number of good books written on the subject 
it will not be long before these little buds of 
promise will be so reared that they .will be as 
* likely to live to mature age as the young of 
animals. This book contains a great deal of 
very valuable matter. The author starts out 
with the idea that it is better to prevent dis- 
ease than cure it, and places great reliance on 
bygiene. 

Advice to a Mother on the Management of 

« 

her Children, is another book by Dr. Pye Henry 
Chavaase, and publiiihed by J. Lippincott & 
Co. This book is a large one, of some six hun- 
dred pages, and covers a muQh wider field than 
the work first named. Part first treats of in- 
fancy, and the management of infants ; part 
second, of childhood and of bathing, clothing, 
diet, exercise, amusements, education, sleep, 
etc. ; and part third of boyhood and girlhood. 
One feature of this book is new and valuable, 
for the subjects are treated in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, very much like our Studies 
' i n Hygiene in Tsa Hvhald of Health. Here, 
for instance is a specimen : 



** Whm ought a chQd U comments to dm* vtd 
hiM parSHts t 

" Akswbb.— As soon as it is old enough to 
sit up at the table, provided the father and 
mother either dine or lunch in the middle of 
the dajr. I always prefer having chOdrei 
about me at mealtime. I think it impcoves them 
as nothing else will." And here is another : 

" At what age do yon advise a child to tMgin 
his course of education — to have his regnlir 
lessons f 

" An8. — In the name of the prophet, figs, fid- 
dlesticks ! about courses of education and regn- 
ular lessons for a child ! You m^y as well ts\ 
me when he, a child, is to begin Hebrew, Sans- 
krit, or mathematics. Let him have a oonne oi 
education in play, let him go through rs^iilar 
lessons in foot-ball, marbles, riding a rocking- 
horse, velocipede, etc. Begin his lessons, begio 
brain- work, and make an idiot of him. Oh ! for 
shame, ye mothers. Ton who pretend to lore 
your children so much, and to tax—othermse 
to injure, irrepairably to injure ihvi brains, 
and thus their intellects and -health, and thoitex\ 
their days. And all for what? To make prod- 
igies of them P Forsooth, to make fooU of 
them in the end.** 

The Popular Science Monthly for March con- 
tains among others an article on the '* EpilepUc 
Oiigin of Islamism." The writer cites some 
curious facts in illustration of the development 
of religious emotions in persons suffering from 
epild^sy. He thinks there is good evidence 
that Mohammed was an epileptic, and asserts 
that he founded his pretensions as a medium of 
revelation on visions which appeared to hia 
during epileptic trances; and goes on to re- 
mark that : " It seems incredible that a religioB 
which swaya the minds of 200,000,000 of the 
human race at the present day, should have no 
better foundation than the visions and dreams 
of an epileptic.*' In this connection the writer 
refers also to Ann Lee, and thinks that Shaker- 
ism most likely had a similar origin. In the 
scientific miscellany we have spaoe t6 notice 
hut a single item, an account of an opcrmtioa 
for dropsy of the heart. This consists in the 
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introdaotioa of a trocar into the sao of the 
pericardimn, that the flaid may be drawn off. 
This operatioo, though regarded as extremely 
litfirdoiiB, baa been recently performed by Dr. 
Chairon, of the Paris Academy of Medicine, 
upon a yoang soldier jast recovered from 
plenrisy, and resalfced in complete success. • 



Pegp. ^oses Coit Ttlbe. — The Chris- 
tian Union has been blessed in tho acqoisitioa 
of Prof. Hoses Coit Tyler as one of its promi- 
nent editors. It never did a better thing, even 
vben it secured tho name of Henry Ward 
Bfitcher to place at the head of its editorial 
cohmns, or that of Oliver Johnson as man- 
tgingr editor. The readers of Thb Hxxald op 
HiALTH, who for years have read his contri- 
botions to our pages know this. In looking 
onr The Union for March dth» wo see unmis- 
tikiible evidence of his work in the new de- 
pirtmeot called tho "Outlook," and in the 
other di»par(mo]it, headed "Books and Aif- 
Ibon," and in leading editorials. 

With the nanse of Beecher at the head of this 
paper, to givo it a world-wide reputation, and 
nch men as Johnson and Tyler, and others to 
edit it, how can it fail to receive an immense 
patronage P 



The Qvlbdixv Anobl. — ^There are a 
thousand little things necessary to the general 
Mmfort, which no one but a mother thinks of 
)oing~a thousand such little things which no 
we can ever do just as she does them. You 
hou^htitwas "Mary" who kept the children 
raiet, hot yon will find out your mistake if 
nother goes away. Poor little things ! they 
zander about tho house, calling out, "«Where*s 
sothor P I want mother! Why doesn't mother 
omehome?" And then ihey get into hither- 
unknown mischief, and do all sorts of wrong 
^ings, and make themselves and everybody 
around them uncomfortable— get their clothes 
om and dirty, and their faces, too ; and by the 
lot of their heads being in a state of permanent 
ineombedness, as to hair, you may know that 



** mother*' is away from home. And the baby ! 
Did you ever see or hear of a baby that wouldn't 
cry all day — and all night, too— when mother's 
gone away f I don't oare if it is the brag baby 
of the world, and ^ big two-year-old at that, it 
cannot get along without mother; and it has 
too much sense to try to do so. Very, very 
dreary is the family hearth-stone when her 
place is unfilled ! Very dismal are the rooms of 
the household when she moves not through 
them with her matronly step and air, nneon- 
soioosly dispensing oheerfalness and light, and 
beautifying the humblest duties by the sweet, 
wofnanly way in which she performs them. 
Bear in mind that I speak always of the Homb- 
BIoTHBB. Howard Gltxdok. 



Sslf-Hklp. — ^People who have been 

bolstered up all their lives are seldom good for 
anything in a crisis. When misfortune comes 
they look around for somebody to cling to or 
lean upon. If the prop is not there, down thev 
go. Once down they are helpless as a capsized 
turtle, and they cannot find their feet again 
without assistance. Such persons no more re- 
semble men who have fought their way t& po- 
sition, making difficulties their stepping-stones 
and deriving determination from defeat, than 
vines resemble oaks, or spattoring rush-lights 
the stars of heaven. Efforts persisted in to 
achievements train a man to self-reliance, and 
when he-has proven to tho world that he can 
trust himself the world will trust him. One of 
the best lessoos a father can givo his son is 
this: Work; strengthen your moral and mental 
facalties as you would strengthen ytiur muscles, 
by vigorous exercise. Learn to conquer cir- 
cumstances; you are then indepondetit of for- 
tune. The men of athletic minds, who left 
their mark on the years in which they lived, 
were all trained in a rough school. They did 
not mount to their high position by the help of 
leveragfe; they leaped the chasm, grappled with 
the opposing rocks, avoided avalanches, and 
when the goal was reached, felt that but for 
the toil that strengthened them as they strove it 
could never have been obtained. 
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To BfiKOYS THB OlK>B OV PsBSFIRA- 
Ti9ir.^-The uopleaaant odor produced by per- 
flpiration is frequently the iosree of rezation 
to pecBonB who are subject to it. Kothing is 
simpler than to remove this odor much more 
effectoAlly than by the application of such costly 
ngueats and perfumes as are in use. It is 
only neoemary to procure some compound spir- 
iUi of ammonia and place about two tablespoon- 
fuls in a basin of water. Washing the face, 
bands and arms with this leaves the skin as 
clean and sweet as one oould possibly wish. 
The wash is perfectly harmless, and very cheap. 
It IS reoommended on the authority of an ex- 
perienced physician. — ExcKatige, 

[We oannot undezsiand why any unpleasant 
odor should arise from the perspiration of persons 
in health. That the pores of the skin furnish an 
outlet through which is discharged a greater 
amount of the impurities o< the body than by all 
the other emunotories combinedi wo know quite 
well ; yet if people will e&t proper and whole- 
some food, ^rink cold water alone, and take 
a warm bath, with plenty of soap, once a 
week, we guarantee there will be no unpleas- 
ant odor arising froai the perspiration. — L.] 



Woicak's Dhxss. — ^Women ought not 

only to dress healthfully, but tsatefully. Tbcj 
need not make themselves singular, and should 
not. On the other hand, if any woman ood- 
sciously dresses healthfully, but in a costume 
varying greatly in stylo from other women, it 
is the height of meanness for others, men or 
women, to offer them insults for so doing ; only 
cowaxds do it Women need not be slavei to 
dress, and fashion will not be in that "gopd 
time coming." 



FUBKACES FOE HeATIKO DWELLINGS 
should never be mode of cast iron, as is gen- 
erally the case, for the reason that the un- 
h^ihy gases of combustion — carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide— readily permeate such iron 
when hot, and are thus distributed through the 
dwelling to the great detriment of health. The 
furnace should be made of wrought iron ez- 
clusively — ^boiler iron — through which, when 
properly put together, scarce a trace of those 
deleterious gases passes. The expense is greater, 
but not sufficient to outweigh the health con- 
sideration. Wrought iron furnaces are largely 
supplying the place of cast iron ones. In cold 
countries, especially, this matter, as a sanitary 
question, rises to great importance; and, in- 
deed, it is quite time that more regard was paid 
as to the character of the air we breathe in our 
dwelling^, school-rooms and pnbUo buildings. 



When BsexviriKtf to Use Glasses use 
them as riiort a time as possible, only in difi- 
cient light, or on minute objects; and thes 
change the strain to distant or larger objecti. 
By a judicious attention, to these two poma 
the age of the sight will be retarded many 
years. And as reading is one of the lojcnries U 
the age, and one of its most delightful pasttm« 
and amusements, we cannot be too careful of t^u 
eyesight, and should study how we may be*: 
husband its powers. 
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iKv ADTUTiBBMSirTC of au appropiate t h ^ nt ^ n will 
tM inserted at the following ratei : Short advartiaancDta, 
25 cents per line ; thirteen lines, for tiiree or moce mss- 
tions without chanw. 20 per cent, diacooit; oo^^nlf 
eolomn, $12 ; one column, $22 ; one p««e, $40. All »dT«» 
tisemcnts must be receiviNl at this oAoe br the 9th el 
the month preceding that on which they are to cppesr. 



Bealds' Bygeian Home, 

•WILMIKGTOK. DELAWAKE, 

OPENED JAN. 1, 1871. for the Hvgienio Tttat- 
ment of luTalids, is beautifully located in the opes 
suburbs of a pleasant, healthfUl city, orerlodknir the 
romantic and historic Brandywine and the Delaware Biver. 
Each room is warmed by steam-heated air, and thorauf^ 
veniilated^ giving a pw« atmosphere, free firom gas sm 
dust, llest appliances for Woter and Sun Baths; Swvdi^ 
Movements: Dr. Wood's Vibrator ;" Health lift," et<, 
A cAmce hygienic dietary, including the best grains andthf 
finest fresh, canned and dned firuits, etc The Propriften 
have had many years' ezpeiicnoe as Hygienio Fhynciass^ 
Mrs. H. will devote especial attention to lady patietfs, 
giving them the benefitof kindly rrmpathy as well as ti 
ezperienco and skill. For Cirouiars, etc, address, witk 
stamp, PUSEY HEALD, M. D., or HART E. H£AU>, 
H. 1'. i«^ 



TO VHYSZOZAIVS. 

• 
TTOIt 8AI1E.— Complete apparatns for Swedish Hovr- 
Jl'^ ment Cure and two Electro-thermal Baths, and a 
ptactios worth ten thousand dollars a year, in the citr ef 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Business established five years, fist- 
tisfkctory reasons given for selling. Prioe, $l,MO,cs«h. 

Address MOVEMENT CURB, 

mh-2t 117 East Fifth street, Oincinnati, Ohio. 
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WESLE7 WATER CURE. 

TUb iiMiitnUmi vill ba opoied tar IIm noapttoa of 

<BMta OB or looa ftfler July lit, of tht prootnt year. 

taiUInpuo aov iu proc t — of erection, which hare 

mn plaaaod aad will bo fumlihad And flnlahod with 

i|ieeul lefeienoe to the comfort and welCuo of thoee 

■liBi: health. We hare eommodioos bath-roome, 

hendeiHw of pore epriBg watOT, mountaiA air, our share 

f siiiiihiiie, wild romaotio eceoery, and aa ftiTored a 

xility tor health aa can be ftnmd eait of the Boeky 

fMntaine. Oar treatoent will bo eimplo, eaaitarj 

ad hygienic, onr attention ftithfti], our ruloe neees- 

irily itriet, and our ehirges moderate. 

Tbaakftd for pact oonfldenoe, we inrite the patronage 

r oar nometoas friends and the pnblle at large, and 

tut that the same ooniMenoe and redpeooal Mendship 

rUl be coatiotted, aa hae been heretofore enjoyed. 

For dreolar or for information addreos the phydeian* 

F. WIXSON HUKD. M. D., 

Delaware Water Gap, Monroe county. Fa. 

'WllSOir HURD, M. D., BMOBT FOTTKK, K.D., 

Froprietors. 
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Battery, 
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yned or nnchanred 1^ merely tipping It one way or 
l» other, is now Uae great ••OO,'^ wuk Us impioTed 
^tpoond Coil Eleotrlc Machines to cure disease. 
Tm Antrican Inwtitnte hae just granted to Dr. Jerome 
Odder the MEBAI. OF SPECIAL AWARD, for the best 
OMtro-Medioal Apparatus yet mannfhctnred. 
WlGB. Mocth-east corner of Fourth avMiue and 
^fSBteenth street. New York. 

hat eat Oct. 9, 1871. Re-esUblished Oct. 10^ 1871. 

leligio-Philosophical Publishing HousBi 

tfe PUBLISUEBS AND DBALERS IN 

Ipiritnal, Liberal and Reform 

Booke. 

DAMS STREET AND FIFTH AVE., 

OHICAQO. 
ro. C. BUNDAT, Secretary, 8. a JONSS, Proprietor. 

RELiaiO-FHILOSOPHICAL JOUBKAL, 
^e eight page paper, and an able expooejit of the 
'»rit»ul PkOMopkf. Will send it three months on 
alto new eubeonbers for fifty cents. 
Er* Sp^wum eopif ftU fret. Ap-8t 



Boot and Shoe Store, No. 415 

aftl Btrset. Ladiee', GenUemen's, Boys* MIsoes* and 
oldreo's Boot% Shoes and Rubbers, in all their Tarie- 
ii always on hand. Work made to order, and Repair- 
l Ocue oa the shortest notice and reasonable terms. 

DAVID WALKER, 
°-*y No. 415 Canal, comer SulliTan Street 

i IX HAYING OBfLDREN TO EDUCATB, or School 
V Taxes to pay. will find profit in the Americas 
lacational Monthlj, Price Mete., or $S per annum. 
J' W. acheimefhom d Co., II Bond St., New York. 
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THE BUTLER HEALTH LIFT 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
At 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D., PROPRIBTOR. 

Oonneeting with Dr. Janes, S14 Broadway, New York, 
and 1A6 Remeen street, Brooklyn. 

The mluo of this method of treatment is psrhapi as 
well shown by the following letter written by Beniy 
Ward BeeduTf as any other way : 

**The undersigned clergymen of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
havo for a longer or shorter period attended at the * ButUr 
lUaUhLift,' and have derired great benefit from it. 
They commend thie system to the attention of all peraona 
whose aTOoations sererely tax the brain, and to all wlMoe 
nerroua system is run down. It giTce thorough exercise 
withli tie fatigue, and with but little loss of time. 
HxiraT Wann Bascnix, Wm. Itbs BvnnnroTOir, 
WaTLAm HoTT, H. M. 6cvnDxa» 

NoaM AW SxATxa, Datid Mooaa, Ja., 

Gso. F. FxnTBeoar, J. A. M. CaAniAir, 

D. R. Baawaa, H. D. Catlut, 

J. H. PoLLAxn, W. McDoxALu.'* 



WILLIAM KURTZ, 

Photographic Artist, 

87S BROADWAY NEW YORK. 

This establishment baa r^ceired several FirH CUu 
Prtmtwma in Aew York and Brooklvn^ 

A FIRST CLASS ME HAL FROM PARIS, 
And in 1872 from the Amorican Institute two Medalt of 
Hpteial Award for ".^rsyon Drawings" and ' Plain Pho- 
tographu," an honor and distinction nerer awarded to 
any other Photographer. Ap-ly 

Mmicie City 

WATER CURE 

Will be opened May Ist. A grand Muticol ConceH and 
Dinnur ^ren fMe to all our patiente on Msy 1st, 1878. 
&€nd m your fia«M« be/art Mmi IK. 

Addreee DR, BRIETZ k CO., 
Ap-2t Munde, Ind. 

Important to Farmers. 

CORN AND NOT COTTON 18 KING. 

CHINESE CORN, RZTRA EARLY 8S ROWED CORK 

It is a 32 rnwed sweet com. growing from IS to 18 feet 
in height ; plsnted last year on the 1st of Hay, It was 
sold in the market July 23d— 84 days. A later planting 
was ready in 76 day^. 

ITS CLAIMS. 

It win produce more com to the acre in anyTarlety 
of soil, it has a «maller cob than any horse tooth Tari* 
ety- It weiahs 63 lbs. to the busbd, sealed measure. It 
bears more niU-grown ears of com on each stalk than 
any large field Tarlety. It can be sown broad-osst <m 
land from which wheat has been harrrstiid, fully ripen- 
ing before frvet. The spikes shoot out within four feet 
of the ground, coneequently the crop is not liable to be 
proetrated by high winds. It is liaewise earier to ga- 
ther. It can be sucoeesftiUy grown in any State. 
4 Ibe. for $1.83 ; half bushel, $3; one bnshal, |% 

Address MARSHAL ft MORGAN, Holston, Ya. 
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FOB SALE OB TO LEASE. 

The Jersey City Heights Water Cure, 

An eBtabUshment m&intamed for 20 yean, and suatained 
without advertisement. Full winter and summer. 
Twenty-five minutes from New York by six ferries and 
f3nr horse railroads. Outside as wi'll as inside practice ; 
aocommodationi for SO patients, which oould repdilv be 
inorftHsed to one huzdred. Liberal arranirement* will be 
made. For particulars apply to A. H. LAIDLAW', M.D. 
Cor Palisade ft Beacon aves., Jersey Ciiy Heights (Hud- 
son City), K. J. 

WST The place is reached from "Sew York by Favonla 
Fenry, at the foot of Chambers street, and by the West 
End cars to Palisade ave. Walk north four blocks. St 



Write for Larg:e Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 



GREAT WESTERN 




P. U. BOX 1362 PinSBURGH PA. 

Double Barrel Shot Ouns, Iron Barrels, $9; realtwis^ 
$16; stub twist, $25. Breech Londem, $30 tp $300. 
Single Ouns, $3 &0 to $20. Itifles, $S to $50. Revolven, 
$6 to $30. Pistols, $1 to $10. Kegular discount to 
dealers, agents, or clubs, ^rmy Qun» and Xevolvert 
b9ti^ crtradtdfor, mh-lC 

Zist of Articles for Sale by 

WOOD ft HOLBROOK, No. IS Laight Street, New York. 

BACON'S HOME GYMNASIUM, with book 

of axplanation and 100 cuts, $10. 

^Trapeao Adjustmeni, with 32 illustrations, $3 50. 

Swing Adjustment, for children, $1 50. 
Bach port sold separately. The whole, $15. 

niis is the most valuable piece of Oymnastio appara- 
tus for home use ever invented. Any one can use it. For 
weak chests, backs, and sides its use is the best remedy 
known. A half hour's use of it daily would prevent and 
oure many cases of dyspepsia and consumption. 

BOUND VOLUMES.— We «till have a tew 
Bound Volumes for 1863, 1864, 1867, 1868 and 1860 for 
aale, postpaid, by mail, for $3 Soon it will be imposaible 
to obtain them. 

HERALD OikHEALTH COVERS— so that 
•very one can bind their numbers and preserve them 
neatij. 50 cents. 





HUFTEE'S aid TBAFFER'S 

ILLUSTBATED PRACTICAL GUIDE. 

Kot withstanding its low 

price this book has become 

a standard, and sales in- 

crease each year. It must 
be seen to be properly appreciated. It sells to tbosa 
who see It Nearly every boy wants one. It gives 
lust the Information wanted about care and use of 

anas, making xc-<^f J^ "** ™^"5 *?J^ 
snares and nets, V^^^^^flT bnlts and bkit- 
ing. poisons, bird ^JK^BK^Bn^ lime, preserving 
stretching. diTsa* ^wflHHBw ing, tanning aiid 
dyeingskinsand ,MrTfm_ ftars, flshing, Ac 
50 engravings, glfc fr-g^ Price »<» cents. 
FT" PorMle by all booksellers and newsdealers, or 
mailed, poet-paid, on receipt of price, hy 

JESSE HANET & CO., 119 Nassan St.. N. Y. 

OOHOOI« FURNITURE of all modem styles; at 
O prices to suit all. Catalogues sent for 10 et«. 

J. W. ScneuiKBRoaic tit 0<>.. Manufaeturtn, 
m-ly 14 Bond St., New Tmk 



Dodge's Patent 

SOAP STONE STOYE, 

MAIOJFACTUREI) BT 

BYlLI{»r BBirB.7, 

Perkinsvilie, Windsor County, Vt 



We oould publish hundreds of tectinonials 
ing the Sonv Stone 5tove, but will only add the eayisgi of 
a few well-known individuals. 

President Lord of Dartmouik GtOeffe fofwr ** I rttsoi* 
mend it in preference to any stove I uveever used.** 

President Hiteheoek of Amhertt CoUeae My«: ««I fisii 
it superior la almost every respect to any stove I haxt 
ever u«ed.'* 

Jh. GamheJL ofBoabwy, Mats.^ Maps : ** It is :nvate»- 
able for the sick room, where pure atr ia de^imble " 

Retail Price List- 

This list we may be compelled to advanoa, if priee n( 
stock increases. 

L'th W»th H'g'h 

inch's, inch's. inai*s. Plain. 

No. 0, Extension Top.. 22 14 SI $3S,50 

No. 1, Extension Top.. Si 14 :» 14 60 

No. S, Extension Top.. 18 14 23 2SM 

With Pips ix Back. 

No. 0, 22 14 3L $30.00 

No. 1 22 14 22 22.00 

No.2, 18 14 22 10Jf» 

The eiaes given are inside dimmaSoaa. 

The Nos. 1 and 2 are the siaea gencimlly 
Parlor and Sitting-rooms. 

iSTThe No. is suitable for Halb, laige 
etc 



PsBfT. 

2? J* 
24 M 

S5.00 



naed fv 

Oflon. 
Apn 



Bstablished 30 Years. 

J. A. CURRIER & CO., 
Ship Breadf Cracker and Biscuit 

BAKERS. 

SOLE MA.NUFACTUBKRS 

OF DR. TRAIX'S 

Celelirated Graham Crackers. 

486 Greenwich street, oor. of Vestir, New York. nbA 

• 

Are You Going to New York? 

If so, and you wish to stop where yon can r£EL AT 
HOME, and get GOOD FOOD HEALTH rULLT FRS^ 
PARED, and PLENTY OF IT, 

Co to the Hygienic Institute, 

Nos. 13 ^ 16 Laight StruL 
HoTM Cars pass near the door to all parts of the citv 
maVing it a very convenient stopping plaoa for pcnoa 
visiting New York, either upon bnsinesa or pleassrv- 

Open at all houiv, day and ni^t. Board by the daj« 
week, at reasonable rates. Booms can be secured in » 
vanoe by writing. Address' 

WOOD ft HOLBROOK, Proprtetort, 

Nos. 13 ft 15 I^igbt Street, New Tort 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 



>• ^ ■< 



THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 

WHh offices at 142 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, 0., and 86 Dey Street, NEW YORK CITY, haa 
has 1>een organissed with ^ Capital of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the pnr- 
pdie of puhliahing Tracts, Books, and 



THE I 




k Weekly Paper Devoted to Free- and Rational Religion.' 

It is the object of THE INDEX to give puhlic utterance to the holdest, most callivated, 
and best matured thought of the age on all religious qaestions. THE INDEX is edited by 
PBANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of Editorial 
Contributors ; 

a B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York City, 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. L 
# WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford, Mass. 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mass. 

w'eLLIAM H. SPENCER, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Mbs. E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England. 

PttOF. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Weston, Super-Mare, England. 

Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, England. 

To the above will be added for 1873, Prop. P. W. Cla^bxe, of Boston, who will contribute 
easy talks on science for young people ; Rbv. Thoias L. Viokbbb, of Cincinnati, and Rbv. E ' 
C. TowNB, of Now Haven, who will furnish a literary department of vigor, culture, and origin- 
ality ; and S. H Morse, (late editor of the Radical) who will report the Boston Radical Club, and 
pther interesting matter for THE INDEX. 

A rery aMs author has written a hnmanltarian novel of deep interest and groat power, which will ran 
throQgh the year. Ret. O. B Frothtxohak, who has read the MSS., says of this : " It is very strong— interest- 
iBg--«ematkably well told— oharaetots firmly drawn— style simple— incident raried— developmont natural— religions 
tone lofty— will adorn the Index." 

The Index teaches religion without sttperttition. The Index accepts' every result of science and 
sound learning. It recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. 

Every Liberal shoiild subscribe for THE INDEX, as the best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism. 

Every Christian minister and every thinking church member should satncribe for it, as the clearest, most can 
did, and most scholarly expositor of the differences botweeA Free Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and as the 
httii i F">M»» of becoming we^ informed of tho arguments which the Church will havo to meet in the ftitute. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or leading article which alonti is worth the price of one year's sub 
feription. 

Send f').00 Cor one year, or 75 cents for three months on trial. fy.3t 
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American Popular 

419 A 421 Sroadway, 




Life Insurance Co., 

Oor. Canal St., XV. Y. 



rior Ancestry, OOmTZTV- 

TZOH» Habits, Voeatum, RESI- 
DENCE, /irfiBymflf and 

Send for Documents. 



SOmVD I^tsks BATED into POTTB 
Distinct CLASSES, at JXffmnt PrmiumB, 
Each Class Sharing its Own Loss and 
Surplus, by Eully recognizing Supo- 

OBSEBYE DlSTIWCTIiY.— iHt N. B.— Thew Classea are neither « TtfBtlme '* nor 

»'Co-operati ve," not the Applicant hut the Company ratoe the risk, and also aceordi^g to 

ALL the probahilities affecting the life. 2d N. B.— Even the 4th Claaa is compowd of those who, 
it 18 supposed, would be insured elsewhere at ordinary rates. 3d N. B.— The saving in losses to 
the 1st and 2d Classes hy this method, as the experience of six years proves, warranU an adequsti 
compensation to good Agents. Several such wanted. detf 



ad UST or BOOKS 

TOn 8ALB BY WOOD # HOLBROOK, 
16 Laight Street, New York. 



TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS.— 

Being a Prise EssAy, showinff that the hm of Tobacco ia 
% physicsl, mental, moral, and social eril. By Hk]cbt 
Oinoira, M. D., Editor Paetflo Kedioal and Sorftical 
joamal. Price, by mail, 20 cents. 

BATHE'S MANUAL OF QYMNAS- 

TIOS. Illnstrated. For iDStmction m Classes and Pri- 
TAte use. Dio Lewis's System Explained. By W. L. 
Rathe. Price 10 cents. 

DISEASES OF THE THEOAT AND 

LUNOS . Oiring their Caoae, means of Prevention, and 
methods of Cure. Price 25 cents. 

THE TUBKISH BATH; Its His- 
tory and PhUosophy. By Erasmus Wilson. With Notes 
and an Appendix by M. L. Holbrook, M. D.— This Is the 
only book on the Tuflldsh Bath published in this country. 

DIPTHERIA ; Its Nature, History, 

Causes, Prerention, and Treatment on Hygienic princi* 
pies, etc. Price, by mail, $1 25. ... 

It contains chapters ou the Kaiology and TeehnoI<^ 
of Biptheria, Description and Patholocy of Dipthena, 
the fdse Membrane, History and Infectiousness of l>ip- 
theria, its Causes and Mortality, Complications and 8e- 
qnelao. Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria, the Drug and the 

Hygienic Treatment, Stimulation, etc 



(€ A MER. SCHOOL INST." FOUNDED 1855, U a 
r\ rtUabU and practical JSdueational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well>qnalifled Teachers : 
To represent Teachers who week positions r 
To givt parents Information ot good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. ^ 

Skvbictben years have proved it efficient ia securing 
** Tns aioHT TKACiivft Foa the biohv >lacb." 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M. Actuary, 
m-ly 14 Bond St,, New Fork, 



U \ MER. SCHOOL INSTITUE" aids all who want 
xYgood Teachers ; r<>pTesents Teachers who seek posi- 
tions and does general Educational business. Established 
1S55. 14 Bond St,, N^w Tork. 
m-Iy J. W. Schermflchom, A. M., Actuary. 



TEE JLAITUAL OF 

SCHOOL MATERIAL 

HAS 244 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
It represents 

BLACK BOARfifi, 

BOOKS, CHABTS 

GLOBES, MA P8« 

Gymnastic Appsntoi^ Object 

Teaching Apparatus. 

mODEBUr SGBOOL FIJBIIITVBE 

Of all Stylet— Desks, l^m $2.50vpMids, 

And " EVERYTHINC for SCHOOLS/* 

It it MaUtd/or lOcfo., 

J. W. Scherxnerhom & Co^ 

PUBUSHXBS AKD MaHUFACTVBXSB, 

m-[y 1 4 Bond St., New York. 




Saratoga Springs Remedial 

INSTITUTE.— New improrements, in modem and ele- 
gant style. DRS. BTRONQ, its Propnetors, are gia^- 
ates of the Melical Department of New York Uni-rexsnj. 
and gire special attention to Lung« Female,^ 
ChroniO Diseases. 

Among Its tpeeiol appUancee are the Tnrkisii, Solera; 
Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Baths, E q nnlis er e 
Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Morement Cure, Hydro- 
pathy, etc. etc. ^ _ ^ . 

Indoraed by Bishop Simpson, Professor Taylor Leva. 
L. L. D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D., etc etc 

For description of our appliances, diseases tmated, rvf- 
exMices, etc., tend for eireular. a-tf 



The Elmira Water Cure wiu 

be re-opened May Ist for the reception, of pattenls. beisf 
under ue generu care of Dr. B. O Oleason and Mn. B. 
B. Oleason, M. D., assisted by Miss L. Z. Brooks. A«- 
dress for Circular,with Stamp, S. O. GLBABON, X. S^ 
Water Cure, Elmira, New York. my-tf 



THE N. E. HYGEIAN HOME, 

at Concord, Vt , is the place to go if yon are sick ss< 
Tory much in earnest to get well. Send stamp to J •&- 
TENNY, M. D., for a circular. Ap-4i 



ADVBBTI8INO DEPABTMKNT. 



A irSW SOXIBAT BOOK. 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLnSTBATBD. 
ET sufkbb butdikq. 

Tbs ftu aUUiiB a( Uowa'a tttaooM Oriaaul BomUHs, tb* unit thmnlvWk nutan roniuiilc pMm in Ih* 
^tUtbluiuar, lu*bwapndBMdMt"^>*?«>Mkjtli> tuHHbovM of Laiasiin. London, (Dd li ibhuU^ 
JBpoMbjTBiAMUieulTmCouuTferlL* AmBlaii muk t. Tba Uli>Mnt>oni,*i«T-i>lD* in SBinW.M* 
lTJi>uTu>ilL.af />inu*,tD(nndtiT thawtll-kBOVBlnthanllAuiu. In -1111111.10 10 tbtm iUnrtnUoBi an 
tntruiitnUpiiciiot PmliudHliiD, TirrbeaBHrnl u^TnToUhomo, dnvs bj T. KnuuH, Jr., ud imafnlfl* 
■il DtU p>|* 'B t>U ud oolon. Ka uprnM hts batn ijmJ is tbs paper, tdodtng and printing of tlu* aplandld 



LIR£B rOULS--Vol. IIZ. 

J« Folta' to -boat tha iia tfcm . a»m«t. rtwl. mttlaat, and bait IllDatratad nuioliw (dr UHla pMplt that 
nir Bwt wlUi."— ZhoJm .pBtrMm' Cfrntlor. 

A COMPANION TO "CHATTBHBOX." 
lUi 111 daa and itTla la " Comnmoi," oontamlng Fanr Btorica, iDlCRaHac Kamh 
AI7, 9r*tj Taj tialcBlatad Id amuia asd bulmct, and vaka Uh ahlldiaai bap]^. 
WITH ILLUaTEATIONS ON liVERY FAOK. 
na lak af Vela. I and n at tUi pasolaTjuTnlla Dafalintln hiTa bum allo«*ther nuparallalad, botb in ) 
~- ■- - "*-' ^la itlit^iat, iBftAir W ' 



Manama «9BallT iti 
4> tnm RManl HI 



Dr lUuatratioiu, and ita cbeapncaa, n 



■WmaUarpnblieitioaa. Tba Daw Tolnma la (UIW equal la ila indnngr. 

aHi<o,inpani,iBboa(d^»>Iand<»nT. tneill.MI. bi cloth, aidH and iMk la hiaok and (ilt ; tlUa In 
M|MKten;i^blB^aad(ilL PHoa n.OO. 



NEW EDITIONS. 



UnUi rO£S8--VoU. I and II. 

(tMitB.M>P>aaa,inlieaidi,aoIorad«iT«r. PiioatlJe. In alolk, dda and back In bUck aad lUt ; tlUa la 
tnillnloni nd,^waBd|ill. PrtoaPDO. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COHPANT, 

New York. 

"Absolntely the best Protection against Fire.*' 

THE 



Extinguislier. 



SEND FOR "RECORD." tj-Ux 

F. W. FABWELL, Secretary. 
toy Broadway, Vew York, 78 Market Btreet, Chicago. 



BRiaHTON WATER CURE 



BT DBS. lleCALL A BLACK, 

GRIOHTO!T, ICACOITPIS OOUlfTT, ILL. 

.Bnt claia Inatllutioii oandDotadoa aMBtlr BrRleBlo 

rluipkea. Band for dnmlar. Ap-IH 



The Vibratory Szerciaer, 

a apparatn* (or appljlng Iba KOTaDiant-OBr* Tnat- 
nt ID cbnnls diaiaaea. Tor FtanlaiaBa. lojtltntlona, 
od Family dm. For UlntnUoB, deaniptlOD. teniu, 
iCHDdnwmp tor-Tna Siaaniu" AddnMA. L. 
rOOD, it. D.,^3 LilfbtStnet, K. T. 



Aasirra wazo-tsb. 

Agnit* woatad in ararj (on la lb* Vnitad Sta 



For temui, addiaaa 

TOOD ft HOLBBOOE, PnUlihan 

It LalcbtBtnat, HarYaik. 
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THE NEW YORK HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 

13 & 16 Lalght Street, New York City. 

A. L. "WOOD, M. D., Physician. 

Turn slijiclB of this imttulion, iriiiah hu been n nicoo«rBl ormitlm for Dio« Bun lireiilT T»n, «" "»* 
Tit : 1. Tha Trcslmcnt ana Gnroof thn Slot, wilbout pqUoninjIhem, bj Hjgicnln ■graclp* bIodb. 

i. To rtusisli n {ilcuin^, genial IIoxi to IClend] of llyglciia tbiougliont tlig world, irhcnenr Uiey Tii:t Ifat e 

CITRi: BEPARTWEnT. 

Tbaimnla of ravaliib hiTo boon buoooj^iiUj li™tcd &t Ihii toilltutlon during Ibo piut tircof? jrart nn'l i^ i™ 
iA tnown wherever Iho English L&ngoiie* b spokoa. Its nppliancci forlho treatment of di^caao irJlliool theitfP 
paiAanoiu dru^ aro (ho iuoft c'tcnilTO and comploto oF on^ iadlltuto In Anuric*. Thej comprisa tbtcfl^tn^ 

Turkish Baths, Eloctrla Baths, Vapor Baths, Swedish Movotnent Curt, 
Machine Vibrations, the Tuied «id oitenKv. taonrcn of tha Water Cure, Lifting Cur* 

Magnetism, HeallMulFood, ■rioasmt Il™c, etc. etc. rcticnlnrnltonlioniiBiTenfotiotMlffl™'"" 
fomaot CimO.NIO DISEASE, iipociaUy of Khonnutiani, Qont, Djipepsia, ConstipRlion, TorpiditJotlifL'^ 
Tfoak Longs, and larlpipot CooRunptlon, PoTalTsi!, Poor CLrcnlation, Ooneral Debility, Cumtlnr™ of iiB S?-* 
Snofolx, DiKOiaof the Bkin, Uterine VTotlmeiici and Qinpliaimcnti, Sjiernutonhel, etc. Anyonowiibinftic-'' 
infjmutioa ■'j^uld Sond for a Circular, caataia^nj farther pariiciilan, tenae, cW., wlitb"!'"' 
tno bjrttUmouil. 

BOAKDIire DEFASTBIEirT. 

lenient Of «O0o«,rtwitholtillro«dDe;po;«aiidBleainboitLaadinEii oad totho hniinesa part of the eitf. Siwl'^ 
poH near tha doon toallpArttof the c^ty, nuking it a Trry ciinToaiBnt itof pin^.-r1acs for perflona Titlt^ ^'^ ^^ 
houneiaarpleunn. OnHftbloi.mpplinl wilhlho ^(KXiminj/ J-Dod,Hfn!a/aUy ftiyard^ and/''n>fli«/i^ ' 
UiMTgipectaitlaiinB^niaal. Cocb and Seel and learn bow to Iitb healthftilly at home. Tenia reB«BgU°- I 

WOOD & nOLBROOK, Froprietflr». 



OF INTEREST TO THE KITCUEN. 



Respectfully dedicated to, all Consumers of 
Saleratus, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, 
and Baking-Powder. 

It is now nearly forty years since the manufacture of Soda by chemical pro- 
cess attained some prominence at Newcastle, England. In earlier times this 
article was manufactured only from the ashes of sea weeds, and could only be 
furnished in small quantities at exorbitant prices ; consequently its uses were 
confined principally to the laboratory and for medicinal purposes. But the dis- 
covery of a new process by a French chemist, which consisted, in part, of 
decomposing common salt, (Chloride of Sodium,) separating and throwing off the 
chlorine, so as to leave the crude alkali to be refined by other chemical processes 
furnished the article of soda, much cheaper, so as to cause a constantly increasing 
demand, and also a variety of other uses. Among those may be mentioned that 
of bread- rising, by means of Saleratus or Bi-Carbonate of Soda, as the most 
important. 

To manufacture these articles in the greatest perfection, so as to render 
them chemically pure, requires several expensive chemical processes ; not only 
cleansing and refining the alkali must be done, but the cleansing and reiining of 
the Carbonic Acid Gas should also be done before charging the Saleratus or Soda 
with it ; various processes are in use for generating the Carbonic Acid Gas, and 
carbonizing these articles in both Europe and America. 

In Europe Carbonic Acid Gas is mostly generated for this purpose Dy precipi- 
tating Sulphuric Acid upon Lime Stone confined in closed vessels which evol- 
ves the Carbonic Acid Gas under a pressure which forces it into the Carbonising 
room, where the Alkahes are prepared to receive this gas, and become charged 
with it, aixi changed into Bi-Carbonate of Soda. In America Carbonic Acid Gas is 
mostly generated for this purpose by burning Anthracite coal which is most usually 
conveyed into the Carbonising rooms and charged into the Saleratus or Bi-Car- 
bonate of Soda with all the injurious impurities with which the coal is always im- 
pregnated, such as Arsenic, Sulphur, etc. 

I would therefore respectfully state for the benefit of all concerned, that 1 
have several new and improved processes which are only known and used by me, 
by which I am enabled to manufacture both Saleratus and Bi-Carb. Soda in the 
greatest perfection. By means of these processes all the alkalies used in my vari- 
ous brands of Saleratus and Bi-Carbonate of Soda are not only thoroughly refined 
but the Carbonic Acid Gas thoroughly cleansed and filtured of all impurides be- 
fore being charged into any of the various brands of Saleratus and Bi-Carbonate 
of ^oda manufactured by me, thus rendering them entirely healthy and more 
efficient than any other arucle of their class manufactured in either Europe or 
America. 

My Cream Yeast Baking Powder is also manufactured by a new mechanical 
and chemical process from the purest and most healthy ingredients, and no good 
housewife can fail to appreciate it as superior to every other Baking Powder in 
use, as soon as she shall have made a fair trial. It is being used exclusively in 
all the best Hotels in the City of New York, and by the health reformers thtough- 
•ui the country, and in families generially wherever known. 



TUB HERALD OF HEALTH. 



In most other brands of Baking Powder now found upon the market, the 
only acids of which they are conip6sed are obtained from calcined bones, called 
Phosphoric Acid, which by many of the best Hygienest s of the present day are 
believed to be very injurious to health and even poisonous; for further information 
on this important subject I would refer you to a work entitled *• The Philosophy of 
Eating, by Andrew J. Bellows.'' 

In my Cream Yeast Baking Powder there is no particle of acid, except that 
obtained from the pure juice of the grape and all the ingredents are pure and 
healthy ; 1 therefore respectfully ijivite all lovers of health and good living to use 
this article freely, being a promoter of digestion it cannot fail to be popular. 

Yours very Truly, 

J. MONROE TAYLOR. 



For the convenience of your grocer, or the consumers wishing 
to try our goods, orders addressed to the following will receive 
prompt attention. 

J. MONROE TAYLOR k SON, 

Nos. 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 Sackett St, 
OFFICE^ 112 InIBBRTT STRSSST, 



GENERAL AGENTS. 

DAVID P. BENSEN, R. K. PARKER & CO., 

165 Yf. Madlaon Street, 60 Commercial Street, 
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The Blessings of Temperance and Moderation. 



BT BBKBGA.* 



pHEBE is not anything that is neoenary to 
^ OS hut we liare it ehm^ or grmti$, and this 
I the proTision that our hearenly Father haa 
^9 for VLB, whose honnty was noTer wanting 
> oar needs. ' It is true the belly craves and 
^ upon us ; bnt then a small matter oon- 
nU it. A little bread and water is snlBcient, 
id all the rest is superflaons. He who lires 
wording to reason shall nererbe poor, and 
) who goTems his life by opinion shall nerer 



* Seneca «M hj bbth a Spaniard, of Coriora, a Bo- 
rn colon J of great fame and aatiqiiity. He mw abont 
nttj yean old in flie flflh year of Tlbetina, the year 
i Jews irero expelled from Bone. He was a philoeo- 
er of great piety and Tlrtne, and lott hia life by the 
iret conspiracy of Kero, who was jealow of his flune 
i feared be would ftom bis popularity baye the empixe 
ivcred up to him. The most rahiable of his writings 
t his morals. The ohapker hen pnsented, em the 
Mings of Temperanee and Modention, shows what a 
)le old heathen philosopher oonld lay on the sutrfeot 
(rly a,000 yean ago. 



be rich; for natore is limited, bnt fkncy is 
boundless. As for meat, clothes and lodging, a 
little feeds the body, and as little oorers it; so 
that if mankind would only attend human na* 
tnre without grasping at superfluities, a cook 
would be found as needless as a soldier. Foe 
we may hare necessaries upon rery easy terms, 
whereas we put onxselTes to great pains for ezf 
cesses. When we are cold we may cover our- 
selves with skins of beasts, and against violent 
heat we have natural grottoes; or with a few 
osiers and a little clay we may defend ourselves 
against all seasons. Providence has been kinder 
to us than to leave us to live by our wits, and 
to stand iu need of invention and arts.. It is 
only pride and curiosity that involves us in 
difficulties. If nothing will serve a man but 
rich clothes and ftimitnre, statues and plate,. a 
numerous train of servants, and the raritiea of 
all nations, it is not fortune's fault but his oi 
that he is not satisfied. For his desires ai»- : 
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satiable, and this ia not a thiist, bat a disease ; 
and if he vore master of the whole world he 
would be still a beggar. It is the mind that 
makes us rich and happy in whatsoever oondi- 
tion we are ; and money signifies no more to 
it than it does to the gods. If the religion be 
sincere, no matter for the ornaments. It is only 
luxury and avaHce that makes poverty grier- 
ous to us, for it is a very small matter that does 
our business; and when we have provided 
against cold, hunger and thint, all the rest is 
but vanity and excess ; and there is no need of 
expense upon foreign delicacies, or the artifices 
of the kitchen. What is he the worse for pov- 
erty, who despises these things P Nay, is he 
not rather the better for it, because he is not 
able to go the price of them f for he is kept 
sound whether he will or not; and that which 
a man cannot do looks many times as if he 
would not. 

When I look back into the moderation of 
past ages it makes me ashamed to discourse as 
if poverty had need of any consolation ; for we 
are now come to that deg^e of temperance thai 
a fair patrimony is too little for a meal. Ho- 
mer had but one servant, Plato three, and 
Zeno^the master of the masculine sect of Sto- 
ics—had none at all. The daughters of Scipio 
had their portions out of the common treasury, 
for their father left them not worth a penny. 
How happy were their husbands, who had the 
people of Home for their father-in-law P Shall 
any man now contemn poverty after these emi- 
nent examples ; which are sufficient, not only 
to justify, but to recommend it P Upon Di- 
ogenes's only servant running away from him, 
he was told where he was, and urged to fetch 
him back again. "What," says he, ''can 
Manes live without Diogenes, and not Diogenes 
without Manes P" and so let him go. The piety 
and moderation of Soipio has made his memory 
more valuable than his arms ; and more yet 
after he left his country than while he defended 
it ; for matters were come to that pass that 
«ither Scipio must be injurious to Home, or 
Home to Scipio. 

Coarse bread and water to a temperate man is 
as good as a feast ; and the very herbs of the 
field yield a nourishment to man as well as to 
bsast. It was not by choice meats and per- 
fumes that our forefathers recommended them- 
selves, but in virtuous actions and the sweat of 
honest military, and of manly labors. 

While nature lay in common, and all her 
benefits were promiscuously enjoyed, what could 
be happier than the state of mankind whdn 
people lived without avarice or envy P What 



could be richer than when there was not a 
poor man to be found in the world? 80100& 
as this impartial bounty of Providence came to 
be restrained by oovetousn6BS,and thatparticB- 
lars appropriated that to themselves wMcli vm 
intended for all ; then did poverty creep into the 
world, when some men, by desiring more thin 
came to their share, lost their title to the i«it; 
a loss never to be repaired, for though we nif 
come yet to get so much, we once had all. Tk 
£ruits of the earth were in those days dividai 
among the inhabitants of it, without either 
want or excess. 80 long as men contaued 
themselvee with their lot there was no violence, 
no engrossing or hiding those benefits for pv 
ticular advantages which were appointed for 
the community ; but every man had as madi 
care for his neighbor as for hinuelf. No arnj 
or bloodshed, no war but with wild beasts; bnt 
under the protection of a wood or cave tliej 
spent their days without cares and their nights 
without groans ; their innocence was their se- 
curity and their protection. There was as yet 
no beds of state, no ornaments of pearl or em- 
broidery, nor any of those remorses that attend 
them ; but the heavens were their canopj, and 
the glories of them their spectacla The mo- 
tions of the orbs, the coursM of the etan and 
the wonderful order of Providence ▼»« their 
contemplation. There was no fear o( the house 
faUing, or the rustling of a rat behind the ar- 
ras. They had no palaces then like cities, but 
they had open air and breathing room, aystal 
fountains, refreshing shades, meadows drwcd 
up in their native beauty-, and such cottages a 
were according to nature and wherein thst 
lived contentedly, without fear either of losiog 
or falling. These people lived without either v^ 
citude or fraud, and yet I must call them ratha 
happy than wise. That men were general); 
better before they were corrupted than after, 
make no doubt ; and I am apt to believe t^ 
they were both stronger and hardier, too, ^ 
their wits were not yet come to maturity; 
nature does not give virtue, and it is a kind 
art to become good. They bad not as jet 
up the bowels of the earth for gold, silver 
precious stones; and so far were they &ci 
killing any man, as we do for a spectacle, 
they were not as yet come to it, either in 
or anger ; nay, they spared the very fiS' 
But after all this they were innocent, bcc^ 
they were , ignorant ; and there is a great cj 
ference betwixt not knowing how to ofiend i 
not being willing to do it. They had, is ^ 
rude life, certain images and resemblancef 
virtue ; but yet they fell short of virtue iJ* 
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^hieh comeB only by inatitation, learning and 
stndy, aa it is perfeoted by practice. It is in- 
deed, the end for whicb we were bom, but yet 
it did not come into the world witb vus ; and in 
the best of men, before they are instructed, we 
find rather the matter and the seeds of Tirtue, 
than the Tirtne itself- It is the wonderful be- 
nignity of nature that has laid open to us all 
things that may do us good, and only hid those 
things from us that may hurt us ; as if she 
durst not trust us with gold and silver, or with 
irou, which is the instrument of war and con- 
tention, for the other. It is we ourselves who 
have drawn out of the earth both the causes and 
instruments of our dangers, and we are so vain 
aa to set the highest esteem upon those things 
to which nature has assigned the lowest place. 
What can be more coarse and rude in the mine 
than those precious metals, or more slavish and 
dirty than the people who dig and work them P 
And yet they defile our minds more thao our 
bodies, and make the possessor fouler than the 
artificer of them. Rich men, in fine, are only 
the greater slaves. Both the one and the other 
wants a great deal. 

Happy is that man who eats only for hun- 
ger and drinks only for thirst, who stands upon 
his own legs, and lives by reason, not by ex- 
ample ; and provides for use and necessity, not 
fax ostentation and pomp. Let us curb our ap- 
petites, encourage virtue, and rather be be- 
holden to ourselves for riches than to fortune ; 
who, when a man draws himself into a narrow 
compass, has the least mark at him. Let my 
bed be plain and clean, and my clothes so, too ; 
my meat without much expense, or many wa- 
ters, and neither a burden to my purse nor to 
my body, nor to go out the same way it came 
in. That which is too little for luxury is 
abundantly enough for nature. The end of 
eating and drinking is satiety ; now what mat- 
ters it though one eats and drinks more and 
another less, so long as the one is not hungry 
nor the other thirsty ? Epicurus, who limits 
pleasure to nature, as the Stoics do virtue, is 
undoubtedly in the right ; and those who cite 
him to authorize their voluptuousness do ex- 
ceedingly mistake him, and only seek a good 
authority for an evil cause ; for their pleasures 
of sloth, gluttony and lust have no affinity at 
all with his precepts or meaning. It is true 
that, at first sight, his philosophy seems effemi- 
nate ; but he who looks nearer him will find 
him to be a very brave man, only in a wo- 
manbh dress. 

It is a common objection, I know, that these 
philosophers do not live at the rate they talk ; 



for they can flatter their superiors, gather es- 
tates, and be as much concerned at the loss of 
fortune, or of friends, as other people — as sen- 
sible of reproaches, as luxurious in their eating 
and drinking, their furniture, their houses, as 
magnificent in their plate, servants and offi- 
cers, as profuse and curious in their gardens, 
etc. Well I and what of all this, or if it were 
twenty times more ? It is some degree of virtue 
for a man to condemn himself ; and if he cannot 
come up to the best to be yet better than the 
worst, and if he cannot wholly subdue his ap- 
petites, to check and diminish them. If I do not 
live as I preach, take notice that I do not speak 
of myself, but of virtue ; nor am I so much of- 
fended with other mens' vices as with my own. 
All this was objected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno. 
Nor is any virtue so sacred as to escape malev- 
olence. The cynic Demooritus was a great in- 
stance of severity and mortification, and one 
who imposed on himself neither to possess any- 
thing, nor so much as to ask it And yet he had 
this scoff put upon him, that his profession was 
poverty, not virtue. Plato is blamed for ask- 
ing money, Aristotle for receiving it, Demoo- 
ritus for neglecting it, Epicurus for consuming 
it. How happy were we, if we could but come 
to imitate these mens' vices ; for if we knew 
our own coDdition we should find work enough 
at home. But we are like people who are ma- 
king merry at a play, or a tavern, when their 
own houses are on fire and yet they know noth- 
ing of it. Kay, Cato himself was said to be a 
drunkard, but drunkenness itself shall sooner 
be proved to be no crime than Cato dishonest. 
They who demolish temples and overturn al- 
tars show their good will, though they can do 
the gods no hurt; and so it fares with' those 
who invade the reputation of great men. If 
the professors of virtue be, as the world calls 
them, avaricious, libidinous, ambitious, what 
are they then who have a detestation for the 
very name of it P But malicious natures do 
not want wit to abuse honester men than them- 
selves. It is the practice of the multitude to 
bark at eminent men, as little dogs do at stran- 
gers ; for they look upon other mens' virtues as 
the upbraiding of their own wickedness. We 
should do well to commend those who are good; 
if not, let us pass them over. But, however, 
let us spare ourselves ; for beside the blasphem- 
ing of virtue our rage is to no purpose. But 
to return to my text : 

We are ready enough to limit others, but 
loth to put bounds and restraints upon our- 
selves ; though we know that many times a 
greater evil is cured by a less, and the mind 
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that will not be brought to Tirtae by precepts^ 
comes to it frequently by necessity. Let us try 
a little to eat upon a joint stool, to serve our- 
selves, to live within compass, and accommo- 
date our clothes to the end they were made 
for. Occasional experiments of our moderatioo 
give us the best proof of our firmness and vir- 
tue. A well-govemed appetite is a great part 
of liberty ; and it is a blessed lot that, since no 
man can have all things that he would have, 
we may uU of us forbear desiring what we 
have not. It is the office of temperance to over- 
rule us in our pleasures. Some she rejects^ 
others she qualifies, and keeps within bounds. 

Oh the delights of rest, when a man comes 
to be weary I and of meat, when he is heartily 
hungry ! I have learned by one journey how 
many things we have that are superfinous, and 
hpw easily they may be spared ; for when we 
are without them upon necessity, we do not so 
much as feel the want of them. This is the 
second blessed day that my friend and I have 
traveled together. One wagon carries our- 
selves and oar servants, my mattress lies upon 
the ground and I upon that ; our diet answera- 
ble to our lodgings, and never without our figs 
and our table-books. The muleteer without 
shoes, and the mules only prove themselves 
alive by their walking. In this equipage I am 
not willing, I perceive, to own myself; but as 
often as we happen into better company I 
presently fall a blushing, which shows that I 
am not yet confirmed in those things which I- 
approve and commend. I am not yet come to 
own my frugality, for he who is ashamed to be 
seen in a mean condition would be proud of a 
splendid one. I value myself upon what pas- 
sengers think of me, and tacitly renounce my 
principles ; whereas I should rather lift up my 
voice to be heard by mankind, and tell them, 
you are all mad ; your minds are set upon su- 
perfluities, and you value no man for viriuet, 
I came one night weary home and threw myself 
upon the bed, with this consideration about 
me, there is nothing iU that is well taken. My 
baker tells me he has no bread ; but, says he, I 
may get some of your tenants, though I fear it 
is not good. Ko matter, said I, for I will stay 
until it be better — that is to say, until my stom- 
ach will be glad of worse. It is discretion 
sometimes to piactice temperance and use our- 
selves to a little, for there are many difficulties, 
both of time and place, that may force us upon 
it. VHien we come to the matter of patrimony 
how strictly do wo examine what every man is 
worth before we will trust him with a penny P 
Such a man, we cry, has a great estate, but it 



is shrewdly encumbered ; a very fair house, bit 
it was built with borrowed money; a numer- 
ous family, but ho does not keep touch with kii 
creditors. If his debts were paid he woold not 
be worth a groat. Why do we nok take the 
same course in other things, and examine wbt 
every man is worth P It is not enough to ban 
a long train of attendants, vast possMsions, or 
an incredible treasure in money and jewels ; a 
man may be poor for all this. There is onlj 
this difference at best, one man borrows of th« 
usurer and the other of fortune. What ngiii- 
fies the carving or gilding) of the chariot-ii 
Uie master ev4r the better for it P 

We cannot close up this chapter with a mon 
generous instance of moderation than that of 
Fabricius. Pyrrhus tempted him with a loni 
of money to betray his country ; and Pynhoi's 
physician ofiiored Fabricius, for a sam of 
money, to poison his master. But be was too 
brave either to be overcome by gold, or iooTer- 
come by poison ; so that he refused the mooef, 
and advised Pyrrhus to have a care of treach- 
ery ; and this in the heat, too, of a licentious 
war. Fabricius valued himself uponhiipor- 
erty, and was as much above the thoog^ht of 
riches as of poison. Live Pyrrbu, «;> he, 
by my friendship, and turn that to thy satifl- 
faction which was before thy trooble-tbai U 
to say that Fabricius could not be compted. 



Light. — ^According to the theory gen- 
erally received at present, the whole uniTene 
is an immeasurable sea of highly attenoatei 
matter, imperceptible to the senses, in vbid 
the heavenly bodies move with scarcely asj 
impediment This fluid, which is called ether, 
fills the whole of space— fills the intemlile 
tween the heavenly bodies, as well as the pom 
or interstices between the atoms of a sabstanoe. 
The smallest particles of this subtle matter ait 
in constant vibratory motion. When this mo 
tion is communicated to the retina of the eye it 
produces, if the impression upon the nerres 
sufficiently strong, a sensation which we 
light. Every substance, therefore, which set 
the ether in powerful vibration is lominoos 
strong vibrations are perceived as intense lig^ 
and weak vibrations as feint light, bat both oi 
them proceed from the luminous object at '> 
extraordinary speed of 186,000 miles in a 
ond ; and they necessarily diminish in 
and proportion as they spread themselTesofil 
a greater space. Light is not, therefore % ^ 
arate substance but simply a motion of thsiB 
ponderable ether. 
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Tobacco— its Effects on the Human Constitution, Physical, Intellectual and 

Moralt 



BT JAMBS OOVLTBB LATA.B1>, X. B. 



"TTTB tra«t that those who have followed ub 
VV thua far through theee pages are by this 
time conyinced that the habitual use of to- 
Imcco is a corse, second only to the mm plagae; 
and that its entire abandonment by ns as a 
peq)Ie, both indiTidnally and collectively, is a 
coniinmmation devoatly to be wished for. How 
is this to be accomplished P We have little 
hope that by the penning of these lines we can 
induce any great nnmber of those votaries of 
the weed who shall read them, to reform their 
habiu in this respect. Though an angel gnidod 
our pen, they are too securely bonnd by the 
chains which hold them in a slavery so igno- 
ble to heed anything we can write. Our chief 
hope, then, lies with those who have not yet 
hecome slaves to a tyrant so merciless, and es- 
pecially with our youth. " An ounce of pre- 
vention is wortli a pound of cure." 

It is a' fact that very few have ever com- 
menced the habit of using tobacco in adult age, 
Qnless per advice of some stupid physician. 
With most persons the habit has been formed 
in jouth, and when arrived at man's estate thegr 
most bitterly repent of their folly ; but they 
ue now too much enslaved to regain their free- 
dom. No one either commences the practice 
with the consent of his parents, for it is a 
practice which no man, however much addicted 
to it himself, ever recommends to his son. In 
&ct, it is almost always in direct opposition to 
snd in disregard of parental authority that 
inch habits are formed. If we could stay this 
plague but for one generation the victory 
would be secure. 

Every effort, then, must be made to impress 
upon our youth tne consequences of their form- 
ing such habits. Especially must they be 
taught that it is a matter of regret with every 
right-minded man who uses tobacco (this is es- 
pecially true of tobacco chewers), that he was 
in his youth betrayed into such habits, and that 
thus it will be with them. 

But to parents we would say, that in dealing 
with the joung in this matter, as in most oth- 
ers, pxmctioe is a great deal better than preach- 
ing. Of wluat use is it for a parent to dilate to 
his sou upon, the evils of intemperance, and 
then iUuskraie his teaohinga by coming home 
drunk once a week. In many cases, indeed. 



no amount of parental precept will be of much 
eflfect unless accompanied and enforced by pa- 
rental example. If you wish to save your 
sons from a slavery so debasing, from a tyr- 
anny so galling, as that of tobacco, you must 
yourselves first set the example. If, then, in- 
fluenced by this or by other considerations 
which we have in this paper endeavored to 
present, there be any who have determined to 
break their fetters, the question arises — how is 
this to be done P 

Hany of you are not yet so enthralled but 
that you can, with a little self-denial, succeed 
in giving up the use of tobacco if you will only 
try. There are many, indeed, upon whom the 
chains of the tyrant sit yet lightly, and who 
assert that they nan give up tobacco at any 
time. To all such we say, then proceed to do 
so speedily. Do not let this idea that you can 
give up at any time deter you from making 
the experiment at once ; for however easy that 
may be now it will not be always thus ; for the 
time will most assuredly come when, if the 
habit be continued, you will be bound by 
adamantine links. And it may come sooner ^ 
than you expect. la such cases it almost al- 
ways does. But there are those to whom the 
the relinquishment of the habit will be no easy 
task. And those who find the most difficulty 
in breaking off are the very ones with whom— 
for their own sake — there exists the greatest 
necessity for the reformation of the habit For 
you may regard it as an axiom that those who 
sujSer the most in the breaking of their bondage 
to any particular drug, whether it be tobacco, 
alcohol, or opium, are those whose constitutions 
are being most injured by the use of that drug, 
whatever it may be. 

To those with whom the relinquishment of 
the habit is likely to be a matter of some diffi- 
culty we say, be firmly persuaded in your own 
minds of the advantage^ nay the necessity, of 
what you are about to do. What a man makes 
up his mind to do, that, in nine cases out of 
ten, he succeeds in doing. " Where there's a 
will there's a way." We have unbounded 
confidence in the all-conquering power of an 
iron will. We have known men who entered 

• 

upon their every undertaking with such in- 
domitable energy, firmness of purpose, and de- 
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ermination to eoiccced, that Dothing hnman 
could prevont the accomplishmoht of their 
ends. Such me&i when yictimi of the tobacco 
plague, will not fail in the effort to rid them- 
selves of it, if they will but make the effort. 
In order to indace them to do this they only 
need to have an adeqaate motive set before 
them. That motive we have endeavored in 
these pages to present. 

Kow as to the method of procedure. One 
plan is to break square off, giving over the 
use of the vile thing at once and forever. An- 
other way is to diminish gradually the amount 
of tobacco used d^il}' for a few weeks, until 
you get down to a minimum quantity ; and 
finally to none at all. A third plan is the sub- 
stitutioi», for a time, of some other nervine in 
place of the tobacco. Each of the above meth- 
ods has its adherents among medical men. 
Bome there are who advocate the first method 
as a general principle, whether the subject be 
the victim of tobacco, alcohol, or opium ; but 
we think they are the minority. 

Prof. John King, of the Eclectic Medical 
College, Cincinnati, O., thus advises : *< Snuff- 
ers and smokers may stop at once, but old 
chewers should gradually lessen their quids; 
and at the same time acquire the habit of chew- 
ing chamomile flowers, boneset leaves, or the 
inner bark of the wild hickory. 

Kev. George Trask, of Fitohburg, Mass., who 
may justly be called the chief apostle of the 
anti-tobacco reform, recommends that when pne 
stops chewing tobacco, he take, after each meal, 
or oftener, as much gentian root, coarsely 
gpround as would amount to the bulk of a com- 
mon quid of fine-cut or cavendish, and chew it 
well, swallowing^ the saliva. He offers as a 
reason that gentian is a tonic, one of the bitter 
tonics, and the use of it in the way and man- 
ner indicated will do much to neutralize and 
allay the taste for tobacco. It is also a cerv- 
ine, and has a good effect in bracing up the re- 
lazed nervous system, and thus preventing, to 
some extent, the awful feeling of goneneaa^ as he 
calls it, to which a tobacco chewer, retiring 
from business, is subject And another thing 
it doeS' perhaps not so unimportant a matter 
either, as it might at first blush seem to be — it 
employs the mouth and beguiles the attention. 

Dr. Wilson of Owego, N. Y., professes to 
have found a remedy for tobacco chewing in 
the leaves of the common red plantain. He says 
that after chewing these for three or four days 
and swallowing the juice, which is harmless, it 
will be impossible to use tobacco without sick- 
ening. 



Those of our readers who have seen Mr. 
Parton's article, *' Will it pay to smoke F" ia 
The Atlantic Monthly, will zemember how he 
quieted his nerves with whisky when he quit 
smoking. The nervous excitement oonb'nned 
but a few days, and less than one bottle of 
whisky was required. 

We have thus given the opintoni tad log- 
gestions of othtors as far ai we have 1)ett 
able to collect them, selecting thoie whic^ 
seemed to be of value in this connection. ^% 
have thought it our duty to give to users of to- 
bacco, who wish to reform their habits, til tbe 
information and assistance in our power, to em* 
ble them to do so with the least amount of 
suffering and inconvenience, and with thegrest* 
est certainty of success. But in regtrd to the 
plan of subsUtutiiig some other nenine for the 
one withdrawn, although it may be of tdntt* 
age in some instances, we must say, that upon 
the whole, we have very little confidence in it. 
Erery drug has its own specific eflEeotoathe 
human system, and no other can be a complete 
substitute for it. Opium-eaters, upon relin- 
quishing their habit, are sometimes gireo el* 
coholio stimulants. Such, though, wooUnther 
have one graii;i of morphine than t danijohn 
of fourth-proof brandy. And an old tohsoco 
chewer, under the same oircumstaaeei, voald 
rather have a quid of fine-cut than t btrnlot 
chamomile flowers or a ton of gentian root 

From all that we are able to learn, the htbit 
of chewing tobacco is much more dilBoiiU t9 
reform than that of smoking; but in most in- 
staoes smoking cad be substituted for chewing, 
without serious inconvenience. If a mtn who 
smokes wishes to rid himself of the habit, let 
him diminish week by week the numtwr of ci* 
gars or pipes smoked daily. If he smoked 
regularly six cigars a day it does not seem to 
us that it would be any very great htrdship 
to bring down the number to five. After smo- 
king five cigars daily for a week, let him i«* 
duce the number to four, and after the Upw of 
another week to three; and so on, redociog 
the daily allowance each subseqoent week by 
one cigar, until he comes down to none tt til 

If the subject be a chewer of tobacco instead 
of a smoker, let him quit chewing and take to 
smoking for a month, or such length of time a3 
may be necessary to make him foel quite ts coa- 
fortable as before the change was made. From 
this point let him proceed as in the first extmple- 

But suppose the offender chews and smokei 
both. This is truly a bad case, still not qoita 
desperate. To such a one we should say, '^^ 
stop your smoking; then, after a few weeks oi 
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chewing only, quit that and rabftihite tmokfaig 
m place of it. This acoomplishedy you can 
prooeed as in th« first example. 

Some men there iKte who can qoit the nse of 
tohaocD at once, without the intervention of 
any auoh tapering-off process as that deeorihed 
sbore. When this can he done withonl suffer- 
ing or other inconvenience, we say, by all means 
do it. Such, however, is not the case with the 
majority. But most penons, at least those who 
have not made an immoderate use of the weed, 
may give it up by following the plan we have 
lecommended, without much difficultv, and 
whilo still following their ordinary business ; 
thus losing no time. There are some persons, 
thoogh, who have used tobacco to excess, and 
for a long period at that, who cannot by either 
of the methods suggested above, or by any 
method that we know o^ relinquish the habit 
without experiencing such a reaction of the 
nerrous system as to unfit them for the time 
iMing for business pursuits. Suoh should choose 
iat tbe experiment a time when their presence 
•», with the least inconvenience, be spared 
from their business, and take^a furlough for 
tlu8 purpose. Had we hospitals for the recep- 
tion and treatment of patients of this char- 
^ter, they would meet a great public want. 
Ve have inebriate asylums for the cure of the 
intemperate, in which also opium eaters are 
sometimes received for treatment ; but we have 
nothing of the kind specially adapted to the 
cnre of users of tobacco. Such usually resort, 
when it is a citse demanding treatment, to some 
vater cure. And upon the whole we think 
they could not do much better than this ; for 
the water treatment is well calculated to allay 
the nervous irritation they wiU experience. 

There is one symptom which is very likely 
to appear early in the process of quitting the 
lue o{ tobacco, that is iiMOMiitis— sleeplessness. 
For this the best remedy is hydrate of chloral, 
from 15 to 30 grains, dissolved in water ; one 
drachm by weight of the chloral to 16 fluid 
<irachms of water, or to 12 drachms of water 
^th 4 drachms of syrup of orange peel, or 
lemon syrup, to flavor it. 

A period of illness from acute disease affords 
a good opportunity to break off the habit of 
uang tobacco. A man may be taken down and 
confined to bed with an attack of fever, or some 
other disease, of three or four weeks duration, 
and will not nse, nor wish to use, tobacco in 
any form during the whole time he is ill. It is 
doubtless true that when convalescent, when the 
Pttient is becoming himself again, and his old. 
feelings and appetites begin to return, the ap- 



petite for tobacco will doubtless, to some ex- 
tent, return with the rest. But we can not be- • 
Ueve that after having been without the weed 
for» say a month, the craving will come back 
with anything like its former power. In this 
length{of time the nervous S3^t6m must have 
undergone a complete revolution with respect 
to the drug, but any perturbation caused by its 
absence has been lost sight of in the prevailing 
malady, and in the eflfoots of other drugs ad- 
ministered foe its cure. We would say then, to 
any user of tobacco to whom suoh an incident 
may occur, seise the golden opportunity ; such 
may never happen again. And if you do thus 
take advantage of it yon will be richly repaid 
for all you may have suilered otherwise by 
your illness, and may thank Heaven for it. 
Do not, thoogh, wait for li period of illness 
to reform, for that may be a long time in 
coming — may never come in season to do you 
any good. Beform now. ''Now is the ac- 
cepted time, now is the day of salvation." 

In entering upon an undertaking of this 
kind much assistance is sometimes to be de- 
rived i^m association. This was a power in 
the days of the temperance reformation. Many 
a poor sot was enabled, by the moral support 
he obtained in this way, to resist and finally 
to conquer his craving for strong drink, who 
could never have done so otherwise. We have 
no anli«tobacco societies in this country, but if 
you can associate yourself with a circle of ac- 
quaintances each of whom is equally anxious 
with yourself to be freed from the tobacco 
plague, and each pledge ' the other to " touch 
not, taste not, handle not," the vile thing ; or 
if you can find but a single friend willing to 
join you in declaring yourself free from this 
unmanly bondage, you will perhaps, be much 
assisted in so doing. 

Another element enters into tho play now, 
that of love of approbation. Ko man likes to fail 
in an undertaking where another succeeds. Ko 
one of a party, and neither one of two likes to 
be the first to give over the battle. The con- 
sequence then, may be that all, or both, hold 
out till the victory is won. 

We have now suggested all the expedients to 
aid you in overcoming the habit of using to- 
bacco of which we have a knowledge at pres- 
ent Tou can try some one or other of these 
methods, or each and all of them in turn ; and 
if you are really in earnest, and are persevering 
enough, you will surely find some way out of 
the difficulty. What is required is pluck and 
persistence ; in other words, courage and con- 
stancy. With these qualities in moderate de- 
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Tslopment, all that is now wanted is the will. 
Jijkd so we will oonclnde this paper, and the 
series, bj repeating what we said not long 
hack : " Where there's a will there's a way." 

▲DDBironx. 

Jnst as we were abont finishing the last pa- 
per in this series, we happened to open a late 
newspaper when oar eye fell npon an item 
which had we had it in time might hare found 
a fitting place in the section which treats of 
the poisonous properties of tohaoco. But that 
was impossible; the incident herein detailed 
haying occurred since that section was pub- 
lished. It is, howerer, so striking an illustra- 
tion of what we hare therein attempted to 
teach that we cannot refrain from introducing 
it here, though somewhat out of place. Yerily 
the Tictims of the tobacco plague seem to be 
increasing in number, notwithstanding our ef- 
forts. If, in addition to what has been said 
already, the perusal of this item will have no 
eflbct in restraining young men xn the ezc^ssiTe 
use of the weed, then nothing will that we can 
say. But here is the item. It is a case of 

OBJlTH FBOM 8M0KI1CO. 

The New York correspondent of The Bni&lo 
Commercial Advertiser writes : " A case in my 
own intimate acquaintance has this very week 
appalled a Tery large circle of friends in this 



city. The victim was ezaotty oC my own jmh, 
and a companion from early boyhood. For 
thirty years at least he has been a daily imo- 
ker of the choicest cigaxs, but in all his other 
habits temperate and regolar, andofexodknt 
constitution ; one who, of all men, would hsTo 
laughed at the suggestion that tobacco was kill. 
ing him. A week ago last Sunday night ke 
was stricken with the progressivo panlyai 
characteristic of niootine, and on Sunday nigkt 
he died. His death was most pitiful Fintj 
sight was lost, then speeoh, then motion of the 
neck, then motion of the arms, and eoon 
throughout* the body ; and he lay for a fort< 
night nnable to move or make a sign, tare a 
pitiful, tonguelessy inarticulate soond, which 
sometimes rose to almost frantic eObti, all in 
vain, to make known what he wished to My to 
his family or firiends ; for his conscionsnoMind 
mental faculties were left nnimpaired till within 
two hours of the last, to aggravate to the utter. 
most the horror of his situation— a liring aool 
in a dead body. The sense of hearing wv left 
unimpaired, so that he was conaeioot of all 
around him, while as incapable of oomDimJ- 
cation with them as if dead, save hyaib'ght 
sign of assent or dissent to a queitioB. Th» 
doctors were fully agreed that tobaceovuthe 
sole cause of the stroke." 
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f TlHIS invaluable palm, the gift of a benefi- 
-^ cent Providence to the inhabitants of trop- 
ical climates, is very extensively cultivated in 
Ceylon, especially on the southern and western 
coasts. IVom Colnmbo to Galle and Matura, 
a stretch of upwards of 100 miles, one uninter- 
rupted cocoa-nut garden is presented to view. 
These gardens, or " topes," as they are called, 
belong to natives. There are cocoa-nut plant- 
ations held by Europeans in the districts of 
K^gumbo and Chilaw in the western province, 
in Batticaloa in the eastern, in Jaffna and its 
neighborhood in the northern, and also near 
Galle and Matura in the southern province of 
Ceylon. Island tradition, handed down by the 
priests of Bhndoo, says tiiat the discovery oT 



the cocoa-nut tree in Ceylon, and of its^oc- 
deriul general utility, was made by a njt^ ^^ 
the Kandyan provinces, or interior of the u- 
land, who became suddenly attacked with a ea- 
taneous disease which covered him from hea^ 
to fbot» and occasioned fearful agony. His 
people strove, by offiaring up sacrifices' to ^> 
Maha YaVa, or Great Demon, as a fancied 
originator of the fell disease, to appease his ao- 
ger and thus to cure their beloved king. ^< 
king did not personally aid in such sacrifices, hot 
humbly resigned himself to the fiat of the Sa- 
preme Being. After having said his pnyeis 
and made his offerings of flowers to Bhndoo, 
the king fell one afternoon into a deep sleep, 
under the shade of the sacred Bo-tree. Thif 
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The Ceylon cocoa-nat tree—tbe cocoa-nat 
tree of commerce, is henceforth the only one 
alluded to— grows to a great height, t. e,, from 
65 to 96 feet. Its roots are flexible ; the ma- 
jority of them creep along the snrfaoe of the 
ground, while a few strike deeper. Its branch- 
less stem is surronnded by annular indenta- 
tions. The stem is nearly the same sise from 
the root to the top, from which a crest of large 
pinnated leaves radiate, about a yard in breadth 
and four yards in length. The leaf is sepa- 
rated by a strong woody fibre, from which 
smaller ones are produced on either side. The 
nuts grow in clusters within the laafy crest, 
and each tree produces from fifteen to twenty 
good nuts. In favorable situations the tree 
will yield three or four crops in each year. In 
congenial soil the cocoa-nut will blossom in 
from four to five years, but where the soil is 
hard they do not blossom under six or seven 
years. About twelve months alter the first 
blossoming the tree commences to bear fr^iit, 
and for fifty years will continue to bear abund- 
antly. After that period the yield gradually 
diminishes until it becomes fruitless, when it 
is out do?m — yielding at its decease the heart 
of the crest, or cabbage, which is composed of 
the "leaves to be" of the next year. Made into 
a pickle, or boiled as a vegAtable, in either case 
it is delicious. When the nuts, which have 
been retained (or forming a nursery, seem by 
the brownish appearance of the husk to be 
duly ripe they are removed from the trees, and 
in about ten days they are placed in rows and 
partially covered With soil. In about fourteen 
weeks' ttmo the nut will haye germinated ; in 
a further period of five months the young plants 
will have obtained a height of eighteen inches, 
and three or four branches will have made 
their appearance. The natiyefl generally plant 
the cocoa-nuts in the wet season, in holes in 
direct lines, about twenty-four feet apart and 
two feet deep, and the same diameter at top. 
The young plants require much watering until 
about the seventh or eighth year. They have 
also many enemies to contend against ; first, 
the wild elephant, in localities that are sparsely 
inhabited by man ; secondly, cattle, which in- 
Tolves the absolute necessity of fencing in the 
young trees for four or five years. The por- 
cupine is also very destructive in the infancy 
of the plant, but its most deadly and persever- 
ing enemy is a beetle which gains access to 
the cabbage, or heart, that contains the vital 
principle of the tree, by a process of undermin- 
ing. Afte^ the eighth year ihe tree requires no 
further ca^ in the shape of fencing or irriga- 



tion, and yields, as^above shown, abnndastly 
to its fortunate native possessor; whoisfr^. 
quently found to indulge in the luxury, detr to 
an Asiatic, of a lawsuit to recover or defend, 
as the caso may be, a teoth or twentieth sbare 
of one oocoa-nut tree— « kind of litigation the 
writer of this paper has, on more than one oc* 
casion, in a judicial capacity, been called Bpon 
to abjudicate. 

In a brochure, which was published m Loo- 
don about the period of the Inteniatiosal Ex- 
hibition of 1862, it was stated that " the Ubo- 
riouH duty of collecting,these nuts is the proTioc« 
of a certain caste in Ceylon ; but in manjptitd 
the inhabitants have trained monkeys to gather 
them, wliich they do with g^reat dexterity, se- 
lecting those only that are ripe, and gathering 
no more than the quantity which is required;'' 
the fact being, however, that, although there is 
a distinct caste, called the toddy-drawer cute, 
for drawing the toddy from the tree, the {kick- 
ing of cocoa-nuts can be and ia pursned byaoj 
of the laboring population of the irland; and 
the said picking or collecting is not a very la- 
borious employment. In regard to the trained 
monkeys plucking the nuts, the Sbiogaleee 
Jacko is too knowing to aUow himaelf to be- 
come an expert of this typo. Dr. Heyne men- 
tions, in Letters on Samatra, that monkeji 
had been trained in Sumatra, by the UaUya, 
to fetch cocoa-nuts from the trees as they were 
required. I suspect the worthy doctor must 
have been deceived in this particular. In the 
excellent account of Ceylon by the late Sir J. 
E. Tennent, he mentions that he was told hya 
native the one hundred uses for which its pro- 
ducts were made available. They were u 
follows : The nut and its juices for food, m 
drinking, for oil, curries, cakes and coameticii 
the shell for cups, lamps, spoons, bottles m 
tooth-powder ; the fibre which surrounds it N 
beds, brushes, nets, ropes, cordage iand cahleij 
the fruit sap for spirits, sugar and vinegar 
the blossoms for preserves and pickles; tb 
web, sustaining the foot-stalks, serves for straia 
era and fiambeaux ; the leaves furnish twenty* 
seven appliances for thatch, matting, foddq 
baskets and minor utensils; and, lastly, tkj 
trunk yields fourteen appliances for bnlldis^ 
furniture, firewood, ships, fences and faimi^ 
implements. 

The natives of Ceylon, in their intense lo^ 
for the wonderful palm, state their couTict^ 
that it is so much the friend of man that i 
grows far less abnndantlj if planted at a dis 
tanoe from human habitations. The real caa^ 
doubtless, is that the cocoa-nat, in common ^ 
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oth«r Tfgetable piodactionB, f&onrisbM better in 
the immediate Tioinify of tbe booses of tbe na- 
tirei, owing to tbe toil being rendered fkr riober 
\>j artificial mesas ; and, especially in tbe case 
oftbeoocoa-nat tree, tbe soil is more moist. 
Oa the coast of tbe island native bonses are, 
dose to tbe sea, embosomed in tbe cocoa-nnt 
topes. 

No tax is paid in Cejlon npon tbe ooooa-nnt 
tree. In 1793 an imemte of a serious cbaracter 
nearly took place firom an attempt to impode 
raehatax. 

In regard to coeoa^nnt oil, whicb it will be 
seen by tbe retnms bereinafter detailed, forms 
B Urge item of tbe exports from Ceylon, tbe 
liietory of tbe rise and progress of tbis article 
mutraies tbe beneficial results of tbe action of 
goremment in a tropical and recent agricalta- 
lal colony— for prior to 1830 Ceylon could only 
Iw regarded as a military post of importance — 
op to a certain point in prodacing new articles 
of export Tbe local government of the day 
inpoxted a steam engine from England, man- 
ii^tnred tbe oil in Colnmbo, and conaigned it 
to iti own agent in London, where it was sold 
uhI carried to tbe credit of tbe government. 

In 1831, Governor Sir R, Wilmot Hprton di- 
ncted that tbe account sales of tbe oil should 
^duly published .in The Government Gaaetle 
vith a note tbat the engine, etc., were for sale. 
& highly respectable firm purchased the en- 
gine, etc.) and i^m tbat period commenced the 
iport, by private individuals, of the cocoa-nut 
>il, which bas reached so high a figure at the 
present time. 

From Ferguson's Ceylon Directory for the 
'ears 1871*72, a most valuable compendium of 
^lon statistics, issued from time to time, and 
hich has just reached England, it would ap- 
Mir that there are in the 

utem Province 23 estates, acreage 5,073 

Western Province 68 estates, " 16,808 

orth-westem Province 11 estates, " 3,285 
orthem Province 33 estates, , " 10,467 
>uthem Province 26 estates, •'* 12,875 



In all, 161 eetates, acres 48,508 

lis doos not include estates of Un than 100 
res in extent. 

In addition to these estates must be added 
) verff large area of small gardens under co- 
unut cultivation, appertaining to the natives, 
the several provinces of the island. 

OOOOA-NUT OIL. 

[n tbe five years from 1837 to 1841, both 
Ks inolnsive, 2,036,608 gallons were ex- 



ported ; valne £128, 129. In tbe fiire years firom 
1862 to 1866, botb years inclusive, 7,777,156 
gaUons were exported; vidue £780,887. In 
1870, tbe last year for whicb a return baa 
been published, the total quantity exported, re- 
duced to cwts., was 135,658 cwts. and 2 casks ; 
valne £170,217. 

OOIB. 

In the five years from 1837 to 1841, both 
years inclusive, 128,912 cwts. were exported ; 
value £39,717. In tbe five years from 1862 to 
1866, botb years inclusive, 222,758 cwts. were 
exported; value £168,809. In 1870, 63,623 
owts. were exported ; value £45,904. 

In 1870, 5,478,677 cocoa-nuts, valued at £17,- 
185, were exported. 

Tbere were, in 1870, 1,567 oil mills in Cey- 
lon. 

In an estimate framed some year^ ago, but 
whicb will ha 70 to be largely added to, owing 
chiefly to tbe enhanced cost of suitable land, 
labor, etc., tbe expense of bringing into full 
bearing a eoooa-nut plantation of 300 acres 
was, in round numbers, put down at £2,800, 
including oommissiouy etc. ; and the gross re- 
ceipts, the tenth year, when the estate was in 
fall bearing, were given at £5,800. This would 
yield a net income of £3,000 per annum. It is 
to be feared, however, that such satisfactory 
results have bardly been arrived at by the 
planters. 



^«- 



Beheftt of Lauobtbb.— Probably there is 
not tbe remotest comer or little inlet of tbe 
minute bloodvessels of the body that does not 
feel some wavelet from th« convulsion of hearty 
laughter. Tbe blood moves more lively — prob- 
ably its chemical, electric, or vital condition is 
distinct!/ modified— it conveys a diflbrent im- 
pression to all the organs of the body as it 
visits them on that particular mystic journey 
when we are laughing, from what it does at 
otber times. And so, we doubt not, a good 
laugh may lengthen our lives, conveying a dis- 
tinct stimulus to the vital forces. And tbe 
time may come when physicians, attending 
more closely than tbey are apt to do at present 
to tbe innumerable subtle influences which tbe 
soul exerts upon its tenement of day, shall pre- 
scribe to a torpid patient, " so many peals of 
langbter, to be undergone at sucb and sucb a 
time," just as they now do tHat far more objec- 
tionable prescription, a pill or an electric or 
galvanic shock; and shall study the best and 
most eflbctive method of producing the required 
eiiect in eacb patient 
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SOUBCB OF UUBOVLAB BTBBjrOTH. 

TN a general way we liave already bIiows 
-^ that oar strenglh of body comes from our 
food. It is proper now for us to inqnire 
whether it comes from the proieids, fats, amy- 
loids, or salts. Liebig taught us that all mus- 
cular strength exerted was at the expense, the 
breaking down, using up, metamorphose, or 
oxydation of the muscular tissue. So much 
muscle destroyed, su much strength exerted. 
Now the proteidSf that is the albumen, fibrin, 
gluten in our food go to make up muscular 
structure ; and Liebig taught, and all physiolo- 
gists accepted his doctrine, that during exercise 
the destruction of the muscles was the source 
of the strength exerted. This would be veiy 
much like a theory that a saw-mill received all 
its power to saw logs from the wear and tear 
of itself. His theory made it neoessary that 
the proteids of our food should be oonverted 
into muscle, and then daring exertion des- 
troyed, and new proteids constantly, during 
rest, being converted into muscle for further 
use. Liebig also taught that the fats and amy- 
loids were only necessary to supply heat for 
the bod}' ; but it seemed never to have entered 
his head that they were the source of muscular 
power. 

In the present state of science this is all 
changed. Now the muscles are not regarded as 
the Muree of strength, bat the vekide to convey 
or exert it That in exercise they are not met- 
amorphosed, or oxydized, or used up to an ex- 
tent sufficient to account for all the strength ; 
but their destruction is comparatively small. 
Now the theory is that the proteids supply the 
material for building up, eonttructing the body, 
and especially the muscles; but the main source 
of muscular strength is the fats and amyloids. 
How came about this change of view ? In 
this wise. It was found that men could do 
very hard > work for awhile when deprived of 
proteids in their food. It was also foand that 
the urea in the ninne was not in sufficient quan- 
tity to account for all the force exerted, nor was 
it much more (often less) during long-continued 
exercise than during repose. As long ago as 
1861 Troube asserted that all muscular strength 
was derived from the oxydation of the fats and 
hydro-oarbons ; aAd in 1864 Bonders was con- 
vinced that the transformation of muscle was 



not sufficient to explain all the force exerted in 
the body. Soon after, Br. Edward Smith 
showed that while the amount of urea in the 
urine (urea is the product of the oxydation of 
muscle) was not increased by exercise the 
amount of carbonic acid (carbonic acid is a pro- < 
duct of the oxydation of the carbon of the fiats 
and hydro-carbons) was irreatly increased, shov- 
ing that during the manifestation of mnacnlar 
power there was a great increase in the de- 
struction of fats and amyloids. The most pow- 
erful argument, however, against Liebtg'a the- • 
ory was yet to be given, one which Liebig 
himself saw the force of, and has never yet 
satisfSiictorily answered. It is the argument, 
or rather the result of the experiments of 
Fick and Wislicenus, made in August, 1866. > 
The results of these experiments were carefully 
and elaborately printed in Thb HBEiLP ot 
Hbalth for September of that year, long be- 
fore any other American journal had them ; and 
in the year 1867 still further discussions of ^e 
subject were made, by Professor Eufua Sing 
Browne. In order to make the subject elsar, a 
very brief statement of these experiments is ne- 
oessary. On the 29th day of Augn&t, 1866, 
these gentlemen prepared themselves for the 
work of climbing to the top of one of the Bern- - 
ese Alps mountains, called the Faulhom, 6,417 ' 
feet above Lake Brientz. Their object was to 
see if their muscular strength could be sup- 
ported in this arduous undertaking on fats and 
amyloids and without nitrogenous food, which 
could be converted into muscle and then oxy- 
g^niaed. To prepare themselves for the work, 
for seventeen hours before they commenced 
their ascent they ate only solid food, composed « 
of starch, fat and sugar, compressed into solid 
cakes. They be|;an their ascent by the steepest 
and most dangerous route at 6.30 in the morn- 
ing, and at twenty minutes past one in the af- 
ternoon they had, wUhowt fatigue^ finished their 
joi]mey.r Now what was the result ? 

1. That they had, without a nitrogenonsdiet, 
easily accomplished their task. 

2. That the amount of nitrogen excreted was 
one-third less during the hours of vigorous ex- 
ercise than the hours before and afterward. 

This not wholly unexpected result was al- 
most conclusive proof that the source of mnf» 
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eixUr power is xiudnly found in faU and amy- 
loids, and not in the proteids. 

Now let OB glance at the work done. 

Fick^ weifckiDg 146)^ ponndi, had climbed 
6,417.5 feet high. This was eqaiTalent to rais- 
ing 933,746 pounds one foot high. Wislicenns, 
veighittg 167.5 pounds, had climbed to the 
itme height, which was equivalent to raising 
1,074,931 pounds one foot high. In addition, 
howerer, to the mere labor of ascending the 
moontaiDy was the labor of the beating of the 
hesxt, and respiration. Now, according to the 
ealcolatioQS of Donders, each heart beat is es- 
timated to be equal to raising 4.65 pounds one 
foot high, and each respiration equal to 4.56 
pounds one foot high. Let us then add tbis to 
the other work done. Fick says that during 
his ascent the heart beat at the unusual rate of 
120 per minute, while his respiralions were 25 
per nsinnte. There then must be added to the 
other work for this man 220,968 pounds for 
heart and respiration work ; and if Wislicenns 
was in the same proportion there must be added 
ior him 257,796 pounds. Adding these sums to- 
gether we huTe the work done as follows : 

Fkkj in 5}i hours' work, 1,154,714 ponnds 
mised one foot high; Wislicenns 1,332,727 
pounds one foot high. Now the amount of urea 
Guxeted in Fick shows a destruction of muscle 
irhieh, perfectly ozygeniied, would only hare 
laifed 498,525 pounds one foot, while Wisli- 
cenns shows the destruction of even less, namely 



sufficient to only raise 481,618 pounds one foot 
high. These results show oonclusiyely that, in 
their cases at least, by far the larger sonroe of 
muscular strength was derived, not from the 
destruction of muscle and nitrogenous food, but 
from the destruction of fats and amyloids ; the 
proportion being about two-thirds of the latter 
to one-third of the former. 

Becent experiments confirm the general re- 
sult of those aboye giren. From an econom- 
ical point of Tiew, these results are interesting. 
If the source of muscular strength was entirely 
the destruction of muscular tissue, then the la- 
bor of assimilation, the constant repair of des- 
troyed muscle would be yery much greater than 
economy would dictate, for all the nitrogenous 
food would have to be oonyorted into muscle 
before available. But if the source of strength 
is largely &tty and amylaceous matter, then 
much is saved, for they become oxydized and 
give out their virtues in the capillaries when 
they meet the oxygen. 

Whether brain and nerve energy has the 
same origin is not yet settled, but there is little 
doubt but, to a certain extent, they have ; 
though it is likely the addition of phosphorus, 
and perhaps other substances, are necessary for 
this work. 

The practical value of these facts might be 
very great, if properly applied. We shall dis- 
cuss this point as we proceed. 
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BT XXKA 

^^ i^OHE Bob, spend the evening at home, 

Vy won't youP" 

Bob^ who was lighting a cigar preparatory 
to his evening departure, paused and looked at 
me with a slight stare of astonishment. 

" Couldn't possibly, have an engagement." 

I flmiled. 

" Fact. Now look here, aunt Leah, I hope 
you will pardon me, but the truth is, it is just 
a triHe dull here." 

He was looking so tremendously in earnest, 
taking a whiff at his cigar and gazing at the 
ceiling. I laughed. 

** But you expect to marry one of these dull 
people, don't youP" 

'* You mean Lulu. Yes, bless her." 

*' She will be just as dull, I £sncy, after mar- 



YXBVST. 

riage as she is now. Oh Bob, I see in my 
mind's eye, the charming picture of your do- 
mestic life. The cares and business of the day 
over, yon return home. Lulu and Bobbie, 
and three or four stout fellows more are put 
away for the night. Then sitting by your cosy 
fireside, your wife with her sewing, yon with 
your books and papers, will read choice ex- 
tracts from favorite authors, or the latest news, 
she listening, or — ** 

*' Intermpting me in the midst of a sentence 
to whisper' to you, perhaps, or ask me for the 
cotton, rolled over on my side of the table, as 
she did the other night." 

'* That was nothing, you were not in the least 
annoyed.'* 

" Aunt Leah— I won't confess it to any one 
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else— bat I was ; and when we are married — *' 

'* Say to her just as yoa did then, aa you 

jumped up and gave chase after the rolling 

spool as it wandered off toward the door. No 

trouble, Lulu \ But 1 remember you suddenly 

recollected that you had business down town 

that evening, and did not read to us any more.*' 

"How could I, when she did not show any 

more interest than it it was Choetaw ?" 

" Bat you love her, for all her little failings V 

" She is a sweet, pure little creature, and as 

good as an angel." 

"I am glad yoa know something about the 
goodness of angels." 

" Why you are one, you blessed aunty." 
** Tes, I have been told so, bat then I knew 
it was only a figure of speech. We have lots 
of fine things said to us." . 

*' Aunt Leah, I would rather have Lulu as 
she is, not brilliant, as we know, than one of 
your sharp, smart women. I know as well as 
yoa, that there are women who can stand side 
by side with their husbands and help with 
their wise counsel, and all that ; but I don't 
expect to marry such a one. I am satisfied. 
Now I must go." 

"Comeback sir I" 

" Couldn't possibly." Bang went the street 
door, and I stood alone with my thoughts, a 
crowd of them ; and they were not pleasant 
company. Here was Rob, my nephew, a quick- 
tempered, fiery youth, who never hesitated at 
any time in letting us know the state of his 
mind. And being an only son, the doubt that 
his word was not law never for a moment 
crossed his menial horizon. It was g^erally 
understood that he was a little wild. He never 
came home intoxicated that we ever knew, 
though he was sometimes a little gay. His 
mother loved him devotedly, and he allowed 
himself to be made an idol of, without the 
slightest hesitancy as to his owa merit. I was 
the Hordecai, who sat at the gate. But when 
he found he eould not make me bow down and 
worship, he looked the truth in the face. We 
shook hands mentally, and were fast friends. 

Lulu, Bob's betrothed, was the orphan daugh- 
ter of a distant relative— a pretty, blue-eyed 
blonde of the type of girls one sees every day. 

They rode out to the park together, and went 
to church. They were a nice looking couple, 
and Bob knew it was so. He never e ^noyed 
her Sundays by asking any vexed questions 
concerning the sermon, because he knew she 
could not have told a word if it was to save 
her life. What they did talk about was a won- 



der to me, for Lain, with ail her goodness and 
gentleness, was very slow in comprehensioB, 
while Bobert was as quick as a flash of lightning. 
Verily thought I, they start on life's joomey 
with a meager capital. 

When a man finds he is going onward in 
mind while his wife is standing still, he don't 
always try to help her faltering steps; butti 
the light grows brighter and clearer he hurria 
on toward it, looking back, it may be, with s 
regret that he is alone. Failing to see any in- 
justice he may do her, he whimpers to his un- 
satisfied heart : " Woman are inferior mentally 
to men." 

It is a mystery to me that men can look down 
and love. I don't believe it possible for a women 
to love a man she thinks beneath her, mentally. 
And Lulu, when the rose on cheek and lip it 
faded, when the thoughtless, girlish expresion, 
so charming now, is changed to anxious wony 
and care. When she finds that Bob is not s 
"mangodkin," what will sustain her then? 
How can I help her P If I should tell her she 
was throwing away golden hours. If I should 
plead with her to give earnest thought to mind 
and body, that she might gain knowledge which 
would be useful to her as a wife and mother, 
she would listen attentively, I doubt not, and 
then as soon as possible change the subject. 
And so in time she will take her place among 
the young mothers, as ignorant of the laws of 
life and health as the frail, delicate baby she 
holds in her arms. 

Bob is looking forward to the time when he 
will be a husband. He has selected his fntore 
wife. He knows he is worshiped, and that 
charm veils all imperfections. • Does it ever 
cross his mind, I wonder, that he should mske 
his life purer and better for this worship P And 
Lulu, has she ever questioned in her heart the 
quality of the love that is offered her P 

We see Bob every day. His mother and 
Lulu listen to his words as if they were inspi- 
ration. His aunt Leah criticises and queeUcnts 
him. And what a stranger he is to us all! 
How little we know of Bob! He is away sH 
day at his business. He never talks to us abont 
his plans, his hopes, his dreams. When eve- 
ning comes, I believe the boy really thinks be 
is doing us a favor if he prefers our ham-drmt 
society to that which he finds away from hosK. 
And I have to confess in my own heart it is 
stupid. It has never crossed my mind till 
lately that we ought to make home more entez- 
taining and agreeable. We all sit round the 
work-table with our knitting or sewing, » 
busy we hardly say a word to each other. Lais 
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plavf and sings when we insist upon it, but 
there is no heartiness in it I would as soon 
hear a hand organ in the street, there is just 
19 much soul in it. Bob reads to himself or to 
QSy feeling that our thoughts are half with him, 
half with the work that is never finished ; or 
he goes oat and spends the evening somewhere, 
and the mother sighs as she hears his retreat- 
ing steps, and Luln looks up sadly from her 
aeving, but neither seems to think it can be 
any different. 

Ah me, I suppose I must banish the shadows. 
Oo into the sitting-room and watch Lulu mak- 
ing a pretty picture of herself bending to- 
ward the light and weaving brilliant mosses of 
color into wonted flowers, while I go on with 
my knitting and thinking. 



It seems to me we are making grave mistakes 
in the education of our giils and boys. We have 
only to look at the drooping figures, pale faces, 
lack of strength and vitality, to realise that 
there is a groat wrong somewhero. Are the 
mothers blameless P Who bring up their daugh- 
ters in total ignorance of all the laws of life and 
health P Who see their sons grow up to man- 
hood careless of their approval, reckless in 
habit, and preferring any place rather than 
home. 

Lulu, with the violet eyes and golden hair, 
and Bobert, I wish I could save you from the 
tears and heartache in store for yon. I wish 
I knew of some rose-lined path that you could 
take through life, without having to pass 
through the inevitable slough of despond. 



Fungus as an Article of Food. 



rpH£ ignorance which people of all grades 
-^ show about fungi is the more extraordin- 
ary, seeing that the question has been most 
ably written upon by various scientific writers, 
Bach as Badham, Worthington Smith, Berkeley 
and others. But it takes a great many books 
to overcome an old -established prejudice, and 
while people would read and be interested, they 
hesitate to break through the ordinary habits 
of livingj and to experiment upon a new food. 
More recently, however, a great move in this 
direction has been given by a Natural History 
Society in the West of England, called the 
Woodhope Field Club, which was started sev. 
eral years ago at Hereford to explore the ge- 
ology and botany of that beautiful county. 
Now Herefordshire happens to abound in mush- 
rooms and fangi, and Dr. Bull, one of the mem- 
bers of the club, arranged that one day in 
every year should be devoted by the society to 
the search after these fungi, one of the condi- 
tions being that at the dinner which followed 
they should fonn the principal articles of diet. 
From having partaken myself in these ban- 
quets, 1 am able to speak of the great gusto 
with which the fungi were swallowed, and the 
exceedingly nice dishes which they made, and 
the Woodhope Club in their annual volume of 
transactions have followed out their good work 
^y detailing the characters of the edible fungi, 
^^nd giving a variety of recipes as to the modes 



of dressing. Now this is a really important con- 
tribution to the economy of oar food supplies, 
for few people have any idea that a wealth of 
eatables is lying wasted under the woodland 
trees. Dr. Badham speaks of it as follows : 

" In my autumn rambles I have seen whole 
hundred weights of rich, wholesome diet rot- 
ting under the trees ; woods teeming with food 
and not one hand to gather it ; and this, per- 
haps, in the midst of potato blight, poverty, 
and all manner of privations, and public 
prayers against famine." 

According to Mr. Berkeley, there are about 
2,3S0 difl'erent kinds of British fungi, without 
including those which require a microscope to 
distinguish their characters. It is not all these 
that are edible, but very much to the contrary, 
being anything but nice or nutritious; but, 
on the other hand, the groat majority are not 
poisonous, Berkeley marking only ten out of 
the lot as poisonous, and six as edible. But Dr. 
Badham gives a list of foity-eight as being 
wholesome, and as these are nearly all common 
species it shows what an immense quantity of 
food we neglect. Of course there is something 
to account for this neglect more than the mere 
ignorance or prejudice, and it probably is the 
fear of being poisoned. From one's earliest 
childhood one has learned to have a wholesome 
terror of puff-balls* toad- stools, deril's apples, 
and all the genus which inhabits fairy rings 
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and oirdes ; and with most people the fear of 
eating anything bat true maahrooms has grown 
np with them from in&ncy. Our rery po- 
tatoes belong to a tribe of p«>isononB plants, 
bnt irho would consent to live wilhont his po- 
tato? The most objectionable feature in the 
fdngns is that the poisonous kinds, although 
comx^sratively very few, are yet common in- 
habitants of our woods and forests ; and, there- 
fore, without instruction as to what is poison- 
ous and what is not, a random gatherer would 
possibly come to grief. Dr. Bull, speaking for 
the Woodhope Club, says : 

** There is scarcely a field, and not, perhitjpB, 
a single wood in the country that does not 
abound with several varieties of the coprimm^ 
the agarieut fa$eieularit, the beautifully colored 
ruuula emetiea and several others. Since they 
are so abundant, it is particularly the province 
of this, and other natural history societies, to 
encourage the study of mycology, and thus 
lessen the prejudice existing against them all, 
by clearly showing the means of distinguishing 
which are good, and which are bad. This is 
often a matter of some difficultyi for the scien- 
tific differences are too minute for ready dis- 
tinction, and there are no general rules for 
guidance without numerous exceptions. We 
cannot be guided by the place in which the 
fungus grows, nor can we eat after slugs, as we 
do aiter wasp and birds with fruit, for slugs 
seem to enjoy the most poisonous kinds. Color 
gives no distinction, nor is the smell or taste of 
a fungus an iufSallible guide. To those who 
know London streets and markets, and the 
enormous quantity of rubbish and unwhole- 
some material that is bought up by the poor 
from the costermongers, it is a matter of sur- 
prise that there is not more accidents arising 
from tbe use of mistaken mushrooms. In the 
autumn of 1868 several deaths took place from 
this cause, and it was ascertained that whole 
cartloads of putrid mushrooms and suspicious 
looking fungi had been dispersed through the 
streets of the poorer quarters. Even the genu- 
ine mushroom when eaten in a state of decom- 
position becomes a rank poison; and it only 
shows how much we are in want of some sys- 
tem of proper inspection of food sold in our 
streets. They have such a system in most Con- 
tinental countries, and especially in Italy, 
where immense quantities of fungi are eaten." 

In Milan fungi are regularly sold under the 
restrictive powers of the market inspectors, who 
have a right to restrain the sale even of any 
kind which they do not know. Any in- 
fringement of the regulations is punish- 



able by fine and imprisonment. Some penoni 
advise the trial of fungi by the taste. Mr. 
Bull says that if a piece is bitten off it has s 
pungent taste in the mouth, if it is of a poison- 
ous kind ; but this test does not always hold 
good, ancL is, moreover, rather a dangerous one; 
for many species which are highly poisonoos 
are perfectly mild when first eaten, and the de- 
leterious qualities are not manifested till the 
fungus has been in the stomach for some little 
time. The true mushroom is the agarinu cm- 
pntritf and is rarely, if ever, found growing in 
woods, bnt in rich open pastures. It is, gener- 
ally speaking, easily distinguishable from all 
others, except, perhaps, the horse mnsbroom 
{opariettt orvMiSM), which is frequently seen in 
Co vent Garden, and is distinguished from the 
former by its more robust growth, a whiter top 
smd paler gills ; whereas the true moshroom is 
fleshy, has a peculiarly delicate odor, a drj. 
whitish top, and an irregular ring of color 
round the upper part of the stem. If the stem 
is out off and the top giUs laid on a sheet of 
writing paper, a profuse brownish-pnrple dntt 
will be deposited from the gills, which consists 
of the seeds or spores of the fungus, These 
distinguishing marks are recommended by Mr. 
Worthington Smith. 

The following are amongst some of Vhe most 
common edible species: Agariau soiiiMiiJ is 
a perfectly white fungus, something like a cus- 
tard, and grows in April in exposed pastore 
fields. The agaricut proctrut is an excellent 
fungus, and grows tall, with the pileies white 
and scaly. It is called the parasol fungus is 
Italy, where it is in great request, and is con- 
sidered by all authorities to be one of the great- 
est delicacies of the whole tribe. There is an- 
other, the agarieu9 raekodet^ which turns red 
when bruised, and is similar in taste to the 
preceding one, though of coarser quality. The 
agarieui tUlieioais is characterised by exuding a 
bright orange 'Colored blood when broken 
which soon turns to a bright g^oen. This loob| 
so suspicious that cooks and others into whose 
hands they may fall have the utmost hoiror ol 
dressing them, feeling positive that they wiC 
be brought in as accessories to the crime ci 
poisoning. Not a school but should have these 
common things taught by means dT colon« 
charts and engravings, and the teaching wocM 
have a double effect — first, that the childrc 
should be taught what to eat and what ^. 
avoid ; second, that their attention should l« 
attracted to the subject itself, and the pocr 
would find that fungus gathering waa a pajUKl 
occupation. ^ 
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The Necessity of Solitude for Women. 



BT BLBAHOB KIEK. 



IT 11 not onaiaal for an English woman to 
sUrt off alone for a tramp of a doien or fif- 
teen mile* in the coantry. In her heavy calf- 
ikia aho«f aud plainest of walking-d r em e i , ihe 
iinot certainly so pictoreiqae and altogether 
loreiy an object ae the daintily clad, kid»fitted» 
Haider Aiherican woman; who, generally speak- 
ing, arrays herself for admiration and not oom- 
foTtf and whose short shopping ezoorsions on 
firosdway and an oocasional ramble in the Park, 
mike np tl^e sum total of exercise partaken of 
(torn one year's end to the other. That our 
American sisters are natorally less strong than 
those on the other side of the water will, of 
coaise, be admitted by all who have had a fair 
opportunity of contrasting the two. The rea- 
lon of this very marked difTerence is also plainly 
and painfully apparent — painfully ,beoause there 
■eems to be do immediate way of remedying 
tile eriL The work of unearthing and develop- 
ing the latent common sense of the American 
people must appear to even the most hopeful 
mind a task almost herculean. What does this 
not include P The work of subordinating show 
to comfort, the inculcation of the Gospel 
doctrines of the fitness of individuals for 
their respective professional and social posi- 
tions, the thorough physiological disciplining of 
l>oLh sezeSy and— but what use to go on P The 
lubject is too oomprehensive for a bird's eye 
iew, even ; but as it in true pf all develop- 
nent, all upward climbing, that one step at a 
ime can only be taken, and that our mistakes 
lust also be rectified separately— to this end 
would like tofpoint out the reason of the first 
ad greatest difleienoe between the physical 
>Dditiona of the typical English and Amcsican 
omaa. To begin with, the Elnglish woman 
^it, and in so thorough and vital a manner 
• to send the blood rushing to every part of 
•T body. In this way her digestion is kept 
althy» and the rare roost beef and potatoes, 
th deaaert of plain pudding and fruit, which 
ike up her common sense dinner, ore easily 
limilated; and the result is elastic muscle, 
sy cbeeks, an active brain, and sound chiU 
aa. Then the thorough bred English wo- 
int j9refer$, for the most part, to walk alone ; 
1 right here, in this little nut-shell of soli- 
to is hidden the very essence of the law and 
t prophets. A lady from a very aristocratic 



quarter of London was visiting, not long ago, 
a Boston family, famous for and wide for their 
powers of entertainment She was feted, driven 
out, called upon, and so hospitably "done for," 
that for several days after her arrival she had 
hardly a moment she could claim as her own. 
After a while the hostess grew embarrassed, 
her' guest seemed ill at ease, and notwithstand- 
ing the immense efforts put forth to make her 
stay enjoyable she seemed to pine for some- 
thing, whioh her firiends finally concluded was 
home. One morning she appeared at break- 
fiMt dressed in a very plain traveling dress, 
drab lisle thread gloves, heavy boots, and in 
her hands an exceedingly unpretentious bon- 
net Her hostess suxveyed her in amasement, 
and inadvertently expressed by her look the 
question she was too polite to put into words. 

** You wonder at my toilet," said the lady, 
smilingly, ^but I have dressed for a long 
tramp. If you will be kind enough," she con- 
tinued, with heightened color, '* to point the way 
out of the city, I shall be very much obliged." 

*'Wby, certainly," replied her astonished 
companion ; " I will accompaoy you with great 
pleasure. We will ride out in the carriage, and 
then we can roam wherever you please." 

" I hope you will excuse me," interrupted 
the London lady ; ** but I find that, in order to 
be well and happy here, I must speak very 
plainly. I have always been accustomed to 
spending a certain portion of each day alone. 
At home I walk a great deal, and on account 
of my family {and society duties have been 
obliged to select these hours spent out of doors 
for my own private and odpecial use. I muit be 
alone at certain times each day^ It is a habit 
I have formed, and, perhaps," she added, half 
apologetioally, " it may seem to you *a very un-* 
necessary one ; but I assure you that three 
months of this kind of life, necessitating as it 
does the entire shutting out of one's inner life, 
would quite use me up. So, please, my dear 
friend, do not judge me unkindly if I persist 
ingoing alone." 

" This little episode," said the Boston lady, 
*< opened up a new field for thought ; and very 
soon after, for action. I tried my friend's re- 
cipe, and six months after I scarcely knew my- 
self. I wasn't the same woman at all. I was 
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a better wife, a better mother, a better honae- 
keeper, a better friend." 

Surrounded, as most women of family are, 
it is almost impossible for them to fix upon any 
stated time for solitude at home. Interrup- 
tions are constantly occurring, against which 
the conscientious woman can not shield her- 
self. It is the husband, the baby, the cook, the 
dressmaker, the neighbor, the fashionable friend; 
and in this ceaseless round of ministering and 
entertaining, the days, months and years of our 
women are spent Among these are good wo- 
men, loving women, earnest in everything they 
undertake, devoting themselves, body and soul, 
to the best interests of their familiee. They 
work, and droop, and fret, and die ; and the 
majority of those who, by reason of a stronger 
constitution, are enabled to hold out for a longer 
period are so wrinkled and cadaverous with 
the everlasting tread-mill they have made, set 
going, and kept going themselves, that their 
husbands are invariably ashamed of them ; and 
have been known, for no better reason, to turn 
to the society of more beautiful women. 

*' Shameful !** do you say P Of course ; but 
after all, decidedly human, A fresh, bright 
face must from the very nature of things, from 
the longing for the beautiful that Gh>d himself 
has implanted, be an object of attraction; and 
woe betide the woman who, desirous of retain- 
ing her husband's admiration — I une admira- 
tion instead of love, for the man who admires 
his wife generally loves her — neglects, from 
whatever cause, the care of herself, which de- 
fined, means the steady, persistent watching of 
her inner life, its desires and its necessities. 
Men hang over their wives' .coffins and, with 
faces drawn down for the occasion, talk about 
^' wife's imselfishness, devotion and self-sacri- 
fice,*' they erect huge monuments, setting forlh 
the domestic virtues of the dear departed, and 
straightway proceed to solace themselves with 
the society of the best looking woman they can 
^nd— perhaps the one they admired most before 
the funeral. Who can blame them ? Women hold 
these matters in their own hands, and by de- 
liberately ignoring the vital considerations of 
health, the foundation of all beauty, have only 
themselves to blame when set aside for others 

There are reasons physiological and psycho- 
logical why women should spend certain por- 
tlions of their time in solitude. The society of 
the best,^ the purest, the healthiest, is not al- 
ways desirable, any more than it is proper to 
b J constantly stuffing the stomach with food. 
In this the appetite, when it has not been per- 
rerted from its natural channel, is always a 



safe and reliable guide. This x* exactly the 
case with onr mental and spiritual appetites. 
When those have not been corrupted by a false 
society life they can always be depended upon. 
Under such circumstances a woman knows 
when she has had company enough, and under- 
stands the proper way to withdraw herself 
when she finds it necessary ; but such specimens 
of womanhood are exceedingly rare, as we all 
know. The American woman is coostantlj 
complaining of being overworked. This is 
true, no doubt, of many ; but I firmly belieTt 
that three-quarters of the fatigue and exh&us* 
tion which overtake our women early in life. 
can be traced directly to the drain upon the 
constitution which invariably attends a con- 
stant blending of magnetisms— or rather the 
attempt to blend. The invalid cannot bear to 
bo left a moment in solitude. She is very low 
spirited and must be entertained. If phrsf- 
cians and nurses would insist upon their pa- 
tients spending certain portions of each dar 
alone— the attendant; of course, keeping within 
easy calling distance — convalescence would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be wonderfully acceler- 
ated. At present sick-rooms are filled with 
visitors, and from the best possible motiveF. 
Women are made ill and kept ill from the very 
same cause— too much company; and so it 
goes. There are few among us who seem to 
know that we make our own conditions, aod 
are compelled to accept the result of our spirit- 
ual architecture, so far as living in the mansio:; 
we build is concerned. We want to be able to 
step entirely out — at least once in the twenty* 
four hours— of our social and domestic swaJ* 
dling clothes. We want to so organise and ili- 
rect our forces that we may be able to leacl; 
down and probe our inmost moiiveA and desires.; 
What the women of America need is more oxy i 
gen, more muscular exorcise, and most of all, 
more solitude. Those recipes have been testei 
by a few and found infallible. Try them ac^ 
note the results. 
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Be Fibk. — Let the winds and waves of ad- 
versity blow and dash around yon, if thf] 
will; but keep on the path of rectitnde aiK 
you will be firm as a rock. Plant yoursel 
upon principle aud bid defiance to miafortuiM 
If gossip, with her poisoned tongue, meddle 
with your good name, heed her not. Carn 
yourself erect ; let your course be straightftff 
ward, and by the serenity of your conntenaa^ 
and the purity of your life give the lie to d 
who would underrate and belittle you. 
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Free Parks and Camping Grounds for Sick Children. 



BT J. M. TOVBS, M. 

THE great mortality which has occurred 
imong children in most of oar large cities 
during the recent " heated term/' althoughi per- 
haps, not much in ezoeas of the ratio of prerions 
yean during the summer months, has, fortu- 
nately, however, this season, attracted the at- 
tcfitionof the puhlic and the press. I am, there- 
fore, hopeful that good will result from the 
reiy general discussion the suhject of the health 
of children in large cities has received. 

Many admirahle articles and yaluahle sng- 
gf^tions in the interest of the health and lives 
of the^e little ones hare appeared in magazines, 
and in the daily papers of the cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, from physicians, sani- 
tanaxu and philanthropists. 

It U to he hoped that the consideration of 
this important question will not bo dropped un* 
til the public are made familiar with the facts 
o[ the perilous risks that exist to infantile life 
in populous and crowded cities, and the inaugu- 
rdtion of some measures adequate to arrest or 
!>Teatly lessen the frightful mortality. 

A careful examination of the published re- 
prts of the Boards of Health of the cities of 
Sew York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore, and others, show that about one- 
lalf of all deaths reported as occurring in them 
re of children under five years of age. It is 
Iso noticeable that a large percentage of those 
eaths are attributed to cholera infantum and 
ther snmmer complaints. 

This waste of human life in its early years is 
inatoral. Humanity demands that the causes 

it be inquired into, and, as far as practicable, 
moved. 

In the published reports of the Board of 
oalth of Kew York city from 1804 to 1853, 
elusive, there were 366,608 deaths reported, of 
lom 184,634 were under five years of age; 
lich is 50.49 per cent of the whole. For the 
T^ years, 1866, '67 and 1869, the whole num- 
r of deaths reported was 69.816, of whom 
,301 were under five years of age; which is 
67 per cent of the aggregate mortality. 
'n the city of Chicago, from 1843 to 1869, 
InsiTe, the published reports give 63,638 as 

whole number of deaths, of whom 32,660 
r>e under fi^e years of age ; which is 61.24 

cenu of all deaths reported. 
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In PhHadelphia, from 1858 to 1870, inclusive 
(except 1869), or in 12 years, 176,688 deaths were 
reported, of whom 79,619 were under five years 
of age ; which is 46.26 per cent of the whole 
number. 

In Baltimore in 1860, '62, '66, '66 and lc69, 
Ar^ years, the reports of the Board of Health 
give 26,864 deaths, of whom 12,636 were under 
five years ; which is 47.06 per cent of the whole 
number. 

In Rhode Island in 1832, '63, '64, '64, '66 and 
1868, seven years, the . reports give 16,060 
deaths, of whom 6,616 were under five years; 
which is 34.62 per cent, of the whole number. 

In the city of Providence in 1866, '66, '67 
and 1870, four years, the reports give 4,470 
deaths, of whom 1,640 were under five years; 
which is 34.46 per cent of the whole number. 

I have not within my reach complete files of 
the Boards of Health of our different cities, or 
I might give a synopsis of them bearing upon 
this point; but the results would be simply 
cumulative of those giv^n, and of what has 
been stated. 

Fortunately, for our race and the oountrr, 
this decimating rate of mortality among the 
young is not equally great in the smaller towns 
and in the rural districts of the United States. 
Indeed, the healthfulness of the country as 
compared with the cities is in such marked con- 
trast in this respect that, instead of the percent- 
age of all deaths being greater under five years 
of age, as in cities, the percentage is largely re* 
versed ; and even when the wholo mortality 
of the United States is considered in the ag- 
gregate, the small mortality among children in 
the rural districts is sufficient to overcome the 
unfavorable reports of cities, and presents the 
following proportions as shown by the United 
States census : 

Mortality nnder 
Censaa. Total mortality of the XT. S. five yean. 

1860 323,272 123,211 

1860 392,821 168,286 

1870 492,263 •203,213 

It is, therefore, fair to infer from these data, 
which confirm individual experience, that there 
are causes operating in cities unfavorable to 
the health and lives of children that do not ex- 
ist, or manifest themselves so disastrously, in 
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the ooantrys The causes that enfeehle or de- 
stroy human life in infancy are so manifold— 
constitutional, moral and hygenio— that I will 
not attempt to enumerate them here; they are 
patent to all reflecting minds, and are con- 
stantly referred to in health reports. 

That a considerahle percentage of the infan- 
tile mortality of cities could, under more favor- 
ahle circumstances, he prevented, is. I heliere, 
the settled conviction, not only of physicians, 
hut of the parents of these innocent victims. 

A great part of this mortality, which I he- 
lieve to he avoidahle, occurs in what is known 
as the "heated term*' — a period* of special 
dread to pareuts with young children — com- 
prising the months of June, July, August and 
Septemher. 

Whenever the thermometer rises and re- 
mains for any considerahle length of time ahove 
80**, derangement of digestion among infants 
living in such an atmospheze is very liable to 
occur. Milk and all animal substances used as 
food rapidly deteriorate in quality in regions of 
high temperature, and unless great oare is ta- 
ken t>ecome unfit diet for infants. The infantile 
stomach* is particularly susceptible, and the 
child, by its sufferings, will speedily show the 
bad effeclH of the least departure from pure, 
fresh and wholesome food or water. Persist- 
ence in the use of food that has caused disor- 
dered digestion is sure to develop cholera in- 
fantum, or some other grave form of disease. 
High temperature is everywhere reoogniaed as 
one of the chief provoking causes of diseases of 
stomach and bowels, particularly among chil- 
dren under two years of age, whether nursed 
at the breast or artificially fed. These dis- 
eases in their inception are frequently mere dis- 
turbances of digestion, caused by heat, or by the 
deterioration of food or the unsuitableness of 
their diet. 

According to the weekly mortuary reports of 
our large cities, the diseases of this class alone 
are referred to as the cause of over twenty-five 
per cent, of all deaths occurring during the 
summer months; and the mortality among 
children under five years of age alone increases 
the death-rate in cities from one-fourth to one- 
half over the other months of the year. 

As heat seems to be the constant attendant, 
if not the chief cause of the ** summer com- 
plaints*' of children, and consequently great 
«nortality among them, it is obviously an ele- 
ment to be taken into special account; and, 
-therefore, it is desirable to provide at least for 
those who are actually sick, quiet apartments 
^r homes, whore they^an have free ventila- 



tion and pure air, of a moderate temperatnie. 

Whenever these conditions can be secured 
for such patients their digestive functions are 
quickly restored, and the child is no longer 
sick. The free excursions of a day to the coun- 
try, or the public parks, for the poor with their 
sick children, recently inaugurated in the city 
of New Tork and in Philadelphia, will, if the 
exposure and fatigue is not too great for the 
suffering little ones, be of infinite serrice to 
them, restoring health to many a languishing 
child, that may be thus rescued to live and 
bless the promoters and benefactors of this 
charity. 

At all events, this movement has, in a special 
manner, directed attention to the great want, 
and to the dangers of infantile life in oar 
cities. But the measure does not go far enough. 
The child has to return at night to its home in 
the heated city, which is, perhaps, a small, 
crowded, badly ventilated room, with fumitnre 
and clothing saturated with foul smells, where ' 
it will soon lose any benefits it may have de- 
rived from the day's airing. i 

If these excursions prove to be of any bene- 
fit to sick children, as I believe they w/fl, how- 
much more positive and substantial a result 
would be gained by a residence of a couple of 
months in the country, where pure air, good 
water and wholesome food, with out-door life, 
could be enjoyed until the oppressive warm 
weather should have passed. 

At first it would seem impossible for the 
poor to avail themselves of any mode of life— 
even if it should prove efiScient for the preser- 
vation of the lives of their children — that must 
take the child with its mother or nurse awav 
from their homes and out of the city. 

But perhaps the first point of im}K>rtance t4 
be settled in such a question is, wonld a i^ 
moval from the city to a healthy rural distnc: 
preserve the lives of any considerable numlei 
of children, who if not removed would perish 
This inquiry will be promptly answered h 
nearly every one familiar with the course a& 
treatment of infantile diseases, in the afikmi 
tive. 

If, then, the measure proposed has re* 
merit, and gives reasonable promise of leesei 
ing infantile mortality in cities, it is the dst 
of some one to point out a feasible plan for cs: 
rying it into practice. 

Is it probable the poor would avail thee 
selves of such means as are here suggested 1>1 
the preservation of their children, at a nomz^ 
cost or without expense, when it would diaz 
range their ordinary domestic plansy and s«^ 
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rate the wife temporarily from the husband^ 
to whom her serrices are eesential ia the mode 
of lifftf 

My jndgment is, that the parental instinot 
will always be found equal to the neoeeiities of 
the occasion^ ready to accept and endue any 
temporary inoonTenience, aod to act in accord- 
ance with the heat matured judgment of the 
profeenon for the preserration of the lives of 
their children. 

Next, what kind of an institution or scheme 
commensurate with the wants of a large oity, 
io this regard, could he inaugurated that is 
really practicable and worthy of the indorse- 
ment of the medical profession, the encourage- 
ment and patronage of legislators and philan- 
thropists ? 

I believe that a free park or camping ground » 

a sort of sanitarium of one or two thousand 

acres in extent, selected with reference to its 

healthfulness — at an elevation above malaria — 

its aecessibility, the abundance of pure water, 

with well shaded walks and play-grounds, to 

be improved by cheap tenements free to all who 

have such children, as a summer residence, 

woald in a great measure supply the deiider- 

atum. 

The rich can always leave the cities and find 
healthy country retreats for their children, but 
the poor cannot without aid. No special in- 
terest has hitherto been manifested by any oity 
for the health of the families of this class of 
the community, and no boarding-houses or 
summer resorts suited to the wants of the poor, 
as far as I am informed, have ever been opened, 
and it is very questionable if they, with their 
manners and style of dress could at present 
find accommodations in any considerable num- 
^r near any of oar cities. 

Where could sites suitable for the purposes 
ndicated be found ? I would answer that a 
learch will develop the fact that there are 
plenty of them sufficiently accessible to all our 
ities. 
A situation on navigable water, or on a line 
f railroad, should be preferred. Elevation, 
00, ia particularly desirable, as it removes the 
anger from malaria and secures a cooler tem- 
eratnre for the greater part of the twenty-four 
Dnrs. 

Svery 400 feet of altitude above tide in this 
>g:ion approximates to being in a temperature 
Lual to that found at- one degree of north lat- 
cade. It has been ascertained that the ther- 
ometer falls one and a quarter degree for 
rery 300 feet of perpendicular ascent. 

It is probable that the best results would be 



obtained for a sanitarium of this kind on some 
elevated ridge, or mountain spur, above the line 
of malarial influence, where the air is pure and 
cool, the water good and abundant, where pro- 
visions are cheap, and where the normal tem- 
perature during the summer months does not 
for any considerable period of the day range 
aboTe 85 degrees. 

I feel that it is the duty, not only of large 
cities, but of individual states and the nation, 
to do whatever is possible to preserve the lives 
of the great army of innocents that are now 
annually sacrifloed by a disregard of the laws 
of health, and the -impecunious condition of a 
majority of parents of the laboring class in our 
large American cities, who are unable to re- 
move them, even when sick, to the country du- 
ring the heated term. 

I therefore suggest as a measure to meet this 
urgent want, that each of our large cities se- 
cure one or more extensive txacts of land suited 
to the purpose, in an elevated region, and im- 
prove them in a manner suitable for a free park , 
for the purpose here indicated. 

Special care should be taken with all the im- 
provements, so as to insure free and complete 
wntilation. Good underground drainage should 
be made, so as to keep the park fiee from any 
annoyance from closet deposits, slops and waste 
water. 

The parks should be under the immediate 
supervision of a medical and civil police, to 
preserve order and salubrity, and should either 
be so large or so numerous as never to be 
crowded* (as that would establisU the evils of 
city life); and all the improvements of the 
grounds shauld be made with a view to encour- 
age and enable the children to be kept most of 
the time in the open air. 

The grounds should be properly laid out 
with shady walks and drives, and improved in 
every way that could conduce to health, by the 
erections of cabins, cottages and boarding- 
houses, for the accommodation of mothers and 
nurses, with their sick children, daring the 
summer months. 

It might and would bo proper for cities to 
contribute means to send patients to the park ; 
and in some cases support by contributions sick 
and destitute children and their mothers while 
there. 

The opening of free parks as summer resorts 
for the poor is, I believe, entirely feasible, and 
in a humanitarian view deserving of the most 
serious consideration. To the statesman the 
measure must present an encouraging prospect 
for the preservation of human life, the .increase 
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of population aud national prosperity. When 
we consider that the cenaoB of 1870 shows that 
there is in the city of New York but one child 
under 15 years of age to every woman between 
the ages of 16 and 60, when there ought to be 
three, this question assumes a still greater im- 
portance. 

In the selection of suitable sites for such 
parks, much valuable information as to eleva- 
tions, iemparatures, humidity, etc., of the vari- 
ous localities near our Atlantic cities may be 
had by consulting the records of the U. 8. 
Signal Service Bureau. 

My idea is, that the park should be free to all 
who have sick children, and that persons while 
there should be permitted to live in tents or 
cottages, and in such style as their means and 
tastes might justify, if they do not violate the 
laws of health or incommode their neighbors — 
the main purpose of the institution being to 
secure, by a healthy rural residence, the restor- 
ation to health and the preservation of the 
lives of the children of the poor suffering from, 
or threatened by, diseases incident to, and ag- 
gravated by the excessive heats of summer in 
cities. 

It has long boen the practice of city physi- 
cians to send their young patients to the ofoun- 
try during the summer, whenever their parents 
can afford the expense, as almost the only means 
of saving their lives. 

At Oakland, on the Baltimore and Ohio B. 
B., where Hhe elevation is 2,700 feet above tide, 
and at least 1,700 feet above malaria, there 
were on the ISth of July 12 or 16 infants, with 
their mothers or nurses, sent there by physicians 
of Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati and 
other cities, in a most debilitated and danger- 
ous condition from cholera infantum, all of 
whom made recovery without the aid of medi- 
cine. 

Mr. Daily, who keeps the Glade House, and 
has resided there for the last 14 or 16 years, 
tells me that great numbers of infants are 
brought thero every season, in a rapidly sink- 
ing condition from cholera infantum and its 
kindred diseases; and in all his superintend- 
ence of the house but two children have died of 
these complaints, they expiring within the first 
twenty-four hours after their arrival. It is a 
common remark at the hotel, that a child will 
recover who lives over the first day after its ar- 
rival on the mountain. 

The physicians of the place, Drs. McComas 
and Bartlett, the first of whom has practiced 
there for 13 years, corroborate these statements, 
and further assure me that cholera infantum as 



a disease is unknown among the children of 
the resident population. 

Although the Glade region of the Allegheny 
Mountains is undoubtedly healthy^ and would 
possess many advantages for a summer zeii- 
dence, I do not think that I would recommend 
the selection of a site for a park of the kiad 
suggested so remote from the Eastern cities, or 
at a point where the rainfall is so great doiing 
the summer. 

It is probable that a region, or r^ons, every 
way suitable for the purpose, can be foand a: 
points either on the Blue Ridge or some of tbf 
mountain spurs nearer our coast cities. 

The table supplies in the Allegheny and 
Blue Bidge districts of Pennsylvania and Huy* 
land are abundant, and of the best quality, and 
furnished at exceedingly moderate prices. The 
best of butter costs there from 15 to 20 cenU 
per pound, eggs from 8 to 12)^ cents per doz- 
en, beef and mutton 7 cents per pound. These 
or very similar prices rule in other mountain 
districts. 

The views advanced in thii paper I have in 
various ways and at different times brought to 
the attention of physicians and others, aud here 
present them more in detail, in the hope thst 
they may be subjected to the jodgment of 
others, and to assist in solving the important 
problem of how to lessen the great waste of 
human life that im annually taking place among 
young children in American cities. 



Human Fbiction MA.TCHB8.-^f phosphor- 
us, every adult person carries enough {l\ 
pounds) about with him in his body to make n 
least 4,000 of the ordinary two cent packagci 
of friction matches, but he does no% hat* 
quite sulphur enough to complete that quantity 
of the little incendiary combustibles. The 
phosphorus exists in the bones and in the bi&io, 
and is one of the most important constxtnents 
in the body. Every schoolboy is acquainted 
with those strange metals, sodium and potai- 
aium, for he has seen them fiash into a brilliafit 
flame when thrown upon the water. The body: 
contains 2^ ounces of the former, and half i& 
ounce of the latter metal — enough for all neededj 
experimental purposes in the schoola of a lar^ 
city. The 12 grains of magnesium would be! 
ample in quantity to form the ** silver rain 1 
for a dozen rockets, or enough to create a U^'v 
which, under favorable conditions, oonld U 
seen for a distance of twenty miles. 



Whin two men quarrel both are in the wrosf. 
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The Song of Cold Water. 



TTTATER-HATER! water-hAter! 
Let oa now tby oread mvail ; 



Qod the Lord created water— 
Who makes coffee, wine and ale ? 

Can, then, what is mado by creature 
Better than God's works avail P 



TBAVBLATBD FROM TBI Naturorst, 

When Bome's eagles Taioly battered 
*Oainst Gennania's youthfol prime, 

And a CsBsar's empire, shattered, 
Bloomed again in Korthem clime. 



Drink pnre water, healthy water, 
If from pain and grief yon*d fly ; 

Drink pure water, freshest water, 
If sweet health yon would enjoy ; 

Clear snd cold and sparkling water, 
From Gkxl's spring without alloy. 

Wait for spoon P no ! leiiEe the treasure, 

'Tis life's bererage so bright ; 
Brink it with o'erflowing measure. 

Brink by day and drink by night; 
Brink in ereniog's quiet leisure, 

Brink when breaks the morning light. 

Waih youreeWes in coldest water, 
Old and 7<»vng, and man and wife ; 

So shall all rise clean and cleaner 
£very moTuing of their life ; 

Shrink not from the flowing stream. 
With life, and health and beauty rife. 

XTbc yourselves to coldest bathing, 
Man and wife, and young and old ; 

Strong in health, it shall not hurt you. 
Try it with a spirit bold ; 

Bathe, then, where it coolest welleth, 
Out in mountain, wood and wold. 

Thus they bathed, our strong forefathers, 
In Arminius* epic time, 

* Dr. Wolbold, the editor of the NaiuTwrMi^ adda the 
Uoving note : *« In the year 1865 I gare a biographical 
Bnoir of Dr. Oertel, ProfeMor at Ansbaoh, on the oo- 
lion of the eentenary of hie birthday. HewaeaikiU- 
1 bydropath of the first ezeellenoe, and died on the 
th of May, 1850. I now present to the readers of the 
vUtTorat a •• Peetioal Oreetinf in Ptaiee of Water,*' 
fitten by hia eldeat md, Charles Oertel, a yonthfol- 
arted old man of more than MTe&tj years, who haa 
th tbeoretioaUy and practically walked In hIa fltther'a 
itileps, and la at luv aent liTing at Wvnbnrg. I hope 
Bay meet with ih«lr indnlgent approbation.'* 



Far too long ago this custom 
Vanished from the German race, 

And with it the mighty sinows, 
And the freshness of the face ; 

Chills us every wind that blows 
In winter's cold and dark embrace. 

True it is that thonsand doctors 
Beign supreme o'er great and small. 

Manfully they hold stout battle 
With the pains that us enthrsl ; * 

Yet it seems to me that knowledge 
Without water soon would fall. 

Kow see how the doctors gather. 

Multiplying by our pain ; 
When with one disease they grapple. 

Oft they sow the seeds of ten ; 
All their knowledge seems directed 

To efieminate our men. 

Is there nothing, then, shall save us 

From the^nnirersal pain P 
Is this world ruled by the demons P 

Lies its Maker 'mongst their slain f 
Can the curse not be evaded 

Which life's errring path doth stain ? 

No ! — He lives, the wise Creator, 
Nothing has He made in vain ; 

Once o'er water moved His Spirit, 
Still It hovers in the rain; 

Water had Its earliest blessing 
For man's use, not for his bane. 

No room now for hesitation, 
Sternly check temptation bold. 

Swear to hate the balefbl goblet, 
Drink pure water, bathe in cold ; 

Earth its use shall then recover, 
Germans shall be those of old I 
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The Cure of the Insane. 



BT WILUAM K. ALOBB. 



THE qaestion arisfls, what can be done to 
cure, or at least l)enefit, tbe nnfortanate 
Tictims of mental maladies f I will contrast 
that which is done— which ought not to be 
done — with that which ought to be done— which 
is not done — in the interests of humanity. In 
the first place, the tendency is to crowd the 
insane in large numbers into great castles of 
agony and terror, growing constantly larger 
and larger, whore affliction is hidden from the 
gaze of society, and sorrow forgotten. In a 
single instance in Great Britain, fifteen hun- 
dred demented ones are herded together in one 
asylum. The agglomeration of - such Tast 
masses of morbid states in the whole gamut of 
disorder, madness and disease must be pro- 
d uotive of evil, and only eril. I)r. Connolly says 
that hiipian life could not famish any condition 
so malignant and frightful as that of a man, or 
number of men of all states of disease, plunged 
into one of these vast receptacles of disorder. 
And yet when a man is nntuned in his present 
state you cast him into one of the direst con- 
fusion, to harmoniia him ! 

And then the patients have too general treat- 
ment, when each case really demands special 
study. Two or three ph^'stcians, with three 
or four or five hundred patients-^— every one of 
whom through routine it is made a point to 
visit every day — cannot, of course, give to each 
new case the care and investigation which it 
rightfully demands. The attempt is put forth 
at first to classify the new patient as to whether 
he be a maniac of the dangerous or incipient 
order or not, and his symptoms are afterward 
watched from day to day, but without sufficient 
time being allowed tbe physician to take up 
and unravel the intricacies of this disturbance 
in the unwinding thread of human life. 

The third great evil and wrong in our asy- 
lums is, that economy is made the firat consid- 
eration in all things ; economy of expense, ot 
sympathy and care. The first consideration 
ought to be the comfort and cure of the pa- 
tients, treating each one's case on its own pe- . 
culiar merits. Those in authority should ever 
make use of the best means, or openly confess 
that they cannot be got, and not mislead the 
public witli the idea that everything if fur- 
nished and done in tbe asylums for the comfort 
ot the insane, when comparatively nothing is 
'eally done there in this direction. > 



In the next place I complain that these lad 
retreats are made doubly repulsive by their 
being converted into prisons — far, far mm 
prisons than hospitals. High walls, keys and 
bolts at every turn, keep up the illuaion of 
fixed confinement for crime, rather than tem 
porary retention for purposes of cure. Vnij. 
sometimes a patient, in order to obtain a little 
walk in the open air, has to pass throogli e^t 
or ten doors, in each of which the key grates 
with a harsh and melancholy sound. It id 
fearful I The sternest and most Tigilant watd 
is kept up at all times, and at every point, to 
such an extent that a universal and chranie 
sense of suspicion and fear belongs to thesphoe 
of an asylum, where charity and love should ]» 
the predominating principles. A patient in- 
vited to go a few days for a rest in some qoiet 
country retreat, is astonished and terrified to 
find himself a helpless prisoner, confined with 
bolts and bars from freedom and hopa There 
is no reason for this state of aflTatcs saf9 the 
traditional rule of these iiistitatiotts. It is 
enough to make a sane man mad! The mote 
he complains the worse for him ; srrery new 
complaint being set down as additional evi- 
dence of his aberration and madness. It is a 
cruel wrong, in most cases, to imprison the in- 
sane. Friendly kindness and persuasion are 
generally sufficfent, and have lailed only in the 
rarest instances of correctly governing the sah- 
jects of insanity. To be freed from the terri- 
ble pressure of a forcible coercion woald be the 
divineat boon to the majority of these anforta- 
nates. None should be committed to prison 
simply because insane. They should be con- 
fined only when dangerous to tbeoiselves or 
friends ; and when confined it should be in hos- 
pitals, if possible, of their own choice, but never 
as prisoners. Ten times the liberty now al- 
lowed in our asylums could be beneficiallj 
given ; and I hope the day will finally azriTe 
when the asylum system will itself gire war 
to a better state of dealing betweea man an<i 
man concerning the subject of insanity ani 
the insane. 

Ap^in, not only are asylums abused by mak- 
ing prisons of them, instead of hoftpitala, in tbe 
treatment of the insane, but a darker u^e some- 
times converts them into veritable priaons in- 
deed. There are many cases where persons 
not insane are wickedly committed by fraod. aai 
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held in the closest incareeration there. What 
aboaes maj not he expected uader such a state 
of things P I do not impugn the integrity of 
th« trustees of our asylums ; hnt where the 
nambera to he attended are so Tsst, and the 
system of routine is so firmly rooted, the op- 
portunity for abuse is frightful, eren under the 
moet careful surreillance on the part of the 

Bsnsgers. 

That perfeeily sane penons have heen fre- 
quently incareerated in these prisons is a faet 
too pstent to admit of denial. In July, 1872, 
an trticle wae |nihUshed hy Dr. B. W. Par- 
nni, Superintendent of the New York State 
Loostic Hospital, in the Psyohological Journal,' 
wherein it is stated that *' since the year 1847 
BO loss than ono hundred and twenty-fire per- 
•oDs who hare been oommitted to the New York 
LoBttic Hospital as insane, hare heen discharged 
•a perfectly sane. During a single year forty 
peaons have been discharged from American 
Aiylams as not baring been insane at the time 
oi their admisaion." This is authority which 
vonidseem quite to the point. One of these 
eian was that «f a man who was induced to 
sigu a check fa>r his savings in faror of some 
pmou who bad rendered nothing in return ; 
hd was confined at the instigation of said per- 
son receiring the money ; was discharged after 
WTenl weeks inoaroeration as not insane in 
tbe foil sense of the terra ; went to the indirid- 
ud who had defrauded him of his proi>erty and 
demanded his money, and was immediately re- 
iocarcerated as a lunatic through the infiuence 
of that worthy personage. Sereral other par- 
allel cases bare occurred, proring that the ar- 
Kit and Tirtnal imprisonment of persons of 
property by interested parties was a perfectly 
feasible plan. The State of Massachusetts says 
through it laWii that if a man be inca^erated 
in an asylum be may have judgment passed 
opon his condition provided he will demand a 
writ de lunatiro inquirendo. But how is he to 
^et it ? Tbo man is perfectly helpless if the 
m'noipal of the asylam sticks to it that he is 
nsane. The man is locked up as securely as 
f in a prison, denied acooss to friends, and sur* 
Dnnded by keepers and others already preju- 
liced against bis sanity by a|l the power which 
raditional usage brings in its train. More 
afeguards ore needed, for once inside the asy- 
nm every preeumption is against the patient, 
nd there ia virtually no help. It would seem 
liat a law upon the statute book should carry 
rith it also the means of its own enforcement. 
The inauguration of a reform in the manage- 
ment of asylums, whereby men who under- 



stood correctly the business for which they 
were engaged should be choeen for visiting 
trustees. Those now occupying that post were, 
in the majority, dMd hiods. They came, hurried 
aoquiescently through all the departments, 
took the word of the physicians without a mur- 
mur, as if supreme authority, and would give 
no ear to the complaints of the patients, who 
bad a right to expect from them sympathy and 
assistslnoe. There should be a board of visiting 
trustees, who should have the freedom of all 
the asylums at all times. The more wealthy, 
the more respectable, the higher the social po- 
sition and intelligence of the trustees, they less 
fitihey are for the duty laid upon them, be- 
cause they impose upon the public through 
their supposed importanoe and acumen. What 
is needed is a class of intelligent men who will 
look at things not from the fashionable view, or 
through the prejudices of steady routine and 
fixed custom, but upon their merits at first 

band. ,,^ 

The deadly idleness and monotony which pre^ 
vail in our asylums induce a condition not only 
unfavorable to cure, but which is the fruitful 
parent of added forms of disease and aberra- 
tion. Visitors from outside, who go in by 
chance and see each man in his place, say how 
charming and beautiful it is ; but let them be 
subjected to the same stagnation, the same un- 
broken, monotonous round of duty for a week 
or a month, and its charm would be lost to 
them. The patients, left to themselves, to the 
action of every morbid fttnoy or passion, and 
the refiex action of the atmosphere of suspicion 
which surrounds them on every side, cannot 
fail of wandering further from that harmonious 
action of bodily and mental functions which it 
is the avowed purpose of the hospital to restore. 
The next thing in the treatment of patients 
in our asylums, is the total suppression of the 
individual will to the dictation of others, 
whereby he is forced to do everything in ac- 
cordance to rule, and in obedience to prescribed 
and unyielding forms. The ioitt was the weak 
point in the insane, and it was of the greatest 
importance that it should be strengthened by 
cultivation. The will, representing the eon- 
teruut of tbo brain, is disturbed or lost It 
needs to bo revived. Give him something to 
choose ; let him do what he desires, if ho does 
not do harm. I would recommend some plan, 
such as gymnastics, military drill, etc. , which 
should break the deadly monotony, and awaken 
the dormant powers of the individual, thus 
giving vent to the accumulated nervous ener- 
gies which, if not thus guided off in safe ohan- 
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nels, make their appearance eventaally in ex- 
Xilosions and outbreaks which, under the pres- 
ent system, met. at once with the most Tiolent 
and barbarous repression, which was the worst 
thing that could be done. If a straight jacket 
were put upon a man, and his hands tied to his 
side, when he was being wrought upon by the 
over stimulated nerre centres of his being, the 
harmonious co-ordination sought to be brought 
about would fail of being attained ; the pres> 
sure would increase with mathematical preci- 
sion, and it was a wonder if the superexcited 
patient did not die under the murderous out- 
rage. 

Take a poor fellow whose pulse is at one 
hundred and forty a minute, who has not slept 
for eight days, and tell him to keep still, 
and what is the result ? He says ho cannot 
What then P Instead of endeavoring to oalm 
his feelings, to soothe his terrible agitation, he 
is seized and held forcibly, while his strength 
is sufficient to tire two or three powerful men, 
or bound in some immovable position, which, 
under the circumstances, is enough to kill him. 
It is a murderous outrage which can be wit- 
nessed as still in vogue in our best asylums. 
I do not rehearse these scenes to the prejudice 
of the honest intentions of the heads of these 
institutions, but they were inevitable as long 
as, under the present system, one man was 
placed at the head of several hundred, and so 
much had to be left to the attendants, who, in- 
stead of receiving a proper and systematic 
training for their work, or possessing any ade- 
quate knowledge of the simplest disease, were 
mostly raw men hired at twenty-five dollars per 
month from the surrounding country. Instead 
of this violent repression and prison-like dis- 
cipline and confinement, ca spirit of kindness 
should be broughl into play. Perfect freedom 
should be allowed the friends and relatives to 
see the patients ; and they should be allowed, as 
far as is safe, to go out at will. Open the win- 
dows and draw up the curtains ; let in the light 
and fresh air ; and, above all things, do away 
forever with the chronic suspicion and terror 
which surround and pervade these institutions, 
and bring in a system for the amelioration of 
the patient where rule and usage will no longer 
supersede thought aqd action, and formality 
take the place of soul ! 

Dr. Legrand Du Saulle, of Paris, a celebrated 
French physician, author of some fourteen 
works on the subject of insanity, has said in 
one of his volumes, published in 1871, that " the 
doctrino of classification and cause of mental 



diseases has made immense progress in the last 
thirty years, but the doctrine of their cure Si 
still in the background. Hany moro ot th« 
insane can be cured, I believe, and that rapidly, 
if the physicians will consent to make a clean 
slate of the traditions of the past, and reso- 
lutely abandon the beaten paths of nnintdli- 
gent routine." The first step to a euro, I con- 
sider, would be a regular and disciplined liiiB 
which should stimulate the patient to self-ex- 
ertion in the desired direction ; walks in tb 
free air, the enjoyment of gardens, and wbtt- 
ever else mignt be calculated to develop the 
latent powers of reaction. This is lamentably 
missing in the present system, where, aband- 
oned to their own morbid imaginings, the pa- 
tients found their world in long, dim corridort, 
flanked by doubt and distrust and canopied with 
fear and repression. At Somorville it is eoi- 
tomary to furnish, by way of amusement ior 
the patients, one ball in a month for six montbi 
in the year, during which the inmates, accus- 
tomed otherwise to stillness and quiet, were 
suddenly precipitated into a startling man ox 
glaring lights, whirling figurea and exciting 
music This, I think, is of no advantage to 
those under treatment, because of the shock in- 
evitably attending it, which disturbs and ag- 
gravates their symptoms, instead of sUaying 
them. If the plan were followed of giving 
them music and dancing half an hour twice a 
day, it would tell, and some good results would 
be produced. 

The motto written over the door of every 
asylum should be : " Earnest to cure, reluctant 
to retain ; " but in my opinion the one whica 
would moat clearly convey the operation of the 
present system would be : " Obedient to rou- 
tine ; anxious to retain to the last possible mo- 
ment." 

Another difficulty in the case is, that the farm 
of medical practice with reference to the in- 
sane was so widely different from that applied 
to any other grade of sufierers, that it led to 
the establishment of a class spirit, which rata- 
rally brought on a conflict between the super- 
intendonts of the asylums and the professional 
gentlemen outside. The superintendents take 
the position of defenders of their patients ia 
our criminal courts, and deserve great credit 
for their divine work in this particular. Bat 
they are addicted to too great an extent to pre- 
judice against practicing physiciana outside 
their jurisdiction. I think one of the bsd 
phases of the present hospital system was tht 
denial by the constituted authorities of tbe 
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entry into oar asylums of family doctors, whose 
pz«s6Qoe was desired by those who, perhaps, 
had been aocustomed to tbetr treaiment for 
years. This is wrong, and in some cases re- 
sults in eztinguishing in the breast all hope of 
ncoTcry. If the patient has a family physi- 
cisn, and desirea his presence, he should be al- 
lowed to Tisit him. This oliqae spirit has at- 
tained to snch dimensions that the doctors ma- 
king insanity a specialty had withdrawn them- 
kItos from the great American society of med- 
icine, in establishing one for themselres. 

The spirit of investigation is not to be repre- 
liflnded, neither is the pride of acquired leam- 
iog and experience to be held as culpable ; but 
I voold haye these great special departments 
of science — ^which should be cultiTated to the ut- 
most—meet once each year and compare views, 
to the improvement and widening out of the con- 



ceptions of their disciples through such mental 
contact, that all might be co-ordinated together 
in systematic harmony. This is the great i$- 
tiderMtum, 

The human race, if ever brought to its redemp- 
tion, will be brought there by the universality 
of points in which sll can agree. Science is the 
one thing in which all who know it agree ; the 
laws of mathematics are the same to the Ohris- 
tiaa and the Pagan, the bond and the free, the 
rich and the poor. Beginning on that centre 
of • universal co-ordination, the particular 
knowledge developed by each specialty, blend- 
ing with all the rest in a harmonic sum, will at 
last bring the whole human raoe into one fam- 
ily, one solidarity, in which the redeeming 
power of the whole will operate in every com- 
ponent atom. 
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BT THE KDITOR. 



LESSON XVIII. 



TUB OLASDS. 

Oar lesson to-day is about the glands. Which 
of you boys and girls can tell what a gland is f 
^ery few, I think. Did you ever have a good 
crying spell ? No doubt you have— every child 
^073 what it is to cry. The great tears will 
come in spite of every effort Now where do 
tears come from. From the eyes you sayP 
True enough they do seem to come from the 
dyes ; but I am afraid that this is not quite 
true. Where in the eye is there any cup to 
bold tears, any spring running over with them P 
There is a tear fountain over each eye, rather 
But from the middle, and this tear fountain is 
I gland. The word gland is from the Latin 
RTord glandvda, which means an acorn. They 
ire more or lees round, soft, and exist in vari- 
>as parts of the body. 

A gland is any organ which secretes from 
ihe blood any fluid, such as the tears, or the 
Mliva of the mouth. The name of the gland 
irhicb secretes the tears is the lachrymal gland. 
The word lachrymal means tear, and so the two 
voids together mean tear-acorn, or tear-gland, 
^t is about as large as an almond, bnt lying be- 



tween a hard bone above, and the hard eyeball 
it is flattened out some. A little artery brings 
blood into the gland, and a little vein carries 
away what is not needed. The work of the 
gland is to secrete, or separate, from the blood 
the tears. Tears are mainly water, and a little 
salt, and perhaps a trifle ot other matter in ad- 
dition. The tears after they are made are car- 
ried by several little' ducts, or channels, onto 
the eyeballs. Their use is to keep it moist ; 
but when we cry more tears are secreted than 
are needed to keep the eyeball moist, and so 
they run over. There is another duct in the 
lower inner corner of each eye to carry the 
tears down into the nose. Did you never no- 
tice after crying how the nose often runs, too P 

Now I have given you a pretty good idea of 
what a gland is. I will tell yon of some of the 
other glands. 

1. There are about twenty very small glands 
in the lower eyelid, and thirty in the upper one, 
which have an opening on the edge of the lid. 
These glands secrete a thick fluid, that spread 
out on the lid tends to keep the tears from run- 
ning over too easily. 

t. llie mouth, too, is abundantly supplied 
with glands. Every part of the lining mem- 
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brane of the moDth is supplied with small ones 
that pour out a fluid ; hut there are several 
large ones. There is the parotid situated near 
the angle of the lower jaw, which sometimes 
gets inflamed and gives you the mumps. Then 
on the inside of tho lower jaw there is another 
large gland, and under Ihe tongue still another ; 
all together secrete tho fluids of the mouth 
which we call the saliva. The saliva, as you 
can easily see, is different from the tears in 
taste and quality. It is estimated that about 
three pints of saliva are secreted in a healthy 
man daily. When we eat it flows very abund- 
antly. Take a hard, dry cracker into your 
mouth and see how soon it is made moist and 
flt to swallow. The use of the saliva is to di- 
lute the food and begin the process of digestion. 
Then away in the back part of the mouth 
are glands that secrete a kind of fluid which 
coats over the food as we swallow it, so it may 
pass more easily into the stomach. 

3. The largebt gland in the body is the liver. 
It weighs several pounds and secretes bile. 

4. The kidneys are two large glands situated 
on each side of the spine. They secrete the 
urine. 



There are a multitude of small glands located 
in different parts of the body ; hut thoM I hare 
told you about are quite as many as yoa need 
to know of now. 

QUESTIONS. 
1. Wfaevs do the tears ■oen to oome tttml 
JU And whors do they raaUy oons firomt 
S. What is a glaad! 

4. From what ia the word deriyed t 

5. And what does that mean T 

6. What does lachrynal mean T 

7. What than doea laohrjmal gland maaa t 

8. How Ug la it! 

9. How la it attppUed with hlood t 

10. What duty doea it perform t 

11. What ia the compoaition of tean T 

IS. What la dona with the teaza after thej are made! 

IS. What is their vm! 

H. How are they diiposed of aitcrvaid t 

15. How U ft aboat crying! 

16. How many glandi in the lower eyeli4 f 

17. Whatdothaydo! 

18. What are the large glandi in the month called I 

19. What hare they to do ! 

20. What is the mnmpe ! 

51. How much saliTa it aeereted daily f 

52. What la the nae of It ! 

39. Whioh li the largest gland in the bod; ! 

Si. What doea it do! 

85. What is aaid of the kidneys ! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

LBAYB8 AXD HBALTB, 

I. In what way do leaves on growing trees 
iofinence health ? 

Anbwbh.— In yarions ways. First, in ah- 
sorhisg the carbonic-acid and giving ont oxy- 
gen. The air of forests is thns clearer and 
more invigorating than the air of towns, and it 
is partly for this reason that city people love 
in summer to go to the woods. Then, again, the 
shade of trees is grateful in summer to the tired 
and weary. So, too, the eye grows strong 
from the effect of trees. Nor is this all. It 
has been demonstrated that every square inch 
of leaf lifts 3-500 of an ounce every twenty- 
four hours. Now a large forest tree has about 
five acres of foliage, or 6,272,640 square inches. 
This being multiplied by 8-600 — the amount 
pumped by every inch--gives us the result — 
2,252 ounces, or 1,176 pints, or 294 quarts, or 
eight barrels. The troes on an acre give 800 



barrels in twenty-four hours. A n acre of gi«« 
or clover, or grain, would yield about the sao! 
result The leaf is a worker, too, in another 
field of labor, where we seldom look, where i'. 
works for the good of man in a most wonderfsl 
manner. It carries immense quantities of el«- 
tricity from the earth to the clouds, and M 
the clouds to the earth. Kather dangerons 
business transporting lightning ; but itiBp^r* 
tifcularly fitted for this work. Did yon ewx 
see a leaf entire as to its edges P It is a^^^^* 
pointed, and these points, whether they ^ 
large or small, are just fitted to handle thb 
dangerous agent These tiny fingers seize apoo 
and carry it away with ease and wonderfal dw- 
patch. There most be no delay; itis"tiae 
freight" True someHmes it gathers up ««• 
than the trunk can carry, and in the attempt to 
crowd and pack the baggage the trunk gets Us- 
ribly shattered, and we say the lightning rtmck 
the tree. But it had been struck a thocsiflJ 
times before. Th is time it was overworkci 
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DBCATBD TBBTH. 

ir. Shoald a decayed tooth bo filled before 
the rarity becomes large? 

AzTS.— Yet. It is very injnnoat to the liTinif 
pulp of a tooth to be expoeed, and thia will 
(oiely result from a large carity. 

BOIL8 AKD TOOTB^CBfl. 

III. Do boils cTer cause toothache f 
Aars.'Barel y ; but a boil on the lip, or over 
gome of the branches of nerves that snpply the 
teeth might cause toothache, even if the teeth 
tre soond. In such cases do not pull the tooth, 
Itat wait till the boil is cured, when the trouble 
will disappear. 

TXSATUBlfT OP TCXOBS AVD Ol^WOBBS. 

lY. What treatment is advisable for tumors 
and cancers f 

Airs.— This varies with circumstances, but in 
a general way electricity is one of the most use- 
fal a;;ents in their removal and cure. So use- 
fal i« this agent in not only tumors and can- 
cels, bat in many other affections. 

BLEOTBXOITT. 

T. Can an intelligent person leam to use the 
electrical machine to advantage P 

Ass.— Yes, with study and practice ; and it 
would be well for persons not physjcians to own 
and learn to use the machine. In many condi- 
tiong of debility great benefit come from it. 

John Wesley said, over one hundred years 
^ : ** How much sickness and pain may be 
prevented or removed by this unparalleled rem- 
edy." 

There should be an electrical machine in 
every fiimil^' where there is intelligence enough 
to leam to use it. 

BLBCTBICITT IN THB HUBAX BODY. 

VI. Ib there any electricity In the human 
body? 

A:(g.— Yes, but in a state of disease less than 
in health. Healthy persons do not part with 
the electricity of the body so readily as sickly 
ones do. In cholera the electricity of the body 
passes off so rapidly that death soon intervenes. 

pABsnra bi«eotbicitt fbob obb body to 

laroTHBB. 

'V II. Can one person give off his own eleo- 
tricity to another P 

Ahs. — Some persons have the power to gen- 
srate a great deal of eiectrcity in their own 
persons, and give it off by contact with those 
who generate less. In this way often magnet- 
ixers may cure the sick. 

▲BTIFICIAL 8T7PPLT OF ELBCTBICtTY. 

YIII. When the electricity in a body is in- 



sufficient is there any source of artificial snpply P 
Ab8.— Yes, jupt as there is an artafieild sup- 
ply of heat when we are cold, in the fire. Many 
persons are benefited by a daily dose of elec- 
tricity. Others are not benefited. 

TBMFBBATUBB. 

IX. Is the temperature of the body the same 
in Greenland as in the Torrid cone P 

Asm, — Nearly the same. There may be one 
or two degrees of difference. In all warm- 
blooded animals the temperature is nearly the 
same in all climates and seasons ; but in cold- 
blooded animals the temperature varies with 
the temperature of the medium in which they 
live. 

WBBBB 18 BBAT OBBBBATBD P 

X. Where is the heat of the body generated— 
in the lungs, heart, brain, or where P 

Aks. — ^There is no fireplace in the body for 
generating all the heat, but the power exists in 
every tissue and organ. Every part performs 
its share, and this is why the heat of the body 
is so uniform. 

AXOUVT OV KBA.T OBBBBATBD. 

XL How much heat is generated in the body 
daily P 

An8. — ^Thia difEns with different persons, and 
in difforent climates and conditions of health ; 
but in the climate of Paris a man weighing 140 
pounds would, on the average, generate enough 
daily to raise seven pounds of water from the 
fresaing to the boiling point 

BATIKO AXD WOBXIKO. 

Xlf. Are great workers great eaters, too P 
Ana. — Generally they are, though the amount 
of food taken is no index to the amount of work 
that can be done. Great eaters, however, are 
not always great workers. 

BA^aauro thb doob. 

XIII. Why does an angry man or child when 
going through a door bang it after him P 

Ax8. — ^To use up a certain excess of nervous 
force that has been generated in the brain. It 
is mnch better to let off the steam in this way 
than to repress it It is better still to use up 
this force in work than in banging the door, 
or in any other way. 

WBAT 18 THB BLBOTBXC CADTBBT P 

A58.— When a very intense current of elec- 
tricity is passed through a short wire it heats 
it to a very high degree of heat In this state 
it is used as a cutting instrument for removing 
tumors, which it does as well as with a knife, 
more quickfy, and with less pain and no bleed- 
ing. 
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UNOON8CIOT78 STBAIir. 

XIY, Is nnconscioos' strain of the eyes nl- 
jurioos P 

Av8. — The eyes may, like a rope, be strained 
for a long time vnthoat one feeling it, but all 
such strain is bad for them ; and so is uncon- 
scious strain of any kind, on any part of the 
human frame. Avoid all unconscious strain- 
ing, either of the eyes, or nerves, or muscles, 

▲CUTB M4NIA. 

Xy. What is the hydropathic method of 
treating acute mania? 

AK8.~By hot foot baths, hot sits baths, cold 
applications to the head, and the wet sheet- 
pack. Dr. Shepherd, of Colney Hatch Asylum, 
reports a case treated by the wet sheet pack with 
perfect success, as follows : *' A lady 19 years of 
age, who had recently recovered from scarlet 
fever, was attacked by acute mania. Previous 
to the attack of scarlet fever she had always 
enjoyed good health. Her family relations 
were happy, and there was no hereditary ten- 
dency to ineanity. I was called on the second 
day of the attack, as the local practitioners had 
been baffled in their attempts to meet the emer- 
gencies of the case. As I ascended the stair- 
case I heard vehement declamations and shouts, 
associated with as obscene language as the nas- 
tiest mind could desire. The bed-room was 
strewn with different aiticles ; one of the win- 
dows had several panes broken ; the mirror was 
also broken ; the whole place was a Babel of con- 
fusion. Wild and flushed, this young, mad and 
furious lady, with disheveled hair and torn night 
dress, sat up in the middle of the bed. 4^ I 
approached her she sprang out of bed, and ord- 
"^ ered me to leave the room instantly. With a 
menacing aspect, spitting at me, she stood with 
dilated nostrils and heaving breast, fierce as a 
lioness at bay ; the incarnation of ungovernable 
passion. After a half hour's exertion we suc- 
ceeded in packing her in wet sheets. Five min- 
utes afterward she asked for water, which was 
eagerly gulped down. It was the first, either 
of liquids or solids, that she had taken for two 
days. In ten minutes our young lioness was 
asleep, and breathing calmly. At the end of 
two hours she was unpacked, rubbed dry, and 
put in clean linen. She refused nourishment, 
« but fell asleep quickly, and slept quietly for 
five hours." 

TXnUCISH BATH TOR CANCBK8. 

XYI. Would it be dangerous for a person 
with cancer to use moderately the Turkish bath? 

Aks. — No, The following cure has recently 
been reported in The Kansas City Times : 



'* Mr. A. G. Chaoe, a well-known resident of 
Kansas City, discovered about six years ago i 
small red spot growing upon his left cbeek 
immediately below the eye, which soon dervl* 
oped into an undoubted cancer. For two yean 
paqt Mr.jChaee has had the best medical adrice. 
and tried every remedy suggested by his physi. 
Clans, without gaining any benefit, the cancer 
continually increasing in sise until it threat- 
ened to eat away his face. Finally a council 
of physicians recommended the use of the knife 
as the only means of relief ; but this resort in- 
volved so much danger that it was not co- 
ployed. At this point the proprietor of the 
Turkish baths in Kansas City thought that be 
could benefit the cancer, and Mr. Chace deter- 
mined to try the effect of his treatment. Be 
was placed in the Turkish bath for two hears 
each day for seven days, with a temperature at 
170, when it was found that the cancer wa« 
loosening. A poultice was then applied, and ia 
a few days the ugly protuberance dropped ont, 
root, fangs and all, leaving nothing except the 
indentation in the face where the cancer had 
been. The cure was pronounced complete. 

HIVTS ABOUT DIET. 

XVII. Please give us a few brief hints aboat 
diet. • 

An8. — The following from The World aie 
worthy of attention': " Most chronic diseases, 
and many acute ones, are produced at the ta- 
ble. As a rule, no fiuid of any kind shoold be 
taken at the table, especially if the stomach is 
wenk. The stomach should never be OTer- 
loaded ; not more than two or three articla 
should be taken at one meal ; no stimulants 
used before eating. Tobacco arrests digestion. 
Milk is the best diet for infants and children. 
Tomatoes, with cream and sugar, are healthy 
and nutritions. Bread and butter is the staff 
of life, and easily digested. Too much salt 
irritates the stomach. Colds are frequently 
produced by drinking hot tea, and exposure af- 
terward. Late suppers induce heart disease. 
Pastry and cake constipate the bowelF. Boiled 
potatoes are not so healthy as baked ones. 
Fruits are to be eaten at breakfast and dinner. 
The stomach requires much rest to be healthy. 
Purgfative medicines weaken the bowels. Cheer- 
ful conversation promotes digestion, and anger 
prevents it." 

OUT OF MZSCRIBV. 

Xyni. How can I keep my children out of 
mischief P 

Ak8. — The surest and easiest way to keep 
children, and grown folks, too, for that matter. 
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out of xniBchief is to keep them bnay. Beqnire 
s certain amount of work, and provide an 
abnndanoe of recreation. The trouble is, that 
iMkbios begin to throw out the hands and feet 
after things within reach, and we begin by 
saying '^NoT' and holding them back; tokd 
by-and-by, when the little onoB get out of onr 
anna, and we say " No, no I " they tnrn faster 
than we can follow them to something else, 
only to be again reproved, until they are glad 
to get out of our sight and find vent for their 
mciivity in liberty. 

Begin rather by supplying the out-reaching 
fingers, and as the desires develop and enlarge, 
keep the busy brain and body interested in 
harmless ways, and there will be Utile cause to 
fisar that they will go far astray. Does the 
task seem irksome? It can be made so, but 
even then is it not better to be wearied in seek- 
ing employment than to be broken-hearted over 
a rained son or daughter P And it need not be 
so irksome. Let mothers and fathers interest 
themselves in their childrens' tasks and sports, 
and tbe elders will keep young and the chil- 
dren will keep happy. 

HlLLVCIlfATIOX. 

XIX. Does the use of tobacco e^er produce 
hallucination f 

Asra. — Tes. Blatin quotes from Erhart some 
curious cases of this nature : " M. X., 46 years 
old, nervo-sanguine temperament and apparent 
good health, had often experienced embarrass- 
ment in speech and motion after indulging in 
tobacco. One fine day in the country, when 
the air was calm and the sun was shining 
brigbtly , he was astonished to see a heavy rain 
shower, which appeared to be driven towards 
him by a violent wind. He extended his hand, 
no drops were falling, his clothes were quite 
dry ; but at the same moment he was struck 
with violent palpitation. He threw away his 
cigar, the violent beating of his heart ceased, 
and the vision disappeared. Hany times this 
phenomenon recurred. He abandoned to- 
bacco, and the accidents quickly disappeared. 
Thinking himself perfectly o&red he com- 
menced again to smoke, but the palpitations 
and visions reappeared. Complete abstinence 
was his only safety. The step from temporary 
hallucination to chronic lunacy is not very great, 
and we find on record the case of a man who 
became insane, and whose recovery was due to 
a lucky accident which barred him from access 
to his usual indulgence." Druhen narrates 
another noteworthy case. A middle aged man, 
in good health and of steady habits, was sent 
by his employer to Pans, charged with papers 



of considerable value. The importance of the 
trust preyed very much upon his imagination, 
and led to an attack of melancholy mania. He 
was under medical treatment for about three 
weeks, during which tifl|0 his natural desire 
for tobacco disappeared. On his recovery he 
again commenced smoking moderately. A few 
montl^s after another attack commenced, and 
he began to talk once more of the (imaginary) 
risks and dangers he hod encountered on his 
journey to Paris. Druhen saw he was upon 
the brink of insanity, and his first prescription 
was "no tobacco." Under this regime the 
man has since enjoyed the be&t health. 

HTDBOPHOBIA. 

XX. Was ever a person with hydrophobia 
cured, and how f 

Axa. — Joseph Bell, aged 38, a man of sound 
health,was attacked in tbe month of June, 1836 
with the current symptoms of hydrophobia. A 
consultation of several physicians were called, 
and the following treatment adopted : The pa- 
tient was placed on a straw bed — with four as- 
sistants to hold him during his paroxysms — in 
a small bedroom, a large kettle of hot water 
placed at the foot of the bed, and hot bricks 
thrown into the kettle ; and in tbe course of 
twenty minutes the temperature of the room 
was 140^ Fahrenheit. A sweating followed, 
which, in half an hour, was profuse. The 
paroxysms, which had occurred once in fifteen 
or twenty minutes, began to abate in frequency 
and violence, and after one hour entirely 
ceased. Cold water had been frequently offered 
him, which he could not swallow, and which 
invariably threw him into fits ; but after an 
hour sage tea, with milk in it, was given him, 
which he swallowed easily ; and in the course 
two hours he drank two quarts. The sweating 
continued profuse for four hours, when the 
heat was diminished ; but the sweat was not 
allowed to entirely subside for four days. No 
medicine was given during the treatment, ex- 
cepting an injection to move the bowels on the 
second day. After the first five hours an erup- 
tion appeared over the whole surface, which 
exfoliated and disappeared in about four days. 
Mr. Bell remained in his usual hoalth till about 
four years since, when he died from conges- 
tion of the lungs. 

We have no doubt but similar treatment 
would cure other cases, if taken in time. 



It has been beautifully said that " the vail 
which covers* the face of futurity was woven by 
the hand of mercy." 
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OUR DESSERT TABLE. 



▲PPROrSIATB COHTBtBUTXOJIS FOB THIS DBPA>BT1CBVT S^ICITXD. 

LIKES TO XT ULBT-LOTA. 



TIT FOK TAT. 



I met a m&id on yoo hiU-ride, 

And she wtut fair to tee— 
«» Oire me a kiss, fair maid,'* I cried— 

"Oive me a gift,** said site. 

•' A gilt within a purw I bare. 

The purse it in a pack. 
The pack in keeping lieth safe 

On my good chargcr*a back. ^ 

"And my good charger eometh not, 

While on the hill I roam. 
He lieth in his stall, I wot - 

Hy charger is at home.** 

•* And yet thon*dst hayo a kiss, good air 

If y lips would giro it thee. 
But they are looked full fkst good dr. 

My mother has the key. 

4* And my good mother is not here, 

While on the hill I roam, 
Just as your trusty steed, good sir, 

Hy mother is at home.*' [Onoe a Woek. 



LBABK TO WOmC. 



Let us make our best exertion, 

Where8oe*er our lot is east ; 
Real greatness lies in action. 

Not in idleness or rest. 

All the world's great benefactors 
Were its hardest workers, too, 

And the record of their latwrs 
Shows to us what we might do. 

'Tisnot possessions that ennoble. 
Not earthly riches, or worldly gear; 

But a mind that meets all trouble 
Without faltering, without fear. 

Better, then, give over whining 
At what may seem a hapless iiate ; 

Learn to work, leare off repining. 
And on fortune cease to wait. 

William J. Larmer. 



WHEB£ HAST THOIJ STATED SO LONG? 



No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart, though unknovn, 

Besponds unto his own. 

« 
Besponds, as if with unseen wings, 

An angel touched its quivering strings, 

And whispered m Its song.- 

** Where hast thou stayed so long ! 



f« 



Bifa ComaMM-pIacc Person. 

** To thee, were I a humble bee, 
rd hourly wine my honeyed fli^. 

To thee, were I a ship at sea, 
I*d sail, though land were in my irigbt. 

To thee, were I a pus«y cat, 
I*d spring, as though *twore on a rat ! 

••To thee, were I a stickleback, 
I*d swim as (hat as Una oould moiv. 

To thee, were I a huntcr*s hack, 
I*d gallop on the hoofli of lore. 

But, as I'm but a simple man, 
I'll oome by train, 1ot»— if I can I 

Pnndi's Almatisr 



rOUB DOCTOB8. 

Four doctors tackled Johnny Sndih, 

They blistered and they bled him ; 
With squills and anti-biliona pi]]% 

And ipecac they ted him. 
They stirred him up with oalosad, 

And tried to move hia lirer ; 
But all in Tain— his little aouL 

Was wafted o'er the rirer. 



BE NOT IMPATIENT. 



Be not impatient, O, soul ! 

Thou moreat on to thy goal. 

In the universe thou hast thy ahara. 

Be not afraid, but trust ; 

Thou wilt suito nothing unjust. 



BISCONTENT. 



Abuse and selfish discontent 

From hell is sent. 

A noble discontent la given • 

Direct from heaven. 

JluU cowardice and low desire 

Fill with unrest ; 
!%<« the soul*s longings that aapiro 

To ind the beat 



BSTOTION. 



Devoutly look, and naught 
But wpnden shall pass by thee ; 
Devoutly read, and then 
All books shaU edify thee ; 
Devoutly speak, and men 
Devoutly listen to thee ; 
Devoutly act, and then 
The strength of Ood acta thronilx 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 



SxiLKs AMD Fkownb. — Herbert Spen- 
tdeflnea laaghing to be the or^rflow of nerv- 
w eaeigy producad by * aadden obec^ of its 
>* in iti BCcaBtonted cbannels of thonglit and 
lotion. Thn exceat moat disoliat^e itself in 
ne other wa^, uid w it prodacei the delight- 
I conTuUion of Iftaghter. Ltmgbter and 
^ilea Indioate a pieued lUla of the miad, and 
> ability to maiotain tbiougb lif« a face 
uniug with delight, i( a trait of charactar 
>rc deairahio than the poamHton of all the 
Id of Opbir. Bat it 14 not m mnoh of laugh- 

and amilettbat we propose to write, as of 
wsB. Laughter ii a thooghtleai expteuion ; 
[rowD ia a tboaghtful one, mingled with 
|h( rage. For tiutance, if a penoD geU ioto { 



hii month any tad ta»Ung article of food, ho ia 
quite inra to frown. A man who oooonntera 
aoi diffioalty in canying out a pot acheme, or 
ia foiled in hiiefTorta, frowni. SUm meters gen- 
orally frown in apeaklng. The obsUcle to free 
•pMcb annoy* them. A man frowns in putting 
on a tigfct boot, and Iceepa on frowning a« long 
as the boot pinofau his lender foot Men of all 
races frown when bothered and perplexed jn 
Ihooght, and some people an snob babitaal 
ftownere from hahit that they are a noisanoe 
whereTar they go. The origin of frowns is in 
infancy. The babe frowns befoie it laughs, ft 
frowns when nnwoU, when angry, bnngry, in 
pain, joalons and displeaaed. It is no wonder 
tint little children frowti when things go wrong 
with them, jaet as they arroam acd cry ; hut it 
ia a great wonder that in after yearn, when Ibny 
give np screaming and crying, when they would 
be ashamed to go about bawling and whining, 
that they keep on frowning worse than when 
they were babies. Now a moderate amonnl of 
frowning may be good, as is a very small 
amount of crying ; but we are of the opinioa 
thst the world would he quite as will off a 
thoawind yeari to come, if on the Ut day of 
May, 1873, every man and woman should Tote' ' 
frowning a nuisance, and make up their minds 
to have no mora of it. Those in favor of thia 
method of procedure will vote " Aye," 

TVe have one friend — only one— whom we 
have OBTor seen frown. Ue is a largo man, 
weighing nearly two hundred pounds, has good 
digeation, and enjoys, aa moat people do when 
they have it, good healih. His face always 
beams with joy, and be carries a amile or a 
laugh into btbtj waking hour. Wherover he 
goos people ^ther around him to catch the 
beams of light and joy that stream from his 
countenance. Like the great sun he warms 
and invigomtes all who go near hira. H» il 
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not learned in art and science. He knowi lit- 
of the great intricacies of nature, or the ways 
of the world. He knows how to laagh, bat 
not how to frown. We never saw the latter on 
his face. He sees fhn and frolic in everything. 
What most people would cry over he laughs 
oyer. He never tells sober stories, but 
only funny ones. If he were to write a book 
(we wish he would) he would have it bright 
and cheery, not sad and sorrowful. In the 
most profound thought he would mis a bit of 
pleasantry — something to bring a smile. We 
wish we knew more such men, but they are 
scarce. Nature is lavish of frowning men and 
women, but not of sunny ones. Would it not 
be well to petition her for a larger supply. 



The Chakitt op the Futuee. — Char- 
ity differs in different ages and climes. In one 
it gives indiscriminately to all who ask ; in an- 
other it gives little or none, and only to those 
who are worthy of it. Among certain savage 
tribes it is considered a charity to let the aged 
and infirm die, rather than live on in weakness 
and misery after the bodily powers have failed. 
Among the ancient Greeks charity did not for- 
bid, but allowed the killing of weakly children, 
that they might not burden the state. Indeed 
charity, which is only another word for love to 
mankind, approved of it. There is now agita- 
ting the public mind in England a new form of 
charity, which proposes to deal kindly with 
paupers, incurables, lunatics and hopelessly 
diseased persons by sending them away from 
this world of tears to the sunny land beyond 
the skies. In this way England is to be re- 
lieved of a great burden. So absurd seems the 
whole scheme to most people that it excites a 
smile rather than indignation ; but nothing is 
more certain than that the movers of this plan 
are in earnest. One eminent physician read a 
paper not long ago before the Anthropological 
iSociety, in which he argued that it would be a 
mercy, a real charity, to give 4t^loroform, or 
nitrous oxide, or some other aniesthetic to all 
libe incurable maniacs in England, and set their 
lettered spirits free. Humanity stands back 



aghast at the idea. It is so different from the 
spirit of Christianity which bids ns bind up 
the broken spirit and heal the sick body. Far 
our part We have little sympathy with the 
method of dealing witb the poor and downcut 
which is now proposed. True, we mnst dd 
something to rid the world of lazy, worthlesi 
human beings ; and in the charity of the f&- 
ture this will gradually be brought about Ij 
putting an end to the propagation of raseali 
and paupers. How it will be done is not vei 
certain ; but we believe it will be done. 3£eafr 
while let us " laK>or and wait." 



Teachxes of HEiXTH. — ^In tlie jesr 
1866, Dr. Powell wrote for the editor of Th« 
Scalpel an article ending with these sentences : 
" Oh, that we had as many teachers of hum&n 
science as we have clergymen, what an in- 
drease of health, happiness, longevity Mnd prac- 
tical morality society would soon display. Men 
and women would soon learn to marry, multi- 
ply and live accbrding to phjnolog;ic&l law, 
and to die as faithful servants to law as Ihey 
now do criminals to it." Nearly twenty yeai^ 
have passed since Dr. Powell wrote these lixMs. 
It is true the number of health taacbers ani 
health journals have greatly increased. Bc-.4s 
are multiplying on every subject connecied 
with human life, and methods of living ksr-' 
been greatly improved ; but still there is a(»ii 
of more teachers, who shall go to every toT^ 
and hamlet, and carry the knowledge of ib« 
laws of life to every human being. Not even 
ono is called to do it, not every one is fitted t: 
do it ; but are there not some of the readers :^ 
this journal who, from love and from talent as 
enroll themselves in this list 

The qualifications for teachers of health a 
many. They should possess good health sM, 
the gift of teaching, and- abundant knowledA 

Ko more useful and honorable employsess; 
is open to the right person than this. 

It would not be out of place for mim^Ea 

and physicians to enter this field. The foiatf 

I with their great seal for doing good, could oti 
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preach sermons of greatest Talue on tliose top- 
ics connected with health and temperance. 
Many of them now do, and we hope their num- 
ber will greatly increase. 



EvoTioNAL ExciTEXEKT. — Serious and 

calm intellectual work is only very slowly do- 
Ntructive to the nervous health, while emotion, 
unless directed into proper chanels, is highly 
d«5tructiye to the nervous system. The con- 
ventional ideas as] to the propriety and util- 
ity of certain kinds of emotional excitement 
do visibly l^ear, in the experience of medical 
men, the very worst fruit possible. It is true 
tliat the emotion of repentance for real guilt is 
not a thing to be ihunned ; but the habit of 
eelf-torturing introspection, which has been 
so often and so earnestly recommended as a 
means of spiritual purification, is so far from 
prozDoting the existence of a bigh and pure 
fiUndard of ethics, that it ruins both body and 
foji], in the majority of cases, wherever it is ap- 
plied on a large scale. More especially the 
labit of inducing unnecessary emotional excite- 
nent in young persons who are just entering 
He dangerous period of commencing sexual 
ife. is so morally and physically injurious to a 
ixge number of individuals, that it may well 
« questioned whether those individuals might 
ot have been more safely left in total neglect 
Qd igTiorauce.. Persons who are very emo- 
onal should develop the muscular system very 
irefally, and thus furnish an easy outlet to the 
eryoas energy which would otherwise produce 
cbaufltiLg emotions. 



NtTRSEMEs. — ^In the large cities the 

*u3€ia of the wealthy classes, where there are 

^ ildren, have nurseries. They are rooms ap- 

>«>priated to the care, and the sports of chil- 

«ii. They may be elegant or plain ; filled 

Lth to3*8 and childrens* playthings, or free 

3m them. They are the places for much or 

tie sport, as the nurse is wise and the children 

any and healthy, or few and sickly. In the 

7 a nursery is almost a necessity ; but in the 



country such a thing is hardly known except 
where there is great wealth and city customs 
have been adopted. Most country children 
have the kitchen for a nursery, and the barn or 
yard for a play-house. It is not difficult to de- 
cide which is best. Both have advantages and 
disadvantages; but all things considered the 
child of the country, other things being equal, 
is greatly favored over his city cousin, and 
grows up more sturdy, if less mannerly and 
gracefuL When city and country life can be 
combined the advantages are still greater. It 
is an old adage that " God made the country, 
but man ihe city ;" but we do not think this al- 
together true. God dwells in both places, and 
most where there is most goodness and least 
eviL 



Loss OF HsAT nr Cooxtno. — It has 
been computed that, in common domestic fires, 
seven-eighths and even more of the heat capable 
of being evolved from the coal passes up the 
chimney unapplied, so far as mere warming is 
concerned. * About half of the heat generated 
by the fire is supposed to be carried oif with 
the smoke, about one-fourth in the constant 
current of the warmed air of the room into the 
chimney, between the mantelpiece and the fire,- 
and the remainder of the loss of heat is repre- 
sented by the unborned particles of carbona' 
ceous matter in the smoke. 



C03IFANI0NSHIF AND KeALTH. ^To be 

perfectly healthy and happy, one must have 
friends. They need not be in large numbers, but 
one, two or three kindred spirits with whom one 
can commune, share jeys and sorrows, thoughts 
and feelings. In choosing friends great care 
is necessary. There must be some coaunon 
bond of sympathy. It may be moral, intellect- 
ual, or social ; but even these bonds are not 
sufficient. A weakly person, an invalid, needs 
healthy friends; a timid one, brave friends. 
Those who are blessed with good friends are 
healthier and happier than those who have 
none. 
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Dry Eabth Disinfectant. — ^The dry 

earth cannot "be surpassed as a disinfectant, and 
possesses many advantages over all others. It 
is the cheapest material, without odor, does not 
contain poisonoas salts as do all other disinfect- 
ants, is an excellent fertilisser, reqm'rcs hut a 
small quantity to effect the ohject, and the ap- 
paratus may he easily applied in sick-rooms, 
hoth in puhlic, private, and school-houses. 
Common street earth, charcoal, peat, hone-hlack 
and clay are all good materials for the absorp- 
tion of had odors, and for promoting the do 
cay of organic matter. Dry earth acts hoth 
physically and chemically, for it ahsorhsthe 
water which would otherwise assist in ferment- 
ing the organic matter. If dxy earth is in- 
tended to he used as manure, plaster of Paris, 
humt lime and similiar vehicles may he mixed 
with the street earth. 



Beead Made with Sea Watek. — M. 

Bahnteau calls attention to the importance of 

« 

this article. In the first place it is very pleasant 
eating, i^lso increasing the appetite and stimu- 
lating digestion. On hoard ship bread so pre- 
pared has been found very conducive to the 
preservation of health during long voyages. 
It also exerts important medicinal effects, espe- 
cially ill dyspepsia. In phthisis and in. scrofula 
it is said to be a powerful adjuvant. 



Falbe Teeth. — ^According to The Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, these caused the death of 
Cuvier, and were a source of discomfiture to 
Lord Brougham. 

Ouvier, impatient«t the interruptions of that 
perpetual interrupter, M. Glais-Bizoin, in the 
Katioi^ Assembly, rose so impatiently to an- 
swer him that he jerked his teeth out on the 
floor, and stooping not less precipitately to pick 
them up fell head foremost and struck his 
head against the floor so heavily as to give rise 
to the illness which proved fatal to him. M. 
Glais-Bizoin, then a very yonng man, promised 
himself to abstain from his fatal habit of in- 
cessantly interrupting ; but he was incorrigible. 

Lord Brougham, during the proceedings 



of a great meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president, was stopped 
in the middle of a speech by his teeth falling 
out. After groping on the floor, and on pres- 
ently resuming his speech, he made the best 
of the incident by observing, " onr teeth are 
sources of trouble from infancy to old age." 



The Wounded in Battle. — ^A meeting 
has been held lately in London, for the pur- 
pose, amongst others, of urging upon the dif- 
ferent governments ot the civilized world a 
plan for the amelioration of the. sufferings ef 
the wounded in battle. The sentiment of the 
age certainly demands that the wounded shall 
receive every possible succor as well from en- 
emies as friends ; but without a definite under- 
standing between the combatants as to the 
means to be employed this succor must always 4 
be precarious and ineffectual. The medical de- 
partment should, under all ciroumstancei^ be 
regarded as neutral, and permitted to discharge 
their duties undisturbed by either the victory 
or the defeat of their respective armivs. Ijet 
this principle be adopted by all the nations and 
held inviolate, and much useless suffering will 
be avoided. — Medical Jout-nal. 

This is good as far as it 'goes ; but humanity 
demands that nations should settle disputes so 
as to avoid wars, and then there will be no 
wounded in battle to look after. 



Cold Baths in RhexjhaticFeteb. — Dr.' 
Sydney Binger, in The Practitioner, reporti 
the case of a girl aged 22, in whom rheumaiUe 
fever was treated by means of cold baths, and 
by the application of large-sized ice-bags, with 
evident benefit and an entirely successful result 

Twenty-five years ago, when the hydropathi 
introduced this method, they were cenaidered 
fanatics and quacks. How time changes oni 
beliefs and practices. 



"WoHEN in Council." — ^This artido 
came to late for insertion in its proper place. B 
will be found at the end of our fiditoxud Bo* 
partment. 
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Booxs.— Wliat Women Should Know, 
hy Hn. E. B. JhufSy, Fhitadelpbia ; J. H. 
Stoddart & Co. 

This is emphfiticallj what its suVtitle in- 
dicates, "A Woman's Book abont Women." 
To make an extract from its synopsis of con- 
tents: "Tbis book tells women simply what 
tbey onght to know, ,and without knowing 
▼hJch they cannot perlectly falflll their wo- 
nanly destiny." 

It begins with the physical development of 
the girl into womanhood, and 'points ont all 
the dangers which attend it, and mistakes 
iticb may be committed. It treats of love, 
eoortsbip and marriage ; of maternity, and the 
reartog of children. It discusses fully mar- 
riage and its relations, and does it in a style 
])oiQted and forcible, and at the same time void 
of oftnce. Its instructions to the 3ronng wife 
asd expectant saother are more full and minute 
thin are to bd £6und in any other book of its 
class which we haTO examined. It teaches 
low many of the inconveniences and much of 
tliesniiering and distress inoideot to the partu- 
rieat state may be avoided. In this connection 
we may say that it indorses the doctrines laid 
dowa in the little book issued from this otBce, 
entitled "Parturition Without Pain.'' It is 
a book which contains many new ideas and ex- 
plodes many old ones, And which we should 
think no married woman can afford to be 
vithouL 

Expression, its Anatomy and Philosophy, by 
Sir Charles Bell. New York ; Samuel B. Wells. 

This is a new American edition of a work of 
raich the first edition was published in £ng- 
and about half a century ago. The observa- 
ions of the author which he gave to the pub- 
ic in the earlier editions are further verified 
a those more recently issued, by the study of 
he works of the old masters in painting and 
Cttlpture ; for which purpose he visited Italy 
Q 1840. A new impulse has been given to 
tudies of this kind by the publication of Mr. 
Darwin's book on Expression of the Emotions 
ti Han and in Animals, noticed in the March 



Hbbald of Hxalth. This edition of the work 
of Sir Charles Bell is handsomely printed, on 
tinted paper, and contains a great number of 
illustrations in the best style of the wood en- 
graver's art 

Bacchus Dethroned, a Prise Essay, by Fred- 
erick Powell. KewYork; Kational Temper- 
aoce Society and Publication House. 

' This is the essay whica took the first prize 
(of seventy guineas), offered by Mr. James 
Teare for the best essay on the subject 
of which it treats. It forms a book of 268 
pages, appears to be an exhaustive treatisci 
and as such is really worthy of a much longer 
notice than our space at present will allow us 
to give it We may say, however, that this is 
not a mere rehash of the hackneyed and steroo- 
typed arguments with "which the readers of 
temperance literature are familiar ; and that, 
although some things are said here which we 
have heard before, there are also m'any things 
which are new, and some old arguments pre- 
sented in a new light The conclusion to which 
the author comes is that intemperance can be 
prevented only by legislative action. The book 
will doubtless do good, but wo question whether 
intemperance .'can be eradicated by th^ means 
proposed. The only way to cure intemperance 
is to discover and remove the causes upon which 
it depends. These are many and various ; but 
the doctrine advocated by ourselves, and by 
moat people of the hygienic school, is that there 
is an intimate connection between the eating of 
stimulating and highly seasoned food and the 
drinking of stimulating beverages. We do not 
look for any very great reform in the drinking 
usages of society, until their dietary habits can 
1k) reformed and placed upon a more physio- 
logical basis. 

The Mother's Etegister—From the French of 
Prof. J. B. Foussagrives, New York ; G. P. 

Putnam k Sons. 

« 

This is the title of a unique little book, the 
object of which is to induce mothers to keep an 
accurate account of the state of health of their 
children, and any variations therefrom. It 
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te&cbes the manner, the BjBtenii after whtcli 
this 18 to he done. The book le divided into 
two parts, the one being a register for the boys 
of the family, the other a register for the girls. 
Here are to be recorded nnder their appropriate 
heads, first, the descent and consanguinity of 
the child ; then its birth, nursing, weaning, 
teething, leeoning to walk, etc., with their in- 
cidental circnmstances, follow in their proper 
order. It is a system of bookkeeping as ap- 
plied to the health and development of the chil- 
dren of the family household. 

Family Thermometry, by Edward Seguin 
M. D. a. P. Putnam & Sons. 

This Vi a little treatise which might suitably 
accompany the work last noticed. It is in- 
tended for the use of mothers, and teaches them 
how to use the thermometer in ascertaining the 
temperature of the human body, and what the 
variations above or below the normal standard 
indicate. The thermometer used is one made 
expressly for the purpose, in which the nomUt 
or health point, the aero, occupies the center of 
the column of mercury, and is termed the 
physiological thermometer. Besides its prac- 
tical teachings the book contains much valuable 
information in regard to temperature in its re- 
lations to health. 



Healthtulness op Melons. — ^There are 
many persons who think that malous are un- 
wholesome during the heated term, but there 
really is no more wholesome fruit. They 
should, however, be eaten fresh and fully ripe, 
and then they will make a most agreeable ad- 
dition to the breakfast and dinner table of every 
family in the United States. 

Yabibties. — The chief variety of watermelon 
grown for the Kew York market is the Moun- 
tain Sweet, which is thought to equal, if not to 
excel all others, in size, quality and product- 
iveness. 

The Persian watermelon was introduced by 
Bayard Taylor, from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, and it possesbes a delicious flavor, while its 



rind is only half an inch thick. If taken otT 
from the vine before it is quite ripe it will keep 
far into the winter. 

The Bussian-American is a hybiid melon, 
produced from the Persian and the Mountain 
Sweet, and it is unsurpassed in size, sweetness 
and crispness of flesh by any other variety. It 
ripens three weeks later than the Mountain 
Sweet, and is invariably solid, while the rind 
is very narrow. 

Japanese Cream-fleshed is an entirely new 
variety, with a* very thin rind, and its flesh ii 
of a light lepioo oolor, while the seeds are mot- 
tled, white and black. Its flavor is most de- 
licious, its flesh very solid and swe^ and i£ 
bears profusely and keeps welU I ha?e tasted 
these melons on the prairies of Nebraska, and 
can vouch for their superiority. No gtidoi 
should be without them. 

Muskmelons yearly increase in flavor and in 
size. Sill's Hybrid is a new variety, with sal- 
mon-colored flesh. It is early, veiy sweet, aad 
of a fine flavor, and should alwajs be calti- 
vated in preference to any other bright-fleshed 
variety. 

The green-fleshed varieties are, however, 
much the most desirable for home or market 
culture. The Hackensack is the variety most 
raised for the New York market. It is of a 
large size, bears well, and is in every way de- 
sirable. 

Skillman'a Fine Netted is the earliest of all 
the green-fleshed melons. Its flesh is very 
sugary, firm and thick, and of a fine flavor. 

Sutton's Tom Thumb melon is the smallest 
variety grown, and also the handsomest, as it is 
marked like apomegranite, with alternate stripes 
of claret color and orange. Its flesh Is greea, 
and very juicy. It fruits plentifully. 

Alton Nutmeg melon is a large and very pro- 
ductive fruit, of good quality, and has fouad 
much favor at the West. 

Allen's Superb is a green-fleshed melon, very 
sweet, and of a delicious flavor. 
By a careful selection of seeds, all varieties 
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tan be much improTed in the 0|»aoe of two o r 
three yean. 

Don't let the planting season for melons pass 
withont preparing the groand for a large supply. 



LiFB OP A QuESN. — ^Queen Victoria, at 
Balmoral, has good times in a quiet way, much 
u other Well-to-do people hare ; goes out driv- 
ing with only one attendant, smiles and nods 
to those she meets, many of whom she knows ; 
and is neyer annoyed by gaaers, unless they 
happen to be strangers eager to behold the face 
and form of royalty. Accompanied by her la- 
dies, ahe makes frequent picnic excursions in 
the woods, or om the hillside should it be hand- 
ier. Materials to make a fire and cooking uten- 
silaare taken in the carriage, and tea is made on 
the greensward and handed round, without any 
ceremony. At these aflemoon " teas*' the Queen 
lus no special chair of honor, her seat often 
being on the trunk of a tree, with her cup in 
her hand, or any other casual resting-place that 
may torn up- conyeniently. In this way every 
cocrie and glen within reach of Balmoral has 
been visited by the royal family. 



PoisoNoiTs Effects of Zinc Uteksils. 
~Tbo Union l£edical calls attention to a new 
source of danger, caused by the substitution of 
sine for tin in the mannfactuze of pots and cans 
1>7 ttaveling tinmen. Zinc sheet can be had at 
fiCTenty centimes the killogramme, while tin 
costs three or four francs ; so that it is often 
snbatitutod in the making of kitchen utensils, 
^e fraud cannot be detected by the eye, but a 
little vinegar boiled in the vessel will imme- 
diately corrode the surfiace ; and if done in the 
process of cookery, will give rise to .symptoms 
of poison. 



doners, 10.4; masons, 17.6; beer-sellers, 21.6 
wine ax^d spirit merchants, 25 ; inn and hotel 
keepers, 27. Between the ages of 45 and 65, 
32.2 hotel keepers die for every 14.5 gardeners. 
If you want to live long don't sell liquors 
fbr a living. 



Who Lite Longest ? — ^A recent paper 
read to the Institute of Actuaries, of Oreat^rit- 
ain, on the influence of occupation on health, 
shows the ratio of mortality per thousand per- 
sons from 25 to 60 years of age to be, of gar* 



SimiCBB Boot. — ^The bottoming of the 
boot for summer should be^of medium thickness; 
but . rather thicker than thinner so that the 
surface of the sole of the foot may be thoroughly 
protected from the ground and stones. 

The disadvantages of a thin sole is that it 
produces callosities at the bottoqi of the foot, 
at the parts corresponding to the bones where 
they are formed. 



A Gthnastic Teacher. — An insane 
woman rushed into a school-room in Richmond, 

ya.,a few days ago, and told the affrighted teach - 

er that she had been sent to teaoh the children 

gymnastics ; and the teacher being afraid to 

object, she put the children through a series of 

the most extravagant antics, after which she 

quietly departed. 



Vioott OF Old Age. — ^It is related of 
Arnauld, the Jansenist, that he wished his friend 
Nicole to assist him in a new work. Kicole 
replied : " We are now old, is it not time to 
rest?" " Best,*' exclaimed Arnauld, " have we 
not all eternity to rest in ?" Dr. Samuel Miller 
says : ** There is no doubt that the premature 
dotage of many distinguished men has arisen 
from their ceasing, in advanced life, to exert 
their faculties, under the impression that they 
were too old to engage in any new enterprise of 
industry." 



NuMBEB OF Phtsictans. — ^According 
to the last census there are in the United States 
61,858 male physicians and surgeons, 525 fe- 
male physicians. How many persons are there 
in the United States who are te/ichers of the 
laws of health P The census makes no reply. 
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Women in Council. No. 3. 



BDITBD BT BT HOW ABO OLTITDON. 



THEY met in the room described in No. 2 
of these artioles, and they are tho same 
ladies, with the exception of Mrs. Yoanglove, 
whose babv has jast been Taccinated» and the 
addition of two others, whom we are yet to 
learn aboat. Eight o'clock in the evening is 
the hour, this having been agreed upon at the 
bI^Baking ap of the party whose sayings were 
described in the April nnmber, as the regular 
hoar of the monthly meetings ; it to breal; up 
about nine, or half past nine, in order to allow 
prudent mothers and housekeepers to be home 
betimes. Mrs. Frailhold might hare been sit- 
ting by the drop light doing tatting ever since 
the last we saw of her, for all the change there 
is in her external appearance. Mrs. Middle- 
weather is comfortably established in the same 
chair which she sat on then ; but Mrs. Young- 
love's place is occupied by a youthful looking 
mazVied lady, addressed as Mrs. Furbelow; 
and close to her sits a still younger lady, Miss 
Leda Lovelace. Their presence is explained 
by the fact that they have heard about the 
" Council" from Mrs. Frailhold, and have asked 
permission to come to this sitting. 

Before H. G.^ who arrives last of all, has 
time to say a word she is assailed from all 
tides thus : 

"Has anybody written you any letters to be 
read in the Council ?" 

*' May we see them P** 

" How many are there f 

"The letters! the letters! let us have the 
letters." 

" It has been always said/' remarks H. G., 
slowly and with deliberation producing a little 
case, " that cariosity is a predominant trait in 
the feminine character." 

" Oh, we haven't got a bit more of it than 
men have," says Mrs. Middle weather, laugh- 
ing. " Bat we do want to see those letters." 

" Well, your undue interest in the subject 
makes me think of great cry and little wool, 
for I have received but few so far that are at 
all worth reading. I hope we shall have more 
when the ladies who read Thb Hbbald of 
Hbalth shall 'have become familiarized with 
the plan of our Council. 

Kow for the first one : 



Philadelphia, March 16, 11. 
HowABD GLTBDOir : I notice that one of tbe 
subjects that you propose to talk aboat in m 
department of Tkb Hbbald or Hbalth, ctlled 
'^Women in Counoil," is di e s. Will you tUov o* 
to suggest that we take it up at once, and ouka 
i t the first question to be discussed. I say ^' ve" 
because I suppose this letter will eonstitateme 
one of the Counoil, to which you have inritol 
all women. I have not many ideas of my ovn 
that aro worth putting on paper, and I %m not 
experienced in writing them out ; hat I vil) sug- 
gest a subject for discussion, and I hope to be 
benfited by what I may elicit from otben oa 
the subject So far as I undentand it, I think 
that there is something wrong on the dmi 
question among women in moat ciTilised cocn- 
irios, but especially in our own conntry. Al- 
low me to ask that the subject beiMtf/i- 
cuBsed from this standpoint: DonotAaerfcu 
women, of all classes, devote too mv& ^, 
thought and money to dress P 

Sincerely yours, Altcb FiisTHi . 

Immediately there arose among theUdlM&se* 
ries of half audible confidential remarki, freely 
exchanged and provoked by the letter jn^* 
read, which was intorrupted by the reader vitb: 

" Well, will you have the other letters:- or 
has this one furnished you with sufficient ma- 
terial for discussion this evening f 

"Read them all," says Mrs. Frailhold, "ani 
then we will docide as to what we will ta.k 
about first." 

This being agreed to, tho reader proems: 

New Vork, April 12, 18i3. 
Dbab Howard Gltndojj : Shall our i^^' 
Council talk bo about housekeeping? I ami 
weary woman, worn out by *' the greatest pla?^' 
of life,** and I should like to tell of my trialitfJ 
struggles. We are about to give up oar hotf 
and go to boarding, because the drawback* ui 
having a home of our own worry oorliTeio:* 
of us. I feel deeply interested in the fir* ^ 
tide of '* Women in Council," and the eesoo^ 
has excited my curiosity. Have yon had maoj 
letters yet? Mine, I fear, is not good enoaz|: 
to be published. I do not give help; I »** 
for it. Martha Mcchthoitohi. 

"Let ns talk about housekeeping," nf* 
Mrs. MiddleweatheTi eagerly. 
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"No» let us talk about dress," says Mrs. 
Furbelow, who looks as if that were the subject 
she oould fully appreciate. 

*' I thiblc I should like to talk about droHs/' 
lays the Fympathiang Miss Lorelace, second- 
ing her friend. 

" Please don't let us talk about anything till 
the letters have all been read," says Mrs. Frail- 
hold, a little impatiently. 

" I think I will not read them all this timn, 
thu diversity of subjects will only confuse us," 
mju H. G., folding up the letter just read. 

'* We cannot possibly discuss more than one 
anbject in an hour, and shall probably want to 
csorry thediicussion on, when very important, from 
sitting to silting, until we have made something 
of it. An indiscriminate reading of the various 
letters would distract our attention from the 
subject under discussion. Therefore £ propose, 
if yon have no objection, to docket them as 
they come ; putting all those relating to some 
one particular subject under one head and in 
one package by themselves. For instance, here* 
after I shall put all the letters about house- 
keeping together, and all the lettera about dress 
together; and when a particular subject is un- 
der dificoBsion we will first bring out and read 
the various letters pertaining to it. Then we 
will talk them and the subject over together. 
I suppose there will be some letters which won't 
class, so we will arrange them under the head 
of * miscellaneous,* and read them as occasion 
may require. This one I now hold in my hand 
comee under that head, I think, and I will read 
it for your refreshment before we proceed to 
more serious business. Perhaps, indeed, I 
should have read it first ; but better late than 
never." 

Boston, March 20, 1873. 
To the Editor of ** Women in Council ;" 

Sib, Al Madam — You call yourself Howard 
Olyndon, I see, and that doesn't indicate 
whether you are " fish, flesh or fowl," but it 
isn't hard, from your style of writing, to imai|f- 
you striding along in top boots ; and from the 
twang of your talk I have nearly come to the 
oonclusion that you must be a man, although you 
say " our'' two or three times in yciur last con- 
ceited article about us, called *' Women in 
CounoiL" Your presumption in' trying to talk 
to women about things that they know much 
more about than you do, is simply unbearable. 

I remember your '* Corset" article very well, 
and it shows that you haven't got a grain of 
sense on the subject. My advice to you is to 
stop talking about things that you don't uo- 
dexftand and to adjourn your council, and either 



''go wesiy" or take to stump speaking. We 
women are tired of being talked to, and talked 
at ; we want to be let alone ; that's what's the 
matter with us. We are doing very well by 
ourselves, and a heap better than you men are, 
You have an idea that you know everything, 
and that we don't know anything. But just 
wait till we get into the Boston State House, 
and we'll teach you a thing or two ! 

Abtbxesia Athbs. 

The person at whom this heavy shot was 
addressed having somehow managed to keep 
her mouth sufficiently straight to read dis- 
tinctly till the signature was reached, now laid 
down the letter and joined in the general 
laugh with which it was received; and this was 
neither low nor short. Mrs. Frailhold at 
length, with a sudden effort, put on an ex- 
ceeding! v grave face, and called out : 

" Ladies I ladies I have we any business in 
hand, or have we not? How muoh of the 
allotted hour have we allowed to slip by with- 
out having done anything of importance?" 

" Ah," said Mrs. Middleweather, maliciously, 
*i I thought that as it was to be President Glyn- 
don's office to have a sort of general supervis- 
ion of these discussions, to make talk when it 
flags, or to hold it in when it overflows limits, 
that we might run on as we pleased till we were 
called to order. But I see she isn't any bet^ 
ter than the rest of us." 

"Indeed," put in Miss Lovelace, "she's 
worse than any of us, for here she has been 
tempting us to dilatoriness by furnishing us 
food for laughter, instead of preserving a judi- 
cial dignity of deportment and adhering strictly 
to the grave duties of women in council." 

*' We have our reputations to retrieve," ssdd 
Mrs. Frailhold. " Already we have been ac- 
cused in the public prints of giving too much 
time to sentiment and too little to facts." 

'* Ladies," said the unfortunate H. Glyndoui 
sadly, " when I proposed, in digger parlance, 
to * boss this camp* it was in default of a better 
head. Since I have borne my honors so illy I 
propose, for this sitting at least, to abdicate 
them in favor of Mrs. Frailhold, who has had 
much more executive experience than I have- 
seeing that her ability in this way has been 
cultivated and kept in practice by the simple 
fact that she has a husband who is very diffi- 
cult to manage, but whom, nevertheless, she 
manages admirably." 

" Yes, by letting him alone," said Mrs. Frail- 
hold, placidly. 

" However that may be/', said Mrs. Middle- 
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weather, " we all know that yon are->wliat 
every woman ought to he in her own hons^* 
the power hehind the throne." 

" But/* Baid H. G., " I forgot that the mana- 
ging of hushands is a tahooed suhject in this 
council. We only aim to fit women to do it. 
There we stop. Now, Mrs. Frailhold , since you 
are President pro itm^ please put the ques- 
tion: What shall we talk about P" 

<< Dress/' 'fsays Mrs. Furbelow, who again 
finds her voice now that something that she can 
talk about comes up; 

''Dress/' says Miss Lovelace, reflectively 
smoothing down a flounce. 

" I would prefer to talk about housekeeping 
flrst," says Mrs. Middle weather, whose plain 
black silk, not very new, and made in the most 
unnoticeable of manners, proclaims that she 
does not worry her life out on the subject ad- 
vocated by the other two. 

« May be we had better take dress flrst, on 
the principle of first come flrst served ; as the 
flrst letter that we recoivod was about dress/' 
said H. G. 

"I had thought we should get more good 
out of a long talk ahout housekeeping in the 
flrst place, as it seems to me a more important 
subject," said Mrs. Frailhold ; " but it may be 
host to adopt the system you propose and take 
the subjects in the order in which they come- 
when they are at all worthy of discusdion." 

" I think/* said H. G., " that you are mis- 
taken in supposing housekeeping a more im- 
portant subject than dress to American women, 
especially if we look at it from the standpoint 
proposed by Alice Fairview/' 

*' Th not Amtriean ioomeny of all elastes, devote 
too mtffA thne^ thought and tnoney to dreta f* 

"Things are so dear," said Mrs. Furbelow, 
ruefully. 

'' Yes," said Miss Lovelace, reflectively tak- 
ing the olive-green cashmere of her over-skirt 
between her thumb and fore flnger and feeling 
it with the air of a connoisseur, " to think that 
this stuff cost mo twG^ dollars a yard." 

" Ladies," said H. G., deprecatingly, " let us 
not plunge indiscriminately into this subject, 
or we may get stuck before we do anything of 
importance." 

*' I thick," said Mrs. Frailhold, coming up 
promptly at a meaning glance from the ex-P., 
to reinforce this last position, '* that we had 
best discuss flrst the question of Time; sec- 
ondly, that of Thought; and, lastly, that of 
Expense/' 

" Well, if other women give as little of their 
time to dress as I do," says Mrs. Middleweather, 



''W3 should soon settle that part of the suhjeGt." 
" Tell us how you manage, please," snggots 
H. G. 

*' For dresses ? Well, whenever I ha?e a 
new one I have a dressmaker to make it up. 
But I notice there is not a woman of my SfC- 
quaintance who has a new dress as seldom si I 
do. As for the reasons for this, in the fin 
place, I long ago discovered that it was poor 
economy to get anything hut the best mate- 
rials. Bargains have no temptations for me. 
One of my dresses, in the piece, costs from two 
to three times as much as the goods worn 1)j 
most women ordinarily. But t&e materials 
which they reserve for more ceremonious occa- 
sions I wear every day, simply because I find 
these materials more durable ; so that, id tbe 
end, it pays me in time, thought, and cr<»n 
money saved, to buy an expensive material for 
an every-day dres;!. If I cared to wear a more 
flimsy material at all, I think I shoald shov 
better judgment in reserving it for occasional 
use only, and in not putting it to continaa] wear 
and tear, since it would hardly pay for the 
cost of making ; it would give out too Boon. 
On the other hand, hy having a dnuv <^z richj 
costly material I almost save the price ol an 
inferior one in the making of it ; is ita very 
richness necessitates from one-half to two-thirds 
le&s trimming than a cheap dress, and it may 
be made in a plainer style. Having come to 
an age when display is not expected of me, I 
have long been accustomed to confine my wear 
mostly to heavy black silks. The making of a 
dress costs me but little time. I buy the stsf 
and the furnishing myself, and my dressmalcr 
has become need to my waya. The dress is 
made . as plainly as is consistent with the pre- 
vailing styles ; but I affect no eccentricitj ib 
the matter of cut or fit. My ambition is sim- 
ply to pass unnoticed at first sight; but if sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny to have everything 
about me found to be neat and in good ordtr 
though in no way outre. However, my dr^s^ 
maker dare not, for her life, make a dress t.> 
pinch me the hundredth part of an inch, f«? 
I will be comfortable, and I will not be the 
slave of my clothes ! When I have worn x 
black silk for a year or so as a best dress, it i* 
then ready tol>e transformed into *a secori 
best.' I don't think it necessary to go toTi' 
dress-maker on this occasion. The dress is ua- 
picked ; if necessary cleaned, and then a seas- 
stress, who comes to the house in the spring as^ 
in the fall, easily makes it over in the mo^. 
subdued style befiting a second best. Wli'i: 
it is too shabbv for a second best I hAv« :: 
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made over ag%iiL for ratay days, or as a what 
jott might cidl a third bett. Sometimes two old 
dresses are taken for this purpose. I have alio 
a Tery comfortable wrapper of black silk, made 
(rom the remains of black silk dresses which 1 
convdered no longer fit to appear outside of the 
[iri?acy of my home. But yon must hear in 
mind that all these dresses being originally of 
the best material, will look well as long as a 
thread of them is left." 

"But, dear lira. Middleweatber, I should 
Hunk you would get tired of so much black 
Blk,'* exclaims Mrs. Furbelow in consternation, 
gUnclng complacently at hor own rich, plum- 
colored yrM ^roiii. 

'4 should get tired much sooner if a spot on 
I new dress necessitated turning it, or sending 
it to the cleaner. If I could not take a splash 
of mud without ruining it ; if, in short, my 
whole time and attention had to be devoted to 
kwping my clothes clean. I always pitied the 
poor children who had to do that ; and when, 
u a girl, I WAS subject to the same sort of 
thialldom, I determined that as soon as I war 
at liberty to dress as I liked I would choose 
ciotbes that should be as little trouble as possi- 
ble to keep clean, while still being lady-like 
and ia good taste." 

"Do tell us, Mrs. Hiddleweather," began 
Uias LoTelace, when a tap was heard at the 
loor and Bridget opening it and putting her 
bead in, anoounced : " A gentleman below is 
waiting for two of the ladies." 

'* It is Mr. Furbelow, who has come for us," 
ud Mrs. F. to Miss Lovelace, hastily rising. 

" And our time is up," said H. G. 



9^ ADVcmTxnamrrt of an appropnate character will 
I uutrteA at tha followiiig rates : Snort adrertiaementa, 
I orats per line ; thirteen linea, for three or more inaer- 
DBS vithont ebaaffe, iO per cent, diaooont; one-half 
lamn, $12 ; one oolumn, $22 ; one pa^, $40. All adTsr- 
•ernenU muat be receiTed at thii offlce by the Sth of 
« month preceding that on which they are to appear. 

Bealds' Bygeian Borne, 

WILMINGTON, DELA'WAKE, 

OPENED JAN. 1. 1871, fbr the Hrgienio Treat- 
»nt of InTHlida, ia bcAntifally looated in the open 
bnrbs of a plaaaant, healthftil ottj, orerlookma the 
Bantic and htatorto Brandjirine and the Delaware Ki?er. 
ich room ift warmed bjateam-heated air, tknAthoroughlf 
ftiUUedL, glTinff a pore atmosphere, free from mg and 
It Best applwncea for Water and Snn Baths ; Swedish 
>Tementa; Dr. Wood'a Vibrator :" Health Lilt,** etc. 
'Aoiee hTgienio dietary, including the best grains and the 
Mt fresh, canned and dried fruits, etc The Proprietora 
ro had many years' experience as Hygienic PhTsiciana. 
v. H. will deTOte especial attention to lady patients, 
mg them the benefit of kindly srmpathy as well as of 
;>erience and alcill. For Circulars, etc., address, with 
mp, PU8ET HEALD, M. D., or MAB7 H. HEALD, 
1'. ja-tf 



WESLEY ^TER CURE. 

F. WILSON HCTBD, M. D., Physician. 
F. WILSON HURD, M. D., EMORY POTTKB, M.D.^ 

Proprietors. 
This institution ia located among the spnra of the 
Bine mountains, one and a half milos from the cele- 
brated summer reaort of Delaware Wat«r Gap* two 
milea from the rillagea of Stroudsbnrg and East Stronda- 
burg. Two stations on the Del. L. A Western B. B. are 
within one and a half milea. The climats is the most 
fSToraUe for health that can be found in the Northern, 
Eastern, or Middle Statea] We are within ninety milea 
of New York and Philadelphia, and have easy R. B. 
communication North, East, South and West. We hare 
selected this spot after two years careful search for a 
locality with the beat natural adrantages, and after Hy- 
ing here nearly two years are aatisfled that the combina- 
tion of natural inflnencea existing here frirorable to the 
reooTery of health, ia rarely found with such facilities 
of oommnnication with all pointa. After fifteen years 
Of practice in treating thousanda of chronic inyalids of 
atmoaterery known disease, with aatiifactory succes s , 
we feel Justified in coming to the public with the most 
simple, j*i at tha same time most efficacious, of all 
means of cure, yia., Nature'a agencies. Those are made 
up of tmdighttpurt air^ exsrctss, tUept/oodt right tocial 
rvloiioiM, hope and trust, and last, hut not least, watui. 
We study to apply every natural condition according to 
the laws regulating human lifB, and we here hare the 
best opportunity for doing this. We are trammeled hy 
' no Calse oouTentionalism. Our patients can live almost 
aa f^ee aa the birds and the aquirreU ; yet at the aame 
time will be under atrict rules for daily life. We shall 
strlre to make our cure the home for all while with us. 
Buildings are now in process of erectipn, and we will ba 
ready to receiye gneata on or aoon after tho 1st ol July 
next. Send for circular, or for information address 
'^. WILSON HURD, M. D., 

Delaware Water Gap, Monroe county. Pa. 

DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 

TIP 




Battery, 




Oharsed or uncharged by merelr tipping it one way or 
the ouer, ia now the great '* 00," with his improTod 
Compound Coil Electric Machinea to cure disease. 

The American Institute has just granted to Dr. Jerome 
Kidder the MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, for the best 
Electro-Medical Apparatus yet manufhctured. 

OFFICE, North-east corner of Fourth aTonua and 
Seyenteenth atreet, New York. 

Burnt out Oct. 9, 1871. Re-esUblished Oct. 10, 1671. 

Religio-Philosophical Publishing Housei 

PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 

Spiritual, Liberal and Reform 

Books. 

ADAMS STREET AND FIFTH AVE.^ 

cmcAOO. 

JNO. C. BUNDAY, Sniretary, S. S. JONES, Proprietor. 

RELIQIO-PBILOSOPHIGAL JOURNAL, 
a large eight page paper, and an able exponent of the 
Spiritual Phitoeophy, Will send it three montha on 
tr ial to new subscribers for fifty cents. 

Speeiwun eopjf §ent free, Ap*St 
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THE MANUAL OF 

SCHOOL MATERIAL 

HAS 244 ILLUSTRATIOSS. 

It repreaentf 

AF P AHA TUS, 

BLACK BOABDS, 

BOOKS, CHARTS 

QLOBE8, MAP8« 

Gymnastio Apparatus, Object 

Teaching Apparatus. 

mODERN SCHOOL FVRNITVRC 

Of all Styles— DcBkB, from $2.50 upwards. 

And " EVERYTHING for SCHOOLS." 

n a MaUid/or lOcte., 

J. W. Bchermerhom & Co., 

PvBLiaRxaa Aim MAXUVAcrvaos, 

m-fj 1 4 Bond St.. New York. 

BOOKS 

FOB SALE BY WOOD ^ HOLBROOJC, 
10 Laight Stroot, Now York. 



TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS.— 

Being a Prise Essay, showing that the use of Tobacco is 
a physical, mental, moral, and social eril. By Hskbt 
OiBBoxs, M. D., Editor Faolflo Medical and Surgical 
j onmaL Price, by mail, 20 cents. 

RATHE'S MANUAL OF QYMNAS- 

TICSb Illustrated. For Instruction m Classes and Prl- 
rate use. Dio Lewis's System Explained. By W. L. 
Bathe. Price 40 cents. 

IVewYork Magnetic Core. 

ELECTRICITY, BATHS and VITAL MAGNETISM. 
The most delightful* natural and powerful method of 
HEALING DISEASE. 
The MAGNETIC Method gives the nerrous, feeble 
patient a new life power immediately, and for the Cure 
of Neuralgia, Rheumatitm, Paralysis, Tumora, Diseases 
of the Brain, and Female Diseases, it' is incomparably 
superior to other methods. In the general diseases of 
the Bloodt Syet, Eart^ ThroaL Lungi, Liver, Kidntjft, 
etc.. etc., we hare been remarkably successful. Persons 
of fine organisation, and especially tho«e who deal much 
m brain work, are wonderfully rejurenated by Vital 
Magnetism. We call the attention of clergymen, teas- 
ers, lecturers, actors and literary and professional ladies 
and gentlemen to our methods of cure. Dr. Babbitt is 
assisted by a skillfal lady physician, and a dellghtAil hy- 
gienic homo is famished to uiose who wijfh to board in 
the sama building. Address or apply to 
£. D. BABBITT, D. M., 
229 West Sath street (near Broadway), New York. 

II A MEB. SCHOOL INST." FOUNDED 1855, U a 
ry rehable and practical Xducatianat Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualifled Teachers : 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information ot good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. - 

SsTXJfTxxNyears have proved it emdent in securing 

** TBB aiOBT TxACHXa FOa THB XIORT PLACB." 

J. W. SCUEBMEBHOBN, A. M. Actuary, 
»-ly 14 Boud St., Aew York. 



CI A MER. SCHOOL INSTITUE** aids all who want 
jr\ good Teachers ; repres e nts Teachers who seek posi- 
tions and does general Educational business. Established 
1815. 14 Bond SC,, New rork. 
a-Iy J. W. Sdiermerhom, A. M., Actuary. 
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THE BUTLER HEALTH LET 

FOB 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
At 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D., PBOFRIETOR. 

Connecting with Dr. Janes, S14 Broadway, New Tori, 
and 158 Remsen street, Brooklyn. 

The Tnlue of this method of treatment is perhaps ai 
well shown by the following letter written by Hatrr 
Ward Beeoher, as any other way : 

**The undersigned clergymen of Brooklyn, N. T., 
haTtt for alonger or shorter period attended at tlie * BiOtr 
BeaUh LifU* and haxe derived great benefit from i'^ 
They commend this system to the attention of all pcraoat 
whose arocations severely tax the brain, and to all vboc 
nervous system is run down. It gives tiiorough ezerca 
with U .tie latigue, and with but little loss of timr. 
RxiTBT Waeo Bbxcbib, Ww. iTsa Bvnncrevw, 
Watlakb Hott, H. M. Scvi>nsB, 

NoaicAH Sbavbe, David Moobb, Ja., 

Obo. F. Pxhtbcor, J. A. M. Chatxait, 

D. B. BaawBB, H. D. Catlut, 

J. H. Pollabs, W. McDovAUik'* 

WILLIAM EnBT2; 

Photographic Artist, 

872 BROADWAY NEW YOBK. 

This establishment has received several Ft'ril €\au 
Premtuma in Hew York and Brooklun, 

A FIRST CLASS MEDAL FROM PARIS, 
And in 1872 from the American Institute two MtdaUtf 
Special Award for "Crayon Drawings" and *' Plain Pho- 
tographs," an honor and distinction never awarded u I 
any other Photogr^;dier. *Ap-lf 

Are You Gfoing to New York? 

If so, and you wish to stop where yoa can FEEL AS 
HOME, and get GOOD FOOD HEALTHFULLY FEB' 
PABKD, and PLENTY OF IT, 

Qo to the Hygienic Institute, 

Not. 18 ^ 16 lat^ht Street 
Hoim Cars pass near the door to all paita of the dtg 
making it a very convenient stopping place for 



visiting New York, either upon bnsiiiesB or pleasBML 
Open at all honit, day and nig^t. Board by the day il 
week, at reasonable rates. Roonu can be seenred is tli 
vanoe by writing. Addrssa 

WOOD tt HOLBROOK, Propsieton, 

Nos. IS & 15 Laight Btrert, Now Yoift 

ALLHAVINGCHILDREN to EDUCATE, or Sci 
Taxes to pay, will find profit in the 
Educational Monthlv, Price 20 eta., or $2 per annnm. 
/. W. Scheimerhom <§ Co., 14 Bond St., Now Tt 
myly 
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NA30S IN NOW. 



A SPLENDID NEW PREMIUM. 



Erery SnbwnlMr tm Tarn Hsbald or Uxalth for 1878, wbo acDda to the Pabliahen direct |2.00, (witli 12 cents 

eztn for poctage,) will be eatitled to the Chromo 



A BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 



Aa Uriginel Pictnr* of a yoimg girl, beautiAil in form 
vA fiwe, on a miaiion of love to the cottage of a poor 
fiuaily. She ttanda with her nippUes of good thinga knock- 
iiV <4 the door, clad In a hawrtaoma ooitiune with a fiwe 
expretnre of the highest qnalitica the heart pooMaws,the 
pvfeet pietvre of health and beanty. This chromo ia hand- 
>oMr colored with many colon and will please and de- 
lifkt all who poaseM it. We do not hesitate to say tha 
na equal in yalne to most of thoee pirioed at Uto or ten 
^•llin olbred by many maga sines as pieminms. 

£T«iy home ahonld poasMa one. It will gnre daily 
plMnr« and be a constant lesson of good to every one 
vbo looks on it. 

K«ner yonr snbaeription for next year at once and thns 
oMtin the picture to exhibit to othen when yon are form- 
^ s dnb. 

Other Vreminms. 

Time who may prelbr books instead of pictures may 
cboow either one of tha following : 

1. Hlirrs TOWARD FHY8I0AL PERFECTION ; 

2. A WINTER IN FLORIDA ; 
S. CLIICATBS TOR INVALIDS. 

(A fUl account of the character of these books will be 
bond in our book list on anothex page.) Or, we will give a 
eppy of WEBSTER'S POCKET DIOTIONART, abridged 
ftwa the Quarto, embracing acarefol seleetion of move than 
1S,000 of the most important words of the language 
Pictorial lUustrations, Tables of IConey, WeighUand* 
Mesiares, Abbrenntions, Words, Phrases, ProTcrbs, etc. 
from the Oreek, the Latin,* and the Modeno Foreign 
lAoguftges, Rules for Spelling, etc., etc.; making alto- 
gsther the most complete and useftU pocket companion 
•ztant. It is beantiftally printed on tinted paper, and 
bound in handsome style, with tuck, gilt edges, contains 
nearly three hundred pages, and about the same number 
of illustrations. Eyery boy and girl, man and woman 
ihould have a oopy of this usefkU book. Not only send 
in your;own subeeription, but your Mend*8 and neighbor's, 
and thus do good and help along the physical impiOTe- 
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Harpers' Weekly 4 00f(» A 00 
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FOB SAL£ OB TO LEASE. 
Jersey City Heights Water Cure, 

An establiahment maintained for 20 yean, and sustained 
withoufc advertisement. Fall winter and summer. 
Twenty-five minutes from Kew York by dx ferries and 
four horse railroads. Outside as well as inside practice ; 
aocommodations for 80 patients, which could readily be 
increased to one hundred. Liberal arranffement* will be 
made. For particulars apply to A. H. LAIDLAW, M. B. 
Cor Palisade & Beacon aves,, Jersey City Heights (Hud- 
son City), v. J. » ' 

BSF The place is reached fh)m New York by Fayonia 
Ferry, at the foot of Chambers street, and by the West 
End cars to Palisade are. Walk north four Slocks. St 



Write for Large Illustrated DesoriptiTe Price List to 



GREAT WESTERN 




P. U. BOX 1362 PinSBURGH PA. 

Double Barrel Shot Ouns, Iron Barrels, $9; real twist, 
$16 ; stub twist, $25. Breech Loaders, $30 to $300. 
Single Ouns, $3.50 to $20. Bifies, |S to $50. Revolvers, 
$6 to $30. Pistols, $1 to $10. Regular discount to 
dealers, agents, or clubs. Army Ount and Bnohert 
houffht or traded for, mh-4t 

List of Articles for Sale by 

WOOD & HOLBROOE, No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 

BACON'S HOME GYMNASIUM, withl)ook 

of explanation and 100 cuts, $10. 

Trapese Adjustment, with 82 illustrations, $3 50. 

Swing Adjustment, for children, $1 50. 
Each part sold separately. The whole, $15. 

This is the most valuable piece of Oymnastio appara- 
tus for home use ever invented. Any one can use it. For 
weak chests, backs, and sides its use is the best remedy 
known. A half hour's use of it daily would prevent and 
cure many cases of dyspepsia and consumption. 

BOUND VOLUMES.— We «till have a tew 
Bound Volumes for 1863, 1864, 1867,. 1868 and 1869 for 
sale, postpaid, by mail, for $3 Soon it will be impossible 
to obtain them. 

HERALD OF HEALTH COVERS— bo that 
every one can bind thoir numbers and preserve them 
neatly. 50 cents. 
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BEST ORABAM FLOim 

MANUFACTURED BY 
KSS8BS. 02I?nTH k OZLBSST, Merchant liillen. 
OAKLAND, LIVINQSTON CO., N. Y. 
Rktxbsxce : 

Measrs. WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
my-2t 15 Laight St., New York. 

Muncie Oity 

WATER CURE 

"Will be opened May Ist. A grand Musical Concert and 
Dinner given free to all our patients on Msy Ist, 1873. 
(Musicians admitted fret'). Send in your names before 
May UU Patients will please inquire at the "Kirby 
House." A partner wanted. 

Address DIl. BRIETZ & CO., 
•^P-St Muncie, Ind. 



Bodge's Patent 

SOAP STONE STOVE, 

MANUFACTUBED BY 

HT&BSr BSITRY, 

Perkinsvllle, Windsor County, Yt. 



We could publish hundreds of testimonUds Tccot^nw!^. 
ing the Soap SIom <Stooe, but will only sddifae wfrng^a 
a few well-known individuals. 

Prutdent Lord of Dartmouth ColUgt «syx: "I reeos- 
mend it in preference to any store I have eter nied." 

President Hitchcock of Amhtnl CoUege layi: '<! fiad 
it superior in almost erery respect to ssy store I ban 
ever used," 

Dr. OambeU, of Rozbtuyt Mau.^tays: ''ItiflioTalfii* 
able for the sick room, wl^e pure air is d»rtbte " 
• The advantage which these stoTes haTe,in compaii* 
son with Iron are : 

1st. The animal and yegetabl^ matters fl<|sttBg iath< 
air will not be burned to fill tiie sir with their paem 
products. 

2d. Ko sulphur, phosphorus or arsenic can U foaad, 
as in iron, to beoome TolatUisod and diMbsrgei into the 
room. 

3d. By the perfectly KUiy control of the teoperttnrf, 
all exoessiye dryness and burning of the sir con m vboCj 
prevented. 

4th. By the anifonn temperature prodoocd the litlH)> 
ity to take cold when passing out of doon is mah d^ 
cres*3a. 

5th. Every part is independent of all others, nukog 
it easily taken to pieces and set up again. ' 

6th. A warm room night and day is gaioed, ^ih as 
economy of wood. 

For price list address Ha above. 

THE N. E. HYGEIM HOME^ 

at Concord, Yt , is the place to fro if pt in iWk ini 
verv much in earnest to get well. Send «UiBp to3. A- 
TEXN Y, M. D., for a circular. AH* 

Established 30 Tears. 

J. A. CURRIER & CO., 
Ship Bread, Cracker and Bisctdt 

B AKP:RS. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

OF DR. TUALL'S 

Celebrated Graham Cracliers. 

436 Greenwich street, cor. of Vestry, New York. mh-S 

Saratoga Springs llemedial 

INSTITUTE.— Now improvements, in modem snd jf 
gant style. DRS. STRONG, its Propnetors, aw $»«• 
ates of the Me Ileal Dei>artment of New York Univwrtr. 
and giye special attention to Lungf F6mai6|^ 
Chronic ^i^eases. . o_i i. » 

Among Its spectal applianees are the Turbsh, »i<PAb[; 
Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Bafhs, Iiqo»l^ ^ 
Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, HF"" 
pathy, etc. etc. , - , . 

Indorsed by Bishop Simpson, Professor Taylor Lct> 
L. L. D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., etc. etc 

For description of our appliances, diseases trsated.jj'- 
erences, etc., send for circular. ^ 

The Elmira Water Curb wiu 

be re-opened May 1st for the reception of patient* t<»^ 
under the general care of Dr. B. O Gleason and iW-* 
B. Gleason, M. D., assisted by Miss L. Z- Broob. ij' 
dress for Oiroular,with Stamp, B. O. QLBASOy, 3(^y- 
Water Cure, Elmira, New York. 
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It* Purity nnd Healthfulness cannot Be lmpsach«d. 
It Is always full Weight, Exclusive or Can. 

It only takes Two Tea Spoonfuls to a Quart of Flour ) 
Others take Three or Four. 

It makes all Cookery more Brittle and Tender- 
It Is more Economical In all Respects. 

It Returns more Value for the Money InvM'i 
It Is Better Adapted to Keep In all Climates. 
It Merits Universal Patronage. 

And If you cannot Purchase of your Crocer, 

Send direct to my OfTlce or Agency for It, 

As Hundreds have Done, Determined to Try It. 

And not to be put oft with Others Offered Them. 
It is freu from all Biiulterations «r ingrediftnta not absolatelv nece»«»ry to it* u'i! ^ 
health rulnesB. T1i« fact tbat it baa been used for the last two ^eara in the best hotels Ui<> ' ' 
TanU in New York oity, and also in the Hygienic In'titnte, ia alone convinaing proof «1 H' ; 
rioritr. We would respocil'iilly call attealion to Dr. Holbrook's editorial in the JJemUiH' 
Febroarr, ItlTl. He, at first ar.rom^ly prejndired, noutd not permit its use in the Elji'i'i 
atitute till after a tharuugb analiiiig, and, when convinced of its bea,llh(uln>aB. haeUQcei^'^ 
M lue snd strongly recommendaci it In othera to try. Maiiufaotnred only by 

J. noNKoi: TATLOH & SON, II* Liberty Uu, Mew I«rl 
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A Covnterblaste to Tobacco. 



BT JA1IB8 VI OF BCOTLAMD, I OP BSOLANS.* 



THAT the manifolde ahnses of this rile cos- 
tome of Tohacco taking may the bettor be 
»piedy it is fit that first, yoa enter into con- 
lideration both of the first originall thereof, and 
ikowise of the reasons of the first entry thereof 
nto this coantrey. For certainely as sach ooi- 
omes, that haue their first institution either 
rom a godly, necessary, or honorable ground, 
nd are first brought in. by the means of some 
'crthy, Tertnoos and great Personage, are 
aer and mo^t iostly holden in great and rea- 
rent estimation and accoant, by all wise, Ter- 

* We give the abore antiole vtrbatim at it wm priated 

tbe year 1604 ; m ovx readers can judge of the pro- 

esa wbioh the English langnage has made since that 

ne. Many will, no donbt, think there has been more 

»eT««s in onr language than in doing away with the 

e of tolMCOo. Eren the king's Coonterblast prored 

tile ; but hia essay is a remarlnble one, and will repay 

Arefal reading notwithstanding the quaint langnage. 

Q are indebted to G. P. Putnam's Sons for a beautifnl 

igliab edition of this Connterblsst, which contains 

ich additional matter on the early history of the weed. 



taonsand temperate spirits : So should it, by 
the contrary, justly bring a great disgrace into 
that sort of customes wbich,hauing their orig- 
inall from base corruption and barbarity, doc 
in like sort, make their first entry into a Coan- 
trey, by an inconsiderate and childish afiecta* 
tion ot Koneltie, as is the true case of the first 
inuention of Tobacco taking, and of thi firat 
entry thereof among ts. For Tobacco being a 
common herbe, which (though ynder dtnera 
names), growes almost euery where, was first 
found out by some of the barbarous Indiaiui to 
be a Preseruatiue or Antidot against thePockes, 
a filthy disease, whereunto these barbarous peo- 
ple are fas all men know,) very much subiect ; 
what through the ynoleanly and adust consti- 
tution of their bodies, and what through the 
intemperate heat of their Climat : so that as 
from them was first brought into Christendome 
that most detestable disease, so from them like- 
wise was brought this yse of Tobacco, as a stink- 
ing and Tnsauorie Antidot for so corrupted and 
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izecrable a Maladie, the stinking Saffamiga- 
tion whereof tbey yet rse agninst that disease, 
making so one canker or venime to eate out 
another. 

And now good Goontrey men let tb (I pray 
you) consider what honour or policie can mooue 
ws to imitate the barharons and beastly man- 
ners of the wilde, godless and slauisk Indians, 
especially in so Tile and stinking a custome P 
Shall woe that disdaine to imitate the manors 
of our neighbour, France (hantng tbe stile of 
the first Christian Klngdome,) and that cannot 
endure the spirit of the Spaniards (their King 
being now comparable, in largenes of Domin- 
ions, to the great Emperor of Turkic.) Shall 
wee, I say, that bane been so long ciuill and 
wealthie in Peace, famous and inuincible in 
Wane, fortunate in both, we that haue been 
euer able to aide any of our neiglibors (but 
neuer deafed any of their eares with any of onr 
supplications for assistance ;) shall wee» I say, 
without blushing, abase ourseiues so farre as 
to imitate these beastly Indians, slaues to the 
Spaniards, refuse to the world, and as yet aliens 
from the holy Couenant of God. Why do wee 
not as well imitate them in walking naked as 
ihoy doe P in preferring glasses, feathers, and 
sucli toyes, to golds and precious stones, as 
they doe P yea, why do wee not denie Qod and 
adore the Deuill, as they doe P 

Now to the corrupted basenesse of the first 
Fso of this Tobacco doeth very well agree the 
foolish and gronndlesse first entry thereof into 
this Kingdome. It is not so long since the 
first entry into of this abuse amongst ts here, 
ss this preeent age cannot yet yery well re- 
member both the first Author, and the forme of 
of the first introduction of it amongst vs. It 
was neither brought in by King, great Con- 
querour, nor learned Doctor of Phisicke. 

With the report of a great discouery for a 
Conquest, some two or three Sauage men were 
brought in, together with this Sauage custome. 
But the pitie is, the poore wilde, barbarous men 
died, but that yile, barbarous custome is yet 
aline, yea in fresh rigor : so as it scemes a mir- 
acle to me how a custome springing from so vile 
a ground, and brought in by a father so gen- 
erally hated, should be welcomed ypon so slen- 
der a warrant. For if tbey that first put it in 
practice heere bad remembered for what respect 
it was Tsed by ibem from whence it came, I am 
sure tbey would haue bene loath to haue taken 
. BO farre the imputation of that disease rpon 
them, u they did by vsing the cure thereof, 
^or Sanit non nt opus medieo, and the counter 



poy&ons are neuer vsed but where poyioa » 
thought to precede. 

But since it is true that diaen customes, 
slightly grounded, and with no better warranU 
entered in a Commonwealth, may yet in tbe w 
of them thereafter prooue both nwMurj and 
profitable ; it is, therefore, next to be examiufi 
if there be not a full Sympathie and true Pro- 
portion betweene the base ground and ibolisb 
entrie and the loathsome and hnrtfall tw of 
this stinking Antidot. 

I am now, therefore, heartily to pray you b 
consider, first, vpon what faUe and erroneous 
grounds you haue first built the geaenll gooj 
liking thereof ; and next, what linnes towardi 
God, and foolish vanities before the world, yoj 
commit in the detestable vse of it 

As for those deceitful! grounds, thtt hut 
specially mooued you to take a good aod great 
conceit thereof, I shall content myselft to ex 
amine here onely foure of the priacipaU cf 
them ; two founded vpon the Theoricb of a 
deceiuable apparance of Reason, and two of i 
them vpon the mistaken Practicka o( generall 
Experience. 

First, it is thought by you a sure Apborianw 
in the Physickes, That the brainos of all men 
beeing naturally colde and wet, all dry and 
bote things should be i^ood for them ; of tbid 
nature this stinking suffumigation is, and, te- 
fore, of good use to them. Of this Argnmeot. 
both the Proposition and Assumption are fal« 
and so the conclusion cannot but be roid of iv 
self. For as to the Proposition, That bteaov 
the braines are cold and moist, therefore thinr 
that are bote and drie are best for them, it i^ ft'j 
inept consequence : For man beeiog compoondej 
of the foure Complexions (whose fathers are 
the foure Elements,) although there be a mi^ 
ture of them in all the parts of his body, yet laxi^ 
the diners parts of our Mieroeotme^ or little wou 
within ourseiues, be diuersly more inclined, soai 
to one and some to another complexian, » 
cording to the diueraities of their vses; tha!<^ 
these discords a perfect harmonic may beemioi 
vp, for the miintenance of the whole boiy. 

The application, then, of a thing of ac)3 
trary nature to any of these parts ia to M 
rupt them of their due function, and by codi^ 
quence hurtfuU to the health of the whole bodi 
As if a man, because the Liner is bote (aa tl 
fountaine of blood,) and as it were an ooeni 
the Btomacke, would therefore apply and vetf 
close vpon his Liner and stomackea cakei 
lead; he might, within a very short time I 
hope,) be susteined very good cheape at anW 
dinarie, beside the deering of his codci'"^ 
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rom that deadly sinne of glattonie. And as if, 
ecaiiflo the Heart is fall of vltall spirifs, and 
K perpctaall motion, a man woald therefore 
ly a heany pound stone on his breast, for stay- 
i^ and holding downe thai wanton palpita- 
ion, I doabt not bat bis breast woald bee more 
raised with the weight thereof, then the heart 
-onld be comforted with such a disagreeable 
ad contrarioos care. And eaen so it is with 
lie Bntioes. For if a man, beoaase the Braines 
recolde and hamide, woald therefore rse in- 
rardly by smells, or outwardly by application, 
bings of hot and drie qualitie, all the gaine 
bat he could make thereof would onely be to 
•ttt himselfe in a great forwardnesse for zun- 
iing mad, by onerwatching himselfe, the cold- 
lesfie and moistnesse of onr braine boeing the 
nely ordinarie meanes tliat procure our sleepe 
nd rest. Indeed, I do not denie but when it 
ills oat that any of these, or any part of our 
odie growes to be distempered, and to tend to 
n extremitie beyond the compas«e of Natures 
emperate mixture, that in that case cures of 
ontrary quaUties, to the intemperate inolina* 
AtioD of that pajrt, being wisely prepared and 
iicreetely ministered, may be both necessarie 
nd belpefull for atrengthning and assisting Na- 
ue in the expulsion of her enemies ; for this 
I the true definition of all profitable Physicke. 

Bat fiist, these cures ought not to be ysed 
*ut where there is neede of them, the contrary 
Thereof is daily practised in this general Tse 
i Tobacco by all sorts and complexions of 
€ople. 

And next, I deny the Minor of this argu- 
if^nt, as I haue already said, in regard that 
lis Tobacco is not simply of a dry and hot 
oalitie, but rather hath a certaine yenemous 
icQltie ioyned with the heat thereof, which 
lakes it haue an Antipathie against nature, as 
r the hatcfull smell thereof doeth well ap- 
^e. For the Nose being the proper Organ 
id conuoy of the aense of smelling to the 
raines, which are the onely fbuntaine of that 
nse, doeth euer seruo vs for an infallible wit- 
^sse whether that Odour which we smell be 
.'althfallorhurtfull to the braine (except when 
fills out that the sense it selfe is corrupted 
id abased through some inflrmitie and distem- 
IT in the braine.) And that the suffumiga- 
m thereof cannot haue a dryiog qualitie, it 
leds no further probation, then that it is a 
inake, all smoake and vapour, being of it selfe 
imide, as drawing neere to the nature of the 
t*t, and easie to be resoluod againe into water, 
hereof tbero needes no other proofe but the 
eteors, wh.ioh being bred o( nothing else bat 



of the Tapours and exhalations sucked yp by 
the Sunne out of the Earth, the Sea and waters, 
yet are the same tmoakie yapoun, turned and 
transformed into Baynes, Snowes, Dewes, hoare 
Frostos, and such like waterie Meteors, as by 
the contrarie the raynie doudes are often tranj*- 
formed and euaporated in blustering winds. 

The second Argument, grounded on a show 
of reason, is. That this filthie smoake, as well 
through the heat and strength thereof as by a 
naturall force and qualitie, is able and fit to 
purge both the head and stomacke of Bewmes 
and distillations, as experience teacheth, by the 
spitting and auoyding £oime immeadiately after 
taking of it. But the fSaUacy of this Argu- 
ment may easily appeare, by my late preceding 
description of the Meteors. For euen as the 
smoakie yapors sucked vp by the Sunne, and 
staled in the lowest and oolde Begion of the 
ayre, are there contracted into doudes andi 
turned into raine and such other water\' Me- 
teors. So this stinking smoake being sucked 
yp by the Nose, and imprisoned in the coldo' 
and moist braines, is by their colde and wett 
facultie, turned and cast foorth againe in watery 
distillations, and so are you made free and 
purged of nothing but that wherewith you wil- 
fully burdened your seines ; and therefore are you 
no wiser in taking Tobacco for purging you of 
distillations, then if for prcyenting the Cholicke 
you would take all kinde of windie meates and 
drinkes, and for preuenting of the Stone yoa 
would take all kinde of meats and drinkes that 
would breede grauell in the kidneyes, and then< 
when you were forced to auoyde much winde 
out of your stomacke, and much grauell in 
your Yrine, that you should attribute the 
thanke thereof to such nourishments as bred 
those within you, that behoued either to be ex- 
pelled by the force of Nature, or you to haue 
burst at the broad side, as the Proyerbe is. 

As for the other two reasons founded vpoui 
experience, the first of which is, That the whole 
people would not haue taken so generall a good 
liking thereof if they had not by experience- 
found it yerie souraigne and good for them. 
For answer thereunto, how easily the mindes^ 
of any people, wherewith (jK>d has replenished 
this world, may be drawen to the foolish affeo- 
tation of any noueltie, I leaue it to the discreet 
iudgment of any man that is reasonable. 

Doe we not dayly see, that a man can no 
sooner bring oner from beyond the Seas any 
new forme of apparell, but that hee can not 
bee thought a man of spirit that would not 
presently imitate the same ? And so from hand 
to hand it spreades till it be practised by all 
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not for any commoditie that .is in it, bat only 
becauBo it is come to^be the fashion. For such 
the force of that natorall Self-loue in euery one 
of vs, and such is the cormption of enuie bred 
in the brcst of euery one, as we cannot be con- 
tent vnlesse we imitate euery thing that our fel- 
lows doe, and so prooue our selues capable of 
euery thing whereof they are capable, like Apes 
counterfeiting the marcrs of others, to our 
owne destruction. For let one or two of the 
greatest Masters of Mathcmatickes in any of 
the two famous Yniuersities but constantly af- 
firm, any cleare day, that they see some strange 
apparition in the skies, they will, I warrant 
70a, be seconded by the greatest part of the 
Students in that profession. So loath will they 
l>e to bee thought inferionr to their fellowes, 
•<)ither in depth of knowledge or sharpnesse of 
sight. And therefore the generall good liking 
.and imbracing of this foolish custome doeth 
but onely proceed from that affectation of nou- 
•43lty and popular error, whereof I haue already 
■Spoken. 

The other argument dxawen from a mistaken 
•ezperieoce is but the more particular probation 
of this generall, because it is alleagod to be 
found true by proofe that by the taking of To- 
*bHCCo diuers and very many doe finde them- 
relues cured of diners diseases, as on the other 
;part, no man euer reoeiued harme thereby. In 
this argument there is first a great mistaking, 
:and next a monstrous absurdltie. For is it not 
:a very great mistaking to take Non causampro 
cauaOf as they say in the LogicksP because, 
peradventure, when a sick man hath had his 
•disease at the height hee hath at that instant 
taken Tobacco, and afterward his disease taking 
the naturall course of declining, and conso- 
•qucntly the patient of recouering his health, O 
then the Tobacco, forsooth, was the worker of 
that miracle. Beside that, it is a thing well 
knowen to all Physicians that the apprehension 
and conceit of the patient hath, by wakening 
:and vniting the vitall spirits, and so strength- 
ening nature, a great power and vertue, to cure 
diuers diseases. For an euident nroof of mis- 
taking in the like case, I pray you what fool- 
ish boy, what sillie wench, what olde doting 
wife, or ignorant countrey clown is not a ?hi- 
Hician for the loothach, for the cholicke, and 
'diners such common diseases? Yea, will not 
• euery man you meete withal, teach you a sun- 
dry cure for the same, and swear by that meano 
either himselfe or some of his neerest kinsmen 
and friends was cured f And yet I hope no 
man is so foolish as to belieue them. And all 
these toycs do only proceed from the mistaking 



Xon eattsam pro eauta^ as I haue already 88yd ; 
and so if a man chance to reoouer one of any 
disease after he hath taken Tobacco, that must 
haue the thanks of all. But by the contrary, 
if a man sm^kelmnselfe to death with it (and 
many haue done,} O then some other disesM 
must bear the blame for that fault. So doe olde 
harlots thanke their harlotrie for their many 
yeeres, that custome being healthful! (tay they) 
ad purgandoa Renes, but neuer haue mindo hov 
many die of the Pockes in the flower of their 
youth. And so doe olde drunkards thinke they 
prolong their days by their swine -like diet, but 
neuer remember howe many die drowned io 
drinke befory they be halfe olde. 

And what greater absurditie can there bee, 
then to say that one cure shall sorue for diuen, 
nay contrarious sortes of diseases? It is an 
yndoubted ground among all Phiaicians, that 
there is almost no sort either of nourishmeot or 
medicine that hath not some thing in it disa- 
greeable to some part of mans bodie ; because^ 
as I haue already sayd, the nature of the tem- 
perature of euery part is so different from «n- . 
other that, according to the olde prouerbe, That 
which is good for the head is euill for the 
necke and the shoulders. For euen as a strong 
enemie that inuades a towne or fortresse, al- 
though in his siege thereof he doe belaie and 
compass it round about, yet he makes his breach 
and entrie at some one or few special part* 
thereof, which hee hath tried and found to bee 
weakest and least able to resist ; so sicknesso 
doth make her particular assault ypon sack 
part or parts of our bodie as are weakest and I 
easiest to be ouercome by that sort of diaeaM J 
x^hich then doth assaile vs, although all the rest 
of the body by Sympathy feele it selfe to bee, 
as it were, belaid and besieged by the affiictioB 
of that speciall part, the grief and smart there* 
of being by the sense of feeling dispersed 
through all the rest of our members. And, 
therefore the skilfull Phisician presses by suck 
cures to purge and strengthen that part which 
is afflicted, as are only fit for that sort of dis-. 
case, and doe best agree with the nature of that . 
infirme part; which, being abused to a diseaii 
of another nature, would prone as hurtful! for. 

r 

the one as helpfull for the other. Yea, not 
only will a skilfull and warie Phisician bet, 
caref ull to vse no cure but that which is fit for 
that sort of disease, but he will also consider all 
other circumstances, and make the remediil;! 
sutable thereunto ; as the temperature of tkt, 
clime where the Patient is, the constitutaoa of 
the Planets, the time of the Moono, the seasoa 
of the yeero, the age and complexion of the Pa- 
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nt, and ibe present state of his body, in 
tngfch or weaknesse. For one cure must 
i eaer bo vsd for tbe self- same disease, but 
>ordiog to tbe varying of any of the foresaid 
ZQznstances. tbat sort of reme^ie must be 
id which is fittest for the sam4 Whear by 
I contrarie in this case, buca is the miracu- 
8 omnipotencie of our strong tasted Tobacco, 
it cutf^ all sorts of diseases (which neuer 
r dragge could do before) in all persons, and 
dl times. It cures all maner of distillations, 
ler in the head or stomacke (if you beleeue 
ir Aziomes,) although in very deede it doe 
h corrupt the braine, and by causing ouer 
ck digestion, fill the stomacke full of crudt- 
i It cures the Gowt in the feet, and (which 
miraculous) in that very instant when 
smoake thereof, as light, flies vp into the 
d, the virtue thereof, as heauie, runs downo 
he little toe. It heipes all sorts of Agues. It 
Ices a man sober that was drunke. It re- 
tbcs a weary man, and yet makes a man 
igry. Being taken when they goe to bed, 
t&akes one sleepe soundly, and yet being 
in when a man is sleepie and drowsie, it will, 
hey say, awake his braine and quicken his 
exstanding. As for curing of the Pockes, it 
les for tbat yae but among the pockie In- 
I slaues. Hero in England it is refined, and 
I not deigne to cure heere any other than 
iiily and gentlemanly diseases. O omnipo- 
t power of Tobacco! And if it could, by 
smoake thereof, chace out deuils, as the 
take of Tobias fish did (which I am sure 
id Atnel no etronglier,) it would seme for a 
:ious Rclicke, both for the superstitious 
»ts and the insolent Pnritanes to cast out 
ils wiihall. 

dmitting then, and not confessing that the 

thereof were healthful! for some sortes of 

ises, should it be vsed for all sicknesses ? 

Id it be Tsod by all men P should it be 

at all timea? yea should it be vsed 

ble, yongy strong, healthful men P Medi- 

hath that vertue, that it neuer leaueth a 

in that state wherin it findeth him ; it 

es a sicke man whole, but a whole man 

'. And as Medicine heipes nature, being 

1 at times of necessitie, so being euer and 

nually vsed, it doth but weaken, wearie 

weare nature. What speake I of Medi- 

? Kay, let a man euery houre of the day, 

oft as many in this countrey vse to take 

Lcco, let a man, I say, but take as oft the 

fortes of noorisbments in meate and drinke 

Min bee deuise^d, he shall with the contin- 

rse thereof weaken both his head and his 



stomacke ; all his members shall become feeble, 
his spirits dull ; and, in the end, as a drowsie, 
lazy belly-god, he shall euanish in a Lethargic. 

And from this weaknesse it proceeds that 
many in this kingdome bane had such a con- 
tinuall Yse of taking this vnsauorie smoake as 
now they are not able to forbeare the same ; 
no more than an olde drunkard can abide to 
be long sober without falling into an yncura- 
bio weamssse and euill constitution ; for their 
oontinuall customs hath made to them habitam, 
alteram naturam ; so to those that from their 
birth haue bene continually nourished vpon 
poison and things venemous, wholesome meats 
are onely poisonable. 

Thus haning, as I trusty sufficiently an- 
swered the most principall arguments that are 
Tsed in defence of this . Tile custome, it rests 
onely to informe you what sinnes and vanities 
you commit in the filthie abuse thereof. First, 
are you not guiltie of sinnefull and shameful I 
lust ? (for lust may bee as well in any of the 
senses as in feeling) that, although you bee 
troubled with no disease, but in perfect health, 
yet can yon neither be merry at an Ordioarie, 
nor lasciuioos in the Stewes, if you lacke To- 
bacco to prottoke your appetite to any of those 
sorts of recreation, lusting after it as the chil- 
dren of Israel did in the wilderness after 
Quailes. Secondly, it is, as you Yse, or rather 
abuse it, a branche of the sinne of drunkenness, 
which is the roote of all sinnes ; for as the 
onely delight that drunkards take in Wine is 
in the strength of the taste and the force of the 
fume thereof that mounts yp to the braine ; for 
no drunkards loue any weake or sweet drinke ; 
so are not those (£ meane the strong heate and 
the fume) the onely qualities that make Tobacco 
so delectable to all the loners of it. And as no 
man likes strong headie drinke the first day (be- 
cause nemo repente Jit turpissimus) but by cus- 
tome is piece and piece allured, while in tbe 
ende, a drunkard will haue as great a thirst to 
bee drunke as a sober man to quench his thirst 
with a draught when bee hath need of it. So 
is not this the yery case of all the great takers 
of Tobacco P which therefore they themselues 
do attribute to a bewitching qualitie in it. 

Thirdly, is it not the greatest sinne of all, 
that you, the people of all sortes of this King- 
dome, who are created and oideined by Qod to 
bestowe both your persons and goods for the 
maintenaiioe both of the honour and safotie of 
your King and Commonwealth, should disable 
your seines in both P In your persons hauing 
by this continuall vile custome brought year 
Bolues to this shameful imbscilitio tbat you are 
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not ablo to ride or waike the ioamey of a leweft 
Sabboth, but yoa must bane a reekie cole 
brought yoa from the next poore bouse to kin- 
dle your Tobacco with, whereas he cannot be 
thought able for any seruice in the warres that 
cannot endure oftentimes the want of meate, 
drinke and sleeve, much more then must hee 
endure the want of Tobacco. In the times of the 
many glorious and rictorious battailes fought 
by this Nation, there was no word of Tobacco . 
But now, if it were time of warres, and that 
you were to make some sudden Caualeado rpon 
your enemieS) if any of you should seeke leis- 
ure to stay bohind his fellowe for taking of To- 
bacco, for my part» I should neuer bee sorie 
for any euill chance that might befall him. 
To take a custome in any thing that cannot bee 
left againe, is most harmfnll to the people of 
any land. Mollkiet and delioacie were the 
wracke and ouerthrow, first of the Persian, and 
next of the Roman Empire. And this very 
custome of taking Tobacco (whereof our pres- 
ent purpose is) is, euen at this day, accounted 
no effeminate among the Indians themselues, as 
in the market they will oflfor no price for a 
slaue to be sold, whome they find to be a fi^reat 
Tobacco taker. 

Now how you are by this custome disabled 
in your goods, let the Gentry of this land 
beare witnesse, some of them bestowiiig three, 
some foure hundred pounds a yeere rpon this 
prenious stinke, which I am sure might be bo- 
stowed ypon many farre better vses. I read, 
indeede, of a knauish Courtier, who for abusing 
the fauour of the Emperor Alexander 6eureus, 
his Master, by taking bribes to intercede for 
sundry persons in his Masters eare, (for whom 
he neuer once opened his mouth) was instly 
choked with smoake, with this dooms, Fumope' 
r$at^ quifumum vendidit ; but of so many smoake- 
buyers as are at this present in this kingdome 
I neuer read nor heard. 

And for the yanities committed by this fil- 
Ibie custome, is it not both great vanitie and 
▼ndeanenesse that, at the table, a place of res- 
pect, of cleanlinesse, of modestie, men should 
not be ashamed to sit tossing of Tobacco pipes, 
and puffing of the smoake of Tobacco one to 
another, making the filthy smoake and stinke 
thereof to exhale athwart the dishes and infect 
the aire, when very often, men that abhorre it 
are at their repast. Surely Smoake becomes a 
kitchen far better then a Dining chamber, and 
yet it makes a kitchen also oftentimes in the 
inward parts of men, soiling and infecting them 
with aa vnctuous and oily kinde of Soote, as 
hathl>one found in some great Tohicco takers, 



that after their death were opened. And not only 
meate timcbut no other time nor action is ex- 
empted from the publike vse of this ynciuill 
tricke ; so as if the wiues of Diepe h'st to con- 
test with this Nation for good maners, their 
worst maners would in all reason be found at 
least not so dishonest (as ours are) m this point 
The publike vse whereof, at all times and in all 
places, hath now so farre preuailed, a9 diuen 
men, very sound both in iudgement and com- 
plexion, haue been at last forced to take it also 
without dtfsire,partly because they were ashamed 
to seeme singular (like the two Philoeophen 
that were forced to duck themseluee in that 
raine water, and so become fooles as well as 
the rest of the people,) and partly to be as one 
that was content to eate Ghurlioke (which hee 
did not loue) that he might not be troubled with 
the smell of it in the breath of his fellowes. 
And is it not a great vanitie, that a man can- 
not heartily welcome his friend now, but 
straight they must bee in hand with Tobacco f 
No, it is become, in place of a cure, a point of 
good fellowship, and he that will refuse to take 
a pipe of Tobacco among his fellows, (though 
by his own election he would rather feele the 
sauour of a Sinke) is accounted peeuish and no 
good company, euen as they doe with tippletng 
in the cold Easteme Countries. Yea, the Kis- 
tresse cannot, in a more manerly kinde, oiter- 
taine her semant then by giuing him oat of 
her faire hand a pipe of Tobacco. But herein 
is not onely a great vanitie, but a great con- 
tempt of Gods good gift, that the sweetne«e 
of mans breath, being a good gift of Ood, 
nhould be willfully corrupted by this stinkiag 
smoake, wherein, I must ocnfes:*e, it hath too 
strong a vertue ; and so that which is an orna- 
ment of nature, and can neither by any ani6ce 
be at the first acquired, nor once lost, bo n- 
couered againe, shall be filthily corrupted witk 
an incurable stinke, which vile qualiti« is as 
directly contrary to that wrong opioion whiek 
is holden of the wholesomnesse thereof, aa the 
venime of petrifaction is contrary to tho ver- 
tue Preserutiue. 

Moreover, which is a great iniquitie, an^ 
against all humanitie, the husband shall not U 
ashamed to reduce thereby his delicate, whole- 
some, and elean-complexioned wife to that ex- 
tremitie, that either shoe must also corrupt htf | 
sweete breath therewith, or else resolue to Um 
in a perpetuall stinking torment. 

Haue you not reason then to bee ashamed, 
and to forbear this fiithe noueltie, so bojail 
grounded, so foolishly receiued and so groaatf 
mistaken in tho right vse thereof? In yow 
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abme thereof, Binning^ against God, harming 
your selaea both in persons and goods, and ra- 
king also thereby the markes and notes of van- 
itie vpon yon ; by the custome thereof making 
yoar seines to be wondered at by all forraine 
ciall nations, and by all strangers that come 



among yon, to be scorned and contemned. A 
cnstome lothsome to the eye, hatefnl to the 
Nose, harmefall to the braine, dangerous to the 
Lungs, and in the blacke, sttnJcing fame thereof, 
neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoake 
of the pit that is bottomelesf. 
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TT^SCCLAPITTS, the god of medicine, was 
^-^^ oommonly represented by the ancients 
▼ith a serpent by his side and an owl at his 
feet, symbols of the magic and mystery which 
razroanded the healing art. The onnning rep- 
tile, which to the popular imagination was the 
fullest embodiment of sorcery, and the bird of 
night, which delights in darkness and eloees its 
blinking eyes to erery ray of light, were strik- 
ingly signiflcant of the state of medical knowl- 
edge to whicla the world had then attained. 
How far medical science has advanced beyond 
this state of superstition and mysticism, and 
what is its raie of progress in comparison with 
kindred sciences, are questions which we do 
not purpose to discuss, and concerning which 
•very intelligent reader has, doubtless, formed 
very positive and satisfactory opinions of his 
own. We may safely afirm, however, that the 
Kiesce of medicine (if it can be called a science 
in the strictest sense) is constantly growing less 
oiystic and more rational; the physician is 
more and more losing the reputation of a wis- 
ard and acquiring the character of a Mfwnf, so 
tbat the oid symbols of ^soulapius reoelve a 
now interpretation, which points to the bird of 
Minerva as the emblem of wisdom, and the 
tlonghing serpent as the type of rejuvenation 
and health. (See " Ueher Aber^lauben und My- 
tidmut M d»r M$dizin;' by Siegmund Rosen- 
Btflin, Professor in Groningen. To this scien- 
tific lecture we are indebted fcr many of the 
facts contained in the present article.) The art 
of healing has no longer anything to do with 
witchcraft, the invocation of saints or the pro- 
pitiation of demons ; and it is only in a purely 
figurative sense, without the remotest implica- 
tion of magic, that a dose of physio,. or any 
otber curative agent, is said to act like a charm, 
^et we need not go very far back into the past 
to find an almost universal prevalenco of the 



belief that sickness was cured and could be 
cured ooly by sopematural influenoes; that 
erery disease was the eflEect of sorcery or the 
arbitrary penalty of sin, and every act of heal- 
ing a disenchantment or a miracle. In our 
own day we have a marked illustration of this 
tendency as regards the still younger science of 
meteorology, where the simplest phenomena of 
the physical world, rain, drought, etc., are 
thought to be prodnoad or prevented by the in- 
tercession of higher powers. Is it to be won- 
dered at, then, that in darker times of ignor- 
ance the mysterious fosaes of disease, that toi- 
tnre the human body and dry up the fountains 
of life, should be looked upon as divine visita- 
tions or as the direct intervention of demons f 
A striking evidence of this association of 
ideas is the fact that in ancient times temples 
were the only hospitals and institutes of healing, 
and priests the only physicians. We are told 
that to the most celebrated of Greek temples, 
that of iBsoulapins at Epidaurus. thousands of 
invalids made pilgrimages, in order that the 
god might suggest to them, as the slept within 
the sacred precincts, the means necessary to 
their recovery. The temple was situated in 
the midst of charming scenery, on a wood-dad 
height, surrounded by cheerful walks and ave- 
nues and holy groves. In the vestibnles were 
statues and pictures, and a variety of symbolical 
repreeentatious of sleep, dreams, fortune, hap- 
piness, etc. Over the portal was the Bignificant 
inscription : '* Only the pure-minded are per- 
mitted to approach me." Ho one, therefore, 
was allowed to enter the interior of the temple 
without being first prepared for the ordeal by 
the priests. This process of preparation con- 
sisted in fastings, bathings, annoiotings, fumi- 
gations with narcotic incense, and similar acts 
of purification. Thus consecrated the patients 
were conducted, with prayer and singing, thto 
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the dormitory adjoining the temple, where In 
solemn stillness and profound darkncds they 
went to sleep and dreamed of their diseases and 
of methods of cure. On waking the priests 
interpreted their dreams and declared the will 
of the gods in respect to their treatment If 
the patient recovered, his cure was attributed to 
divine interposition ; if he died, it was because 
the gods were angry with him and would not 
heal him. Thus in either event the reputation 
of the priests and the fame of the temple suf- 
fered no detriment. Incurable diseases were 
regarded as signs of the implacable wrath of 
the higher powers ; and we have frequent ac- 
counts of poor consumptives wandering from 
temple to temple, and finding nowhere a rem- 
edy for their mysterious affliction. In this 
priestly hocus-pocus Professor Bosenstein sees 
the germ of medical science among the Greeks. 
It certainly furnished an excellent opportunity 
for studying the nature of various diseases, as 
well as the effect of the means used for their 
cure. Thus many observations were made and 
many yaluable facts accumulated, forming a 
storehouse of knowledge essential as a founda- 
tion on which to construct a purely empirical 
science like that of medicine. Still the idea of 
magic entered into all these pathological phe- 
nomena, each of which was regarded as the 
manifestation of some special divinity or de- 
mon which called it forth. The stranger and 
more striking these phenomena were, and the 
more conspicuous and unintelligible the symp- 
toms appeared, the more directly the super- 
natural agent was supposed to be at work in it, 
and the more tacred the disease itself was pre- 
sumed to be. Apoplexy and epilepsy, which 
stretched the seemingly strong man suddenly 
on the ground, caused all his muscles to twitch 
and writhe, and his mouth to foam, were pre- 
eminently aaered diseaset, in which the malign 
influence of Hecate, Neptune, Mars, Apollo, or 
some inferior spirit of the infernal or supernal 
world was traceable. Even the wandering speech 
and disconnected words of the "possessed" 
^as he was called — were revered and remem- 
bered as the supposed utterancee, not of the 
persons from whose lips they fell, bnt of the in- 
dwelling demon. This superstition became 
more deeply rooted and widely diffused at a 
later period in Alexandria, where Greek learn- 
ing blended with the wisdom of Egypt and the 
East and gave rise to a school of philosophy 
which, under the name of neo -platonism, com- 
bined the most extravagant dogmas of Pythag- 
oras and the poetic dreams of Plato with the 
wonderful speculations and theories of Oriental 



sages. It was this new school which dereloped 
most fully the doctrine of demons, particalarlr 
in relation to diseases. The whole atmosphere 
was believed to be thronged with them, ao that 
they could enter into men with every breath; 
also food and drink were supposed to be con- 
verted by them into causes of disease. Socli 
Tiews became almost universal *, not only among 
the masses of the peoploj but also among the 
most cultivated classes. Even the great ma- 
jority of physicians employed no other mtasa 
than prayer and incantations for the purpose of 
expelling the demons, and regarded this as Ike 
highest end and aim of their art. It was al» 
deemed possible to drive out the demon into a 
tree, an animal, or another peraon; and it 
was therefore usual to command the evil spin: 
to come out of the patient and ester into thii 
or that thing. This practice of transferrin; 
disease from the sick person to some definite 
object is still quite common among the lowe: 
classes in Germany. Thus fever is gathered o& 
a twig of elder bush and buried in the earth, 
without a word being spoken daring the pro- 
cedure; in like manner a dove is oBedtoeare 
epilepsy. The old women who practice these 
arts no longer talk of demons, bat their pei- 
formances are vestiges of old heathenism. 

The power of disenchantment did not inhere 
in the meaning of the words spoken, hnl ic 
certain mysterious magic properties. IndeftI 
their potency was thought to be in the dirfct 
ratio of their unintelligibility. Hence Hehrev 
words were generally preferred; and these 
written on scraps of paper or engraved on tab- 
lets of metal, were employed as car&tiTe an! 
prophylactic amulets. The physician in ordin- 
ary of the Emperor Septimius Severos, aoqnin^ 
especial fame by the inventiou of the formula, 
" Abracadabra," with which he healed feTe:. 
Peculiar magical qualities were attribated to 
precious stones, a consideration which was al- 
ways borne in mind by the fair sex in seleclici: 
their personal ornaments. Thus the diamond 
worn on the loft arm was esteemed an efficient 
talisman against poison and evil spirits; the 
agate was a protection at once against wich^i 
thoughts and the intoxication of lore; tbe 
ruby was a sure remedy for catarrh ; the rock 
crystal for dizziness ; the chrysolite for meUn* 
choly ; the topaz inspired chaste thoughts; tbt 
emerald warded off epilepsy, and other jewels 
possessed other virtues equally desirable. Tb« 
use of gems bearing mystical inscriptions » 
amulets, and a firm faith in their efficacy, v^ 
by no means uncommon in our own day. A> 
cording to the reports of correspondents, a* 
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cited by Prof. Kosenftein, the suTgeona of tlie 
Frencb army in the Crimean war found a ma- 
jority of the 0oldier8 in the poaaesBion of conae- 
crated amulets, in whieh their tmst waa ao 
strong that not even the moat aeverely wounded 
despaired of hia recovery ao long aa he had 
these taliamana. Even General Caorobert ia 
said to have worn a treaaure of thia kind, and 
to have attributed hia aafety to it during the 
battles on the Alma. 

The idea that aiokneaa ia the result of ain 
lad a work of the devil gave free acope to all 
kinds of medical aoroery in the early daya of 
Christiaoity. Some of Uie Chnroh Fathera de- 
elared the confidence ahown by the aick in roota 
ind herba aa remedieay to be nothing leaa than 
u inspiration of Satan himaelf in order to give 
inflnenoe and conaideration to the heathen doo« 
tors who preaoribed anch medicamenta. Thia 
notion mna through all the medical literature 
}f the Middle Agea, and determinea the entire 
choice of means to be employed in given cases. 
^e writer recommends aa a cure for colic the 
application of a atone on which ia a picture of 
Sercules pressing the lion to death. Another 
lays that it a person has swallowed a bone ao 
bat it sticks in his throat, he will find relief by 
zclaiming : " The martyr Blaaius commands 
hee, come out or go down." After the aixth 
entory, when the healing art waa practiced 
nly as a work of charity and compaaaion by 
he monka, every trace of acientific procedure 
oema to have vaniahed, and all cores were 
)oked upon as miracles which were wrought at 
tie graves of saints, through the mediation of 
postlea, or by holy relica. Thia atate of thinga 
I admirably satirised in " Beinhart," an old 
erman poftm of the twelfth century, where a 
are that has fever ia auddenly enred by lying 
1 the grave of a chicken which had been 
lied by Beynard the fox. In conaequenco of 
lia event the yonng hen waa declared to be a 
int and a martyr holy before God*a face ; or, 
the mediflBval German of the original, 

'< Das das hnon waore 
Beilec vor gotea geaihte." 

This abuse became ao great that the church 
«lf waa obliged to prohibit the exeroiae of the 
aling art by the monka ; and the throng of so 
Ued " holy phyaiciana " increased to such a de- 
ee, that certain laws were established in ac- 
rdance with which a cure should be declared 
iracnlous smd the phyaician ahonld be caoon- 
id. The few men, who, like Peter of Albana, 
ed to discover the origin of diaeaae in physi- 
l causes and to treat it accordingly, were de- 



nounced by the rabble of laymen and eooleai- 
aatica as wisarda and necromancers. 

After the revival of lettera and the diffoaion 
of knowledge by the printing preaa, men began 
to aeek the source of disease not po much in the 
demons as in the stars ; hence the pretensions 
of astrology. Cardanna, one of the ablest 
physiciana of his time, reasoned on this point 
thua : " What aeema to be accidental must have 
a canae. Demons cannot do it, for if they had 
the power they would destroy the world ; ther )- 
fore the atara must do it, for nowhere else do 
we find an order of thinga ao wonderfuL If, 
then, a phyaician wiahea to diagnoae, number 
and name the diseaaea, he must learn it of the 
heavens, which show the origin and nature of 
every diaeaae ; for there ia no knowledge of 
diaeaaea except what the heavens reveal." 
Ueuce arose horoaoopy and a vast amount of 
uaeleaa lore concerning the conjunction of plan- 
eta, the influence of the atara upon herbs and 
metala. ''Medicine," aays ParaoeiEus, "ia in 
the will of the stars. The heavens must be fa- 
vorable when physic ia preaoribed." At a later 
period. Dr. Thumeysaer, physician in ordinary 
to John George, Elector of Brandenburg, pub- 
liahed numeroua editiona of astrological alma- 
nacs, giving the timea for bleeding, bliater- 
ing, etc. ; for all these operationa were depend- 
ent, as to the time when they were to be per- 
formed, not on the atate of the diaeaae but on 
the atate of the atara. Certain daya, too, were 
of ill omen ; it waa deemed dangerona to rise 
from a aick bed, or to go out after prolonged 
illness on Friday or Sunday. In respect to 
thia matter medical authoritiea enjoined the 
greateat prudence and cantion. 

Out of medical aatrology grew up a kindred 
apeciea of charlatanism known aa the doctrine 
of aympathiea, which waa eapecially developed 
by the diaoiplea of Paracelaua. The whole 
univerae, aun, moon, atars, and all the forma of 
animal and vegetable life were auppoaed by the 
Paracelsiata to have certain secret and magical 
relations to each other, underlying the physical 
qualitiea and chemical affinitiea of matter. In 
obedience to thia principle of aympathy the 
physician endeavored to trace zeaemblance in 
form and color between planta and diaeasea. 
Thua he prescribed yellow planta for jaundice ; 
and because the flower Euphrasia has a black 
spot in its corona like the pupil of the eye, it 
was regarded as beneficial for affectiona of the 
eye. " Since the leavea of the thistle prick 
like needles," says Paracelsus, '^ therefore it 
has been diacovered by magia that no better 
herb exists for internal pain." The natural 
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and real properties of the plants were not at 
all taken into account ; bnt only their tnppoeed 
BympathetiC relatione or attractions, wbicli en- 
abled them to act like magnets in drawing oat 
the disease. Blood, by reason of its apparently 
intimate connection with life, was thought to 
be the strongest of those magnets. The usual 
method of applying it was to fill an egg shell 
with the blood of a healthy man, seal it up her- 
metically with isinglass, let it remain for three 
weeks under a brooding ben, and finally put it 
into an oven and leave it there so long a time 
as it would require to bale bread. Thus pre- 
pared the mummy, as it was called, was applied 
to the parts affected, and then given to an ani- 
mal to eat, buried in the ground or otherwise 
safely disposed of. A relic of this superstition 
is seen in our own day in the practice of curing 
warts by rubbing them with a piece of meat 
and then burying it ; as the piece of meat de- 
cays the wart vanishes. According to the 
original prescription the wart was to be rubbed 
wich a dead person's hand ; hut as this was not 



always easily attainable, a more convenient and 
agreeable substitute was found in the piece uf 
meat. 

Professor Bosenstein is inclined to regard 
mesmerism as another phase of the Panu^lsian 
doctrine of sympathy. We do not think, how- 
ever, that his lahorious attempt to explain mes- 
meric phenomena hy referring them to what u 
already known of the laws of mind and matter 
will be at all satisfactory to the majority of 
his readers. Keithor psychology nor physi- 
ology, nor both together have as yet made these 
things clear to us. Of the German professor a 
polemic against homosopathy^ which becharac- 
teriaes as a species of charalatanism akin to the 
mummy of the Paracelsists-'mesmerism and 
the casting out of demons, we need say nothing 
here. Whaterer may be the truth or false- 
hood in regard to homcaopathy, the author 
shows himself at once to be incompetent to sit 
in judgment on its claims, since his professional 
prejudice renders him inoapahle of seeing and 
stating the simple facta as they are. 
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A LITTLE over a year ago The Evening 
Hail and New York Times had several 
columns occupied daily hy communications 
on " The Cost of Living." Bachelors attempted 
to show that on $1,200 a year up to $2,000 they 
could do no more than support themselves, and 
could not think of doing anything so reckless 
as to marry. Good, prudent housewives showed^ 
I'y actual figures, that they each kept their whole 
family on $bOO a year. Married men, in all ranks, 
gave psrticulars of their annual outlay— some 
boasting of running in debt on $6,000 a year. 
In all the letters which have appeared, the wri- 
ters take it actually for granted that they must 
incur a heavy butcher's bill weekly, if their 
families are to he at all nourished. Flesh of 
some sort at least three times a day, is a rule 
from which none of them seem to vary. And 
the item in all their published housekeeping ac- 
oonnts, for flesh, fish and fowl is the one that 
really makes the total annual expenditure ''foot 
up" to these thousands of dollars. 

It does not appear to have ever occurred to any 
one of even the most economical of the house- 



wife correspondents, that there is much betXer 
food than fiesh to he had in abundance, at more 
reasonable rates of expenditure. And yet it it 
so. That fruits, roots and grain form the mo^t 
nutritive and suitable food for man, we at- 
tempted briefly to show in a former article oa 
this subject. And in this vast continent of ours, 
with its millions of acres yet uncultivated, 
there can never be any lack of man's natani 
food. So much have our population given 
themselves over to flesh-devouring that vr 
hardly ever see, in the vicinity of our popu- 
lous cities, the miles square of *' msirket gar- 
dens," producing all sorts of vegetables whidi 
are to he seen on every road around Londoa 
and Paris. There is not apparently the demand 
here to cause ag^culturalists to embark in pro- 
ducing a large daily supply. Yet if our peo^ 
pie were but properly educated as to their owa 
structure, and what it requires to soatain it 
they would live chiefly on the pure produce e£ 
the soil, and ahanion their acquired camivor 
ous habits and practices. 
Every young lady knows the constructioa' 
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nit are and capabilities of her piano, and what 
sort of treatment throws it *'out of tnne." 
^ Thej also know what are even the peculiar or 
special features in the movement of their 
watches, and what sort of mde or rongh hand" 
lin/c would pnt them out of working order. 
Bat to understand anything about how ** fear- 
folly and wonderfully" they are themseWes 
made, is an acquirement of knowledge not em- 
braced in the polished and polite accomplish- 
ments of the hour. In order to know cor- 
rectly what food to eat, and of what susten- 
ance to partake, it is, to some extent, requisite 
to know what is our physical organiBm, and 
i^hat is the nutriment adapted for such an ani- 
mal economy as that which man possesses. 

Tell a young lady that she is to knit crotchet 
work, and she instantly requires cotton. She 
knows that the bootmaker who supplies her 
with boots had to first procure leather out of 
which to make them. Perfectly does she un- 
derstand, though she docs not really wish to 
think of it f that the beautiful hair in her chig* 
non had been once another's, and may have 
been cut from a corpse. To make all the va- 
rious articles in daily use she knows the fit- 
ting material for them was necessary ,and had to 
be procured, oTen if from the ends of the earth. 
Bat when she has to make up bone and muscle, 
and sinew, and nails and hair for her own ex^st- 
euce, she knows not what really are the best and 
most suitable snd economical materials to use. 
Why should this be so? Why should not every 
one know what materials they require as food 
to maintain a sound, healthy body, and were to 
obtain those proper substances? It shall be 
our object now to seek to impart such knowl- 
edge in the simplest possible fcrm, free from 
technicalities. 

The physical structure of man, notwithstand- 
ing the opinions expressed in " Chambers's En- 
ryclopedia," proves clearly that he was destined 
by bis All- wise Creator to consume the pro- 
duce of the soil, not the flesh of animals. All 
tliA leading naturalists, who have made the 
subject their special study, are agreed on this 
point. The masticatory organs of man bear 
no resemblance to those of flesh-eating ani- 
mals. In the camivora the teeth either pass 
into each other, like the cogs in two wheels of, 
nay your watch ; or they cut past each other, 
1 ike the edges of a pair of scissors. There is 
in the camivora no lateral motion of the jaw. 
The lion, tisrer, hyena, dog, cat, wolf, etc, have 
all this class of teeth. Any reader can readily 
examine for himself, or herself, the teeth of the 
domestic cat, or dog to satisfy themselves on 



this matter. The teeth of man are in no wise 
similar to these. Man's jaws are constructed 
with a lateral motion, by which he can grind 
his food, not tear it ; his jaws moving on each 
other with the effisct of mill-stones. His sharp- 
edged front teeth out off the portion of food 
needed, and then his broad, flat back teeth grind 
it up, mixed with saliva, and so prepare it for 
passing into the stomach. We are not going 
take Mrs. L. F. Johnson and '* Chambers's En- 
cyclopedia" all at haphazard. 

There are those, we are aware, who will say 
that man has canine, or carnivorous teeth, and 
when required to point them out, they refer to 
his " eye-teeth." Bat these teeth (cuspids), in 
no feature of them, bear any similarity to the 
teeth of the carnivorous animals. They are, in 
man, a mere transition between the incisors — 
front teeth— and bicuspids— back teeth. They 
are generally on the same level with the other 
teeth ; or, if changing at all from this level, 
they are to be found really lower than the 
range of the rest. Bach teeth, then, cannot be 
called oarniverous. Kor does any man that talks 
of them as being canine ever use them in the 
same capacity; he does not attempt to lacerate 
and teai; raw flesh with them. Man's teeth 
only cut whatever comes between the incisors, 
and grind whatever gets back between the mo- 
lars. When some men talk about having "car- 
nivorous teeth," we are tempted to ask them 
have they forgotten their own teeth after them 
somewhere ? Tney have only to look at the 
teeth of any givoo man or woman, and it will 
at once be seen that man has no canine teeth, 
in the proper sense. This is purely a matter 
of fact, not one for "opinions." T^ teeth of 
man are nearly like those of the horse, exactly 
lilce these of the quadrumana; the monkey, 
orang-outang and gorilla. Indeed, the horse, 
camel, stag, orang-outang and gorilla have all 
more fully developed, so called, canine teeth 
than man. Yet no one is ever so foolish as to 
set any of these animals down as flesh-eaters. 
The salivary glands, again, are small in camiv- 
ora and large in the herbivora. This is a 
wise arrangement The horse requires much 
more saliva in shewing and grinding his dry 
oats than the lion, tiger, dog or oat, in simply 
tearing up and gulping down watery flesh. 
Here again is man's formation of masticatory 
organs seen to resemble the grain-eating— not 
the flesh- eating animals. Man has large salivary 
glands to aid in preparing the food for entrance 
to the stomach. Another special feature of 
mirked Jiatinction is this, that animals that 
live on flesh hardly ever perspire; or if they 
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do, it is so trivial as not to be worth notice. 
All the gpmin and root-eating animals, like the 
horse, perspire freely. Man, in this respect, 
also resembles the grain-eating, not the flesh- 
devouring animals. 

The internal organs of man, again, resemble 
tnose of the frugivorous animals. I shall clearly 
prove this against all the "opinions" of " Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia," backed up by Mrs. L. F. 
Johnson even. In the camivora the alimentary 
canal is short, simple, and its capacity smalL 
This applies to the eagle and yoltore as well as 
to the Hon and tiger. In the herbivora the in- 
testinal canal is considerably longer, and pro- 
portionate to the size of the body; and the stom- 
ach, colon and csBcnm are much more compli- 
cated. In camiyoroufl animals the length of the 
intestinal canal yaries from three to five times 
t e length of the body ; and in some few cases to 
eight times its length. In the hone, an, etc., it is 
six, eight, or even eleven times the length of 
the body ; and in the ox, deer, sheep, etc,, it 
varies from eleven to even twenty-eight times 
the length of the body. In man it is tM to be 
from six to seven times the length of the body. 
But fhia is an erroneous principle of measure- 
ment, as we shall clearly show. When anat- 
omists have made these comparisons, strange 
to say, they merely took the length of the 
spinal column in the lion, tiger, ox, sheep, deer, 
horse, ass, etc. ; but they took the length of 
man at his full height, from his heels to the 
crown of his head. Why not have done the 
same with all other animals P This is one in- 
stance which shows how the physiologists re- 
ferred to % " Chambers's Encyclopedia," in 
order to support a pre-conoeived notion, per- 
verted the most ordinary circumstances to favor 
their views. Either the length of the spinal 
column only in man should be taken for com- 
parison, or the length of the horse, cow, etc., to 
their hoofs. If the length of the spinal col- 
umn in man bo taken as the basis of measure- 
ment, as has been done in the case of the lion, 
tiger, horse, cow, etc., then man's intestinal 
canal will be found to be about twelve times 
the length of the body, as in th'b horse, the ass, 
and those herbivorous animals that do not chew 
the cud. 

Cuvier, the great anatomist, not dhe of Cham- 
bers's ^* physiologists " evidently, says : '*' Fruits, 
roots and the succulent parts of vegetables ap- 
pear to be the natural food of man ; his hands 
afford him a facility for gathering them ; and 
his short and comparatively weak jaws, his 
short (so called) canine teeth not passing be- 



yond the common line of the otbert, and the 
tuberculous teeth would not parmit him to ei- 
ther feed on herbage or devour flesb, unless 
these aliments were previously prepared by the 
culinary process." Lord Monboddo says: 

*' Though I think man has from natcre the 
capacity of living either by pxey or upon the 
fruits of the earth — this we won't dispate vith 
Mrs. L. F. Johnsoo — it appears to me thtt bt 
nature, and in his original ttate, he is a fragiT- 
orous animal; and that he only becomes aa 
animal of prey by acquired lutbit" 

Thomas Bell, in his *' Anatomy, PhysiologT. 
and DlseaMBofthe Teeth," observes: "It i«, 
I think, not going too £ar to say that erery 
fact connected with the human 6rg4Diation 
goes to prove that man was originally formed 
a frugivorous animal." 

I could quote largely, to a similar effect, (rom 
Linnaeus, Qassendi, Bay, Broussonnet, Owens, 
and many others, all of whom hold man to bare 
been intended by nature to live and thrire oo 
grain, roots and fruits of the earth. 

Indeed, so far as we have any record of mia i 
origin, it is clearly set forth that he was dss- 
tined to be a frugivorous animaL The earUest 
provision made for man's sustenance wai"a 
garden eastward in Eden" where Adam wu 
placed in his primeval innocence *' to dren it 
and to keep it," with directions to the effect 
that, *' of every tree of the g^den thou miyest 
freely eat," etc And, as we quoted before, 
"Qod said, behold I haye given you eff-m 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the faca of ail 
the earth — no customhouse restrictions oa im* 
portations — and every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to yov it »heU hi 
for meat,'* Here is the proper food of nun, 
fully and well defined, in Genesis i, 29. Bai 
the food of the lower animals is as clearly set 
forth : ** And to every beast of the earth, and 
to every fowl of the air, and to everything that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there ia nf6> 
I have given every green herb for meat" Thb 
is the all- wise arrangement of Providence for 
the food of man. Even after " the fall of man" 
it is said, " Cursed is the ground for thy sake; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life ; thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth unto thee, and thou shalt eat ths herb 0/ 
the field; in the sweat of the face shalt thoa 
BAT BBBAD till thou rctum unto the groaad." 
The point ac d force of this "curse" is that man is 
to toil and labor to bring forth hie food etU of tkt 
ground. Even in later agos of the Psalmiut, he 
says, '* He maketh grass to grow fur the cattle 
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and kerb for iki terviee of man, that he (man) 
may bnng forth food out of the oarth" Bread is 
everywhere tet forth in Scripture as '' the staff 
of life/' and *' plenty of com and wine/* the 
produce of the soil, was the Eastern idea of 
happiness and comfort. When a miraculous 
supply of food was provided for the Israelites 
it was "like coriander seed" — Exodus zvi, 31 — 
and when, in their murmurings, they would 
have flosh, quails were given them ; hut '* while 
the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was 
chewed," a plague broke out in their camp ; 
just as scurvy and other loathsome skin dis- 
eases follow flesh-eating in our own times. 
When the spies sent by Joshua to spy out 



the land of Canaan, returned to him they 
wisely brought samples of its grapes, its figs 
and its pomegranates — not specimens of its beef, 
mutton and pork — it was a land ** flowing with 
com and wine," with "milk and honey." It 
is true that permittion was given after the deluge 
to eat flesh, under stringent restrictions. *' But 
flesh, with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat," Genesis ix, 4. This 
restriction properly carried out, would be prac- 
tically prohibiting flesh eating. The Jews, to 
this day, try to obey it ; but *'the blood thereof" 
can never be wholly withdrawn from any 
slaughtered animal. 
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California as an Invalids' Resort. 
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FBOM boyhood you have heard and read of 
the fertile soil, the giant iroes, the sunny 
skies, the mild and equable climate and the 
rich mines of California. Oreat clusters of her 
luscious grapes and enormous pears you have 
doubtless seen in the Kew York markets. These 
good points and pleasant features of Cdlifomia 
are everywhere accessible in books and pam- 
phlets, some of which are written in a ro- 
mantic and fascinating style, well calculated 
to deceive. These writings you are doubtless 
familiar with. In this letter a few of the prin- 
cipal drawbacks of California, in a business 
point of view, I will call your attention to, for 
the beiieflt of those who contemplate a change 
of residence and are not pecuniarily inde- 
pendent. 

When the emigrant is told that San Fran- 
riBCO is only seven days journey from New 
York, and that the time is all passed in a lux- 
urious oar in which he can sleep as well as at 
home, and which stops at regular periods for 
good meals, a journey to California seems a 
mere trifle — a short, pleasant ride. But actual 
experience convinces him that the Pacific coast 
is an enormous distance from the great centres 
on the Atlantic. After crossing the Missouri 
rivor, which is associated in his mind with the 
extreme West, he must travel about 1,500 miles 
through a desolate, forbidding region; and 
this evokes the thought that an occasional re- 
turn to visit the old home and friends will be a 



tiresome, monotonous trip. When San Fran- 
cisco is reached and expenses counted, ii is 
found that nearly $200 dollars is required to 
bring a single person from New York ; and 
very little calculation is requisite to show that 
a comfortable home can be bought in Tirginia 
or Indiana for the cost of transporting a mod- 
erate sized family to California from the East- 
em States. On consulting the freight tariff it 
is next dicovered that to bring household goods, 
farming or mechanics* tools from the Atlantic 
States involves a large expense, which must be 
met, either directly, by bringing along the old 
goods and paying heavy freight bills, or, indi- 
rectly, by buying new supplies in California 
at enhanced prices. The traveler is likely, at 
this stage of his progress, to look at the map of 
the United States and to notice several things 
that had never before attracted his attention. 
He observes that California is isolated from tho 
large population of the Atlantic slope, with 
their wealth and culture, by a lofty mountain 
chain and by a vast extent of desert country. 
To the south he sees the mountainous portion 
of Mex'co, inhabited only by a few mongrel 
Spaniards and Indians. To the north the vast 
forests of Oregon with an extremely sparse pop- 
ulation ; and on the West, the Pacific ocean. 
lie is then naturally led to look at the map of 
the world, and to observe the relative position 
of California compared with other prominent 
countries. That it faces an entirely different 
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portion of the earth from that faoed hy the At- 
lantic States, is evident at a glance. He sees 
the Eastern States spread out invitingly, within 
a few days' steaming, hefore Europe— a region 
peopled with enterprising, energetic, cultivated 
and wealthy inhabitants — the foremost in art, 
science and literature on the globe; while Cal- 
ifornia faces the barbarism, the aversion to pro 
gress, the indolence and the stolid ignorance of 
the swarms of Asia. These two things, vis. : the 
isolation of California, and the fact that it fronts 
the nations least desirable as neighbors, weii^h 
heavily against the State as an inviting field 
for emigration. Last year nearly 300,000 emi- 
grants came from Europe to America, and this 
stream of population has been flowing with 
greater or less volume from the infancy of our 
country to the present time. It constitutes a 
great source of wealth and power, and is the 
principal motor from which the unexampled 
prosperity of the Eastern, Western and Mid- 
dle Slates has sprung. The comparatively slow 
growth and poverty of the Southern States is 
due largely to the fact that a number of cir- 
cumstances have prevented emigration to them 
to any considerable extent. European emi- 
grants become ciliaens and affiliate with na- 
tives of our country ; they intermarry, and soon 
become assimilated and form as desirable and 
reliable citizens, either in peace or war, as 
those whose ancestors for generations have 
been bom in America. But Asiatic emigration 
introduces a horde of barbarous aliens^not 
only aliens in n»lion, bat aliens in race, in re- 
ligion, in habit, in language, in ideas ; a people 
incapable of being molded into American citi- 
senshlp, and that form in the community in 
which they live, that most odious and demor- 
alizing feature of any society — a servile class-- 
whose elevation is the despair of philanthro- 
pists. In the past five years California has re- 
ceived, in all, less emigrants than have gone 
in a single year to one of the Atlantic States. 
As the area of California is about four times 
as great as that of New York, the small num- 
ber of California emigrants — about 10,000 per 
year, on the average — has done little toward 
peopling such an immense territory. 

A great obstacle in the way of an emigrant 
after arrival in California is the difficulty and 
expense of selecting and reaching a desirable 
and suitable location. The stranger finds him- 
self in a vast country, of which he knows lit- 
tle, and about different parts of which he hears 
various and conflicting accounts. Bailroads 
are comparatively few in number, and travel 
is labotiotts and expensive. It costs as mttoh 



to travel from San Francisco to the southern 
part of the State, overland — the only way in 
which anything can be learned of the country— 
as it does to travel from Kew York to St. Louia. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain correct infor- 
mation about a given point without a penonal 
visit This is peculiarly the case in California. 
where the local topography has snch an enor- 
mous influence on the climate and prodactire- 
ness of different points. People can be daily 
met in San Francisco from all parts of the Statf , 
but members of small, remote and isolated 
communities, as are most California towns, very 
frequently are biased by their desire for nev 
neighbors, and therefore suppress inconvsnieot 
facts relative to their particular locality. I 
have met with a number of persons who, for 
the sake of obtaining full and correct informa- 
tion about the place to which their attention 
had been specially directed, had subscribed for 
and read the local paper' for six months or a 
year. Most of these individuals were saily 
disappointed. The plain fact is, that fur a 
fresh, wholesome, cheerful liar, some of the 
local California editors, when engaged in wnt- 
ing articles for the information and guidaoco 
of invalids and emigrants, should receive hou- 
orable mention, if not a diploma. As an illu- 
ti'ation of the style of doing things adopted by 
these Munchausens, I remember seeing a let- 
ter from an Eastern farmer making inqaineg, 
published in a local paper, with the answers by 
the editor appended. One of the questions 
was: "Is wood plenty near the townP" The 
answer was, '* Yes." Now the fact is that the 
place in question is situated on a bare, treeleo 
prairie, with only a scanty, inaccessible supply 
of wood in the mountains fifteen miles away. 
As human nature, under the same ciTCom- | 
stances, is similar in all ages and countries, j 
these writers I presume are not eccentric indi 
viduals. It would give me much gratificatiot 
to be able to send you, as a curiosity, an acca* 
rate list of the number of California toaristi 
the past winter, that ha?e had their expectation! 
of various places utterly disappointed. Haoy 
of them had gone to some particular locality 
for the purpose of making a home for the bea* 
efit of an invalid member of their family, and 
found the facts so entirely different from trbit 
they expected that they returned to their old 
homes fully convinced of the corroctaesa of a 
certain historical, hasty statement conr«minf , 
the truthfulness of mankind. More persons, I j 
think, .were disappointed in their expectation! J 
of Santa Barbara than of any other plar^«- 
Santa Barbara, in my opinion, is not a soitabli 
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widence for an inralid afflicted with disease of | 
he air paasagnSi as it is more or less subject to 
old, raw, damp winds from the ocein. More- 
trer, it is not now, or likely to bo, a place of 
,ny commercial, manufactoring or agriculta- 
%\ importance. 

To a person from the populons Eastern or 
Middle States, California seems almost unin- 
labited, except in a few localities. The trav- 
ler rides in many parts of the State sixty or 
eventy miles without seeing over a doaen 
louacs on the way, and these mere shanties— 
uch buildings as he would keep his calves in 
It home, after first lining them to keep out the 
old. On the map he sees marked out what he 
apposes is a village ; when he am'Tes there he 
inds a couple of shanties, a stable, a corrtiX 
tad a straw stack. When he reaches a ''city," 
i« finds from 1,000 to 6,000 people^the latter 
I iiinl>er constitutes a large town in California. 

Land is very high in California, when all the 
!«nditions of its location are considered. De- 
iinble farming lands, near schools and people, 
ira held at as high prices as in Central New 
Tork. One hundred dollars per acre in gold 
is the price of good land situated where a 
fanner from Eastern PennsylTania or Central 
S^ew Vork would be willing to live. From 
ihis sum prices are graded down according to 
taility and location. Prices, I judge, will av- 
enge as high as in the Atlantic States. The 
ilO per acre land of California corresponds 
similar land in Iowa, Kansas or Missouri. 
x>cal markets are quite variable, more so than 
a the East. Prices for some kinds of produce 
re good, but in the main are quite low. The 
Toat distance of most of the State from San 
'Vancisco, and the enormously high railroad 
uiff places the majority of farmers under the 
omination of the railroad company. An intel- 
gent farmer told me he had paid six dollars 
or ton to have his grain transported a distance 
f one hundred and forty miles by rail. A 
reat deal of fruit rots upon the ground in 
ome sections, simply from the fact that the 
ost of sending it to market is greater than the 
larket price. The farms of California are 
enerally very large, those of 6,000, 10,000 and 
0,000 acres are quite common. Such large 
wmB, of course, preclude all possibility of coun- 
ty schools and society, such as exist in places 
rhere the land is divided up in small farms of 
Ifty and one hundred acres. The kind of fkrm- 
Qg necessitated by the peculiar climate, soil 
•nd situation of the State requires large farms, 
^ucb of the land is, and must necessarily be, 
<^ voted to gras'ng purposes, which can only 



be profitably carried on with a large tract of 
land ; and in grain growing districts a crop can 
only be advantageously cultivated with a con- 
siderable amount and number of farming im- 
plements, machinery and teams* employed in 
working over a large area of land. 

Except near the large towns, it is an utter 
absurdity for a person to follow the advice 
which has been thoughtlessly and ignoractly 
given, to buy small farms. " Twenty-acre" 
farmers have a sorry time of it. The majority 
of those who went to the southern portion of 
the State and bought small farms to engage in 
the cultivation of oranges have sadly regretted 
their course. The great trouble is that ten 
years are required to bring the orchard into 
productiveness, and meantime the poor farmer 
has no resources. In an old, wealthy and pop* 
ulcus section, a small farmer, when nnoocn* 
pied at home, can usually find employment of 
some kind among his neighbors. Bat where 
hia neighbors are all like himself, btruggling 
for a more existence, opportunities for earning 
money are more numerous than the chances of 
receiving it when earned. 

The protracted and terrible droughts to which 
the State is subject often operate disastrously 
on the farming community ; and especially so 
on those who are obliged to borrow money at 
one or two per cent, a month to carry them 
through an unfruitful year. In some seasons 
thousands of cattle have perished of starvation 
and thirst. 

The best lands over the principal part of Cal- 
ifornia are included in Mexican grants made 
before the State came under the American flag. 
The title and validity of most of these grants 
have been confirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court, but owing to the migratory, un« 
certain character and residence of the original 
grantees, the dif^ulty of discovering and iden- 
tifying heirs, and tho fact that many of them 
have made imperfect conveyances and have 
died without a proper probate settlement of 
their estates, a doubtful character is given to 
many of the land titles which obstructs sales 
and often brings purchasers into serious diffi- 
culties. Defective land titles have very con- 
siderably retarded the material prosperity of 
the State ; and although a steady improvement 
in this respect has taken — and ib now taking 
place — are still a drawback of considerable oon- 
sequence. 

California has an enormous capacity for pro- 
ducing grain. Wheat is the great staple, and 
her chief article of export. Most of it is 
shipped to LiTerpool, a distance of over 16,000 
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miles. As a natural result of having so dis- 
tant a market wboat is cheap in San Francisoo ; 
a large portion of its market valae in Liyer- 
pool being represented by the cost of transpor- 
tation. The groat and urgent need of Cali- 
fornia is a home market for a large portion of 
her crops ; and this can only be made by the 
creation, within her borders, of manufacturing 
■cities aifid villages. I regret to sny that manu- 
facturing interests grow slowly, and are not 
likely to change in that respect. Capital com- 
mands higher rates than in the Eastern States; 
there is only a limited market for any one spe- 
cial article of manufacture; water power is 
scarce, and coul not very cheap. The worst 
fact of all, however, concerning the manufac- 
turing prospects of the State is the absence of 
cool suiiable for ocean steamers, and for the 
manufacture of iron. Coal for this purpose is 
brought from Kew York, Philadelphia and 
Australia. Of course, with coal obtained at 
such cost it is impossible that the iron industry, 
which at the present day is the great absorb- 
ing interest of civilization, should ever assume 
other than meager proportions. 

Over much of the State there is a scarcity of 
firewood, and no portion of it produces hard- 
wood timber suitable for the manufacture of 
wagons, farming implements and machinery. 
Timber for these purposes is imported from 
the Atlantic States, and a high price is conse- 
quently attatched to tools of all kinds mauu- 
f^ictured therefrom. 

The wages of mechanics are generally good, 
but employment is not nearly so reliable and 
steady as in manufacturing centres. It is a 
grrat advantage to a workman to be so located 
that he is not dependent on any one man or 
firm for employment, as it gives greater per- 
sonal independence and a moro reliable source 

of support. 

A minor objection to California, but a source, 
nevertheless, of some discomfort and occa- 
sional profanity, is the fact .that for about one 
half the year fleas are as plenty as dishonest 
men in Congress. In stage driver vernacular^ 
*' in summer they jist git after a man and eat 
him plumb right up." 

To many the state and kind of society in 
California are objectionable ; many ladies espe- 
cially desire to return to the formalities and 
customs of their old homes. But this is a mere 
personal feeling, a prejudice of education, and 
has no reasonable foundation. It seemed to 
me as if Califomians were more affiible and 
had more genine politeness and kindly feeling 
toward one another than the residents of the 



older States have. Dame Grundy receives 1< 
slavish devotion and obsequious homage, ani 
there is more frankness and freedom of manneii 
and thought in San Francisco than in any 
the Eastern cities. 

I designed to mention some additional facts 
and features, but this letter has already grown 
to a tiresome length and I must not weary yon 
further. It will be a source of gratification i 
to me if the views I have presented shall aid 
in correctly interpreting and appreciating the 
glowing and extended descriptions of Califor- 
nia at their true value. 

^» 
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excess of males over females in the diffmnt 
countries of the world, has recently been the 
subject of investigation. In the United States 
in 1850, in a total white population of 19,663,- 
068, there was an excess of 499,736 ; in a total 
free colored population •f 434,449, there was 
an excess of 17,047 females over males; and in 
a total slave population of 3,204,313, there was 
an excess of 765 males. In 1860, in a total 
white population of 27*003,314, there was an 
excess of 735,544 males ; in a free colored popa- 
lation of 487,996, there was an excess of 19,996 
females ; and in a slave population of 3,968,- 
760, an excess of 11,490 males. In New York 
city it is (aid there are now 11,000 more males 
than females, while there are 132,000 more fe- 
males of a marriageable age than males of that 
class. In Great Britain, on the other band, 
there is an excess of 700,000 females over males ; 
and in France, Austria, Spain, Italy and Prus- 
sia, with a population of 138,000,000, there are 
1,074,000 more females than males. 



A ]iBniCA.L friend of ours had a patient af- 
flicted with chronic rlwumatism of the ankle- 
joint ; our friend prescribed some medicine, but 
his patient refused to take it, saying : ** An* 
what would be the use of me takin' your med* 
icin' and the pain down in my ankle ? sure your 
medicin* would never get down there." 



A YOUKO married woman, having beard of 
the invention of a stove that consumes its own 
smoke, hopes that something of the same kind 
will be constructed to consume tobacco smoke. 



Ak Irish housemaid who had been sent to 
call a gentleman to dinner, found him engage^I 
in using a tooth brush. " Well, is he coming ?'* 
asked the lady. " Tea, ma'am, directly ; he ii 
just sharpening his teeth." 
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BT FRAHOIS 

Dr. fioLB&ooK*. An article on "Hereditary 
inprovement/' by Sir Franois Qalton, baa come 
band. It is so fall of wholesome snggeetion 
hat I beg yoa wiU give it a place in Tub Hbb- 

iLD OP UsiXTO. 

The groat question of race and its improye- 
nent is one that sboald toacb tbe heart of every 
ihonghtful man and woman. One is constantly 
pained and shocked at the evidences of deterior- 
ition in even the families of one's acquaintances. 
Women (and men, too) of good blood, through 
tr&nt of knowledge ally themselves in mar- 
riage to inferior companions. Too often these 
onarriagns result in ofiEdpring of the Mongolian 
iTpe. (The Mongolian represents the infancy 
of tbe race. As a race its representatives are 
more emotional, impulsive, less cooscienUous, 
lens trusty in moral matlerSi less intellectual 
than tbe Caucasian. One would not look lor a 
Gustavus Adolphus, Savonarola, Luther or 
Paul among this type of humanity.) Women 
of splendid temperament not unfrequently com- 
pletely annihilate themselves, for this world at 
least, through a mistaken marriage with some 
tobacco-chewing, opiam-eattng, wine-drinking 
man. Only, eomparativelp speaking, physical 
degeneracy, intellectual mediocrity and spirit- 
nal blight result firom such unions. Women 
ba.ye yet to learn that if they would surround 
their firesides with bloom and virtue they must 
fielect men of integrity for husbands. Hear 
what an English scientist says of psychical 
transmission. '* The drunkard— tobacco, opium 
or alcohol — not only enfeebles his own nervous 
system, but entails mental disease on his fam- 
ily. Hi$ daughter B are nervous and hyiterieal; 
hie tone are weak j wayward^ eccentric^ and sink un- 
der the pressure of excitement of some unfore- 
eeen exigency, or the ordinary calls of duty." 

Ag^in, "nervine stimulants, (the giants of 
which are tobacco, opium and alcohol) further 
agree in this, that while they excite or misdi- 
rect the automatic activity of tbe mind, they 
weaken tKe controlling power of the will; and 
^hi'm it exoHlg the condition which^ inteneijled and 
fjr^d into permanenee^ constitutes nrSAKiTT." 

X could wish these scientific gentlemen would 
bring into more prominence the fact that a 
morale as well as an intellectual inheritance, is 
of priceless value. I do not think we shall ac- 
compliBh much in the way of improving fam- 
ilies upon a large scale, so long as considerable 



OALTOJ. 

numbers of women instruct their daughters 
that the " correct thing " is to sweep a fallen 
sister into the gutter, while they hasten to ac- 
cept, if he has money, overtures of love and 
marriage from that fallen siste7*s companion in - 
crime! 

Kot long ago I heard a very thoughtful, 
sweet-spirited man remark that ''be believed 
the licentious men of America, if they had a 
pleasing exterior, found more favor in womens' 
eyes than the strictly virtuous men." I wonder 
what your lady readers will say to that P This 
charge may be, and doubtless \b true of that 
questionable class of women who encourage 
their daughters to angle for an establishment 
with the encumbrance of a husband ; but of that 
vast mass of women, the real wives and moth- 
ers, the backbone of the land, the true Ameri- 
can women— upon them it is a/ou/ slander ! 

I know hundreds of women who literally 
deepise and abhor men of this class, and who 
esteem virtue, fidelity and faithfulness of as un- 
told value in men, as ever men could thus es- 
teem the same in women. I think in womens* 
hearts there is something akin to wobship for 
those husbands whom they bstbem as well as 
love. Woman is not herself now — that is to 
say, she is not what God made her to^, and so 
I believe her capacity for loving is as yet al- 
most wholly latent. At present, in nine caKOS 
out of ten, her love is a compound of self-inter- 
est, afiectatioD and sensualism. It is past my 
comprehension how a worthy woman can re- 
spect — and no power on earth could make me 
believe she does — a licentious man ; to love him 
I hold to he a MortU impostibtlity ! I doubt not 
tens of thousands of my peers in this country 
will bear me out in these remarks. I hail, 
then, anything which looks toward lifting indi- 
viduals, and thereby the race, from the present 
mire of sensualism, and the diabolism of licenti- 
ousness, as the accompanying article certainly 
does. Should some sensitive minds object to 
the anti-democratic tone of the production, i, e. 
the aiding of the better class to the seeming ne- 
glect of the less worthy, let them refer for 
comfort to Qalatians, vi, 10 : *' Let us do good 
unto all men, bsfbciallt unto them who are of 
the household of faith." 

SUSAB EVBBBTT, M. D. 

THE bodily and mental condition of every 
man are, in part, the result of his own vol- 
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nnlary and bygone acts; but experience ieacbes 
OS that tbey are also shaped by two other agen- 
cies, for neither of which he is responsible ; the 
one the constitutional peculiarities transmitted 
to him by inheritance, and the other the various 
circumstances to which he has been perforce 
subjected, especially id early life. Now in this 
cs9ay I do not propose to allude to ordinary 
education, family and national tradition, and 
other similar moral agencies of high import- 
ance. I leave them for the present to one side ; 
the residue, with which alone I am about to 
deal, may be concisely and sufficiently ex- 
pressed by the words " race " and " nurture." 
It is to the consideration of the first of these 
that the following pages are chiefly devoted ; 
but not entirely so, for I acknowledge that we 
cannot wholly disentangle their several efiects. 
An improvement in the nurture of a race 
will eradicate inherited disease ; consequently, 
it is beyond dispute that if our future popula- 
tion were reared under more favorable condi- 
tions than at present, both their health and 
that of their descendants would be greatly im- 
proved. There is nothing in what I am about 
to say that shall underrate the sterling value of 
nurture, iocluding all kinds of sanitary im- 
provements ; nay, I wish to claim them as|pow- 
erful auxilaries to my cause; nevertheless / 
look upon race as far more important than nurture. 
Race has a double effect ; it creates better and 
more intelligent individuals, and these become 
more competent than their predecessors to make 
laws and customs whose effects shall favorably 
react on their own health and on the nurture of 
their children. The merits and demerits of 
different races is strongly marked in colonies, 
where men begin a new life, to a great degree 
detached from the influences under which they 
had l>een reared. Now we may watch a band 
of Englishmen, subjected to no regular author- 
ity, but attracted to some new gold-digging, 
and we shall see that law and order will be 
gradually evolved, and that the community will 
purify itself and become respectable ; and this 
is true of hardly any other race of men. Con- 
stitutional stamina, strength, intelligence and 
moral qualities cling to a breed, say of dogs, 
notwithstanding many generations of careless 
nurture ; while careful nurture, unaided by se- 
lection, can do little more to an inferior breed 
than to eradicate disease and make it good of 
its kind. Those who would assign more im- 
portance to nurture than I have done, must 
concede that the sanitary conditions under 
which the mass of the population will hereafter 
live, are never likely to be so favorable to 



health as those which are now eojoyed by oxa 
wealthy classes. The latter may make macj 
mistakes in matters of health; but they havg 
enormous residual advantages. They can com- 
mand good food, spacious rooms and change of 
air ; which is more than equivalent to what tbe 
future achievements of sanitary science are 
likely to afford to the mass of the popnlatioa. 
Yet how far are our wealthier classes from tlif 
secure possession of those high physical asi 
mental qualities which are the birthright of i 
good race. Whoever has spent a winter at tk 
health resorts of the south of France, mar. 
have been appalled at witnessing the number oi 
their fellow-countrymen who are afflicted with 
wretched constitutions, while that of the sicklj 
children, narrow-chested men, and fragile, 
delicate women who remain at home, is utterly 
disproportionate to the sickly and misshape 
contingent of the stock of any of our breeds of 
domestic animals. 

I need not speak in detail of the many ways 
in which the forms of civilisation which hare 
hitherto prevailed tend to spoil a raco, hecaosd 
they must, by this time, have become &miliar 
to all who are interested in heredity ; it is soiS- 
cient just to allude to two of the chiei vtaon^ 
those which are now in activity. The %rsX U 
the free power of bequeathing wealth, whici 
interferes with the salutary action of natunl 
selection, by preserving the wealthy and by 
encouraging marriage on grounds quite indt;- 
pendent of personal qualities ; and the second 
is the centralizing tendency of our ciTilizatiMJ. 
which attracts the abler men to towns, wbeif 
the discouragement to marry is great, and where 
marriagfe is comparatively unproductiTe of de- i 
scendents who reach adult life. In a papa i 
just communicated to the Statistical Society, I 
have carefully analyzed and discussed the ces* 
sus returns of 1,000 families of fajcUxty opers> 
tives in Coventry, and of the same namber of 
agricultural laborers in the neighboring smal 
rural parishes of Warwickshire, and find thr 
the former have little more than half sis macj 
adult grandchildren as the latter. They- hiATr 
fewer of&pring, and of those few a smaller prcr 
portion reach adult life, while the two cla89E5 
marry with about equal frequency and at aboe; 
the same ages. The allurements and ezl* 
genries of a centralized civilization soe iher^ 
fore seriously prejudicial to the better class ^ 
the human stock, which is first attracted t- 
the towns and there destroyed; and a sp^ 
tem of selection is created whose acUon is es* 
actly adverse to the good of the race. Agsii. 
the ordinary struggle for existence under tl* 
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bad sanitary conditioxu of our towns, seem to 
me to «poil, and not to improve, onr breed. It 
selects those who are able to withstand symotio 
diseases and impure and insufficient food, but 
such are not necessarily foremost in the qualities 
which make a nation great. On the contrary, it 
is the classes of coarser organisation who seem to 
be on the whole most fayored under this prin- 
ciple of selection, and who survive to become 
the parents of the next generation. Visitors 
to Ireland after the potato famine generally re- 
marked that the Irish type of face seemed to 
have become more progotathous, that is, more 
like the negro in the protrusion of the lower 
jaw ; the interpretation of which was that the 
men who survived tho starvation and other 
deadly accidents of that horrible time, were 
more geoerally of a low and coarse organiaa- 
tion. So again, in every malarious country, 
the traveler is pained by the sight of the mis- 
erable individuals who inhabit it These have 
the pre-eminent gift of being able to survive 
fevar, and therefore, by the law of economy of 
structure, are apt to be deficient in every 
qoslity less useful to the exceptional circum- 
BUnoes of their life. The reports of the health 
of oar factory towns disclose a terrible propor- 
tion of bad constitutions and invalidism among 
the operatives, as shown by intermitting pulse, 
curved spine, narrow chests, and other measur- 
able effects; and at the same time we learn 
from the census that our population is steadily 
becoming more urban. Twenty years ago the 
raral element preponderated ; ten years ago the 
urban became equal to it, and now the urban is 
in the majority. We have therefore much 
reason to he&Hr ourtelitet to r$tUt tho teriouo deieri" 
oration which ihreatent our race. 

I have hitherto addressed myself to the 
purely physical qualities of mankind, on the 
importance of which it would have heen diffi- 
cult to have sufficiently insisted a few years 
%gOf when there was a prevailing; feeling that 
the mind was everything and the body nothing. 
But a reaction has set in, and it has become 
pretty generally recognised that unless the 
body bo in sound order we are not likely to get 
mucb healthy work or instinct out of it A 
powerful brain is an excellent thing, but it re- 
quires for its proper maintenance a good pair of 
lungS; a vigorous heart, and especially a strong 
stomach, otherwise its outcome of thought is 
likely to be morbid. This being understood, I 
will proceed to the mental qualities of our race. 
I bave written much in my work on " He- 
^ditary Qenius " about the averapo intiUeet of 
^vdorn ewHized raect heing unequal to eopo with 



the requirementa of the mode of life which circum- 
atoHcee hare latterly imposed upon them, and much 
more might be said on the same subject The 
advance in means of communication has made 
large nations or federations a necessity, whose 
existence implies a vast number of complicated 
interests and nice adjustments, which require 
to be treated in a very intelligent manner ; or 
will otherwise have to be brutally ordered by 
despotic power. We have latterly seen that 
the best statesmen of our day are little capa- 
ble of expressing their meaning in intelligible 
language, so that political relations are apt to 
become embroiled by mere misunderstanding of 
what is intended to be conveyed. In no walk of 
civilized life do the intellects of mtn teem equal to 
what is required of them. It is true that Anglo- 
Saxons are quite competent to grapple with the 
every-day problems of small communities, but 
they have insufficient ability for the due per- 
formance of the more difficult duties of citizens 
of large nations. Consequently, the functions o£ 
men engaged in trades and professions of all 
kinds are adjusted to a dangerously low stand- 
ard, and the political insight of the multitude 
goes little deeper than the surface, and is applied 
in few directions except those to which their 
g^des have pointed. Great nations, instead of 
being highly organized bodies, are little more 
than aggregations of men severally intent on 
self-advancement, who must bo cemented into* 
a mass by blind feelings of gregariousness and 
reverence to mere rank, mere authority and. 
mere tradition, or they will assuredly fall 
asunder. 

As regards the moral qualities, which are 
closely interwoven with the intellectual, we 
cannot but observe the considerable efl^t which 
the influence of many generations of civilized 
life has already exercised ujion the race of 
man. It has already bred out of us many of 
the wild instincts of our sarage forefathers,, 
and has giren us a stricter conscience and a. 
larger power of self-control than— judging 
firom the analogy of modern savages^they ap- 
pear to have had. The possibility of eradica- 
ting instinctive wildness and of introducing an 
instinctively a£^tionate disposition into an^ 
breed of animals, is dearly proved by what 
has been effected in dogs. The curriBh and. 
wolfish nature of such as may be seen roaming, 
in the streets of Eastern towns has been largely- 
suppressed in that of their tamed descendants ;. 
who, after many generations of selection and 
friendly treatment, bave also acquired the cu- 
rious innate love of man to which Mr. Darwin 
drew attention. All this gives hope for thor 
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fnture of our race, especially if " Tiricaltnre" be 
possible, notwitbatandiiig tbat our preitnt moral 
naturt i$ as unfiled for a high-toned eiviUMation at 
our intellectual nature ie unjlttd to deal with a 
complex one. It is curioas to obserre the great 
Yariety in the morals of the haman race, such 
as have been delineated by Theophrastas, La 
Bmy^re, and the phrenologists. It seems to 
me that natural selection has had no influence 
in securing dominance to the noblest of them, 
because in the various tactics of the indiyidual 
battle for life any one of these qualities in ex- 
cess may be seryiceable to its possessor. But 
the case would be very different in those higher 
forms of civilisation — vainly tried as yet-— of 
which the notion of personal property is not 
the foundation, but which are, in honest truth, 
republican and co-operative ; the good of the 
community being literally a more vivid desire 
than that of self-aggrandizement, or any other 
molive whatever. This is a stage which the 
diuman race is undoubtedly destined sooner or 
later to reach, but which the deficient moral 
,gifts of existing races render them incapable 
of attaining. It is the obvious course of in- 
telligent men — and I venture to say it should 
%9 their religious duty — to advance in the di- 
rection whither Nature determined they shall 
go ; that is, toward the improvement of their 
race. Thither she will assuredly goad them with 
-a ruthless arm if they hang back, and it is of no 
avail to kick against the pricks. We are exceed- 
ingly blind to the ultimate purposes for which 
wehave come into life, and we know that no 
small part of the intentions by which we are most 
apt to be guided are mere illusions. If, however, 
we look around at the course of Kature one au- 
thoritative fact becomes distinctly prominent, 
let us make of it what we may. It is that the 
life of the individual is treated as of absolutely 
mo importance, while the race is treated as 
everything, Nature being wholly careless of 
Ihe former, except as a contributor to the main* 
'tenance and evolution of the latter. Myriads 
•of inchoate lives are produced in what, to our 
best judgment, seems a wasteful and recklesi 
manner, in order that a few selected specimens 
-may survive and be the parents of the next 
generation. It is as though individual lives 
-were of no more consideration than are the 
senseless chips which fiall from the chisel of 
*the artist who is elaborating some ideal form 
•out of a rude block. We are naturally apt to 
Aink ef ourselves and of tho^e around us that, 
being not senseless chips, but living and suffer- 
ing beings, we should be of primary import- 
ance ; whereas it seems perfectly clear that our 



individual lives are little more than a^ts to. 

ward attaining some great and common en<i 

of evolution. We must loyally accept the fact« 

as they are, and solace ourselves with inch by 

potheees as may seem most credible to as. For 

my part I cling to the idea of a conscioiu lol- 

idarity in nature, and of its laborious adTsotc 

under many restrictions ; the Whole being cqe* 

scions of us temporarily detached indiridois, 

but we being very imperfectly and darkly ocr 

Bcioua of the Whole. Be this as it may, it \t 

comes our bound en duty to conform our stepi 

to the paths which we recognice to be defiai^ 

as those in which, sooner or later, we hare t: 

go. We must, therefore, try to render oar in 

dividual aims subordinate to those which leti 

to the improvement of the race. The eoths- 

siasm of humanity, strange as the doctrine ms 

sound, has to be directed primarily to the (a 

ture of our race, and only secondarily to tt* 

well-bbing of our contemporaries. The an!! 

who, when their nest is disturbed, huiry 1^15 

each with an uninteresting-looking egg— pickeii 

up at a haiard, not even its own, bat not \h 

less precious to it — have their instincts cuigai; 

in accordance with the real requirements ofSv 

ture. So far as we can interpret her, ve rai 

in the clearest letters that our desire for th 

improvement of our race ought to rim to tb; 

force of a passion ; and if others interpret Ki 

ture in the same way we may expect tbat &: 

some future time, perhaps not very remote. :t 

may come to be looked upon as one of the chief 

religions obligations. It is no absnrdily to 

expect that it may hereafter be preached tlu\ 

while helpfulness to the weak and svopathy witb 

suffering is the natural form of oatponriiigoft 

merciful and kindly heart, yet that the highest 

action of all is to provide a vigoroos natiooil 

life ; and that one practical and eifectire vit 

in which individuals of feeble eonsUttUio* »* 

depraved inetincit can ehow meretf te tktirkifiiv 

by celibacy, lest they should briny heingt intu etai' 

ence whose race ie predoomed to destruetion ^ ^ 

laws of Khture. It may oome to be avowed e 

a paramount duty to anticipate the slow in 

stubborn processes of natural selectioD, ^ "' 

deavoriny to breed out feeble eonttitutieiUj end f^ 

and ignoble instineU^ and to breed in ikaev^^ 

are vigorous^ and noble and social. 

{To be continued.) 
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At a wedding recently, when the clergtu* 
asked the Udy, " Wilt thou have tbii miD * 
be thy wedded husband P" she, with a modrf? 
which lent her beauty an additional gracf ff" 
plied, **If yovL please.*' 
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Life in the Open Air. 



BT HBaCBT BETNOLDB, H. B. 



IN The Atlantic, for March, " Life under 
Glass" was graphically described, its ad- 
vantages portrayed, and its feasibility enforced. 
A plan was presented for constructing a gigan- 
tic invalid "air castle" to cover forty acres of 
ground, to be filled with a luxuriant hothouse 
vegetation and swarms of delicate invalids. 
Perennial summer and eternal spring were to 
abound, and our old New England winters 
were literally to be " left out in the cold." 

The description reads like a narrative of 
fairy land. We admire the scope and vivid- 
ness of the writer's imagination, and the origi- 
nality of his scheme. Whether such an en- 
terprise as the one proposed would be practi- 
cable or not, we do not wish to discuss. We 
are willing to admit that it would be. We 
object to its utility as a means for the cure of 
invalids, and particularly of consumptives. The 
object proposed to be gained is to secure a uni- 
form temperature for the benefit of invalids, 
particularly those affected with consumption. 

It is well known that the general belief is 
that the one thing deemed most desirable in the 
treatment of consumption is to secure an even 
temperature. The vicissitudes of our climate 
are believed to be the principal cause of this 
disease. The sudden changes from warm to 
cold, and from cold to warm, are thought to 
act disastrously upon the constitution. 

The oonclusion that consumption is caused 
by these sudden changes of temperature has 
beea arrived at, perhaps, in this way. Con- 
sumption prevails extensively in New Eng- 
land, nearly one-fifth of all the deaths of adults 
is due to this disease ; it prevails more extens- 
ively here than in more southern climates; 
henoe the oonclusion that it is the severe rigors 
ot our northern climate that causes the differ- 
ence. Consequently the changes of tempera- 
ture are looked upon as producing and aggra- 
vating causes of oonsamption. The natural de- 
duction from this is that in order to guard 
against this disease, and also to cure it, the 
most essential and important part is to protect 
the person, or patient, from these changes of the 
weather. Taking this view of the matter, the 
physician enjoins upon his patient to go out 
only on pleasant days, to maintain an even 
temperature within his apartments ; or, if he 
continues to fail, to seek a southern climate. 



Are the vicissitudes cf the seasons really in- 
jurious to the health ? It is hard to believe 
that they are. Looking upon the plant world 
around ua, these changes seem essential to tho 
growth, vigor and perfection of our northern 
vegetation. In spring and summer the ex- 
treme heat seems to add immensely to the 
growth and vigor of plants of all kinds. The 
cool days of autumn have their use in 
checking growth and maturing the vegetable 
fiber, that it may be prepared for the rest and 
sleep of winter. The severe and prolonged 
cold of winter harms not the dormant world of 
planis. As spring time advances, bud, blossom 
and leaf come forth with renewed vigor, after 
their long rest and profound sleep. The cli- 
matic changes, instead of injuring, invigorates 
plant life. 

It may well be believed these same climatic 
chaug«» act beneficially upon the health of 
man. Tho cold of winter tones and invigor- 
ates the system, and imparts increased activity 
and energy. The warmth and glow of sum- 
mer opens tho pores and various emunctories of 
the body, removing impurities and noxious par- 
ticles from the system. 

We believe to be erroneous the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that our changeable climate 
causes and aggravates consumption ; and that 
the best results of treatment are to be obtained 
by guarding against these changes of the 
weather by remaining in apartments main- 
tained at an even temperature, or by seeking 
southern abodes. 

A great deal has been said and written in 
regard to the cause of consumption. So much 
has been thought to depend upon the climate 
that the hope has been entertained that some 
region might be found which is exempt from 
the ravages of this disease. Daring the set 
tling of the West various sections of that re- 
gion, at one time and another, have been pro- 
claimed to be the looked for retreat from this 
dread destroyer. California at one time en- 
joyed this distinction. Then it passed to Min- 
nesota, and now it has passed to some still 
more recently settled territory. No region 
can long retain this distinction. There is no 
clime, no retreat where consumption may not 
prevail. Newly sett{ed countries are usually 
thought to be free from this disease. The first 
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settlen of a new countiy are almoet inTariably 
the most ragged and healthy men and women ; 
their hahita are f)romotiye of health, and all 
such communities are peculiarly exempt from 
all diseases. The feeble and oonsnmptiye do 
not go thither till a later period, and then it is 
found that consumption prevails there as well 
as elsewhere. 

Yet it must he admitted that oven in the 
older settled regions of the United States there 
is a difference in the degree of prevalence of 
consumption. The Northern States along the 
sea-hoard are much more seriously afflicted with 
this disease than the Southern States along 
the same sea-coast. This fact has led many to 
attribute the difference to the severity of the 
more northern climate. This would be a very 
natural inference to draw from the case. 
Still there may be other differences in the sur- 
roundings of the people of those two sections to 
account for the difference. Looking a little 
more closely into the domestic habits of the 
people at the North we observe one very im- 
portant fact in its bearing upon this subject. 
It is the neglect of ventilation of dwellings, 
workshops, mills, churches and schoolhouses. 
In these northern latitudes the chief aim of the 
builder is to exclude the air, to shut out the 
cold and to make warm and close. Little at- 
tention is given to the securing of good venti- 
lation. Even where attempts at ventilation 
are made, the means adopted are so imperfect 
and insufficient that little good results. 

The importance of a free supply of pure air 
at all times to the lungs of every person, is 
generally unknown and unrealized. Air con- 
fined in a close room is quickly rendered unfit 
for respiration by its occupants, and a copious 
and continuous supply is demanded. Air that 
has once been breathed is unfit for further 
use. It is polluted with carbonic acid gas and 
excrementitious matters thrown off from the 
lungs, and is no more fit to be received again 
into the system than are other excrementitious 
particles. 

There are very good grounds for believing 
that the rebreathing of such impure air is the 
most common, the most efficient, and the most 
to be dreaded cause of consumption. Wild an- 
imals when closely confined in cages with in- 
sufficient supplies of fresh air almost invariably 
fall victims to this disease. Our domestic ani- 
mals when confined to close, un ventilated sta- 
bles, often sicken and die of this affection. It 
is not strange, then, that less robust man should 
also, when confined to an impure atmosphere, 
fall a prey to pulmonary disease. Many even 



whose oocupationa are in the open air by day, 
yet by being confined to oloee, nnventilated 
sleeping-rooms at night, at length are de- 
stroyed by this disease. 

If the breathing of impure air is the cause of 
consumption, we would naturally expect it to 
manifest its most serioos effects locally upon 
the lungs, which come in immediate contact 
with the injurious properties. Such, indeed, is 
the case ; and is a further evidence in proof of 
impure air being the cause of the affection. 

Now the difference between the prevalence 
of consumption at the North and at the South 
can be explained by the fact that the air, on 
account of its coldness, is more completely ex- 
cluded from the houses in the former region ; 
and in the latter is more freely admitted to 
secure relief from the excessive heat of sum- 
mer. Thus the air in Northern homes becomes 
impure and destructive to life, while at the 
South, by welcoming a free interchange of tbo 
outer with the inner air, a purer atmosphere ia 
maintained, and consequently there is greater 
exemption from lung diseases. In this way 
we would explain the fact of the greater prev« 
alence of consumptive diseases in New England 
than further south, instead of attributing it to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

If means were adopted to secure thorough 
ventilation of our homes, workshops, mills, 
churches and schoolhouses, we would be as 
free from this disease as any people upon the 
earth. The inhabitants of the Hebrides islands 
are said to be entirely free from tho disease. 
Their dwellings contain but one room, in the 
center of which is the fire, with an opening in 
the roof above for the escape of the smoke ; and 
this arrangement secures a thorough inter- 
change of the air within with that of the outwr 
air. The air of the dwelUnar is nearly as pure 
as that without. These people, living thus, en- 
joy complete exemption from this afeotion, 
while their neighbors upon the mainland, who 
live in differently constructed dwellings, suffer 
from its ravages. It is not to be inferred from 
this that all must adopt this style of living to 
escape, but merely adopt the essential principle, 
that of thorough and efficient ventilation. 

Admitting that consumption is caused by im- 
pure air, we will now consider what is the 
proper treatment of the same. It is too well 
known that the usual treatment of this affec- 
tion is almost a complete failure, as regards 
curing the patient. They are sufficiently dosed 
with drags, in great variety. There is no 
neglect here. They are also sufficiently fed) 
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BO that it is not for want of nonrishment that 
death oomee. 

It 18 tho generally recetred opinion that oon- 
samption is an incnrahle diseaM, and that it is 
for this reaaon that treatment invariahly fails. 
There are, howeTer» certain fiMsts to difprove 
this incurahility. A large proportion of adnlts 
ahoye the age of forty who die of other dis- 
eases, present eyidenoesof having had long dis- 
ease at some period of their existence, and of 
having recovered from it. The S0sr« of the 
former disease remain. There are on record 
some cases of very far advanced disease of the 
Inngs that have heen recovered from, and at 
an advanced age the patient has died of some 
other disease. Thesa facts go to prove that 
consumption is not necessarily an incnrahle 
disease ; and we may infer that the almost nni- 
formly fatal result which attends it is due to 
some sexious fault in the treatment. 

Since impure air is the cause of consumption, 
we may infer that the removal of this cause 
should he the first consideration in adopting 
means for its cure. It is hardly reasonable to 
expect recovery to take'plaoe so long as the 
cause remains operative. If the patient is un- 
able to be taken often into the open air, do the 
next best thing, by thorough ventilation of his 
rooms render the air as nearly equal in its pu- 
rity to the outer air as possible. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the apartments occupied 
by the patient when within doors be freely and 
abundantly supplied with pure air. 

It sometimes happens that misfortunes — so 
called— transfer the declining patient from his 
comfortable and close quarters to open cham- 



bers, filled with rents and crevices in its walls, 
through which from all sides comes the life- 
giving, pure air. Forthwith an amendment is 
noticed in the patient's condition. Ue rests 
better at night, coughs less, and feels more re- 
freshed by day. The admission of pure air 
works his cure. 

If a patient is able to ride or walk, and most 
of them are, even after there can be no hope of 
recovery, he should he kepi much in the open 
air. No air c%n be so pure as that of outdoors, 
nnohstmcted by walls and wailed about by 
the ceaseless breeses. He should be occupied 
in some way, either in riding, walking, at work, 
or by amusements. Horseback riding is one 
of the best of exercises for such patients. In- 
clemency of the weather should not keep them 
within doors. If the cold be severe, or the 
wind blow, or the storm rage, let additional 
clothing be put on to protect fr^m chilliness, 
and the patient go forth. The aim of the pa- 
tient should be to live outdoors, instead of in 
the house ; and the nearer he comes to attain- 
ing this object the more likely he is to recover. 

The consumptive patient need not be to the 
trouble to go south. Ue has a better climate, 
a purer air right at his doors, if he only sees 
fit to avail himself of them. The practice, of 
confining patients within doors and maintain- 
ing an even temperature, permitting them to 
go out only on pleasant days, has sent its thou- 
sands to premature graves. If others would 
escape a like fate, let them avail themselves of 
the inestimable blessings which can alone come 
from a life in the open air. 
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Getting Ready to be Married. 



BT EUTH 

TWENTY-FIVE years eight months and 
Ry^ days were spent in fitting Louise Grey- 
bnm for marriage, and she was not an old wo- 
man either when she gave her hand to fortunate 
Alwyn Nevis. Ton see her mother began the 
great work as soon as the child Louise was 
bom. Indeed, it was begun early in that wise 
mother's single life; though, of course, not 
with especial reference to Loaise. 

Do you imagine that I mean embroideries, 
table linen, etc. etc., when I speak of the great 
work of preparing Louise for marriage ? 



FBBBXA.K. 

Oh no, no, no ! I cannot remember now as 
I have ever seen a bit of embroider}' about the 
person of Louise. I dare say I have ; but, if so, 
it has been so perfectly in piece as to escape 
my notice. And her table linen, I am sure I 
cannot remember anything about it, though I 
was a guest in her house a day and a night du- 
ring the first month of her housekeeping. I 
will tell you what I did see. 

Love ! It beamed from the eyes, it finshcd 
the cheeks, it softened the voice, it ran over and 
fiowed around everything, yet there was no os- 
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tenUtioD ot loye or happiness. I dare say that 
everything in that house was in ezoellent taste, 
hut the details are not distinct in my mind. I 
remember some heautilol pictures on their 
walls. I know there were plenty of books. 
There was a musical instrument I guess it 
was — yes, I think it toat a piano, but I know 
that Alwyn and Louise sang together. 

" Fine voices ! " I presume bo. I did not 
think of that. I just thought, *' How good the 
Lord isl And He is Zov«. " 

Well, I was going to tell how they pre- 
pared Louise for this magnificent success in the 
way of marriage. I will call it a " success/' 
though Louise has not been a wife more than 
half a year, and though her husband is a farmer 
whose whole estate, real and personal, would 
scarcely bring more than a thousand dollars. I 
dare say they will meet with troubles and per- 
plexities of various kinds, but their house is 
founded on a rook and it will stand. Their 
love is pure and religious. Their marriage is 
a holy sacrament. There i% no school like it 
in all this human life— the school of marriage 
and parentage— for all who truly love. 

To begin at the beginning^but where is the 
beginning f Not in the mother of Louise, after 
all ; for she was not the creator of her own large 
soul; noz did she choose the circumstances 
which developed her into a woman of deep and 
broad experience, of culture rare and sweet. 
The father of Louise X never knew, as he died 
in her childhood, before I had met the family. 
Louise and two brothers, older than herself, 
were left in their mother's care. If I make the 
mother of Louise responible for the daughter's 
character, who will be responsible for the moth- 
er's character? — A^ mother? Then, you see, 
it runs back straight to the Qreat First Cause. 
Well then, to God I give the glory ; but I may 
tell, at least in part, how He wrought through 
the mother of Louise. 

She never deliberately set to work to pre- 
pare her daughter for that event of a day com- 
monly called ** getting married." She never 
set before her child, or before her own mind 
'* getting married" as an end to labor toward. 
Of course she hoped, true woman as she was, 
that a union true and holy might some day be 
consummated between the womanhood of her 
child and true manhood in some human form. 
Of course, her heart could but choose that moth* 
erhood should sometimes work its deep interior 
culture upon the nature of her daughter. But 
her work^was not that of a matchmaker, nor the 
work of a milliner. The helpless babe, the 
little child, .the young maiden, she guarded 



and guided with wise tenderness. 8be tried 
to give both body and soul a fair chance to 
grow, and was too reverent toward her child's 
Creator to impose any restraints upon its ca- 
ture, except such as were obviously noceassrj 
to check selfishness and teach the child aeli- 
government. " Love was law and joy was 
duty" in the home where Mrs. Qievbam vig 
mother. In such an atmosphere the yoosg 
Louise unfolded. She learned from her motlt- 
er's example and precept first, and aftorvaid 
from other teachers and from books, to take gooi 
care of the body that enshrined her inimorial 
soul, her lungs had free play, and her limbs had 
healthy exercise. In her early youth she leainsd 
from the most fitting teacher of such things, 
her mother, the meaning of her sex and iu 
physical peculiarities. To a child so instructed, 
clearly and reverently by a Christian mother, 
all these matters are pure and high, as God 
meant they should be. Curiosity, wisely grati- 
fied when it innocently arose, had no chance to 
become morbid or to seek satisfacUon from 
poisonous sources. 

Louise and her brothers were daily compan- 
ions at play and at school, and while Loui« 
was a schoolgirl, through all grades she had 
boys as well as girls for classmates. 80 she 
had no false or exaggerated ideas of the mas- 
culine character. She had been unconicioasly 
reading it all her life. She had good friends 
among gentlemen before she felt the fint davn- 
ings of love for any. 

'* None knelt at her feet as adorers in thrall, 
They knelt more to Gk>d than they used— that 
was aU." 
Why did she love Alwyn ? I cannot under- 
take to analyze their love ; for love goeth whsn 
it listeth, and though you may see the sigm 
thereof, you may scarcely tell whence it coo- 
eth or whither it goeth. I know that she It 
lieved him to be a true lover of all that ii 
good and true, and wise and beautifal. She 
recognized him as a fellow pilgrim on the 
road to a city that hath foundations, and noth- 
ing seemed more natural than that they should 
henceforth walk hand in hand. Something Iik« 
this she told me only the day before she m 
married, and I thanked Qod inwardly as I lis* 
tened. It occurs to me now that Ibe neror 
showed me a single article of her irmtteau, nor 
mentioned a wedding present Tot I ^^^ 
that she had wedding presents, for I myt^^^ 
gave her— it was iuch % trifle I will notnao* 
it, though I know it <f as aocepUble to Looije 
more for friendship's sake than for any intm 
sic value. And I know that she had gooi 
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clothes when she was married, for she always , 
dressed well and tastefally. 

As a housekeeper Louise is not yet perfect — 
])erbaps never. will be. Bat it does Meem to 
me that she is heantifally prepared for the 
"h igher business of home making. She is so good, 
so well balanced, so capable of upward growth, 
8o desirous to give the best help that in her 
lies to every good work and to every human 
heing. Bat she is a good enough housekeeper, 
and '^hasnosoomof common things." Some- 
thing was the matter with her bread when I 
waa there, but she and her new Biddy soon set 
that matter straight, I am sure ; for kind feel- 
ings and desires for improvement always helx> 
housekeepers out of. such bogs. Louise has 
been weU trained in household arts, but not 
she nor you nor I can hope to sail clear of 
rocks and shoals while the social world remains 
in its present disorderly condition. 

Don't you see when the preparation for mar- 
riage came in? You don't? Well I do. You 
are thinking of " getting married," of standing 



up before some priest on an appointed day, 
dressed in the finest possible garmento, with 
trunks full of unnecessary clothing, waiting to 
be transferred, sooner or later, from the old 
home to this new one—of bridesmaids and 
cards, and cakes and wedding presents. You 
cannot think of it without an accompaoying 
thought of the tedious labor and care involved 
in such preparation, of the jaded condition of 
the bride when she enters upon her new life, of 
the relief it is to those left at the old home to 
have the fuss over with. 

I was thinkiog of marriage, which is not 
simply the event of a day, but forever ;. not the 
mere yoking together of a man and woman, but 
the inward union of two human souls, which 
the outward union only typifies. For such 
marriage all the former life of Louise had fitted 
her. She was healthy in body and soul, and 
so was ready to meet any fate. To one so 
prepared all life's varied experiences, sooner or 
later, yield growth and wisdom. 
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CLIMATE has much to do with the proper 
selection of clothing. We all know it is 
of great use in preserving the heat of the body, 
and in preventing the injurious action of sud- 
den changes of temperature upon the skin. We 
sea the fez of the Mussulman, turbaned with its 
multitudinous yards of muslin, which protects 
the head firom the burning rays of the sun. 

The native sons of Russia wear for a like 
purpose in summer their heavy sheepskin caps— 
unlike their coats of the same material — with 
the wool outside. I have often been told by 
Englishmen, residents of India, that the most 
effective preventive against malarious diseases 
so prevalent there, is a proper attention to dress ; 
and that undergarments of woolen or silk 
should never be dispensed with. 

The reasons for this are evident. When 
linen or cotton is placed next to a perspiring 
skin the moisture passes through them and 
evaporation produces cold, while flannel absorbs 
it, and the heat is not conducted from the body ; 
and thus is prevented the chilly sensations that 
follow in repose, after severe exertion, when 



one is heated and e^cposed to a draft of air. 

It is believed that the better sanitary condi- 
tion of the German soldiers — compared with the 
French — during the late Ifranco-Prussian war, 
is greatly attributable to the more practical 
and healthful manner with which the former 
were dressed. 

As soon as the inclement weather of fall set 
in an order was issued giving to each German 
soldier an abdominal flannel covering, and it 
was generally conceded by physicians with 
whom I conversed upon the subject, that the 
influence was most favorable upon diseases of 
the bowels so prevalent in the army. 

The Tureoif those *' leaders of civilization," 
as the Germans styled them, just arrived from 
sunny Algiers in the fantastic dzesi that had 
always made them more conspicuous lor orna- 
ment than noted for use. They were dressed in 
the fuU Turkish pants made of red broadcloth, 
met at the ankle with a buskib of white linen, 
with a loose blue, gold ornamented jacket, that 
left the neck exposed. The head was covered 
by a bright red fez cap, with a long blue tassel. 
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Unacoiutomed to the seyerity of the climate, 
and 80 illy prepared in dxeas to meet it, diaeaae 
did almost as much in lessening their nnmbera 
as the German needle-gun. 

Since the yacillating power of Europe rests 
upon the numher and strength of its military! 
eyerytbinfc that money, scienoe and skill could 
do, has been done to make the soldiers perfect 
self-acting machines, and the purely ornamental 
in their uniforms has gtyen place to the prac- 
tical. 

The white coat and light hlue pants of the 
Austrian soldier has been abandoned, and a 
uniform' suit of dark blue has been substituted 
in its stead. The trousers have been worn 
closely fastened about the hips by a leathern 
strap ; but it was found so to interfere with 
the normal functions of the livox and kidneys, 
that physicians condemned the practice and 
suspenders have taken its place. 

With the downfall of the French Empire 
disappeared much that was fantastic in the dress 
of the soldiery. Scarcely a sonave is to be 
seen now patrolling the streets of Paris, and 
those cavalrymen of the guard, who sat upon 
their chargers at the gates of the Tuilleries, 
stately and magnificently formed as statues, 
made more imposing by their tall, long-furred 
black caps that weighed two and a half pounds ; 
they, too, have disappeared, and over the port- 
als they guarded so long and faithfully, is now 
written in black and white : *' Liberie^ FrotemiU 
et Egaliu:' 

The women of America to-day are situated 
much as the soldiers of the empire were ; they 
have outlived the social tactics of feudal times, 
and are now called forth to fight the battle of 
life as responsible, earnest individuals. 

Shall they meet these responsibilities with a 
burden of clothing excelling in weight the 
armor of the knights of old. Shall they be 
bound at every joint, fettered at every limb, 
compressed ahout the vital organs, not by one 
leathern girdle, but by a multitude of tightly 
adjusted bands and bones; shall they carry 
upon their trailing garments the filth and rain 
of the streets ; or shall they go forth under the 
new dispensation so dressed as to meet the de- 
mands of an active life, freed from the tyranny 
of £uhion that dictates without reason to soul 
and body P It rests alone with women to de- 
cide if they shall be bond or free, if they shall 
regain the lost health that a superfluity and 
lack of dress has deprived them of, and if they 
shall be instrumental in peopling the world 
with human beings stamped with a higher type 



of manhood and womanhood, morally tsd 
physically. 

The color of dross is not unimportant, asins 
demonstrated by the experiments of Benjtmia 
Franklin, who placed varioos colored clothj <m 
the surface of the snow and found natonUy 
that under black the snow soonest disappetzed ; 
teaching us how much more of the sun's infln- 
ence is concentrated npon us in summsr vhen 
we are shaded by a black parasol, when oat 
heads are covered by a black hat, or oar bodies 
by hlaok clothes. 

We know of the injurious eflbots of weariog 
the various shades of green, the basis of whose 
formation is arsenic The annual report of the 
State Board of Health, of Massachosetti, for 
1872, tells us that the arsenical green tarlatanei 
contain nearly half their weight of oolorias 
matter, a piece ot the material examined v» 
found to contain 8.21 grains of arsenions add 
to each square foot, and a dress of ordinary di* 
mensions would hold in its texture t^e'veen 
three and four ounces of pure arsenic. If the 
occasional wearing of such a dress has not been 
found to injure the wearer or those aseodited 
with her, the dressmakers who worked apon 
the material have in many instances been made 
ill by it ; the symptoms were those of poifoniQ^, 
and subsided as soon as the cause was remoTei 
We shall learn, I have no doubt, in the coase 
of time, that the rank poisons used in dyeing 
have a decidedly injurious influence upon the 
human system. The beautiful magenta color, 
so much the rage not long since, was fonned by 
doubly poisonous agents. 

Without being able to trace it to a direct 
cause, there are many skins that rebel againet 
the irritating influenoos of red flannel, which 
can tolerate with no unpleasant efifects the cod- 
tact of white flannel. 

It seems to me that our first study in dren 
should be, in regard to the style and material 
selected; first, what is healthful; second, what 
is becoming, and third, what is fauhiooable. 

Without falling so far behind the times as to 
become eccentric in dress, one can nevertbelcM 
steer clear of the worst hreakers of fashion, 
and thus save what now is lost to the majority 
of women, time for mental culture. I n^^^f 
could see the propriety of a woman having asj 
number of dresses, from half a dosen to twenty 
to be worn in alternation semi-occasiooally;t<> 
be put by when the season is ended and resur- 
rected with its recurrence, only to be subjected 
to days and weeks of remodeling to soit them 
to tho change of style. If men are so sensiliT* 
to the sudden changes that our northern ch- 
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mate BubjecU qb to, eyen in summer, that they 
find it necmsary to retorn to their flannels, and 
Bubatitnte for heavy woolen garments a lighter 
quality of the same material, how is it that del- 
icate women, possessed of much less Titality 
than they, can with impunity hare their skin, 
or abield it only with thin muslins. They 
never do it, in my opinion, without doing vio- 
lence to the laws of their nature, and without 
luffdring in some way the penalty of their 
Lransgreesion. How much time would he saved, 
ind how much needlessly spent thought and 
money husbanded, if that rare old custom of 
our grandmothers could be revived, of having 
dne substantial gown consecrated to secular 
Life, and one for Sunday-go-to-meeting pur- 
[>0868. Subjects considered the most worthy to 
M^upy the thought and attention of peoples of 
1.11 nations have called them together in council 
:o discuss plans, and arrange for the furtherance 
>f them in the accomplishment of objects de- 
•>ired, than which none can be more important 
Ui mankind than those pertaining to dress and 
3ther hygenic subjects. They cover the possi- 
Dtlity of securing health, wealth and happiness, 
lot only to the present, bat to coming gener- 

itioUd. 

We need a new order of home missionaries, 
hose who shall preach tho law and gospel of 
lealth. 

There are few, if any, institutions of leani- 
ng in our land with a chair devoted to the 
oaohings of the Goddess Hygeia. 

Our tenement houses are hotbeds of disease, 
)ur food is adulterated and rendered poisonous. 

The meat we eat may come from the jaded, 
lalf starved and diseased animal that has been 
lacked with its kind into pens and conveyed 
lundreds of miles, without food or drink. The 
ick are crowded into hospitals in the pent-up 
treets of large cities, when it is known how 
n finitely greater would be the per cent, of re- 
overies, if they could be removed to the coun- 
ry and placed, in cottage hospitals, like those 
ecently erected in Leipsio, where pure air, light 
iud sunshine could be enjoyed without stint. 

The children of our cities die at the rate of 50 
er cent, and there has been a marked increase 
) adult mortality in some of our large cities 
he past year ; all of which facts are winked at, 
tistead of probing to the foundation for causes, 
nd then without delay applying the remedy 
or their removal. 

1 sometimes fear that a robust physique is 

onsidered by many women undesirable. They 

nay be drones in the world's hive, and yet 

bey may become mothers. The ruddy health 



that shows itself in red cheoks and a vigorous 
strength that enables a woman to do with an 
elastic, cheerful will the duties devolving upon 
her, or that enables her to enjoy a walk of ten 
miles, is looked upon as something indelicate; and 
there is thought to be a sweet, grateful, tender 
womanliness in that nervous, ezhaustire weari- 
ness that comes in sweeping a house, or in 
climbing a hill. I found mj'self unexpectedly 
converted into a heroine when I took a walk 
once up Mount Washington; and in England, 
when I walked through the lake district, mak- 
ing at easy stages fifteen and twenty miles per 
day, I was looked upon as a marvel of Amer- 
ican hardihood ; and in reply to the interogato- 
ries put to me : " Can any of your country- 
women walk as you do T* I replied : " Yes, the 
majority, if they found enjoyment in it, and 
would." 

I am much more inclined to believe that our 
habits and modes of life are more responsible 
for the so called American nervousness and the 
delicacy of American women, than our much 
blamed and generally accused climate. Neither 
do I believe there has been a great failure, 
physiological and anatomical, in our forma- 
tion ; but rather that our physical disabilities 
are to be traced to the errors of those grand- 
mothers of ours who g^ve us inheritances that 
we, by our own follies, have added to. 

As the French Revolution swept away the 
fantastically absurd coatumes of men, so would 
an American revolution — a revolution of ideas 
and of education — relieve us from this bondage 
of dress, so illy bdcoming our day and gener- 
ation. 

Frivolities always give place to 'realities. 
Qive to women high aims and ennobling aspi- 
rations, educate them to a purpose as men are 
educated, instead of making them parasites, 
of teaching them to live on the gprowth and 
vigor of other lives, make them self-supporting. 
Elevate marriage t«) the rank of a divine in- 
stitution, instead of making it a degrading con- 
tract, a moneyed matter, a means of support to 
women. I know that much has been accom- 
plished by men and women with vigorous minds 
and weak bodies ; but the strife is a hard and 
unequal one, and we always think how much 
more might have been accomplished with a 
body that buoyed up the spirit instead of drag* 
ging it down. 

With every aspiration for the accomplish- 
ment of good, there must be the accompanying 
desire to develop, in a corresponding ratio, 
mind and body. 
A professor of elocution came to me not 
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long since and begged that I would write or 
speak words of warning to women upon their 
suicidal manner of dressing." Why/' he said, 
" I cannot toach them the alphabet of elocu- 
tion, because thoy cannot inflate their lungs 
and draw a free, full breath." 

When I Yisited a publishing house during 
the winter, and saw by the side of men women 
working in garments that forbid all freedom of 
muscular movement, I could but wonder at their 
endurance in performing the tasks assigned 
them. The men were broad-shouldered, broad- 
waisted, and dressed to suit their work. 

If women do not prove as enduring as men, 
shall we say it is owing to any functional pe- 
culiarity ; or shall we tell the truth and the 
whole truth, that their own disobedience to the 
cardinal laws of their existence is alone at fault. 

Last summer I visited a silk manufactory, 
and saw one hundred or more girls come to 
their daily labor, in a drenching rain, with 
skirts wet to the knees, and thin shoes, soaked 
through to the feet. If a large proportion of 
these girls break down in health shall we say : 
Poor, weak creatures, who could hare expected 
them, in consideration of their physical disa- 
bilities, to endure hard work long f Or shall 
we strike at the cause of their failure, and say 
it was improper dress ? You can no more band- 



age the vital parts and have them perform tkel* 
normal functions than you can encase a limb of 
the body in slats or splints and expect it to r^ 
tain a full muscular and nervous vigor. Tea 
can no more strengthen a weak back or Itm 
up a stomach with faulty functions, hy tlie 
means of pressure from steel and bones in joci 
girl than you could in your boy. 

Of the many hundred autopsies I bare seeo 
made upon women, the cases are exceptional ic 
which the internal organs were in a nonoil 
condition ; and it could not be denied that dnei, 
in the majority of cases, was at fault. 

If you will give your girl equal chances vitl 
your boy for a vigorous hold upon life, thee 
dress her as free from the pressure and weiglt 
of clothing as you do him ; and do not for & 
moment deceive yourself into the belief tb: 
you can compress her lungs and impede her 
circulation without sapping the fountains c: 
her life. 

The dawn of that long denred day has il 
ready streaked our horiison with raya of Ughi 
Soon the fettered superstitions of the pa;t will 
be crushed and woman will be left free to vori; 
out the innermost promptings of her sonL }Lt 
her aspirations be noble ! and may she lire tm 
to them. 
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QUESTIOXS AND ANSWERS. 

A FAUIT DIET. 

I. Can a man live on fruit alone F 
Answeh. — Yes. Wo have known thousands 

of people tc> live exceedingly well on the fruit 
of industry. It may not be altogether agreea- 
ble to do so, but after all we prefer it to any 
other as a steady diet. Too much of it clogs, 
too lictle dwarfs and pinches the man; and 
whatever he has besides, without this he 
starves. 

ELEVATION OP WOMEN. 

II. Can you give us an artiolp on the eleva- 
tion of women ? 

Anb.—A friend at our elbow suggests thick- 
soled boots as an article more certain to ele- 
vate women than anything else. They may be 
found at the shoemakers. 

EVIDENCE OP SKILL IN A PHT8ICIAN. 

III. Which is evidence of the best doctor, 



the ability to amputate a leg or cnre a boil' 
Ana. — It is a very easy matter for a goo-i 
surgeon to out off a leg. He can do it in fi> 
teen minutes, and perhaps less. The skill i: 
largely mechanical. But to cure a boil is co 
easy matter for most doctors. 

ItOTHBR and child. 

IV. Should a scrofulous or consump*^^^ 
mother nurse her own child ? 

Anb.— Very rarely, if ever. Nursing a cbiltl 
is one of the most deleterious inflaeoc^i^'' 
those which, in a feeble woman, may deter- 
mine her downward course to consumption. 1< 
is also generally better for the child not to I* 
nursed by its own mother, if she is feeble an^^ 
scrofuloui. 

XABBIAOB, ETC. 

V. An anxious father presents the (6\}ovin: 
case : His childfen are consumptivp, and ^■ 
wishes to know what ground to take concert- 
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iog their marria^ relatioxu. Sb.aU he faTor 
or oppose it P 

Ax8.— It would be wise for all parents under 
similar circumstances to inform themselres on 
this subject, so as to act wisely. In the first 
place consumptive persons should be thor- 
oughly acquainted as to the possible conse- 
qaoDoes of marriage, and the birth of children. 
Then let them decide on their own responsi- 
biUty. In olden times a leper was forbidden 
to marry, but in this age of liberty we put 
moral restraint on people rather than physical. 
If after this they marry, they alone are respon- 
sibje for the evils that may occur. 

In addition we may add that such persons 
should never marry consumptive partners. This 
will lead to more unhappiness than blighted 
love even. And again, they should so live 
as to. ward oflF the disease. No great tax 
should fall on body or mind. A wise hygiene 
sboald be observed, and constant effort toward 
physical education be maintained. By such 
means a consumptive tendency may be thwart- 
ei. Then they should locate in a mild, bealth- 
fal climate, and be very careful how they as- 
sume the responsibilities of parentage. 

HnSBAND AKD WI7B. 

YI. Should 'a husband take care of his own 
wife when sick, or may he trust her care to 
helpP 

Airs.—- The model husband is always very 
tender and thoughtful of his wife's needs, and 
if he does not peraooally do all for her that 
she wants, he sees she has proper care from 
others. Tbe example of Prince Albert in this 
respect may here be mentioned : ** His care 
and devotion," the Queen records, " were quite 
beyond exprossion." He refused to go to the 
pUy, or anywhere elsa, generally dining alone 
with the Duchess of Kent, till the Queen was 
able to join them, and was always at hand to do 
anything in his power for her comfort. He 
was content to sit by her in a darkened room, 
to read to her, or write for her. No one bat 
himself ever lifted her from her bed to her 
Bofa, and he always helped to wheel her on 
her bed or sofa into the next room. For this 
purpose he would come iostantly, when sent 
for from any part of the house. Ab years went 
on and he became overwhelmed witb work — for 
his attentions were the same in all the Queen's 
snbseqaeat confinements — this was often done 
at much inoonvenionco to himself ; but ho ever 
came " with a sweet smile on his face. In 
short," the Queen adds, " his care of her was 
like that of a mother, nor could there bo a 
kinder, wiser, or more Judicious nurse." 



QUABXkELXKO. 

YII. I find myself always in a quarrel with 
some one. It does not seem that I am to blame. 
I want to know how to avoid it. 

Ana. — ^There are some natures so harmoni- 
ously balanced as to be naturally averse to in- 
cidental and abnormal excitement. There are 
others, again, in a state of perpetual and sud- 
den altercation, fiying to extremes, especially in 
emotional directions. Bat the vast majority of 
people hover between these two poles, and, es- 
pecially in the matter of quarreling, abandon 
themselves pretty much to circumstances. Now 
if it could only be well understood that quar- 
reling is, as we say, always a blunder, and 
that it is almost invariably avoidable, it is 
clear that a little precaution might remove, to 
a great extent, this trouble from life. It takes 
two to make a quarrel, and you may refuse to 
quarrel if you like. The longer you quarrel 
the more unlikely are you to convince your 
opponent that he is in the wrong. It is in the 
nature of quarrels that both disputants imagine 
they are in the right. Recrimination never 
contains argument that has the least effect, 
and the only result of the quarrel is to waste 
a large portion of time in profitless irritation, 
and to injure one's healtb. 

XOBB QUARBELIXO. 

Yin. I find it very difficult to keep from 
quarreling with my husband. We begin a dis- 
cussion on some point on which we differ, in 
good nature, and in five minutes we are at 
swords points. Is there any cure P 

Ans. — ^That tendency to let any dispute drift 
into a quarrel is very much a matter of habit ; 
but it is a habit which may be greatly modified, 
if not wholly cured. We should teach our- 
selves, to begin with, that moderation in lan- 
guage and temper is evidence, not of weakness 
of character, but of the reverse. While a dis- 
pute is yet in embryo moderation and self-con- 
trol may remove it, but when it passes that 
stage — when it is developed into a quarrel — 
then all hope of setting the matter to rights is 
at an end. The prudent person will now sim- 
ply withdraw lumself from the afi^ir, instead 
of needlessly embittering himself in a useless 
struggle. 

DEPIiriTIOX OF HEALTH. 

IX. Please g^ve through Studies in Hygiene 
the best definition of *' Health "—a defini- 
tion concise, brief and comprehensive. The 
best one I know of is this : Health is the sum 
of all the functions of tbe body, properly per- 
formed. 
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AMS.~HeaUh may be defined to be a state 
of body in which all the functions are per- 
formed with regularity and vigor, honoe the 
shortest and best definition would be : hale, 
sound, whole, vigorous. The best idea of 
health may bo gained by observing healthy, 
happy children. 

LETTVCB. 

X I do not find in The Hygienic Cook Book, 
published by your house, any allusion to lettuce 
as an article of food. Is it not a suitable food for 
this season of the year, and can it not be brought 
within the limits of hygienic requirements as 
to its preparation for the table ? Please state 
in Thb Hvrald whether there is any objec- 
tion to it, used as a salad ; and if not, how it 
may be eaten without the use of vinegar. 

Ays. — Lettuce may be used moderately to 
advantage by most people. The acid from 
lemouF, or limes, is much better than vinegar. 
Use only the best lettuce. 

VISION. 

XL In what way do schools injuie the eyeP 
Aira. — 1. They decrease the range of vision, 
by producing short-sightedness. 

2. They decrease the aonteness of vision by 
weakening the eye. 

3. They decrease the endurance of the eye 
by the same cause. 

All teachers should consider it a part of their 
duty to care for the eyes of school children, as 
well as their health ; and schoolhouses shonld 
be built and seats arranged so as to be properly 
lighted. 

HOP POULTICE. 

XII. What is the best method of making a 
hop poultice? 

Aks. — If possessad of any virtue as an ano- 
dyne, and popularly hops have a great repu- 
tation as such, the effect is best obtained by 
steaming a muslin bag full of them, on the 
side to be applied to the body, until quite soft 
and damp, not wet. 

The ordinary method of wringing out in hot 
water wastes all the strength of the hops, and 
makes a nasty mess of it. 

0LT0BBZ2IB OIKTMBITT. 

XIII. What is the best method of making 
glycerine ointment for chapped hands, sores, 
etc.? 

An 8. — Prof. Chas. A. Joy (Jour. Applied 
Chemistry) gives the following formula for a 
glycerine ointment, useful on chapped hands 
and excoriations : ** One half ounce of sperma- 
ceti is melted together with a drachm of white 



wax and two fluid ounces of oil of almonds Vr 

4 

moderate heat, the mixture is poured into i 
mortar, when a fluid ounce of glycerine is add^ 
to it and rubbed until the ingredients are thor- 
oughly mixed and cold." 

CBLBBT. 

Xty. Is celery healthful for weak nerres? 

Ax8. — A correspondent of The Piactbl 
Farmer says : " I have known many meojud 
women too, who, from various causes, hsreW 
come so much affected with nervousness tbtt 
when they stretched out their hands they shmt 
like aspen leaves on windy days; and bj sdAilT, 
moderate use of the blanched footstalks of Gelerr 

* 

leaves as a salad,they became as strong and steady 
in limbs as other people. I have known others 
80 very nervous that the least annoyance pm 
them in a state of agitation — and they we?e in 
almost constant peiplexity and fear— who ven 
effectually cured by a daily moderate on of 
blanched celery as a salad at meal time^ I 
have known others cured by using celery for 
palpitation of the heart." 

SUCCB88. 

XY. What is the secret of business suceeaf 
Is it health, genius, learning, or all combined^ 

Akb.— The Journal of Commeroe lays: "It 
is not genius, i^ll with such pecaliargif^ 
make bad managers of any business, and are 
too erraUo for ordinary executive parposes. 
And it is not high intellectual attainment! 
Few scholarly men will lay aside their devo- 
tion to letters for their own sake, and follow 
the plodding course by which success in biui- 
ness is to be attained. And it lies not in the 
force of circumstances. Some who might oth- 
etwise have been successful on a clear coarse 
have doubtless broken down in the face of pe- 
culiar obstacles, but the man who can bend oc- 
casions and conditions to his will can achierd 
his triumph in spite of such adverse snrroand- 
ings. It is not luck. There is less of bW 
chance in such success than is commonly sup- 
posed. It is true that many tempt their fat«,>B^ 
escape as by a miracle ; but this can form w 
rulti of life. Success in business is obedieot to 
a law that can be clearly and distinctly traced 
throughout the whole of one's career. TbL^ 
law is based on the principle that evsrytbing 
has its price, and they only who are able m 
willing to pay it can acquire that which tber 
covet Some are unable, through want of 
nerve, or faUing health, or defectiTe jadgoeo'" 
or other mental and physical defects, to t^^- 
ceed in the struggle. But more, who are ibi«< 
fail because they are unwilling to meet tbe 
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038t. They teek the end, but will not, by pa- 
tienty eazneet self-denial, employ the means. 
Prc»aent ease, present gratification, some form of 
indulgence not consistent with the end which 
has been proposed, offers a temptation too 
strong for them to resist. To-morrow tbey 
will begin a sterner coarse, next week they will 
turn over another leaf, with different reading 
on the obverse side ; bat to-day let the hands 
be folded and the old inoombranoe remain. No 
man is on the road to sncoess who has not al- 
ready paid part of the price, and is now hold- 
ing out to fortane in fall the next instalment 
that is dap. Many fancy they are tendering 
the price, and wonder that the gronnd does not 
grow solid beneath their feet. If they will 
look again with a keener eye they will see that 
their hands are filled with a counterfeit offer- 
ing which will never be accepted. The toiler 
may deceive himself, bat he can never get the 
better of the principle. Something for nothing 
is contrary to the constitution of things. Ev- 
erything for its price is the universal law, but 
ro bogus coin is taken in this bargain. 

'* There is still another question of even graver 
importance. Is that great measure of success 
which most people covet worth the price at 
which alone it can be acquired ? Is it not of- 
ten, if not always, bonght too dearly, and at a 
sacrifice too great for its real value ? And an- 
other, of even more practical importance : Is 
personal happiness at all dependent on this 
measure of success ? We hold that happiness 
ia not dependent on outward circumstances. It 
is the outgrowth of desirable moral character, 
and is built of no sordid ' materials. In truth, 
the enjoyments of our present state are more 
evenly distributed than any are willing to ad- 
mit, as applied to their own case ; this one fact 
alone proving the truth of our awertion." 

TVBKI8H BATHS. 

XVI. Is there any truth in the following ex- 
tract : " The Turkish bath occasions sensations 
similar to those of alcohol, tobacco, coffee, mor- 
phine, etc., and like them is debilitating and 
pernicious." 

Ass.— No. The Turkish bath does not oc- 
casion sensations similar to alcohol, tobacco 
coffee or morphine. The sensations experienced 
after a properly administered Turkish bath are 
those of perfect cleanliness. The sensation is 
in no way very dilBsrent from those experienced 
after any other thorough, careful bath, unless 
in. degree. A dirty man who takes even a 
warm water, shower, towel, or hand bath, gen- 
erally experiences a glow of pleasure from it. 
He, if asked how ho felt, would say, " I feel I 



clean and fresh now.'' He would make the 
same remark after a good Turkish bath, only 
he might add, if he had never taken one be- 
fore, *' I never felt so clean in all my life.*' As 
to the debilitating effeotd of the bath, it is all 
moonshine. We have had shampooers live in 
the bath several hours every day for years, 
and enjoying better health'than before entering 
it. Instead of being debilitated, they were 
strengthened permanently. The Turkish bath 
may be abused, just as the shower bath or 
warm bath often is ; but rightly used it is one 
of the best of baths. The writer of the above 
knows little of the subject, and being preju- 
diced is unable to state an hunost opinion. 

8XIX DX8BA8B AND 8CB07ULA. 

XVIL My children inherit skin disease, and 
perhaps scrofula, from their father. Can this 
be eradicated by plain diet from childhood f 

An8. — Children with feeble constitutions and 
scrofulous tendency should be well M on 
plain, but nourishing food. Give them plenty 
of out of door life in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, clothe them warmly, see that they have 
plenty of sleep, and physically a good time, 
Regarding food, let us say that bread and milk, 
oatmeal and molasses, cracked wheat and 
cream» and good lean meat and plenty of good 
ripe fruit stiould bo the main articles of food. 
If there is a craving for sweet, see that it is 
gratified by the moderate use of maple sugar, 
or loaf-sugar, rather than confectionery. The 
main reliance must be on good nourishment 
and wise physical culture. 

PB08PH0BU8. 

XVIII. What is the amount and use of phos- 
phorus in the human body P 

Abb. — In the adult it forms 1.80 per cent, in 
infants 0.80, and in idiots but 0.85 ; showing that 
the functions and activity of the brain are, to 
some extent, dependent upon it. To the nerv- 
ous centers phosphorus is as essential as iron is 
to the blood, and whenever there is great nerv- 
ous action and waste it is found in excess in 
the urine. Combined with lime it enterj into 
the composition of the bones ; it forms from 2 
to 2}4 per cent, of the substance of the brain, 
and 36.6 of the ash of muscle. It is an essen- 
tial constituent of both vegetable and animal 
bodies, and exists not only in the bonee and 
other hard parts of animals, but in many of 
the fluids, especially the excretions. 



^«> 



QooD taste is the modesty of the mind ; that 
is why it cannot be either imitated or ac- 
quired. 
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OUR DESSERT TABLE. 



▲PPROFRIATB COKTBIBUTlOXfl FOB THIS DEPAMTUWXT 80UCITB0. 



HEEDLESS TOU. 



Wherefore fret if beedletB Tom 
Lose one boJf the words I aay T 

What if Bometimee dreamy Ben 
Fails to leant his algebra T 

Cnltore is not everything. 

Fanners must not always hoc. 
TTndistnrbed, tbe roots of mixid 

Oftentimes the deepest grow. 

Action is not always good. 

Crystals form wb^en left at rest. 
What the teacher leaves undone, 

May, perchance, be done the best. 

naply inattentive Tom 

Thinks a thought beyond my reach ; 
Fcradventure Ben may dream 

2£ore than mathematics teach. 

Prof. W. H. Tenable. 



CTJBIOirS EPITAPHS. 



THE TKrLT BEAUTIFUL. 



no« beautifbl is Faith I 

Amid Time's storm-vexed scos. 
The discord and the strife of death 

Steal heavenly harmonies. 
A lute-tcne from afiu:, 

Sounds through the clashing din, 
The radiance ot Hope's rising star 

Illuminates within. 

How beautiful is Love I 

God*B angel fh>m on high, 
Commissioned m the spirit-dove, 

To bring His glory nigh. 
To fold in unison, 
The hearts by sorrow tried. 

Unto the footsteps over lone, 
To be a saving guide. 

How grand is teaching Truth I 

That bears aloft the soul, 
To heights where the Eternal youth 

Bids summer waters roll. 
There« reoognind the gain 

Of trial and defeat. 
Thought bides within a sacred fano 

And leams at Wisdom's feet. 

The attributes Divine, 

Shed o'er the troubled lands 
The glory of his inmost shrne, 

Cared for by lojsl hands. 
The wealth of heart is there, 

Where unity and grace 
Make firagrant with the breath of prayer, 

Ood's mighty dwelling-plaoe. 

How beautiful is Faith 1 

Eternal, Lord, in Thee ; 
Victorious o'er the gloom of death. 

Our immortality. 
Sweet Friendship's soothing balm, 

Qlves to the human breast 
Assurance of the heavenly palm. 

And Thy eternal rest. [Cora Wilbum. 



An honest fUIow here is laid, 

His debts in ftiil he always paid. 

And what*! more strange, the neighbors til@, 

He brought back borrowed umbrellu. 

On a talkative old maid (1750) : 

Beneath this silent stone is laid 
A noisy, antiquated maid. 
Who from her cradle talked till death, 
And ne'er before was out of breath. 

On a Mr. Box : 

Here lies one Box within another - 
The one of wood was very good, 
We cannot say so much for t'other. 

In a churchyard in Norfolk, on a 
lawyer : 

Ood works wonders now and thea : 
He, though a lawyer, was an honest mu. 

In St Michael's churchyard, Cowa- 
try, on a wife : . 



She 

But words are wanting 
To say w]u.t 1 
Look what a wife should be, 
And she was that. 

TOBACCO SPIBITUALIZED.* 



The Indian weed, withered quite, 
Qreen at noon, cut down at night. 
Shows thy decay, all flesh is hay ; 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 

The pipe, that is so IDy-white. 
Shows thee to be a mortal wight, 
And even such gone with a touch ; 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 

And when the smoke ascends on higb* 
Think then behold'st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff, gone with a puff; 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 

And when the pipe grows foul vithia, 
Think on the soul defiled with sin, 
And then the fire it doth require ; 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 

The ashes that are left behind 
May serve to put thee still in mind. 
That unto dust return thou must ; 
Thus think, then drink tobaceo. 

Answered by George Withers tiios .* 

" Thus think, drink ne (otacco." 

• The above poem was written about 1673; th» *^' 
dnnt was then sometimes used in the senn of inb^* 
smoke, a form now entirely obsolete. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 




SEW TOEK, JUNE, 187S. 



"To tha Say et ths ngti It nMtth Imglh ; 
To thaini«ht or th* (tiracit BdAath itmrth ; 
tt fN«b«ittial>«ut,ltbrlghtauttHrictiti 
IjM like qmiDlns ■ gablst ol morainf Ucht." 



19" Tbi PnauiMiu di met 
f nay arUtU tBhtt\ atajf apptar <■ Tki HUUI.B. 
nti wiU oUw Ui laiyul titerfg cf ixpraHm, Mitniv 

ml iKc(]><aMl la Mi fOirmu, 

K^gicliaiifa an al tfbtrtylaeanfnmi lAt'i mmevtwi 
tf gmi^ dw ertdU la Tib Hmuu cr Hulth ard 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 



BT M. L, HOI.BKOOX, N. D., ILITOB. 
Tkb KnrDEBGlXTEK EU — KlNDEB- 

a»mi Amocutioxi.— Uin Peft1>od]' hu tant 
HI the foUowiug l«tter for pabliMtion in Thb 
HBKU.D or HiAi-TB, which w« do with plc**- 
nn, tha Bobject being ona which this Joarn*! 
took > deep iotoTHt in horn Ui« flnt, uid hM 
done Bomethiiig to Bdranos: 

Ihekindergkrtan era atretchsa for three or 
four yettn between the mmer; and the pri* 
•atry achool time, admitting more formel dia- 
f^pline than tha nnnery, but leu than ia in- 
dispeaaable for the primary eobools for tnatroo- 
tiuQ ID reading and elementary acience. Asd 
it reqnirei a peouliar clan of teaohen, who 
unite the tandemeM of the mother with a phil- 
Mopbioal iniight into the nalnre oEchiMhood, 



in that pre-intelleotoal era whan irreapotul' 
billtj iijuRt beginning to yield to the growing 
moral ienie. Its teachari muat have made 
themielvea adepU in Froebel'a method of aharp* 
aning ths fire aenaea and training the limba— 
especially the banda— to artistic proceasei, with 
genial oonveraation, tliat lead the ohildren to 
think, invent, and eapeoially to apeak and nn- 
deratand tbeir mothar-tongne with p»oi«ioa 
and iotelligence. 

To obtain anob a class of teachers it ia na~ 
cessary for parents flrat to make tbenuelrea- 
acquainted witbFrcebara art and tciance; and, 
ncoodly, to anpport with their money and pen- 
•onal aympatby kindargartena with properly 
tnined teaeherB. 

To promote theae objeota, therefore, the Kin- 
dergarten Association of Boston proposM that, 
parenta all orer the conntiy shall fona, in their 
own neighborhoodi, simplu unions, to meet 
■t least once a moDtb for the pnipoae of read- 
ing and conTeising with each otbar on the anb- 
ject of kindergarteuing ; being qnite snre, if 
they do BO that they will vary soon be prompt - 
ed to do all that ia reqnisita to haTs kindargar— 
tens for their own and tbeir naighbon' chil- 
dnn at once, and to anpport the teacher whom, 
they ahall procure, with all the necessary means . 

Already one anch nnion baa been formed in. 
the town of Hontolair, New Janey, whose mam-- 
bara meet once a fortnighL to read and con- 
Terae. They b^an, aa any other onion can. 
do, with proonring from the National Bncean- 
ol Edoeation ita Cirvnlar of Information oa 
EindergartenB for Jnly, IS72, containing the- 
BatoneM Uarenholla-BnIow'B atalement of what 
a true kindergarlan ia. The Commiasionerr 
Qeneral Eaton, will aend this pamphlet for the 
asking, wiihoat price. 

The Montclaii Union baa already proonred. 
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and Bnpports a kindergartener, who meets with 
the mothers to read kindergarten literature, and 
with whom they conrene and sympathiie. It 
has proved a complete suooees, and continues to 
be more and more interesting to the members. 
The g^wn daughters of the members also visit 
the kindergarten, and find it delightfal to assist, 
finder the direction of the kindergartner ; who 
thos is enabled to enlarge her nambers, while 
they are obtaining the highest tonoh of cultare 
for fatnre motherhood and general womanly 
influence in society. 

We close by giving the hint of a constitu- 
tion: 

Whereas, we deem it indispensable that all 
children, between the ages of three and aeven, 
be prepared, by kindergartening, for the schools 
of instruction provided for them by the State, 
in order that the latter may attain their ob- 
jects ; and, whereas, kindergartening must be 
based upon the sciecce of child-nature, which is 
not intuitive, the undersigned parents and 
friends of children organise themselves into a 
^social union, to meet at least as often as once a 
month, for the purpose of reading and con- 
-versing upon all subjects pertaining to Fros- 
bel's art and science ; beginning with the Cir- 
<cular of Information published by the National 
Bureau, for July, 1872. 

The meetings shall be as informal as is con- 
sistent with order and comfort, the President 
of the Union bdng chosen to act as chairman, 
and open the meetings with a statement of what 
is the subject of the reading or discussion of 
the day. 

A secretary may also be appointed, whose 
4uty it shall be to make some report of each 
meeting to the one following; and by aod by 
to correspond with the Boston Kindergarten 
Association ; which hopes, in the course of the 
summer, to start a monthly periodical, to be 
edited by Miss E. P. Peabody, the first number 
of which will be sent to any union that will 
make known its existence to the association. 

This monthly will afford themee for the con- 
versations of the unions, and contain, among 
other things, Miss Peabodj's lectures of the 



past winter. The oontinuation of the pnbiliea. 
tion, however, will depend upon the suooess of 
the subscription for it 

This letter is written by the order of the Bos- 
ton Kinderg.'Tten Association, given at thetz 
meeting of March 22d, 1873. 

EUSABBT&P. PbAA02»T. 



Chbap Dibikvectakts. — One pound of 
green copperas, costing seven cents, diesolved 
in one quart of water, and poured down a water 
closet will eflRsotually destroy the foulest amelk. 
On board ships and steamboats, about hotelt 
and other places, there is nothing ao nice to pu- 
rify the air. Simplei green copperas diflw>lTed 
under the bed in anything that will hold water 
will render a hospital, or other place for ikf 
sick, free from unpleasant smells. For batch- 
er's stalls, fish markets, slaughter houses, sink?, 
and wherever there are offensive, putrid gases, 
dissolve copperas and sprinkle it about, sod in 
a few days the smell will pass away. If a cat, 
rat or mouse dies about the House suid sends 
forth an offensive gas, place some dissolved 
copperas in an open vessel near the place whext 
the nuisance is, and it will soon purify the at- 
mosphere. 



EuTHAiTASiA. — ^At kst the vorld haa 
got hold of a new idea, or rather that |iart of 
it known as Er gland, for it has hardly spresd 
elsewhere, except by report The word ee- 
thanasia representw the idea which ia this, thsi 
when any person^s life becomes iDtolerahb 
(hey have a right to end it ; not by the oommos, 
vulgar way of blowing his brains out, bet 
by quietly having administered to him by thi 
physician some ansasthetio that shall do thi 
work. Those who are hopelessly diseased, is- 
sane, idiotic, and of no account in the wori^ 
are to be put to an end by the council of pbv- 
sicians who sit upon the oases. If tiiis is art 
a new doctrine it will sound new to most pt» 
pie. The arguments given in favor of it s« 
these : First, when life becomes intolerable i 
is not worth preserving. Next, when a persos 
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becomes hopeleMly deranged in body and mind 
it it hardly worth while to wear oat the life 
of a healthy person to keep him alive. It is 
giTiag a good life for a poor one. What will 
be the resnlt of the disensston we cannot tell, 
but we donbt if it amonnts to anything. With- 
oatfiBaring any serions results from the agita- 
tion, we patiently wait and see. 

Meanwhile we may say that we helioTe that 
life OD this globe is too precions to trifle with ; 
and that if the laws of lifo were as carofally 
taught to every human being as they are to 
some, there would he few people to get out of 
the world by this short cut, and few whose 
lives would be a burden to them. 80, too, we 
may add that while the sick and insane may 
tax unduly the well with their care, yet this 
very provision for their comfort and happiness 
develops some of the most desirable traits of 
character in the human mind. What we give 
to others we have : " It is more blessed to give 
than receive." 



The Hyoiexic Institute. — Our friends 
will be pleased to learn that the Hygienic In- 
stitute, 16 Laigbt street, is rapidly being re- 
fumiBhed, newly painted and repaired, and 
put in good order for the accommodation of 
friends everywhere. Whenever you come to 
New York don't fail to give it a call. 



The New YoexFekb Mboica^l CoLUsex 
FOB WoxxK.— The Hew York Free Medical Col- 
lege for Women, 67 St. Mark's Place, indicates 
a new phase of public sentiment. It indicates 
that the people and profession are at last suffi- 
ciently liberalised to support a medical college 
that has no pathy, and teaches medicine as a 
soienoe apart firom schools. It may not be gen- 
erally known to our readers that the Faculty 
of the New York Ftee Medical College for 
Women contains representatives of the three 
leading schools of medicine. The old, or allo- 
pathic school, is represented by Profs. J. Y. C. 
Hmith, Fxedezio B. Marvin, Wm. Frederick 
Holoombe and Jonathan Cais; the homceo- 



pathic is represented by Profii. Caroline J. You- 
mans, Sarah E. Furnas and Wm. White ; the 
eclectic by Profis. Paul W. Allen, Robert A • 
Ounn ^and K S. McClellan. The college is 
free to all women, and is the largest and, we 
believe, the best medical college for women in 
the country. At its first commencement, bold 
Saturday evening, April 12th, at Steinway 
Hall, it conferred the degree of M. D. upon six 
graduates: Miss C. A. La Selle, Miss Laura 
M. Fleming, Miss P.] A. Smith, Mrs. B. C. 
Martin, Mrs. O. M. Crosby and Mrs. Harriet 
S. Wanen. Dr. Marvin, in closing the exer- 
cises, said the second winter term, which dosed 
last Thursday, had been one of not only the 
greatest promise, but of unparalleled success. A 
medical college, established in a large city like 
Now York, with rival institutions on every side, 
opening its doors without pecuniary compensa- 
tion to all classes, rich and poor alike, and 
standing aloof from all schools, creeds and pri- 
vate prejudices, and yet from the commence 
ment a success, is something unparalleled in 
educational enterprise. 

We cheerfully recommend the New Vork Free 
Medical College for Women to our lady read- 
ers, and bid the noble institution Gh>d speed. 



A Fbiehdlt Letter. — ^Mb. Editob.-^ 

I have been a subscriber for Tss Hbbald op 
Hbaltk three yean, and have for some time 
been impressed that it is a duty I owe to this 
valuable little work to make known to the* 
world, as far as possible, the vast amount of 
useful knowledge I have already derived from 
it ; but as I lay no claims to education I feel 
somewhat incompetent for this high privilege. 
Three years ago I was looking over The New 
York Evangelist, and by some means my at- 
tention was attracted by this publication— Thb 
Hbalth of Hbaltb— which I immediately sub- 
scribed for; and 88 I am inclined to take a 
broad view of reformatory measores I was, of 
course, deeply absorbed and interested on find- 
ing what I had gained on receiving my first 
number. As I generally seise knowledge at 
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it eomes to me from obterrAtion, and dm it to 
tho best advantage, of oowm, I immediately 
commenoed the bealtb refonn. Being weakly 
coDstitated, and an improper training in regard 
to physical laws has erer oanaed me to he 
predisposed to any disease which may be 
broaght on by disobeying the laws of nators. 
Aa I before said, I begun the practice of health 
laws, and since that time I have scarcely known 
the use of a physician in my family. 

My fUti children have all went to an eariy 
grave, althoagh I do not think this a special 
visitation of Providence. Bat since I have 
learned the art of health I have been blessed 
with a child, the piotnre of health and happi- 
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Woxbn's Shoes. — Db. Holbbook. — 
Permit me among the valuable articles in Thb 
Hbbald of HbaXiTH, to add a few words upon 
the popular forms of ladies' walking shoes and 
dress slippers. That the latter are pretty in 
coloringi although ugly in form, we cannot 
deny ; and that they really add to the ftmeifvH 
attraetieos of a lady's wardrobe. But it is 
this word <* fancy" rather than judgment that 
occasions most of the unhealthy and sometimee 
ridiculous fashions so popular among society 
belles and many would-be pretty women, of all 
classes, at the present day. 

Gait is dependent upon shoes, in a great 
measure ; although* without doubt, this is fre- 
quently an inheritance, and very often indi- 
cates character; but those fashions of shoes 
which throw the weight of the body upon tho 
toes— whether upon the street or in the house ~ 
must certainly be responsible for the absence of 
coveted grace among many of our fair pedes- 
trians. 

We know there are schools for cultivating 
fashionable manners, and such " aim" as dia- 
tinguish ladies belonging to the Aattf Isn; 



among these holding the hands **t limp.* 
which, althoagh laughable in the viewofeov 
men aense, really does no physical ham % 
any female whatever. Bat this cannot 1m vk^ 
of narrow shoes with high bat small-siaid MJ 
to wear which occasions constant irritilioii tir 
the nervous qrstem and really induc«i4iieBl-. 
ties worse even than the com or the bum. 

Chiropodists were ibimerly little reqainl^ 
now they flourish, like many other wrtMi^^ api% 
fashionable indulgencies, and most, we tbink,- 
find a great deal of seorbt aatiafaction fromtk 
displays in our shoemakefa' windows ; for vi& 
every pair of these hideous oontrivanon, «i ' 
can hear the chink of coin aomewhere^ hoaaitl; i 
due for the relief of these aelf-imposaJ ini»- 



A word to mothers, and ** Women in Coun- 
cil:" Onward speed with this great work of 
reformation, and sow the good seed that it may 
take deep root and withstand the storms and 
tempests that may come in later years. 



The English woman, who wsais, moaUj, 
very substantial shoes, walks better— witii 
a more assured tread—than the Ameriosii, vA 
knows nothing at all of that quick &tigiie«i* 
perienced by the majority of female pedeitms 
in our own country. We would sty to each of 
your readers : Go thou and do likewise. 

Respectfully, Sabah L. Hottel 



Thb Euoba Watbb Cvbb.— Nearly a 
quarter of a oentury ago Dr. & O. and Uis. R. B. 
Gleason moved onto the side hill in the ton 
of Elmira» New York, and there among tkegleiu 
and hills and springs, e»tablislied what is nov 
known as the Elmira Water Care. By &'t]i- 
ful attention to their patients and their biui- 
ness this institution has become known all orer 
the country, and has been the rtndnpm of t 
very large class of women, and men, too, who 
needed rest and restoration to health. As tioe 
passed on associates grew up in the place. 
learning by experience the methods of tbe Core 
and helping on in its prosperity. Two of tbem 
we may mention : one, a sister of* Mrs. Olea- 
son, Miss Zippie Brooks, one of the best of 
workers and most accomplished of physieiaoi. 
has been one of the most important spokes io 
the wheel for many years. Those who knot 
her, will know one devoted to her work t^ 
her friends as a true woman can be. Bbabii 
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'beta in the Care for many yeare. A fow 
montha ainee ahe waa married to another of the 
workera in the inatitation, Dr. Walea, alao a 
yomg, enthoaiaBtio and aocomplished phyaxcian. 
Hera la a quartet^ ao to apeak, Dr. Oleaeon and 
wife and Dr. Walea and wife, all related, and 
really one family in fact and in intereat, man- 
agini^ thia aoooearfiil inatitntion, each aopple- 
menting and strengthening the other. We do 
not need to speak for more patronage for thia 
Cure, for it has always heen well filled ; hnt 
we take pleasure in mentioning it and its found- 
ers and proprietors. 



GxHXLSiaair. — I have been a subscriber 
fur your HzmALD of Health for two years; I 
cannot do without it ; bat what moat intereata 
me is the Editor's Studies in Hygiene. I am a 
yoong mother, do not helieVe in drags, thoagh 
my hoahand is a physician, and druggist, too. 
I hare a boy nearly two years old, and I am 
troubled on account of his want of appetite. I 
weaned him at about fire months old, because 
of my extreme illness with typhoid fever. He 
nursed the hottle, and has been doing very well 
until now. I only let him have six ounces of 
milk three times a day in his bottle. 1 cannot 
get him to drink from a cup or goblet. He 
has eaten gravy, butter, molasses, bread, and 
such as that until now. I cannot tell the cause 
of this want of appetite, as he has eighteen 
teeth ; and it cannot be from teething. He is 
finely organized, with fair hair and complexion, 
and brown eyes. I have written this with the 
hope and faith that you will suggest something 
that may do my boy good. I am trying to 
raise him hygienically. I shall look forward 
to the next number of your Hxbald or Health 
with much anxiety. Yours respectfully, 

AvMZB £. Gwi2r. 

P. 8. — The six onnoes of milk referred to 
above means at this time of his age, as I have 
been trying to wean him from the bottle alto- 
gether. 

Bbmajixs.-' Quite likely your child may be 
dyspeptic and there be little call for food. If 



his appetite does not soon return, perhaps a 
change of place for a few days, with cLange 
of scene, will be of advantage. We have 
known a child become very hungry, after weeks 
of dainty appetite, by simply visiting for a day 
away from home. When the weather is warm 
take him to the woods, or keep him out of 
doors ; but not in the hot sunshine. Begarding 
food, it mast be nutritions and palatable. It re- 
quires great tact on the part of mothers to make 
a dainty child eat even the best of food, and 
some cannot do it at all. In thia case they may 
often be aided by thoae who are skilled in these 
mattera. Begarding the kinda of food, it will 
not do to be too severely strict, as mothara are 
apt to be on first becoming acquainted with hy- 
gienic teachings. Of course, many thinga are 
objectionable; but common sense will aid, and 
should not be set one side. 



A Nbw OoLomr. — ^Dr. J. P. Phillips, 
who has furnished Thh Hbrald or Hsalth 
with several very instructive lettera from Cali- 
fornia, has returned, much improved in health, 
to his home in New Haven, Conn. He hopes 
to atart in a few months on an extended tour 
through north- weatem Texaa and other South- 
em States, with a view to locating a colony on 
a large scale, if a suitable location can be found. 
He writes : " I am quite out of patience with 
life in a cold, sunless clime, and wish to go 
where a man can live out of doors more. From 
all I can leam southern New Mexico has the 
best climate for pulmonary troubles in Amei • 
ica. There is an enormous demand for some 
spot to which invalids can be sent with a cer- 
tainty of not being humbugged, and finding 
themselves the victim of a sensational writer, at 
a price per article regardleaa of truth. The 
mountains just back of San Biego have a fine 
climate, but the region is leas acceaaible than 
southern New Mexico." 

Dr. Phillips is a man of great energy and 
ample meana, and la well fitted for auch an en- 
terprise. The readers of Thb Hskald will be 
kept posted aa to his movements. 
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BxcoTEET ov Db. Bahl B. Chase tbox 

protraotad alceration of the stomaob. 

Brownbehn, Loraine Co., O., April S8. 1S7S. 
Db. Holbboox.-— Jfy Ika^ Sir, — Upon Tint- 
ing Cleveland last week one of my former 
neighbors handed me a package of Thb Bbb- 
A.LD OP Health, and I reoogniBed at once jonr 
own handwriting npon the wrapper, I write 
to tbank yon for this new token that I am re* 
membered, and to tell yon of my exceeding 
good fortune in the recoTery of my health. I 
find myself at the present a very happy wo* 
man— happy in the possession of a new-bom 
freedom from disease and pain. All the world 
looks beautiful, and after my near approach to 
the graye and my almost miraculous restora- 
tion to healthy with a new lease of lifCi as it 
were ; it seems to me that nothing can trouble 
my repose of mind, and my thankfulness is a 
continual fountain of joy. I am content to 
give up my ambitions which have impelled me 
forward during past years, and nothing but the 
terrible experience of the past lew months could 
have brought me to this frame of mind. 

I have bought me a fruit farm of sixteen 
acres, on the line of the Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern Bailroad, between Cleveland and 
Sandusky ; and my hired man and woman and 
my own child constitute my fitmily. I have 
a lovely place, near school and church privi- 
leges, right in the center of one of the most 
beautiful farming regions in Northern Ohio— 
the lake in sights society around me of the 
best quality, being modtly educated and inteU 
ligent graduates from Oberlin College. 

I am the only M. D. in the town, and have 
all the practice I can attend to. I came here 
the middle of March. When I bought this 
place, in February, I could still eat nothing 
hxLtmUk; although I was constantly growing 
fleshy and strong upon this diet. Now I eaa 
eat almost anything I desire. I live out of 
doors when the weather will permit, and in- 
tend to do so all the season. I am trying to 
have my affairs arranged so that I shall be re- 
moved entirely from perplexity and anxiety, 
and live for the renewal of my life powers. 



I am almost as heavy as I ever was, irei| 
175 pounds. My great trouble now is vitb mj 
nervous system. Any exaltation is followed Ij 
a complete letting down of my nerve foree. 

Thus, you see, I am still compelled to coaot 
myself an invalid, though a very " oom&rti- 
ble" one. I enjoy lile intensely, and vhh my 
books, papers, correspondence and ftieDdc^sar- 
rounded by the beauties of nature and nmond 
f^m corroding care, I may hope to lire mmy 
years of comfortable and enjoyable life. 

And now, my dear Doctor, I wish to njto 
you that I attribute my recovery to the per- 
sistent use of a milk diet exclusively. I bfe 
some of the time gained upon an avenge m 
pound daily, and that of good, s(^d fleih, uU 
healthy. I weigh 76 pounds more than I did 
in August last, and all say that I look ten jmc 
younger than I did last summer. Bo yosvoo- 
der that I am happy, and find much cause for 

thankfulness P 

Yours truly, Saba B. Cfliii. 



Maehied WoMEir. — To ih$ EiHw." 
Thb Hbbald of Hbalth not long ebce to!u 
its readers that the present was an tbnormil 
age. It would seem that it ia so especi&Iljviiii 
regard to ftminimtff. Women are sbnormil 
from their eorotuii braidd to their boot heeli. 

Should the author of the " Princess" ^^ 
write that effiision, he probably would not in- 
timate that marriage takes the nonsenae oat ol 
women. According to the latest estimates mir* 
riage puts nonsense or nonentity (nt9 vooae. 
A sensible, young, wholesome girl, lull of vit 
sparkle, aspirations end generosity, msniei 
Ten years thereafter her best friend would sir. 
if truth were spoken : *• Oh, my dear, yoa ar« 
a c&*M4fM^ cheat! You promised so mneh^an^ 
are so utterly lost to us and society.*' 

Married women naturally Tange themselv^ 
into three classes, Tlayihmgt^ Dmdftt ni i'^ 
bodiei. Class 1st are peculiar. Their hca^ 
mesMure about twenty and a half inches tt ^ 
greatest circumference, waists ditto. Tbej si? 
of boarding-school origin, marry men £^ 
ten to forty years their seniors, and tend soi^ 
dogs. 
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CUm 2d are .of the iewing»on-«hirt-battoa 
order. They sleep with one eye open tbrongh 
the infftnoy of their children, mend "his" 
stockings and wonder if *' he *' will come to din- 
ner soon. Their husbands are an eternal *' he.** 
The oat-Boswell Boewell in devotion, and are 
ready at any minute to make their frail bodies 
a bridge orer which some selfish, onsompolous 
husband can safely walk to oomfort and ad- 
rancement. ** Hannah Jane and I *' tells their 
story. 

Class 3d may be subdiyided into four interest- 
ing olasses, vis. : Invalida, Chisipt, Womsn ikat 
Boards and JFoiMn ihiU are lnterut$4 in Foreign 
Miuiom, Formerly a distinct class, not above 
mentioned, existed. It flonrished two genera- 
tions ago. We heard something of it in onr 
childhood. The class was peculiar in that it 
bore and reared children. It has almost en- 
tirely died out now, particularly in those chris- 
tian churches that love to hunt children from 
the poorer districts to make their Sabbath 
Bohools of. A fashionable wife said to us not 
long since : " The ladies of ' my set ' don't have 
children.*' (This lady's head would probably 
not go oyer nineteen inches at its greatest cir- 
comference. It is always well to keep the size 
of the head in mind when estimating individ- 
uals.) 

The invalid class of women are a profound 
psychological cariosity, which no sane person 
would undertake to comprehend. They are cha- 
racterized by perennial backaches, nerves con- 
stantly upon the rack, and stomachs that will 
digest pork, pepper, mustard, lard, pastry, 
pickles and candy. These feeble creatures 
manage to carry a weight upon their loins that 
would give kidney complaint to Samson him- 
self. They are always alive when everybody 
else has died off. The woman that boards is a 
strictly modem invention. Of all women, they 

that board — and love to do so~come the near- 
est to having no souls. They are vanity, in- 
sanity and sophistry combined, and made to as- 
sume woman's shape. In a word, marriage too 
often means intellectual stupidity and spiritual 
P^nUysis ; with diseases named legion to vary 



the monotony. Marriage does not now, as for- 
merly, mean home, faithfulness and devotion. 

Asrs Wbstbboox. 
[There will be a reply to this writer's letter 
in the next Hbbald op Health. We dissent 
from her views and shall show our readers how 
shell mistaken. — Editob.] 



Too Much Yentilatiov — ^Too Much 
Bathxso. — ^When a very young man I took to 
sleeping with an open widow, from finding that 
sleep on the top of a coach was peculiarly relresh- 
ing on a summer night; which I ascribed to the 
open air. But I soon found that when the air 
had raw fog in it, or was severely cold, the 
effects were evil ; and though I have always 
preferred an open window in hot weather— ex- 
cept when noises outside compel me to close it — 
yet it is impossible to me as a general rule. 
Who can recommend it to those who, alas ! have 
to dwell where the air outside is laden with 
noxious exhalations P Yet some physicians lay 
down a univereal rule to sleep with an open 
window, and seem to think that one cannot 
have too much oxygen in the air by night. 

On the direct contrary, an eminent physi- 
cian, lately deceased, argued to me that in sleep 
the air ought to have Uu of oxygen ; that much 
oxygen hinders sleep, air partially impure aids 
sleep ; that oats and dogs in sleep cover their 
noses with their paws, or thrust them under 
their sides ; that he had known pet dogs sleep 
under bed-clothes, and voluntarily go to the 
bottom of the bed ; that dens of beasts have 
little circulation of air, and that the animals 
go deep into them for sleep. Sir Walter Tre- 
velyan printed a paper on this subject, some 
years back, to the same effect. I have long 
been aware, in my own experience, that very 
oold air, which I can breathe while awake with- 
out inconvenience, will make me cough con- 
vulsively if I try to sleep in it. I believe the 
reason to lie in the long, deep breath of sleep. 

Then, as regards clothing, the quantity need- 
ed surely depends on several circumstances— 
the activity of the person, the state of the pulse 
the habit of body, fat or without fat ; perhaps 
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ftlio the age and the time of day, beside the 
temperature of the air. If I have to sit read- 
ing I need more clothing than when I have 
oontinnouB mnacular action, eyen if not le- 
Tere. When fatigued I need more than when 
fresh ; after a good meal I need less clothing 
than before. Besides, I suppose it will be ad- 
mitted that the more oleaginous food we can 
take without disordering the lirer the more we 
can lessen our clothing. To laj down any 
general rule that takes no notice of these di- 
versities does not commend itself to me as good 



Concerning bathing of the body, I think our 
sanitarians are very extravagant, and they 
have done great public mischief by setting the 
great towns to plunder the rivers of their sup- 
plies from the head streams. Even the prophet 
Mohammed, a fanatic of cleanliness, regarded 
friction with sand as compensatory for wash- 
ing. If any one supposes that the limbs and 
Irunk of the body cannot be kept as perfectly 
clean by dry rubbing as by any amount of 
washing, I say he has something to learn. Un- 
doubtedly in a hot climate, or hot weather, 
there is nothing so pleasant and so rapidly 
eflectual as bathing, if the temperature of the 
water be not too low, as it is apt to be with us, 
even in our hottest weather. I have always 
enjoyed swimming ; but reluctantly give it up, 
because the cold makes my hands dead, which 
cannot be healthful. I once brought on a se- 
vere attack of illness by using a sits bath. All 
the hardy barbarians of the north have at all 
times, been reproached by southern people for 
their neglect in washing. The old Eomans did 
not— as a nation— betake theaiselves to baths 
till the era of effeminacy set in. Tacitus says 
of the Germans : ** In the midst of this dirt they 
grow up into those limbs which we admire. ' 
The Scythians, of Herodotus, were reported not 
to wash ; but in cold weather, at distant inter- 
vals, to cover their bodies with a hot, spicy 
paste. It dried on them, and dropped off when 
cold, leaving the flesh clean. Northern races 
know that cold water takes strength out of 
them, and they do not volunteer to touch it. 



I Their practiee has more weight with me than 
recent theories. Ko doubt where hot baths, 
warm dressing-rooms and Inxurioos towels esa 
be commanded, warm bathing tends to humta 
beauty. Perhaps it makes a more ddicaU ani- 
mal, more susceptible to cold. I think it ^ott, 
A hot-otr bath is a very different thing, and 
more akin to the Scythian prsetioe. But, grant* 
ing that wtalth may advantageously avail itadf 
of warm water, with a cold shower bath after 
it, that does not justify a uni venal commaDd 
to men and women, rich and poor, to wash their 
whole bodies every day in cold water, as many 
of our sanitarians do. 

A few yean ago there was an sKfonrnve cod- 
flagntion in Otteiy St Mary, Devon ; and la 
old man, who had long remained in-doon, was 
burnt out. The neighbon were so scandal- 
ised to see how dirty he was that, by aa oper- 
ation of lynch law, they set about washing 
him, against his plaintive and piteons entreat- 
ies ; but they completed it, in spite of his prot- 
estations that he should die of oold from it. 
In fact, that very thing happened only a few 
days after. This was attested to me by a ladj 

who lives dose by. 

The rich appear to me often to imagine that 
the poor can do wisely in imitating their pne- 
tices; but to adapt them by halves may 
be mischievous. If a person oannot afford a 
change of shoes and stockings, when they are 
wetted, it is far better to go barefoot. So if 
he cannot command hot water and warm dress- 
ing rooms, it is not always certain that he will 
be healthier and stronger for much washing. 
In northern climates I do not think that the 
most robust of our species are the cleanest, any 
more than of dogs and horses. 

F. W. Nbwma». 



Owing to tee iixksss of Howard 
Glyndon the article '* Women in Council,*' it 
laid over until our next number. 

^» 

Thb woman who maketh a good pudding in 
silence is better than one who maketh a tmzi 
reply. 
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Avmrnsmimi of an appnranato ohaneter vttl 

be inserted at the following ratea : Short adTertiBemenu* 
U MBto par UoM ; thirtoen linea, for three or more inaer- 
tionswitnout ohaneet 30 per cent, diaoonnt; one-half 
eolmnn, $U ; one oolumn, wtl ; one page, $40. All adTer- 
tiaemento must be receired at this office by the 5th of 
the month preoadlng that on whieh they are to appear. 

Bealds' Bygeian Borne, 

WILMINGTOV, DELAWAKB, 

OPENED JAIV. 1. 1871, for th« Hy^enio Treat- 
ment of Inyalida, ia beantifeUy loeated m the open 
•ubarba of a pleaaant, healthftii oity. oTerlookinc the 
romantic and hiatorio Braadywine and tne 1>elaware Ki rer. 
Each room U warmed by steam-heated air, and thorougMm 
vtnUlaltd^ t^ving a pure atmoai^Mce, free from gas and 
dnat. Beet appllanoea for Water and Sun Baths: Swedish 
Moremente: Dr. Wood'a Vibrator :'* Health Lift,** etc. 
A eskoieehygienio dietary.inclndiBgthe best grains and the 
finest freuu canned ana dried fmite, etc. The Proprietors 
have had many years' experience as Hygienlo Physiciana. 
Mrs. H. will deroto eapeclal attention to lady patients, 
giving them the beneAt of kindly sympathy as well as of 
experience and skill. For Oiroulars, eto.. address, with 
•tamp, PUBBY HBAU), M. D., or XABT H. HEALD, 
X. !•. ja^tf 

BoQseheeper Wanted, 

At Tlie Hygienic Institute. 

Hnst be strong and healthy, enexgetio and fsithiU, 
and must be capable of fulfilling the duties of the posi- 
tion. AddzvBS, stating particulan and salary required, 
and wwloaJBg photograph, 

WOOD * HOLBROOK. 15 Laight siioet, K. T. 

VALUABLE FTJBLICATIOirS 



Any of the following sent on application, to any per^ 
son endoiing a three-oent stamp for postage. 

I. Biometry, the Measure of Life; 

Or, the SoleDce and Art of l[oa.«nrisg Probable Llfe- 
timos. 



2. Life Is a Property- 

The great Pecuniary Value of a Husband or Father to a 
Famfly. How they may secuza Full Protection. 



3. Labor-Term Insurance. 

A suoclnct statement of the True Purpoee and Method 
of Insurance. 



*«* These ara all amall documents, but new, and 
eontaming matters of great Interest and weighty Impoii 
to ereiy one. They will commend themsdyes to all 
thoughtftil and candid persons seeking to know the 
truth, and to promote human weUhre 

Address 

AlCBRICAUr POPULAR LIFE INBTTRAKCB 00., 

4.19 ft til Bxoadway, Kew York. 



WESLET WATER CURE. 

This Health Institution is in one of the most healthy 
localities in the United States. Situated on the line of 
th< Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, we 
hare easy oommunication with all points ; our railroad 
connecting on the north with the Brie at Bingham on, 
with the ll^ew York Central at Syracuse, with Kew York 
via the Korria & Essex and Mew Jereey railroads, with 
I hiladelphia vt^ the North Penn. and West Jervey rail- 
roads, and with the Pennsylvania Central, at Easton, vmi 
the West Jersey or BelTidere railroads, being leu than 
Ibur hours by rail from Kew York, Philadelphia and 
Binghamton. This spot has been seleeted after twfr 
years' oareftil obserration and search, in preference to 
all others on account of its elcTatton aboTO the ooaan, 
the purity of ita air and water, line mountain scenery t 
and its well known dimatio influence in restoring the in- 
ralid to health. The buildings are within eafy reach o f 
two flue Tillages, and so situated as to giro freedom firom 
conyentionality, which ia very deaixabla, especially fSor 
ladies seeking health. 

Our cure is connected with a large Csrm, whidi will 
frimishsnpplieB for the table, and afford much interest 
to those widiing retirement and rural life. We hope to 
give many in the future an opportunity to perform light 
labor out of doom to enable them to assist in paying 
their way while taking treatment. We shall open eocn 
after July 1st. To those contemplating taking hygienic 
and water treatment we would aak that they communi- 
cate with na before deciding, as we believe that we can 
offer many advantagea not to be found elsewhere. X>r. 
F. Wilson Hurd, formerly House and Examining Physi- 
cian of the Dansville Water Gore and Hygienic Insti- 
tution, will hare charge of the medical department, and 
will frilly sustain his previous reputation for genial 
and kindly relations to his patients and guests. 

All forms of chronic disease treated with success with- 
out the use of poisons, and the patient will be instructed 
in tha way to live, so as to avoid sickness and to main- 
tain good health. 

Prices moderate. Enclose stamp for circular. 
HURD & POTTER, Proprietors. 

je-tf Delaware Water Oap, Monroe county. Fa. 





DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 

TIP 

Battery, 

Charted or uncharged by merely tipping it one way or 
the other, is now the great "OO/' with his improved 
Compound Coil Electric Machines to cure disease. 

The American Institute has mst granted to Dr. Jerome 
Kidder the MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, for the best 
Electro-Medical Apparatus yet manufkotured. 

OFFICE, Morth-east comer of Fourth avenue and 
Seventeenth street. New York. 

TO TnS LABZES. 

A HOME, A HEART, A HAND. 

A short correspondence and an exchange of photo* 
graphs desired. A religious lady of about tbs age of 
thirty or thirtv-flve preferred. The best of reference 
given and required. Address 

Box 8, Michigantown, Clinton coiinty, Ind. 
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THE BISTOURY. 

A Domestio Medio*l Joumal, contaijung oseAxl mftnw 
matioa for erery honMhold. 

EXPOSES 

HUMBUGGERY AND QUACKEEY 

in all its fomu, and has an ablo Corps of Contribatomi 
who sappy its pages with articles upon 

THE FRE8ER VA TJON OF SEA LTH 

while the Editor gives the Medical Fraternity 

The lledical Items and Kews 

of the day, celled frun all the betl uediosl Joomals of 
the world. This featnre of THE BI6T0URT alone, is 
worth many times tho snhscription prloe, rendering it in- 
Taloable to the practicing physician. 

THE IK)M£STIO MEDICINE DEFAETMElTr 

contains ralnable hints and recipes, of great use to the 
fkmily in the absence of the regular medical adviser. 

Only Fifty Cents a Year. 

THAB. 8. T7P DE ORAFF, EBITOB, Hlmin, N. T. 

■7 Large cash premiums to agents. Bend stamp Ibr 
specimen copy and premium list to, The Bistoury, El- 
miia, N. Y. Je-3t 

GEAHAM FLOUE. 



8BST a&ABAB FLOVIL 

MANUFAOTURED BY 
XISSBS. OSZmTE h OILBUT, Vsrbhut ICnitfi. 
OAKLAKD, LIVIiraSTON CO., K. Y. 
RapsaaxcB; 

MoBsrs. WOOD & HOLBBOOE, 
my-3t 15 Laight St, New York. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial 

IN8TZTUTB.— New improTements, in modem and ele- 
gant style. DBS. 8TRONO, its Proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Department of New York XTnlrersity, 
and give specUl attention to Lung, Female, ud 
Chronic Diseases. 

Among its speetoZ oppliatiees are the Turkish, Sulphur, 
Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Baths, Equaliser or 
Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Morement Cure, Hydro- 
pathy, etc. etc. 

Indorsed by Bishop Simpson, Professor Taylor Lewis, 
L. L. D., Rer. T. L. Cuyler, D. D., etc etc. 

For description of our appliances, diseases treated, ref- 
erences, etc., send for circular, a-tf 



PATNT£R*8 M ANUAI«, a complete practical guide to 
house and sign palntinir, graining. Tarnishing, polish- 
ing, kalsomining. papering, lettering, staining, gilding, 
glaaing, glaaa staining, silTering, analysis of colors, har- 
monv, contrast, etc. 50 ots. Book of alphabets for 
vainters, draughtan«n, etc., M ets. Lou^olph's Book of 
Ornaments $1.50. of booksellers or by mail. 
je-3t JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassaust., N. Y. 



MR. FEOTHINaHAM'S NEW BOOK. 

The Religion of Bunaiiity, 

BY O. B. FROTHINOHAM. 

OmtenU. -I. Tendencies. II. God. III. Bibk. IV. 
Christ. V. Atonement YI. Power of Moral Inipirm- 
tion. VII. ProTidence. Till. Moral Ideal. DL Is- 
mortality. X. Edncatfon of Cenacienoe. XI. Tl» Soul 
of Good in Evil. XII. The Soul of Trwth in Eim. 

One ToL, IS mo. $1.50. Sent es on xooeiii ol joet. 

BVTTS dfc BmSMOltS, 

PUBLISEEBS, 
M Dey st iee t , New York. jc>2t 



IHTrite for Large Illustrated DescxiptiTe 



List to 



GREW WESTERN 




P. 0. BOX 1S62 PinSBURGH PA. 

Double Barrel Shot Guns» Iron Barrek, $8; real t«is% 
$16; stub twist, $35. Breech lioadem, $30 so $300. 
Single Guns, $S SO to $30. BifleB, $8 to $90. B«relven, 
$6 to $30. Pistols, $1 to $10. Regular diaooont te 
dealers, agents, or oluba. Arwujf Gwmt mmd SevoiMn 
htm^ wrPradfdfw. mh-lt 

List of Articles for Sale by 

WOOD * HOLBROOK, No. IS Laight 8tx«ei, New York. 

BACON'S HOME QTMNASIUM, with book 

of explanation and 100 cnta, $10. 

-Trapeae Adjustmeni, with S3 illustmlioiis, |S M. 

Swing Adjustment* fat children, $1 50. 
Each part sold separately. The whole, $U. 

This is the meet ralnable piece of Oynmaatio sppan- 
tuslbr home use ererinTented. Any one can use it. 7«r 
weak cheats, bodes, and sides its use is the best reaedr 
known. A half hour's use of it daily would pre-rait s&d 
cure many cases of dyspepsia and oonsumption. 

BOUND VOLUMES.— We bUU hare a tew 
Bound Volumes for 1803, 1884, 1867, 1868 and 1868 to 
sale, postpaid, by mail, for $3 Soon it will be impoauUe 
to obtam them. 

flEBALD OF HEALTH COYEBS— m that 
erery one can bind fhoir numbers and p psn orrs then 
neatly. 60 cents. 

BEST GBAHAM CBAGKEBS--per barrel. 
$10. Half barrel -38 lbs., $6. 

ELECTBIO MACHINES— Kidder^*, beii 
Ifanntectured, $30 to $23. 



C^ UIDE TO AUTHORSHIP, a complete praelaesl in- 
7 stmotor in all kinds of literary work, and all ban- 
nesa connected therewith. Uaeftil to all taell BS i i onnl ii 
and iuTaluable to all inexperienced writers deairoos of 
getting into print. Also includes editing, proof readiai. 
oopyriehts, value and disposal of Mss., etc 80 oeats of 
booksellers or by mail, 
je-^t JESSE HAKET <C 00., 119 KaMan sL, N. Y. 

TAXIDERMISrS MANUAL, a eompltfte practia] 
guide to collectinfr, preparing, preaerrinff and movnN 
ing animals, birds, reptiles, insects, etc. Kew and r^ 
▼iaed American edition* with many fine engiuTinpi, calf 
50 cts. of bookaeUers or by mail. 
je-St JESSE HANEY * CO., 119 Nassau st, N. Y. 



ADYEBTISING BEPABTMENT. 
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Wew York Magnetic Onre. 

ELECTRIGITT, BATHS sad VITAI. KAOKETISM. 

Th« most delightlnl, naturml and powerful method of 

HEALIKO DI8BA8B. 

The MAONKTIO Method giree the nerrons, fcebl^ 
petient a new life power ImmediatelT, end for the Cure 
of Kenntlgie, Bheumatiem, Puelyiu, Tumors, Diseaaes 
of the Brain, and Female Dieeaeee, it It InoomparaUIy 
superior to other methods. In the general dlaMtee of 
the BUiod, K]f*9^ Bant ThroaL Zmnpt, Livtr. Kidntjft, 
etc.. etc, we have be«k remanably euooeaeftal. Penone 
of fine oigaaiaatioB, and eepedally thoee who deal much 
m bram work, are wondmUlT rcjuTenated by Vital 
Manietiim. We eall the aHentton of clergymen, teach- 
ers, lecturen, actoia and Utemr and profeeeional ladiea 
and gentlemen to our methods of eure. Dr. Babbitt ie 
agisted by a akillftil lady phyi&olaa. and a delightful hy- 
gienlo home is ftimjehed to Uioee wno wiith to board In 
the mma boUding. Addran or apply to 
E. D. BABBITT, P. M., 

S29 Wert aath itreei (BOMr Broadway )» Kev Toric. St 



I 



THE N. R HTGEIAN HOME, 

at Concord, Yi, is the place to go if yon are sick and 
Terr mnch in eameat to get weii. Bead etamp to J. A. 
TEifM r, M. D., for a ciicnlar. Ap-4t 

BOOKS 

FOB SALS S7 WOOD ^ EOLBHOOK, 
10 Lalght Street, New York. 

TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS.— 

Bemg a Prise Eeeay, ahowing that the nee of Tobacco ii 
a phyiieal, mental, mora], and aodal eril. By HxiraT 
OiBBOHt, M. D., Editor Pacific Medical and Surgical 
jcoxnaL Price, by mail, SO cents. 

RATHE'3 MANUAL OF GYMNAS- 

TIC& lUnstiated. For Instruction in Classes and Pri- 
rate use. Bio Lewis's System Ezplaiaed. By W. L. 
Bathe. Pr;oe40oento. 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND 

LUN08. OlTing their Cause, means of Prerention, and 
methods of Cure. Price 35 cents. 

THE TURKISH BATH; Its His- 
tory and phoosophy. By Brasmns Wilson. With Notes 
and an Appendix by U. L. Holbtook, U. D.— This Is the 
only book on the Turkish Bath published in this country. 

DIPTHERIA ; Its Nature, Histoiy, 

Causes, Prerention, and Treatment on Hygienic princi* 
pies, etc Price, by mail, $1S5. 

It contains ehaptefs on the K»iology and Technology 
of Diptherla, Description and Pathology of Diptheria, 
the fUse ICembnuie, History and Infectiousness of Dip- 
theria, ite Causes and Mortality, Complications and Se- 
qnelK, Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria, the Drug and the 
Hygienic Treatment* Stimulation, etc 

Burnt out Oct 9, 1871. Re-established Oct. 10, 1871. 

Religio-Philosophical Publishing House, 

PUBLI8HRB8 AlTD DBALBBS IK 



itoal, Liberal 
Books. 



ADAMS STREET AND FIFTH AVE.. 

_^^ CHICAGO. 

J«0. 0. BXTWDAY. SMretary, S. 8. JOWES, Proprietor. 

BELieiO^PHILOSOPHICAL JOUBirAIi, 
*l«rM eight page paper, and an able exponent of the 
^ritml Philotophp. Will send it three months on 

InlP ^'^^ subscribers for fifty cents. 

S9* SpteiwuH eopjf §eHt frwt, Ap-St 



THE BUTLEREE ALTH LIFT 

FOB 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
At 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D., PBOFBIETOB. 

Connecting with Dr. Janes, S14 Broadway, New Toik, 
and IM Bemsen street, Brooklyn. 

The Tnlne of this method of treatment is perhape as 
well shown by the following letter written by Henry 
'Ward Beeehcr, as any other way : 

««Xhe nnderdigned clergymen of Brooklyn, K. T., 
haTo for a longer or shorter period attended at the * ButUr 
HtaUhLifit* and haTO derived great benefit from it. 
They commend this system to the attention of all persona 
whose aTocations sererely tax the brain, and to all whoee 
nerrons system is nm down. It gires thorough exercise 
with U.tie fatigne, and with bnt little loss of tinv . 

BivaT WAxn Bxsenx, Wx. Itis Budmxsvoi^ 

WATLAim HOTT, H. M. SCTJPDBa, 

NoaMAH SxAYia, Dativ Mookx, Ja., 

Oso. F. PniTxcoar, J. A. M. CxAnf ak, 

D. B. Bmawaa, H. D. Catlik, 

J. H. Poxj.ABn, W. McDoxAUi." 

WILLIAM KURTZ, 

Photographic Artist, 

871 BBOADWAT KBW TOBK. 

This establishment has rraeired tentrol FirH €7asf 
Premtuma in JV*<«e Ymit and ffrooHyM* 

APIBSTCLAS8 MEDAL FROM FABI8, 
And in 167S from the American Institnte two Medals o/ 
Special Award tot "Crayon Drawings" and 'Plain Pho- 
tographs," an honor and distinotion nerer awarded to 
any other Photographer. 'Ap-ly 

i 

Are You Going to New York ? 

If so, and yon wish to stop where yon can FEEL AT 
BOUEt and get GOOD FOOD HEALTB FULLY PRE- 
PARED, and PLENTY OF IT, 

Co to the Hyglenio Institute* 

No9. 13 # 16 Latghi Street. 
Hcne Cats pass near the door io all parts of the city 

making it a very oonTenlent stopping place for persons 
Tisiting New York, either npon business or plsasore. 

Open at all honrs, day and night. Board by the day oi 

week, at XMaonable rates. Booms can be seenred in ad-> 

▼ance by writing. Addrsss 

WOOD * HOLBBOOK, Pkoprietors, 

KoB. IS * 15 Laiglkt Street, New York. 

Thb Elmira Water Curb will 

be re-opened May 1st for the reception of patients, being 
nnder Uie general care of Dr. 8. Oleason and ICrs. B. 
B. Oleason. M. D., assisted by Miss L. Z. Brocks. Ad- 
drem for Circnlar.wlth Stamp, 8. 0. QLEA80N, M. D., 
I Water Cue, Blmira, New York. my-tf 



THE HEBALD OF HIALTB 



Modern Tln'nker 



HO. a. 



Tilt feoond munber of thlt uaiiias ptihlio&tlon ii bow 
n^y. Tba fint nimtwr nn throngb Uisi idKieni, ud 
the tcpc&tfiil CAllt tttf A HOODd numbar would LoAr "* 
tb.lt bin been gntiSsd bnL br the pnolns hnilntai jm- 
oooupuCloiual ttw Editor. 

XboHcond DmaNrwill bdfcmid of btvb fraattt- In- 
lemn Uun lh« flnt. Tbcn ii, u all boolaellen Imov, 
a large and growinr denund foredentiafl a^iki of apop- 
olaf cbUKCt^. Bnt ptihliflb«tt ao Car haTa not darod to 
print all that scdflnflataafbt on nll|Loaa and lodal top- 
ia. TbcT hand to ofEcnd tba Onhodoi nlifloiu amti- 
nnit. TbeKoDUH Thuku, bowiTa.matartod to 
meM tb« pgfaUa want, and lo giv« atlciuioa to adranetd 
thooght wilhont faar of oenaaqoenoea. 

Tba lollawlnt an anxng Uu artidia in tba pnaant 
Dumber . - 

TbaOIdaodudthlNnrHnmaDit; 

ADutctto ClTiliiatkin 

bMnrt— Attoi^TaDdaibilt— Laltora ailili— iil to 
ibna lllllionaina on Ih* Bodal Functiona of 



TbaFanou 

CoBitt, Spanoer and BtuEltJ 1) 

.A Talk with Trndall M 

Htlrplcnltnn--B«giilatadH:uwiiPnMi«alia= 17 

Bnaiathint about Fronde IS 

CcMtion, God, Sonl, Hotaflai^tb* Font Athalitlo 

aod Infidel SdoMM* SI 



Vluit tbo Ifalter ia 

Tb* Fntin of Returm— A I«tlnto Charlea O'Conor 

IfTliiiLibliAlI.WbatThait 

Uarriafa Uorala 

Whr ColoRd Inla aod Fiqwrl 

ThaPatnnot Uonejand piioM 

Can Hnnian Life b« Froloogedl 

A Uodflm Ptopbet 



PRICE OKE DOLLAR. 



BUTTS * OINSMORE, 

AOZNTB FOE LIBSBAL PUBLICATIONS. 

36 Dey Street, ITew Tork. 



■.No. t, c 
It ot prUM- 



Thirty-flve Thousand 



ShonJDger Organs 

Iir DAILT USE. 

AndallnsiteiniaTUitlbat tbejan tlio nioiat and beat 

Inatmnunt, mon (DT (b* BMUf. and lira bettar 

•atiafactioB Uutn aaj oUwr now mad*. 

THET 

OOKPRZSB 

THE 

EUREKA, CONCERTO 

AKD 

GRINDS. 



BEST IN THE WORLD. 

WILL WEAII A LIFE-TIME. 



B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO, 

fr« KBW HATX:r, COKB., 



ADVEBTISINO DEPAKTMEKT. 
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ASA K. BUTTS. 



E. F. DINSMORE. 



BUTTS & DINSMORE, 




AND GENERAL SEALERS IN PUBLICATIONS 

OF A LIBEBAL AND REFORM CHARACTER, 

30 Dey Street, IVew York. 

DOMESTIC AND IMPORIED 

BOOKS, VAPBRS, MAO AZZZTSS , 

rOBWABDBD POST-PAID OK RBCEIPT OF PUBIJSIIEES* OR IMPOST SBS' PBICE. 

Advertisements Inserted in the Best Mediums 

AT THE MOST LIBERAL RATES. 

PROOFS CRITIOALLT EXAKINSD, AWD ADVERTISERS* INTERESTS OAREFULLT LOOKED AFTER. 



><^^ 



Any of thtt following fonrsrded pott-paid on reodpt of 
annexed price .* 

CHARLES DARWIN'S WORKS) including the 
Deooentof Man and Selections in Relation to 

S«z,S Tola. $4.00 

Origin of Speciea by Means of Natural Helection. . S.00 
Kmotioaal EzpresaMn of Man ftod the Lower 
AnJauOs S*M 

JOHN TTNDALL'S WORKS, inrJnding Lectnrea 

on Light, delivered in America— just out 1 .00 

Fragmonti of Science for Unseientmc People .... S.00 

Heat a« n mode of Motion S 00 

Light mad Electricity ltd 

JOHN STUART MILL'S WORKS, including 
Principles of Political Economy, with somt of their 

Applications to Social Pbtloaophy, t Toir 6 00 

The SnMectiou of Wonea LOO 

OnUberty IM 

HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, inclndinc 
Recent Diaciiaslotta In bdenoe, PhUoeophy ana 

Morals IW 

Prinoiplesot Psychology, StoIs ft.OO 

O. B. FROTHINQHAM'S WORKS, inclnding 

The Religion of Humanity 1 BO 

Child's Book of ReUgion 1^ 

LOUIS AGASSIZ'S WORKS, including Methods 

of StudT In Natural History 1.75 

The Stmdtttxv of Animal LiCb S.M 

EDWARD L. YOUMANS'S WORKS, inclnding 

The Culture Demanded by Modem Life 2.10 

Hand-Book of Household Science 1 .75 

Correlation and Gonserration of Forces 2.00 

International Seientlflo Series. 

No. 1. Fonxs or WATsa, in Clouds, Baiii, Rirers, 

Ice and Olaoiers, by Prof. John Tyniall. . . 1 50 

No. 2. Prtsxcs Airn Poimcs ; or, Thoughts on 
ths Application of the Principles of ** Natu- 
ral Selection" and *« Inheritance " to Po- 
litaeal Society 1.50 



THE MODBRir TBIKKER. 

AV onoAV ron 

Tho most adranced Speculations in Fhiloaophy, 
Science, Sociology and Religion. Nos. I and 
*iC«h 1.00 

MlBoellaneouB. 

Life and Correcpondenoe of Theodore Parker, by 
John Weiss g.OO 

Ten Oreoi Religions, by James Freeman Clarke. . S.OO 

Ont-Door Papers, by T. W. Higginmn 1.50 

Lectures on the Science of Religion, by F. Max 
MuUer, M. A s.oO 

Health and its Conditions, by James Hinton 1.50 

Wonders of the Deep, by M. Scheie de Vers 1.50 

Lectures on Instinct, by P. A. Chadboume 1.75 

Brewer's Onids to the Sdentiflc Knowledge of 
Thmgs FSmitiar 1.25 

Tear Book of Nature and Science 2.00 

Four PhaMS of Morils , 1.50 

Theoryof Heat 1.50 

Festtts 1.25 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine l.fio 

Higher Law 1.75 

Subscriptions Received for any 
Publications. 

Our lAMt only contains the names of Books especially 
adapted to meet the wants of Liberal Thinkers. 

Premiums. 

With alio order, any $1 book in above list. 

With a 115 order, any $1.50 book in abore Lst, or 
The Herald of Health one year. 

With a $20 order, $2.50 worth of books from abOTC 
list, a copy of The Great Industries of the U. 8. (retail- 
ing for $3.50), or The Index one year. 

On larger orders a tkir commission. 



IF YOU WANT ANY BOOK, AND CAN'T FIND IT, WRITE TO 

BVTTS A DXHBMOllB, 36 Dey Street' New York. 
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ONLY f 1 PER YEAR. 



■•^- 



SMITH'S MASAZIHE. 

Devoted to the Interests of Hmnanity and Awake to tlie 

Requirements of the Age. 

IT IS PURE, HANDSOME, BRILLIANT, POPULAR. 

OZrS DOLLAR PBR YEAR. 



SMITH'S MAGAZINE IS ENDORSED BY THE CLERGY. READ THIS: 

Mb. 8inTH.^You deaeire to raoceed. The nading matter of your flrat number ii ezoAllent; abort and 
pithy articles relating to matters of curreut interest, short and pleasant stories which make a bodr smile, or ooas 
ottt a little from the " lachrymal ducts,*' are profitable. In this respect you hare the right ideas. Mere floe wriUng 
is, like hanging (I am sorry to say) Tory nearly *'played out." very truly, yours, 

Bkt. Dn. Shsltok, Oarthage Landing, N. T. 

SMITH'S MAGAZINE IS ENDORSED BY THE PRESS. READ THIS: 

Infinitely superior to erery other dollar magaalne published in theUnited States, pure in its purpose and definite 
in its aim, it intrudes within ^e sphere of no other American publication, but is, in itself, something new, fresh, Htb 
and onglna]. unlike any ottier loumal in the land. The talent and culture shown in the editorial management, and the 
seal ana enthusiasm of the publisher, will bring it before the public eye, when the purity of its literature will cnase 
it to meet with uniTexMl reoognltion.'-Cott^^ WorUL 

SMITH'S MAGAZINE IS ENDORSED BY THE PEOPLE. READ THIS : 

PLnrr F. Bmitr— Dzak Sir.— ▲ copy of your most elegant magtsine reached me some time since, and as « 
proof of its popularity here, please find the money for Fifty yearly subscribers. I nerer hare seen in my life a peri- 
odical thai^S^as so periisot in all its departments, nor haTe I ever engaged in easier, pleaaanter or more profltible 
work than getting subscriptions for your magaame. It positively takks at siokt, and beyond a doubt will supersede 
in this town btbht oma chxap fvbucatioii at pusxkt ascxiTKn Hsan. Sometimes while taUniw to one man of 
its merits, two or three other persons haTe overheard me, came forward, examined the magasine, and handed me their 
dollar without a word. Tour magasine delights erer? one who has seen it, and the flft^ snhecribers I now send, 
were secured with the arecUtH ease, in a rtutarhcMjf short space of time, and may be considered simply as a begin- 
ning. I never entered upon any work with brighter pro&pecta than aji your agent, for it i^ a real pleasure to see how 
waimly your sparkling little magasine is received by every one. Respectfhlly yours. 

^ w. £. Donoa, Panama, New York. 

ITS APPEARANCE. 

The ea^raving upon Uie title page is rioh and appropriate. It is bound in the most delicate lavender paper, 
thtdk, smooth and polished. It contains each month 60 pagee, the advertisements are fssned upon heavy tinted paper, 
the literary pages axe done in the highest style of art, printed firom new type made ezprewly for us, and used for no 
other purpose. The pages are cut, the magasine is ready for perusal when it is received, and resort to the paper 
knife or soissocs isenfirelv unneoessarT, arouod each page runs a delicate marginal line, caxight at eaoh comer by a 
Maltese cross, which renders eaoh leal clear, distinct and beautifuL 

ITS CONTENTS. 

IT IS DIVIDED INTO FOUR DBPAUTMENT8. 

I.— LiTsaAaT. — Induding Serials, short stones, poems and sketches, tales of travel, ozploratioa and adventure, 
religiouB articles, and graphic sketches of every deecrlption. 

II.— Social.— Including s^pses of home life, pleasing discussions upon Ikmiliar topics, fireside itndies, and eufee 
stories for the hue ones. 

Id.— EniToaiAL.— Comprdiending able articles upon ethics, literature, and all oontemporan'sons events. Is under 
admirable management, and, while never severe, is always jus^ and imperial, mature and caustic. 

IV.— GHAma Hovsa.- Induding pleasing humor, wit, burlesque and satire. This department is supported by our 
patrons, and every subscriber is expected to contribute son.ething for it 

N. B.— Smith*s Magasine is quoted from more than any other. One editorial in the March number was repro- 
duced in country papers (welee times, and every editorial was used at least onre. Wo have never written a notiee of 
ourselves, nor ofliarod any paper the slightest induoement to say a good word in our behalf. 

Smith's Magasine reaches sixty thouwnd readers every month. So confident are we that those who give our 
magasine anything like a foir review will snbmaribe thereupon, that we do not ask those desiring sample copies to 
send us money for the same, bat will forward a copy to all who will send us their names and addrewes. 

WS PAY HIGHEST GASH GOMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 

DO ZrOT FAIL 

TO SEND FOR SAMPLE OOPT AND TERMS TO AGENTS, AND DO NOT FAIL TO STATE WHEBE 

YOU SAW OUR ADVERTISEMENT. 

Address PLDrZ" P. SMITH, 51 liberty Street, New Yorfc 



ADYEBTTSING DEPAR TUE N T . 



A naW BOLI9AT BOOK. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUBTSATED. 

IN BUPEBB BIHDIKO. 

nu fl» editisD of Hoou'i ftimona Orifplm] Romua, th* moat ehwitcriitle Eutcrn remuiio paem in tb* 

EnglithUarucr, lu> beM nradueMl M p«ki «ip«BW b«Ui* tkmoiw booH of LoiBMtiri, London, ul b nwcuUr 

imporladlirTBEAiiiuMHKmroHrAsTroitlia Anwrlcu tDiuk-t. T)i« lUiulnUooi, Bxn-iuiw In anmlHr.Bn 

brJiiuTlli>iiu,«r^>IMa), tD«nndbrtli«w*ll-kn«niliniUwriI)Auiu. IB >ddm<ia to (liHO UlDitntloni ■» 



uauntBl PMu or Fnun dsifn, tctj buaUrul ud n 



Bcme'i London Ciiuhcd LniU lion 



Fitoa |]e.0« ToikiT Mon 



PriM tlt.OO 



LITTLE roues- Vol. ZXX. 

•■ ■ UHla Folk)' I* aboat tha nnttiMt. naUfat. wlHat, nUUaat, and baat UlnataUad sugulna for little paopla tbat 
■e biTa arar mtt ■wilW—Limdam JhMitiuri- Ctrcmlar. 

A compasion to " CHATTEHBOX." 

A Ilaganne «uUt rimlUr in rial isd itjla to "CBtrmiMX," oonlaiBini S^uBTBIariH.IatnTitingKun- 
liTca, Ftota bom ITalunl BMotj, tntj nj nletdatsd M aniua ud lutniDt, and maka ttio ohildm tuppy. 
WITH ILLTtaTEATIOKa OS KVKEY PAOE. 
Tba lalajil Tolii. I ud nor^k popnlarjaTmUe poblfoatjni banbiira ■ItoinlhunnMnllBltd.^batlib 






, Tbaw 



tUiuttatiooB, and ita cbaapDoaa, n 
. lidm and bach In bl 



ibonall 

ud (111; tllla tai 



NEW EDITIONS. 



LXTTI.S FOULS-Vols. Z and IZ. 

QbmHo, MOpanii, In boardi, oolond coTn. Fries |1.W. Inolotb, lidei and baok la black and gilt; t^tla la 
briibtulorai rad.blBaandfilt. rt<«t3-<M- 

THE AMEBICAN NEWS C0HFAN7. 

New York. 

"Abwlntely the best Protection against Fire.'* 

THE 



Fire Extinguisher. 

SEND FOR "RECORD." tj-m, 

F. W. FARWELL, Secretary 
407 Broadway, Wew Tork. 78 Market Btreot, Ohicago. 



BRIGHTON WATER CURE 

AST) 

BTaaiAir Boaia, 

BT DRS. lIcOALL k DLACE, 

BRIOHTOW, MACOTTPIir COUIfTY, ILL. 

A flrtt (dm lutllutlon oondaned on itiictly n^gienlD 

prindplaa. Band for drcnlar- Aj^lDt 



The Vibratory Bzereiser, 

fbr Ki>pl}lBf Iba lIoTHBBal-CnT* Trut- 



ud Vuilli tu*. FW Ulnitntlon, di 
■Ic ae>d lUmp lot "Taa Huaiunm ' 
WOOD, U. a., 1» UlSU Btmt, K. T. 



AOBXffTS WAZffTBD. 

Agenia wantm in arwr town In the HoitM SUMa 
to oamTaai fbt THE HEBALD OP HBALTH ASD 
JOCBKAL OF FHTBICAL OULTITSE, ud all onr 



WOOD * SOLBBOOK, Fnbllalian 

IS Lfliglit Stnat, Kew York. 
" t V. J. Uuru, Primlir, al Uu HygUnit /■iMOite, N. T. 



THE! HEBALD UF HGALTB 



THE NEW YORK HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 

13 & 16 Laight Street, New Tork City. 

A. L. WOOD, M. D., Physician. 

Tn otj-ota of thb tnitltation, irUch hu bren n nuioui:al opcitlon tot mm than tsentr jvus. ■» tn-bl4 

T^ : !■ Th« TrvtUHtit nod CiiT« of tliaSI(±, without p^IbodIdjf them, bj* n^'gianla Bfcnclea K]<me. 

J, To loniiih a i>l(iai.-int, gculKl Hon to frLsBdi ot llffima thnBEhoal the Tsrld, Thoocmr Ibcf rislt tbu otf. 

OVKB BBrAXLTBIBMT. 

ThoDsaadi at laTslidx hin b«n nuoHiftitlj tmted at thli iniiltulion dnring tha put iBcatj yam, utd ita bm 
h known wheTttrn Iho Kiuliih InasuicoixpokeD. Iti ippUBseca rortha tnatmcDtor diKUH without Ihs bhoI 
poUonoiu drujii tti ILa most eitcniiTa ind compMt ot ufiiinitute in Amwicn. The; Mmprifs thaoelabnM 

Turkish Baths, Electric Baths, Vapor Baths, Swedish Mowament Cure, 

Maohlna Vibrations, thennoiiniciteiuiTsnutuaiaottha Wator Cure, Lining Cure, 

Magnetism, nuUhral F<»d, n Plewut Uumi, olc etc PuticnluitteotioniiciTcatolhetniitiDeBtatiU 
brm at 0BW3Sia DISZA.SS, upeoiallT' at Itheiuiutina, Oont, Djipapua, CosiliFiitira. Torliulltr of the Utk. 
Vetk IfOn^ and Inidpient CoDnmpt^oii, rualTobt Poor Cinalalioii, Qeoenl Delnlity, Cuirataro of th« Sjup'. 
SocDtnla, QinuBi at(h* Bkin, Vtaiioe WoakntKat aad Dinpluamfnli^ SpermilonhH, etc. Asjr one wlifalni futhR 
hiuld Send for a Circular, oonlaiain; toithai putleulan, taniu,alcq wUoh vUt ba lol 

BOARSIHO SBPA&TMIlirT. 

Ml at all honn of tha Dar and ITIgtil for Iha notpllan of Soardata and Tationta. One iDoatiOB fa taa- 

saa/roa tha Kailnad Sapota aad Slsimbmt I^ndin^s, mud lolho boiiaaaa part of tlio dly. StnettaB 

n toallfutagf tha dtj, nuking it a m; sonvcnlent alo[iplDE-p1*c« lu pataona listing Um dtj M 

•a napacti it la imaqukUl. Cmu and Bee I and laam hov to Utb haalthfollf at hoDU. Tanna laaaoBaUa. 

VroOD at HOK.BBOOK, Proprtelon. 



XUAL PEYSS0L06Y. 

n. SOIENTinO AND POPFLAK EXPOSITION 

OF TEE 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIOLOCV. 




led bj iti psmul. ttaa pnotial bsuing ol ttu tuIou autjaMi 



Ttw emt intwtn noa being 
ui in LTKiT oHi. BnidH tho 
i»«l in improTtaj ud giTini a h 

Ttali vart uDntaina tba Ul«t snd unit Importsnt OlMiiTeiua In tba Autoo^ uid PbjflolOfT of Ibt 8aa 
■latnt tbs OrigiD of Hmnkn Tifv; How ftod trben MAUtnutioOt ImpngiutaoQ ind Cuuaptlon Dficnr; fiTinct^ 
tw bj *bioh tbr numbar nod hi of oJbpribg ara wDtrollod, nnd rBlubl* 

of b«u[ifiil ud h«UbT ebildnn. It ii biRb-toaed, ud ilwuld b* raid bj tnrj fluaily. With aicbV 




I >■> soiMutlT iDcrMnng, jto oeli 
by u»i], «. 

WOOD & BOLBROOX, 15 Laight Str^t, Nh» York. 



A RAILROAD WATCH. 



Travelers by Railroad frequently find their watches completely 
demoralized by the continual jar of the train. To overcome this 
difficulty has long- been a problem with watchmakers, and it is now 
successfully accomplished in the new grade made by the 

AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY 

OF WALTHAM. 

This watch is made in the most substantial manner, on the most 
approved principles, and combines all the recent improvements. It 
has a new micrometrical regulator, by which the slightest variation 
can be easily corrected. It is carefully adjusted, and may he entirely- 
relied on to run accurately, wear well, 

Endure the Hardest Usage, 

u-ithout any derangement whatever. We confidently reccommend 
this watch to the trade and the public as the 

Best Watoh for the Price in this Market. 

The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of each watch is 

"AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

CRESCENT ST., WALTHAM, MASS." 

and it is distinctly known as the 

Crescent Street ITITatfA. 

For sale by all leading Jewelers. 

BOBBINS Sl APPLETON, 

General Aeents, 

I BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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